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PREFACE. 

The  financial  history  of  the  United  States  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  periods :  The  first,  the  Period  of 
Construction  —  the  work  of  the  Fathers ;  the  second,  the 
Period  of  the  attempted  Destruction  of  this  work;  the 
third,  of  its  Restoration.  The  first  period,  of  40  years, 
extends  from  the  formation  of  the  Government  in  1 789  to 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
1829;  the  second  period,  of  36  years,  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administration  in  1829  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  1865;  the  third  period,  of  22 
years,  extends  to  the  end  of  1887;  for  although  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cleveland  nominally  put  an  end  to  the  period 
of  Restoration,  he  so  far  has  been  unable  to  undo  its  dis- 
tinctive feature, —  a  return  to  the  Protective  policy  of  the 
Fathers  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  display  the  period 
of  Restoration ;  hence  its  title,  —  "  Twenty-Two  Years  of 
Protection."  To  a  proper  understanding  of  this  period,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  two  preceding 
periods,  as  well  as  of  the  colonial  period,  is  a  necessary 
condition. 
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Twenty 'Two  Years  of  Protection. 

INTRODUCTION. 


So  late  as  1826  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
reply  to  an  application  for  permission  to  vessels  owned  by  its 
citizens  to  trade  with  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  this  Conti- 
nent, was  informed,  "  that,  according  to  the  ancient  maxims  of 
policy  of  European  nations  having  Colonies,  their  trade  was  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  mother  country ;  that  all  participation 
in  it  by  other  nations  is  a  boon  or  favor  not  forming  the  subject 
of  negotiation,  but  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
power  owning  the   Colony."  * 

Existing  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  colonists, 
leaving  England  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  or  of 
benefiting  their  condition,  took  with  them  none  of  the  rights  or 
immunities  of  Englishmen.  They  were  little  other  than  chattels, 
subject  to  the  harsh  and  selfish  rule  of  a  government  in  which 
they  had  no  voice.  The  mother  country  was  eager  to  see  Colo- 
nies formed,  as  they  opened  new  outlets  for  her  products,  gave 
increased  employment  to  her  shipping,  and  supplied  an  abun- 
dance of  new  material  for  the  industries  of  Ijer  people ;  but  the 
greatest  vigilance  was  always  exercised  and  care  taken  that  the 
colonists  should  engage  in  no  industries  that  could  interfere 
with  her  own. 

"While  in  a  colonial  state,  the  European  commerce  of  the  Americans  was 
confined  to  Great  Britain  and  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  which  lies 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

"  The  great  staples  of  the  Colonies  could  only  be  carried  to  the  parent  state, 
and  all  imports  from  Europe  came  through  the  same  channel. 

"  The  colonial  policy  of  the  parent  state  was  not  confined  to  the  external 
commerce,  but  extended  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Colonies. 

"  The  colonists  were  entirely  prohibited  from  carrying  on  some  kinds  of 
manufactures,  and  in  others  were  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  those  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  mother  country."  t 


*  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  5, 1826. 
t  Pitkin's  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  p.  26. 


The  preceding  extracts  epitomize  the  early  policy  of  England 
in  reference  to  the  Colonies  now  included  within  the  United 
States.  They  were  to  engage  in  no  industries  that  competed 
with  her  own.  The  greatest  vigilance  and  care  was  always  exer- 
cised to  keep  them  in  complete  dependence  upon  her,  materially 
as  well  as  politically.  The  vast  extent  of  America  and  of  its 
natural  wealth  was  well  understood.  As  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  the  English  Colonies  planted  in  it  was  without  example, 
it  could  not  fail  to  cross  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  Englishman 
that  some  day  they  would  become  a  great  people,  with  impulses 
and  articulations  distinctly  their  own.  Such  consciousness,  in- 
stead of  teaching  its  proper  lesson,  only  served  to  redouble  the 
efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  put  off  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
day.  The  sentiment  was  shared  in  alike  by  the  Government  and 
the  people.  So  early  as  1670,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  an  eminent  Lon- 
don merchant,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Plantations,"  said  :  — 

"  I  am  now  to  write  of  a  people  whose  frugality,  industry,  and  temperance, 
and  the  happiness  of  whose  laws  and  institutions,  promise  to  them  long  life  and 
a  wonderful  increase  of  people,  riches,  and  power;  and  although  no  men  ought 
to  envy  that  virtue  and  wisdom  in  others  which  themselves  either  can  or  will  not 
practise,  but  rather  to  commend  and  admire  it,  yet  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
good  man  primarily  to  respect  the  welfare  of  his  native  country ;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  omit  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse  to  take  notice  of  some  particulars 
wherein  Old  England  suffers  diminution  by  the  growth  of  the  Colonies  settled  in 
New  England.  ...  Of  all  the  American  Plantations,  his  Majesty  has  none  so 
apt  for  building  of  shipping  as  New  England,  nor  comparatively  so  well  qualified 
for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that 
people,  but  principally  by  reason  of  the  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and  in  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  and  in  prospect  more  dangerous  to  any 
mother  coimtry  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Plantations,  or 
Provinces." 

From  the  aptitude  of  their  people,  as  well  as  from  the  abundance 
of  timber  and  commodious  harbors,  the  New  England  Colonies 
at  a  very  early  day  engaged  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  sale, 
as  well  as  for  use  by  themselves.  Other  Colonies  naturally  en- 
tered upon  industries  best  adapted  to  their  needs  and  to  the  con- 
ditions which  surrounded  them.  No  sooner  did  accounts  of  their 
manufacturing  industries  in  their  incipient  stages  reach  England 
than  measures  were  at  once  taken  for  their  repression.  Manu- 
factures of  wool  and  iron,  and  afterwards  of  cotton,  were  those 
guarded  by  England  with  the  greatest  watchfulness.  Reports 
reaching  that  country  that  the  colonists  were  making  progress 
in   the   manufacture   of   woolen   cloths,  an  Act  was   passed   by 


Parliament,  in  1699,  providing  that  "after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yarn,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufactures 
of  the  English  Plantations  in  America,  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of 
said  English  Plantations,  or  otherwise  laden  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ported thence  to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting both  ship  and  cargo,  and  ;£soo  fine  for  each  offence ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  Plantations,  and  officers  of  customs  and  rev- 
enue there,  are  to  see  this  Act,  as  it  relates  to  the  Plantations, 
duly  executed."  No  manufactures  of  iron  on  any  considerable 
scale  were  entered  upon  in  America  until  a  later  period.  The 
moment  England  discovered  that  any  progress  was  being  made 
by  the  Colonies  in  them,  she  enacted  "  that  from  and  after  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1750,  no  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or 
rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or  after  such  erec- 
tion be  continued,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  America  ;  " 
the  existence  of  such  manufactures  tending,  as  Parliament  de- 
clared, to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  Colonies  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  was  ;^200. 

As  constant  complaints  were  made  to  Parliament  of  the  exist- 
ence of  manufactures  in  the  Colonies  prejudicial  to  those  of 
England,  in  1731  an  order  was  introduced  into  that  body  direct- 
ing the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  and  report  with  respect  to  laws 
made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on  in  the  Colonies 
detrimental  to  the  Trade,  Navigation,  or  Manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1732  the  Board  of  Trade  made  its  report,  which  was  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  industries  at  the  time  carried  on  in 
the  Colonies.  "  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  people  have  fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen 
cloths,  for  the  use  of  their  families  only  ;  for  the  products  of  those 
Colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates  of  the  inhabit- 
ants depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  co\zld  noi^  be  managed 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep ;  and  the  \rool  would  be 
entirely  lost  were  not  their  servants  employed  during  the  winter 
in  manufacturing  it  for  the  use  of  their  families.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, the  /izgA  price  of  labor  in  general  in  America  renders  it 
impracticable  for  the  people  there  to  manufacture  their   linen 


cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  in  England  ; 
or  woollen  cloth  at  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  which 
is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from 
undertakings  of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these 
manufactures,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater 
degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  to  their  progress  by  employing 
them  in  naval  stores.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain 
trades  and  manufactures  set  up  there  are  detrimental  to  the 
trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  Report,  had  no  settled 
manufactures,  their  trade  consisting  chiefly  in  fish  and  timber. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  in  their 
shipping.  They  made  their  flax  and  wool  into  ordinary  clothing 
for  their  own  use,  but,  owing  to  the  excessive  price  of  labor  in  that 
Colony,  the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  used  was  imported  from 
England.  There  was  some  hat-making  in  the  leading  towns. 
The  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  the  Colony  was  made  in 
it.  They  had  some  iron  works,  but  their  production  did  not  equal 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  An  Act  of  its 
Assembly  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  law  inter- 
feres with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  merchant  on  foreign 
paper  sent  thither. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  New  York  that  deserved 
mention ;  their  trade  consisting  in  furs,  whalebone,  pitch,  tar, 
and  provisions.  In  New  Jersey  there  were  no  manufactures  of 
any  account.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsylvania  being  in  exporta- 
tions  of  provisions  and  timber,  no  manufactures  were  established 
in  it.  Their  clothing  and  utensils  for  their  houses  were  all  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  By  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  "  it  appeared,"  said  the  Board,  "  that  the 
Colonial  Assembly  had  voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  for 
every  piece  of  duck  or  canvas  made  in  that  Province.  Some 
other  manufactures  were  carried  on  there,  such  as  Brown  Holland 
for  women's  wear,  which  lessens  the  importation  of  calicoes,  and 
some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  By  a  paper-mill  set 
up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  ;^200  sterling 
yearly.  They  have  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and 
some  furnaces   for    cast-iron    or  hollow  ware,    and  one    slitting 


machine  and  a  manufactory  for  nails.  .  .  .  The  Surveyor- 
General  of  her  Majesty's  woods  writes  that  they  have  in  New 
England  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges  for  making  iron  ;  and 
that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  and  silks,  which  they  truck 
[sell]  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New 
England,  of  which  the  Company  of  Hatters  in  London  complained 
to  us  that  great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  our  West  Indies.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron 
for  shipping.  There  are  several  still  houses  and  sugar  bakers 
[refiners]  established  in  New  England."  No  report  was  made  of 
the  condition  of  the  industries  south  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  as 
follows : — 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  observable  that  there  are 
more  trades  carried  on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  provinces, 
on  the  Continent  of  America  to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prej- 
udicial to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  Colonies ; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce, 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commo- 
dities of  their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  m,anufactures,  which 
puts  them  under  greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  tempta- 
tions, for  providing  for  themselves  at  home;  to  which  maybe  added 
in  the  chartered  governments,  the  little  dependence  they  have 
upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the  small  restraint 
they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests.  And, 
therefore,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  Honorable  House  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly 
proposed  in  our  report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures 
hereinbefore  recited,  namely :  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient 
to  give  their  colonies  proper  encouragement  for  turning  their 
industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products  as  might  be  of  service 
to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  naval  stores." 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  England,  though  made 
more  than  150  years  ago,  presents  the  rationale  of  protection  so 
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conclusively  that  no  subsequent  enlargement  has  ever  added  to  its 
distinctness  or  force:  ist,  The  colonists  could  not  compete  with 
the  industries  of  the  old  world,  from  the  higher  price  of  labor  in 
them ;  and,  2d,  they  were  under  every  inducement,  or  necessity 
rather,  of  supplying  themselves  with  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
articles  of  their  own  consumption,  "having  no  staple  commodi- 
ties of  their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  the  products  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  England."  The  whole  doctrine  of 
protection  is  set  forth  in  these  two  brief  paragraphs.  The  labor 
question  with  us  to-day  is  precisely  where  it  was  150  years  ago. 
Labor  is  and  always  has  been  higher  in  America  than  in  the  old 
world,  from  the  greater  opportunities  before  our  people  who  have 
still  a  continent,  with  all  its  vast  wealth,  to  reclaim  and  develop, 
the  means  thereto  alike  in  money  and  men  being  never  more 
inadequate  than  they  are  to-day.  For  the  staple  products  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  people  there  is  so  small  a  demand  in  the  old 
world  that  by  their  exchange  we  can  supply  ourselves  with  only 
a  very  few  of  the  articles  of  consumption  which  we  require.  To 
meet  the  disparity  in  the  prica  of  labor,  upon  which  the  whole 
question  of  protection  turns,  legislation  is  invoked,  and  always, 
whenever  possible,  has  been  invoked,  through  the  whole  period 
of  our  history ;  and  always  will  be  invoked  until  the  price  of 
labor  in  America  falls  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  old  world. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  Company  of  Hatters  in  London,  making  use  of  the  evidence 
brought  out  thereby,  speedily  preferred  their  complaints  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  whereupon  that  body,  in  1732,  the  year  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  born,  passed  an  Act  to  "  prevent  the  exportation  of  hats 
out  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America, 
and  to  restrain  the  number  of  apprentices  taken  by  the  hat  makers 
in  the  said  Colonies  or  Plantations,  and  for  the  better  encouraging 
the  making  of  hats  in  Great  Britain."  By  this  extraordinary  Act, 
said  Pitkin,  "not  only  was  the  exportation  of  colonial  hats  to  a 
foreign  port  prohibited,  but  their  transportation  from  one  British 
plantation  to  another  British  plantation  was  also  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties ;  nor  could  they  be  laden  upon  any  horse,  cart, 
or  other  carriage,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  to  be  exported  or 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another ;  nor  was  any  person  allowed 
to  make    hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  for  seven 


years,  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time; 
and  no  black  or  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  business  of 
making  hats." 

Other  industries  in  England  were  not  slow  in  preferring 
their  complaints  upon  every  real  or  imaginary  invasion  by  the 
Colonies  of  their  superior  rights,  Parliament  always  lending  a 
willing  ear ;  the  established  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
of  the  people  of  England,  being  to  crush  out  every  industry  in 
America  that  could  tend  to  compete  with  those  at  home,  or 
which,  if  allowed  free  scope,  would  have  the  effect  to  weaken 
the  dependence  of  the  Colonies  upon  the  mother  country. 

The  colonists  bore  as  best  they  could  violations  of  rights, 
the  proper  attributes  of  humanity  itself.  At  first  they  could 
make  no  overt  resistance  to  the  obnoxious  laws.  They  could, 
however,  to  a  very  great  extent  evade  them,  —  their  distance 
from  England  securing  great  immunity.  But  no  measures  could 
tend  more  directly  to  defeat  their  own  ends  than  those  which  Eng- 
land was  pursuing.  Every  oppressive  act  served  to  swell  the 
indictment  against  the  oppressor,  and  to  unite  the  oppressed  in 
a  common  resistance. 

The  end  was  now  not  far  off.  The  English  army  officers,  on 
returning  home  from  the  French  wars  in  America,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas, 
brought  with  them  great  accounts  of  the  wealth  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  as  displayed  in  stately  mansions,  costly  furniture  and 
luxurious  living;  a  wealth  acquired  largely  by  their  fisheries,  and 
by  a  commerce  which  extended  to  every  country  in  Western 
Europe,  —  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America.  The  shipping  interest  in  Great  Britain  at  once  took 
alarm,  and  called  for  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  "  Navigation 
Act,"  which,  in  1763,  by  an  order  in  Council,  was  thereafter  to  be 
rigidly  enforced.  This  blow  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  one 
yet  dealt  to  the  Colonies.  This  Act,  first  established  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  reaffirmed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  provided  that:  — 

' '  No  goods  or  commodities  whatever  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
of  Europe,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England  or  Ireland,  or 
into  any  of  the  Plantations,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  English  subjects,  of 
which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew  were  also  English." 
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Having  thus  secured  the  import  trade  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  to  the  English  shipowners,  this  Act  went  on  to  secure 
to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  import  trade  of  Europe. 
For  this  purpose  it  further  provided  that :  — 

"No  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in 
Europe  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  suet 
ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  th€  ■ 
goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be  exported,  or  most  usuallji 
were  exported." 

Such  was  the  iron  rule  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  Colo-, 
nies,  whose  ships  had  traversed  every  sea,  was  henceforth  to  be 
subjected.  "By  it,"  says  McGregor  in  his  Commercial  Annals, 
"the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  was  annihilated  at  a  blow." 
"  By  it,"  said  Burke,  in  his  speech  upon  American  taxation,  "  the 
commerce  of  the  Colonies  was  not  only  tied  but  strangled." 
Never  was  there  a  country  so  well  adapted  to  ship-building  as  that 
of  the  Northern  Colonies.  Never  in  any  other  country  was  there 
such  an  abundance  of  raw  material  for  exports,  including  fish, 
which  in  all  Catholic  countries  was  the  food  of  the  people  for 
one-seventh  of  the  time.  Never  were  great  opportunities  more 
efficiently  utilized  than  by  the  British  Colonies  on  this  Continent. 
For  a  long  time,  and  in  fact  up  to  1763,  the  Navigation  Act,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  been  little  other  than  a  dead 
letter.  To  show  what  the  people  of  the  infant  Colonies  of  New 
England  could  achieve  under  the  regime  of  laxity  or  tolerance 
alone,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  an  extract  from  Burke's 
speech  on   "Conciliation  with  America." 

"As  to  the  wealth  which  the  Colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their 
fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought 
those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet 
the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised  ought  rather, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  Sir,  what 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts  and  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery. 
Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have 
pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and 
engaged  imder  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed 
too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  •ambition,  is  but  a 
stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of 
both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the 
harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitudes  and  pursue  their  gigan- 
tic game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.    No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries; 


na  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland, 
nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise, ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people,  — a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone,  of  manhood.  When  I  contemplate 
these  things,  when  I  know  that  the  Colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to 
any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  con- 
straints of  watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and 
salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to 
perfection;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have 
been  to  us, —  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom 
of  human  contrivances  melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigor  relents,  I  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  !" 

The  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  designed  to  oppress  and  emasculate  the  Colo- 
nies. None  could  be  more  effective  to  such  ends  than  the  de- 
struction of  their  external  commerce.  The  next  was  an  Act  in 
1764  imposing  duties  upon  certain  articles  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  them,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  draw  into 
the  Imperial  Treasury  a  revenue  from  America.  At  the  outset 
this  Act  did  not  excite  much  attention,  as  it  was  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  provision  common  to  the  whole  empire  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  trade.  So  soon  however  as  copies  of 
the  Act  were  received,  and  its  real  purpose  fully  realized,  the 
Colonies  determined  not  only  to  resist  by  every  means  its  execu- 
tion, but  this  time  to  strike  back  with  effect  by  refusing  to 
purchase  or  consume  goods  the  products  of  English  industries. 
Non-importation  Societies  were  everywhere  formed,  as  well  as 
societies  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, in  order  to  render  the  country  wholly  independent  of 
England.  Merchants,  the  class  most  affected  by  such  retaliatory 
measures,  entered  into  solemn  engagements  not  only  not  to 
import  goods  from  the  mother  country  but  to  cancel  orders 
already  given  and  to  refuse  to  receive  goods  sent  on  commission 
for  sale.  Traders  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  mer- 
chants. The  doctrine  and  practice  of  non-intercourse  entered 
into  every  house  and  extended  to  the  disuse  of  mourning,  not  of 
domestic  manufactures,  at  funerals.  The  sentiment  must  have 
been  a  passionate  one  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  people  in 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  affairs  of  life.  The  state  of 
feeling  that  existed  was  well  described  in  a  letter  written  in  1764 
from  Virginia  to  a  merchant  at  Bristol.  "The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  North- 
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ward  people,  and  the  men-of-war  so  strictly  enforce  them  that 
there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade.  Nothing  do  they  talk  of 
but  their  own  manufactures.  The  downfall  of  England  and  the 
rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad-singers  in  the 
streets  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessities  we  used  before  to  take  from  England." 
A  letter  written  from  Boston,  under  date  of  October  8,  1764, 
to  an  English  correspondent,  was  to  the  same  effect :  — 

"The  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  this  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring governments  for  the  people  to  clothe  themselves  with 
their  own  manufactures.  At  Hemstead,  Long  Island,  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  a  company  of  gentlemen  have  set  up  a 
new  woolen  manufactory,  and  have  given  notice  to  gentlemen, 
shop-keepers,  and  others  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  that  by  sending 
proper  patterns  of  any  color  they  may  be  supplied  with  broad- 
cloths equal  in  fineness,  color,  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than 
any  imported.  ...  At  Jamaica,  on  this  Island,  one  Thomas 
Popham  is  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  he  will  complete  in 
about  a  month,  and  will  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and 
dyer  of  cloth.  There  are  many  articles  of  dress  manufactured 
jn  this  government  [Massachusetts]  which  if  worn  would  be  a 
great  saving  here,  particularly  knit  stockings,  leather  for  making 
shoes,  etc., —  especially  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Lynn, 
and  exceed  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  are  usually  imported 
from  London.  The  growing  practice  of  putting  on  mourning  at 
funerals  is  already  almost  abolished  in  this  town.  ...  It 
is  to  be  wished  that  it  might  become  universal  throughout  this 
government ;  the  saving  to  this  town  only,  it  is  judged,  would  be 
;^2,ooo  per  annum." 

Of  the  associations  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufactures,  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agricul- 
ture and  Economy  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  established  in 
1764,  is  especially  noteworthy.  The  reasons  for  its  formation 
were  declared  to  be  "  the  declining  state  of  trade,  the  vast  luxury 
introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense  importations  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  returns,  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
cash,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
had  been  recently  incumbered."    One  of  the  matters  to  which  the 
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Society  gave  special  attention  was  the  encouragement  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  which  "it  hoped  to  establish  on  the  most 
solid  foundations,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  value  of  land,  give 
employment  to  the  poor,  save  large  sums  of  money  and  heavy 
debts  for  English  goods."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
December  4,  1764,  several  committees  were  appointed, —  one  of 
Arts,  one  of  Agriculture,  one  for  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence ;  the  committees  including  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  persons  in  the  Colony.  A  fund  was 
raised  to  be  paid  out  in  premiums  to  the  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  flax  and  manufacturers  of  thread  and  cloth  from  the  same. 
For  five  largest  quantities  of  linen  yarn  spun  in  1765  under  the 
direction  of  one  person  in  the  Province,  regard  being  had  to 
quality,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  were  from  j^io  to  ;^30.  For 
the  best  specimen  of  linen  cloths,  the  premiums  were  from  £$  to 
£2^  ;  for  thread  stockings,  from  ;^I2  to  j£i6.  Premiums  were 
also  offered  for  the  best  kinds  of  leather  shoes,  dressed  deer- 
skins for  breeches,  gloves,  etc.,  etc.  A  premium  of  ;^io  was 
to  be  given  to  the  grower  of  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed 
per  acre.  Premiums  were  to  be  given  for  excellence  in  other 
departments  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  Committee 
on  schemes  of  economy  were  most  influential  in  promoting  the 
disuse  of  mourning  and  hot  wine  at  funerals;  and  in  this  they  did 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  as  funeral  charges  had  been  such  as  to 
bring  many  families,  and  traders  who  sold  on  credit,  to  want. 

The  report  made  in  1765  of  the  operations  of  the  New  York 
association  stated  that : — 

"  Neither  the  natives,  nor  the  manufacturers  whom  the  natives 
had  for  some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very 
large  encouragements,  had  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser 
but  more  useful  articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings, 
etc.,  were  produced  to  the  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when 
brought  to  market  were  as  greedily  bought  up.  At  the  same  time, 
lest  the  new  woolen  manufacturers  should  come-  short  of  materi- 
als, most  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  resolving  not  to  eat  any  lamb, 
and,  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolutions  to  those  who  did 
not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher  that  should  kill 
or  expose  any  lamb  for  sale.     In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  industry 
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and  frugality  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  profuseness.  The 
most  substantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremost  in 
setting  the  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselves 
with  homespun  or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything 
British  which  they  before  used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of;  and  such 
were  the  efforts  of  all  ranks,  and  so  prudent  their  measures,  that 
they  now  began  to  be  convinced  of  what  they  had  till  then 
thought  impossible, — that  the  Colonies  would  soon  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such  foreign 
articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have  they  took  from  Ireland. 
They  even  talked  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  tobacco  from 
Virginia." 

The  operations  of  the  New  York  Patriotic  Society  have  been 
dwelt  upon,  on  account  of  its  extensive  aims,  the  thoroughness  of 
its  orgauization,  and  the  generous  provisions  whereby  it  sought  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Similar  associations  were  every- 
where formed,  all  having  similar  methods,  and  all  alike  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit, —  a  determined  resistance  to  oppression  and  the 
creation  of  a  real  autonomy  for  the  country  based  upon  the  sub- 
stantial well-being  of  its  people. 

In  1765  came  an  Act  far  more  obnoxious  than  that  imposing 
a  duty  on  imports, —  the  "Stamp  Act,"  which  required  the  use 
of  stamps  in  fifty  different  transactions  including  stamps  upon 
articles  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale.  This  Act  raised  the 
temper  of  the  Colonists  to  a  white  heat.  If  there  had  been  any 
lukewarmness  in  the  matter  of  non-consumption  of  the  products 
of  British  manufactures  there  was  none  now.  So  universal  was 
the  refusal  to  purchase  them  that  reHef  this  time  came  from  the  in- 
tercession of  English  artisans  and  manufacturers,  who  upon  bended 
knees  and  with  bated  breath  implored  Parliament  to  revoke  an 
Act  under  the  operation  of  which,  if  the  Colonies  could  survive, 
they  must  perish.  As  hardly  any  transaction  was  valid  without 
a  stamp,  and  as,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  one  would  use  them,  the 
business  operations  of  the  Colonies  came  to  an  almost  complete 
standstill.  As  all  bills  of  exchange  required  the  use  of  stamps, 
none  were  drawn,  so  that  no  remittances  could  be  made  to  the 
mother  country,  to  which  ;^4,ooo,ooo  were  estimated  to  be  due 
from  the  Colonies  for  merchandise.     The  Act,  although  in  opera- 
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tion  about  six  months,  produced  only  ;£3,ooo  or  ^4,000,  in  place 
of  some  ;£  100,000  annually,  which  those  enacting  it  claimed  it 
would  bring  in.  Burke  described  the  process  and  results  as 
"shearing  the  wolf."  Although  Parliament  made  hot  haste  to 
get  rid  of  the  Stamp  Act,  that  for  its  repeal  was  accompanied 
by  a  proviso  asserting,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  right  of 
England  to  tax  America.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  advocated  "its  absolute 
and  immediate  repeal  as  founded  on  erroneous  principles,"  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  "  the  sovereign  authority  of  England  over 
the  Colonies  was  to  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be 
devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part  of  legislation  what- 
soever, that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures, 
and  exercise  any  power  whatever  except  taking  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets  without  their  consent." 

As  the  home  government  was  always  in  straits  for  money,  in 
1767  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  imposing 
duties  upon  various  articles,  mostly  of  English  manufacture,  im- 
ported into  the  Colonies.  To  the  list  was  added  the  fatal  article 
"tea,"  the  duty  upon  it  being  ^d.  the  pound.  This  Act  met  the 
most  determined  opposition,  many  of  the  Colonies  forbidding  by 
law  the  importation  of  the  dutiable  articles.  It  proved  so  futile 
as  far  as  revenue  was  concerned,  that  it  was  repealed  in  1770,— 
all  but  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  duty  on  tea;  that  being 
retained,  says  Dowell,  in  his  History  of  Taxation  in  England,  "in 
order  to  support  the  preamble  to  the  Taxing  Act,  which  recited 
that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions in  America  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Act.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  retention  of  the  duty  was  carried  in  the  Cabinet  by  a 
single  vote,  the  vote  that  decided  the  question  being  that  of  North, 
who  originally  had  been  an  opponent  of  American  taxation.  He 
acted,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  King,  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  also  not  a  little  influenced  by  symptoms  of 
a  relaxation  of  the  prohibition  of  our  manufactures  in  America, 
which  produced  an  impression  in  his  mind  that  the  advantageous 
terms  on  which  the  Colonists  obtained  their  tea  from  us  would 
prevail  to  prevent  any  continued  resistance  on  their  part  to  this 
insignificant  duty  on  an  article  in  great  demand,  which,  except 
through  us,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  procure."  He  did  not  suf- 
ficiently take  into   consideration   the  old    Puritan    stock    from 
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which  so  many  of  the  Colonists  had  sprung,  and  the  possibility 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
there  might  exist  a  hatred  of  tyranny  stronger  than  their  desire 
for  tea. 

"  This  figment  of  a  tax,  this  pepper-corn  rent,  lost  us  our 
Colonies  in  America.  In  December,  1773,  an  organized  party 
of  men,  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  boarded  the  tea  ships  in 
Boston  harbor,  threw  the  tea  overboard  and  sank  the  ships  in 
the  sea.  These  violent  proceedings  provoked  the  ministry,  in 
vindication  of  the  national  honor,  to  close  the  port  of  Boston 
and  revoke  or  alter  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  And  the  effec- 
tive reply  from  America  was  the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence."— Doivell  on  Taxation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 

The  account,  always  interesting  in  itself,  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  separation  from  England  of  the  Colonies  now  included 
in  the  United  States  is  the  necessary  condition  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  motives  or  policy  that  directed  the  action  of  the 
newly  created  nation  setting  out  upon  its  great  career.  Accord- 
ing to  the  maxims  or  theory  of  British  statesmanship  they  had 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  alone.  The  great 
struggle  on  their  part  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  colo- 
nial life  had  been  to  secure  to  themselves  the  most  valuable  of 
all  kinds  of  independence, — that  gained  by  supplying  their  wants 
by  means  of  their  own  industries.  It  was  to  achieve  such  inde- 
pendence that  they  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Great  Britain. 
The  result  proved  that  they  had  not  overestimated  their  strength, 
or  the  justness  of  their  cause  which  arrayed  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  their  side. 

But  victory  in  the  field  by  no  means  brought  to  them  that 
independence  of  which  they  had  so  long  dreamed  and  for  which 
they  had  made  such  terrible  sacrifices.  A  contest  of  more  than 
seven  years  had  consumed  their  means,  annihilated  their  com- 
merce and  destroyed  all  mechanical  industries  other  than  those 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  carried  on  by  a  government 
known  as  the  Continental  Congress.  This  form  of  government 
continued  with  little  change  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  It 
was  a  government  which  could  recommend,  but  not  command. 
The  first  thing  to  be  provided  for,  peace  being  restored,  was  the 
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proper  adjustment  of  the  debt,  the  price  of  their  political  independ- 
ence, amounting  to  $  1 35,000,000.  For  the  payment  of  the  principal 
or  interest  of  this  debt  Congress  could  not  provide  a  dollar.  It 
could  not  take  the  first  step  for  the  regulation  of  trade  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  The  effect  of  the  political  independence 
secured  to  the  Colonies  seemed  at  first,  so  far  as  their  m5.nufact- 
ures  were  concerned,  only  to  increase  their  dependence  upon  the 
mother  country,  which,  while  flooding  the  States  with  her  own 
goods,  took  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the 
machinery  or  processes  which  had  already  secured  to  her  the 
wide  supremacy  which  she  so  long  maintained.  In  1784,  to  give 
one  example  of  many,  a  Mr.  Leonard  was  arrested  at  York,  Eng- 
land, tried  and  found  guilty  of  obtaining  models  and  plans  of 
machinery  and  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens 
with  an  intent  to  send  the  same  to  America,  and  sentenced  to 
twelvemonths'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;£200,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Peace  by  no  means 
changed  the  animus  or  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  America. 
Congress,  which  for  the  time  was  the  government,  plainly  saw 
that  the  only  way  of  escape  from  utter  anarchy  was  the  creation 
of  a  government  clothed  with  power  to  deal  effectively  with 
other  countries,  —  in  other  words,  "  to  regulate  commerce 
and  trade." 

Under  normal  conditions  the  first  instinct  of  a  people  capable 
of  civilization  is  for  authftrity  in  some  form  adequate  to  prescribe 
a  common  rule  of  conduct  for  all.  In  obedience  to  this  instinct, 
to  which  anarchy  of  all  things  is  most  abhorrent,  the  Continental 
Congress,  so  early  as  1781,  urged  upon  the  States  "the  absolute 
necessity  that  they  should  vest  in  it  authority  to  levy,  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at 
the  time  and  place  of  importation,  upon  all  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture  which  may  be 
imported  into  any  of  said  States,  from  any  foreign  port,  island,  or 
plantation,  after  May  ist,  1781."  As  such  recommendation  was 
unheeded  by  the  States,  Congress  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1783, 
again  urged  upon  them  "  the  establishment,  by  duties  upon  im- 
ported merchandise,  of  a  permanent  fund,  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  restoration  of  public  credit  and  the  punctual  discharge 
of  the  public  debt."     The  second  recommendation  shared  the  fate 
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of  the  first.  The  strange  spectacle  was  now  presented  of  a  natic 
without  the  means  of  exercising  a  single  attribute  proper  1 
sovereignty.  From  its  impotence  Congress  itself  fell  into  sue 
general  contempt  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
number  of  members  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  could  h 
kept  together.  The  terrible  condition  of  affairs  was  well  set  oi 
by  General  Washington  in  a  letter  addressed,  under  date  of  Api 
I,  1786,  to  Mr.  Jay. 

"Tour  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  acco 
with  my  own.  What  the  event  will  be  is  also  beyond  the  reach  of  my  foresigl 
We  have  errors  to  correct.  We  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  hum; 
nature  in  forming  our  confederation.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  men  will  n 
adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  the  best  calculated  for  their  own  goo 
without  the  intervention  of  a  coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exi 
long  as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere  a  power  that  will  pervade  tl 
whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority  of  the  state  goveri 
ments  extends  over  the  several  States.  To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  co 
stituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities  for  national  purposes,  appears 
me  the'very  climax  of  popular  absurdity  and  madness.  .  .  .  Many  are  of  tl 
opinion  that  Congress  have  too  frequently  made  use  of  the  humble,  suppliant  toi 
of  requisition  in  applications  to  the  States,  when  they  had  a  right  to  assert  the 
imperial  dignity  and  command  obedience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  requisitions  are 
perfect  nullity  where  thirteen  sovereign,  independent,  disunited  States  are  in  tl 
habit  of  discussing  and  refusing  compliance  with  them,  at  their  option.  Eeqi; 
sitions  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  by-word  through  the  land, 
you  tell  the  legislatures  they  have  violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invad( 
the  prerogatives  of  the  confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  What  th< 
's  to  be  done?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  train  forever.  It  is  much  to  1 
feared,  as  you  observe,  that  the  better  kind  of  people  being  disgusted  with  tl 
circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  prepared  for  any  revolution  whatever.  y\ 
are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  disa 
trous  contingencies  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"  What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  avS  capable  of  producing  !  I  a: 
told,  that  even  respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchial  form  of  governmei 
without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  speaking :  thence  to  acting  is  but 
single  step,  —  but  irrevocable  and  tremendous  I  What  a  triumph  for  the  adv 
cates  of  despotisms,  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves,  ai 
that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty  are  merely  ideal  and  fall 
cious  I  Would  to  God  that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  tl 
consequences  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  1 " 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  wretched  and  hopele; 
condition  than  that  to  which  our  country  was  now  reducei 
The  only  redeeming  feature  at  the  time  was  the  existence  ( 
the  States  governments,  which  maintained  domestic  order  withi 
their  several  borders.  But  the  States  themselves  had  opposiri 
interests  which  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  draw  them  in1 
collision.  Indeed,  some  had  already  taken  measures  to  plac 
themselves  in  exceptionally  favorable  commercial  relations  wit 
European  States. 
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Congress  having  no  power  to  "  regulate  trade,"  the  country 
immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  flooded  with  English 
goods  for  the  payment  of  which  small  means  existed  except  coin, 
which  was  exported  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  wholly  to  leave 
the  people  without  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  exchange.  In  the 
period  of  eight  years  from  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  British  merchandise  into  the  United  States 
equalled  ;£  17,443,280,  against  exports  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  of  .£6,643,763,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement :  — 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1784 

;^3,679,467 

;^749.34S 

1785 

2,308,023 

893,594 

1786 

1,603,465 

843,119 

1787 

2,009,111 

893,637 

1788 

1,886,142 

1,023,789 

1789 

2,525,298 

1,050,198 

1790 

3>43i>778 

1,191,071 

;^i7>443>284 

;^6,643,763 

From  the  impotence  of  the  government  relief  had  at  last  to 
come  from  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  people.  In  obedience 
to  a  recommendation,  undoubtedly  prompted  by  Washington,  from 
Virginia,  commissioners  from  that  State,  and  from  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  met  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of 
the  United  States ;  to  examine  into  the  relative  situation  and 
trades  of  the  different  States  ;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform 
system  of  commercial  relations  might  be  necessary  for  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent  harmony ;  and  to  report 
to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object  as, 
when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  to  provide  for  the  same." 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  States  represented 
at  Annapolis,  the  delegates  there  assembled  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  proceed  to  the  special  business  of  their  appointment. 
In  the  place  of  this  they  drew  up  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  States  for 
the  appointment  by  each  of  the  delegates  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  "to  take  into  consideration 
the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  to  devise  such  further 
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provision  as  shall  to  them  appear  necessary  to  render  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union."  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  reinforced 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  a  convention  was  held  and  a  con- 
stitution framed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789.  It  is 
always  to  be  observed  that  in  all  the  discussions  that  preceded 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  whether  within  or  outside  the 
convention  that  framed  it,  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  States  was  the  great  theme,  so  that  "the  commerce  and 
trade,"  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  of  the  country,  might  be 
regulated  by  a  rule  or  system  uniform  for  all.  For  the  general 
frame  of  the  new  government,  that  of  a  State  served  as  an  ade- 
quate model.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  were,  as 
a  rule,  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  States.  Their  union  into  a 
nation  was  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  material  or  physical 
welfare  of  all. 


FIRST   PERIOD. -THAT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  formation  of  the 
Government  under  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  became  possessed  of  the  power  for  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  they  had  in  vain  struggled, —  that  of  "  regulating 
commerce  and  trade  "  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  promote 
their  common  welfare,  especially  their  manufacturing  industries, 
which  throughout  all  their  previous  history  had  been  at  the  mercy 
or  avarice  of  England.  Nor  were  they  slow  in  the  use  of  the 
newly  acquired  power.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1789,  Mr.  Madison, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House, 
introduced  a  bill  which  speedily  became  a  law,  the  preamble  of 
which  recited  that  :  "Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures, 
that  duties  be  laid  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported, 
therefore,"  etc.,   etc.      The  Act  provided  for  the  imposition  of 
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duties  on  a  long  list  of  imported  articles,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  similar  ones  of  American  manufacture.  It  was  the 
first  bill  reported,  and  the  first  Act  passed  by  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (with  the  single  exception  of  an  Act  making 
provision  for  the  administration  of  oaths, —  a  measure  necessary 
to  enable  the  new  government  to  be  put  in  motion).  Upon  the 
introduction  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  take  the  liberty  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business  to  introduce  to  the  com- 
mittee a  subject  which  appears  to  me  of  the  greatest  magnitude;  a  subject  which 
requires  our  first  attention  and  our  united  exertions. 

"  No  gentleman  here  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  numerous  claims  upon  our 
justice,  nor  with  the  impotency  which  prevented  the  late  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  carrying  into  effect  the  dictates  of  gratitude  and  policy. 

"  The  Union,  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  government,  having 
recovered  from  the  state  of  imbecility  that  heretofore  prevented  a  performance  of 
its  duty,  ought,  in  its  first  act,  to  revise  those  principles  of  honor  and  honesty 
that  have  so  long  lain  dormant. 

"  In  pursuing  this  measure  I  know  that  two  points  occur  for  our  considera- 
tion. The  first  respects  the  general  regulation  of  commerce.  .  .  .  The  second 
relates  to  revenue  alone.    .     .     . 

"  I  presume  that  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  promote  domestic 
manufactures,  we  ought  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  present  policy  of  obtaining  a 
revenue.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  by  fixing  on  a  temporary  expedient  for 
this  purpose,  we  may  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose  by  suspending  the  considera- 
tion of  the  other  subject  until  we  obtain  full  information  of  the  state  of  our 
manufactures.  .  .  .  Gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  those  parts  of 
the  Union  which  contribute  more  under  one  system  than  the  other  are  also  those 
parts  more  thinly  planted,  and  consequently  stand  most  in  need  of  national  pro- 
tection; therefore  they  will  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  unequal  burdens. 

"  There  is  another  consideration:  The  States  that  are  most  advanced  in  popu- 
lation and  ripe  for  manufactures  ought  to  have  their  particular  interests  attended 
to  in  some  degree.  While  these  States  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations 
of  trade,  they  had  the  power  to  protect  and  cherish  such  institutions ;  by  adopt- 
ing the  present  Constitution  they  have  thrown  this  power  into  other  hands ;  they 
must  have  done  this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be 
neglected  here.  ...  It  would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them  and  divert  their  indus- 
try to  other  channels ;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  shift  from  one 
employment  to  another  without  being  injured  by  the  change.  There  may  be  some 
manufactures  which,  being  once  formed,  can  advance  toward  perfection,  without 
any  adventitious  aid,  while  others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand  of  government, 
will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative  attention  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this  purpose."  * 

The  debate  which  followed,  and  which  necessarily  took  a  wide 
range  from  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  and  the  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  of  the  interests  involved,  is  of  the  highest  historical 
importance  in  illustrating  not  only  the  desperate  condition  of 
affairs  to  be  remedied,  but  the  ideas  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  new  government  by  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  its  creation,  the  first  Congress,  containing 
large  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  over  the  deliberations  of  which  General  Wash- 

*Annal8  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  102  etaeq. 
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ington  had  presided.  Although  the  members  of  Congress  were 
most  careful  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  not 
a  suggestion  came  from  any  quarter  that  the  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  and  trade,"  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  indus- 
tries by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  foreign  products,  was  not 
a  function  of  the  new  government.  On  the  contrary,  on  every 
side,  its  exercise  was  declared  to  be  the  paramount  duty,  the 
object  being  the  one  for  which  above  all  others  the  new  govern- 
ment had  been  formed.  The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Madison  passed 
the  House  in  which  it  originated  by  a  vote  of  41  to  8,  the  non- 
contents  being  wholly  from  the  Northern  States,  on  the  ground 
that  a  great  interest  of  those  States,  that  of  shipping,  was  not 
sufficiently  cared  for.     It  passed  the  Senate  without  a  division. 

The  first  annual  message  of  General  Washington  contained 
little  else  than  reflections  upon  the  great  and  happy  change 
whereby  order  had  taken  the  place  of  the  chaos  which  had 
prevailed;  upon  the  bright  and  happy  future  before  the  people; 
upon  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  on  those  called  upon  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation,  with  supplication  for 
Supreme  guidance  and  support. 

The  second  annual  message,  under  date  of  January  8th,  1790, 
of  the  President  took  a  wider  range. 

"  Among  the  many  interesting  subjects,"  he  said,  "  which  will 
engage  your  attention,  that  for  providing  for  the  common 
defense  will  merit  particular  regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

"A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  well  armed,  but  disciplined, 
to  which  end  an  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite,  and 
their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote  stick 
■manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  for  essential, 
particularly  military,  supplies.  .  .  .  The  advancement  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  by  all  means  will  not, 
I  trust,  need  recommendation ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating 
to  you  the  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well 
to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad  as 
to  the  exertion  of  skill  and  genius  in  promoting  them  at  home  ; 
and  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  distant  parts  of  the 
country  by  a  due  attention  to  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads." 
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In  response  to  the  recommendations  in  the  message,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  isth  of  January,  1790,  passed 
an  order  :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  prepare  and  report  to  this  House  the  proper  plan  or  plans, 
conformably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such  manufactures  as  will 
tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of  other  nations 
for  essential,  particularly  for  military,  supplies." 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  upon  the  opening  in  December,  1791,  of 
the  Second  Session  of  the  Second  Congress,  submitted  his  Re- 
port, which,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  cogency  of 
arguments,  wealth  of  illustration  and  force  and  purity  of  style 
far  surpasses  any  paper  that  ever  emanated  from  any  of  the 
Departments  of  our  Government.  It  was  not  only  received  at 
the  time  with  universal  favor,  but  for  a  long  period,  and  until  the 
slaveholders  seized  the  nation  by  the  throat,  carried  with  it  all  the 
weight  of  an  organic  law.  For  nearly  fifty  years  therefrom,  the 
great  purpose  in  legislation,  so  far  as  the  tariff  was  concerned, 
was  its  adjustment  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  his  Report. 

"  It  is  now  proper,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  to  enumerate  the  principal  circum- 
stances from  which  .it  may  be  inferred  that  manufacturing  establishments  not 
only  occasion  a  positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  the  Society, 
but  that  they  contribute  essentially  to  rendering  them  greater  than  they  could 
possibly  be  without  such  establishments.    These  circumstances  are:  — 

"  1.   The  division  of  labor. 

"  2.   An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

"3.  Additional  employment  to  classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily 
engaged  in  the  business. 

"4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  coimtries. 

"5.  The  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions 
which  discriminate  men  from  each  other. 

"  6.   The  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise. 

"7.  The  creating,  in  some  instances,  a  new,  and  securing,  in  all,  a  more 
certain  and  steady,  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil. 

"Each  of  these  circumstances  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  total 
mass  of  industrious  effort  in  a  community :  together,  they  add  to  it  a  degree  of 
energy  and  effect  which  are  not  easily  conceived.  Some  comments  upon  each  of 
them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  stated,  may  serve  to  explain  their 
importance.     .     .     . 

"It  shall  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  position  referred  to 
observation,  that  manufacturing  pursuits  are  susceptible  in  a  greater  degree  of 
the  application  of  machinery  than  those  of  agriculture.  If  so,  all  the  difference 
is  lost  to  a  community,  which,  instead  of  manufacturing  for  itself,  procures  the 
fabrics  requisite  to  its  supply  from  other  countries.  The  substitution  of  foreign 
for  domestic  manufactures  is  a  transfer  to  foreign  nations  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  employment  of  machinery  in  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  employed,  with  most  utility  and  to  the  greatest  extent.    .    .    . 
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"As  to  the  additional  employment  of  classes  of  the  community  not  originall; 
engaged  in  the  particular  business. — This  is  not  among  the  least  valuable  of  th 
means  by  which  manufacturing  institutions  contribute  to  augment  the  genera 
stock  of  industry  and  production.  In  places  where  those  institutions  prevail 
besides  the  persons  regularly  engaged  in  them,  they  afford  occasional  and  extr 
employment  to  industrious  individuals  and  families  who  are  willing  to  devote  th 
leisure  resulting  from  the  intermissions  of  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  coUatera 
labors,  as  a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their  enjoyments.  Th 
husbandman  himself  experiences  a  new  source  of  profit  and  support  from  th 
increase'd  industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters;  invited  and  stimulated  by  th 
demands  of  the  neighboring  manufactories.     .     .     . 

"But  though  it  were  true  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of  regula 
tions  controlKng  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics  was  an  inereas 
of  price,  it  is  universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  with  ever 
successful  manufacture.  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfec 
tion,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons 
it  invariably  becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  atteni 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and,  accordingly 
seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreigi 
article  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.     The  internal  competition  which  takes  placi 

,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  prici 
of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed 

I  This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  with  experience.  Whence  i 
follows  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community,  with  a  view  to  eventual  an( 
permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  a  nationa 
view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price  must  always  be  well  compensated  by  i 
permanent  reduction  of  it." 

From  the  prominence  given  to  Hamilton  by  his  report,  whicl 
left  nothing  unsaid  which  could  add  to  its  cogency  and  force 
he  has  been  usually  called  the  father,  in  this  country,  of  the  prin 
ciple  of  protection.  He  was  no  more  the  father  of  it  than  wa; 
Madison,  who  preceded  him,  or  than  Washington,  who  precedec 
Madison,  in  its  advocacy.  No  one  of  them  was  any  more  it 
father  than  he  was  the  father  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
Protection  of  domestic  industries  is  but  an  expression  of  thi 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  In  some  form  as  a  foil  to  oppressioi 
and  as  a  means  of  escaping  therefrom,  it  was  the  crowning  passio: 
of  our  people  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  colonial  life 
It  was  the  instinct  that  inspired  the  first  act  of  our  newly  forme( 
government.  It  is  an  instinct  in  obedience  to  which  every  Eng 
lish  Colony  has  acted.  So  soon  as  they  were  allowed  to  establisl 
a  "responsible  government,"  or  aimed  at  any  degree  of  autor 
omy,  of  which  Canada  and  the  Australian  Provinces  may  b 
taken  as  striking,  though  by  no  means  singular,  examples, —  all,  t- 
the  infinite  disgust  of  Old  England,  imposed  heavy  duties  upoi 
articles  of  her  manufacture,  the  better  to  allow  their  own  peopl 
to  work  into  fabrics  their  raw  materials  at  or  near  the  spot  wher 
they  were  raised  or  grown.  It  is  the  same  instinct  that  control 
the  European  nations  in  their  relations  with  England,  for  th 
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reason,  as  is  assumed,  that  she  can  manufacture  at  a  lower  cost 
than  themselves  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  consump- 
tion. They  well  know  that  political  is  of  little  account  without 
industrial  or  material  independence,  the  latter  being  the  chief 
object  for  which  all  political  organizations  exist, — all  human  affairs 
resolving  themselves  in  the  end  into  questions  of  money.  Time  no 
more  absolves  a  government  from  considerations  of  the  material 
welfare  of  its  people  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations  than 
it  absolves  them  from  considerations  of  their  political  welfare. 
The  former  is  really  of  higher  importance,  for  it  can  be  more 
easily  and  successfully  assailed.  With  individuals,  so  with  govern- 
ments :  their  responsibilities  and  duties  only  increase  in  number 
and  magnitude  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  moment  such  increas- 
ing demands  are  ignored  does  a  nation  fall  behind  in  the  great 
race,  the  crown  of  which  is  an  abundant  and  well-distributed 
material  welfare.  England  alone  of  the  nations  has  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  free-trade  from  a  conviction  that  she  excelled  all 
others  in  the  prime  conditions  of  cheap  production,  an  abun- 
dance of  coal  and  labor  at  low  cost,  and,  from  the  proximity  of 
both  to  tide-water,  excelling  at  the  same  time  all  nations  in  the 
cheapness  and  ease  with  which  her  products  could  be  distributed. 
All  that  in  her  view  was  wanting  to  secure  to  herself  material 
and  with  it  political  supremacy  the  world  over,  was  the  removal 
of  all  limits  to  the  free  and  untaxed  distribution  of  her  products. 
Such  has  been  the  key-note  of  her  foreign  policy  from  time  imme- 
morial,— the  breaking  down,  through  her  superior  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  competing 
with  her  own.  Such  is  "  English  Free  Trade."  Its  essence  is  sel- 
fishness, pure  and  simple.  Should  it  be  replied  that  protection  is 
founded  upon  the  same  selfish  instincts,  it  may  be  answered  that 
protection  has  this  great  advantage :  it  implies  a  sacrifice  of  a 
present  for  a  future  and  higher  good.  England  to  maintain  her 
supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation  must  treat  labor  as  raw 
material, — the  cheaper  her  labor  the  more  assured  her  supremacy. 
Protection  assumes  to  take  the  laborer  out  of  the  category  of  raw 
material,  and  to  place  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  indulge 
in  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  proper  to  manhood.  The  advan- 
tage of  protection  to  capital  is  not  in  increased  return  secured  to 
it  thereby, — for  domestic  competition  will  always  bring  down  the 
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rate  of  profit  of  a  manufacturer  to  that  which  can  be  realized  in 
other  departments  of  industry, — but  in  the  stability  it  assures 
to  him  that  excessive  competition  shall  come  from  his  fellows 
alone,  all  being  in  a  like  position  as  to  opportunities  and  means, 
success  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  industry  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  organization  and  skill  brought  into  play.  An 
American  manufacturer  can  with  sufficient  accuracy  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  domestic  industries  likely  to  compete  with  his  own, 
and  extend  or  curtail  operations  accordingly.  He  cannot  take  a 
census  of  the  industries  of  the  world.  Without  some  protection 
against  a  competition,  the  extent  of  which  he  can  never  meas- 
ure, he  will  be  afloat,  without  rudder,  compass,  chronometer,  or 
chart,  upon  a  boundless  ocean. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  hardly  set  in 
motion,  when  the  great  wars  broke  out  which  convulsed  Europe 
until  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  example  of  our 
people  in  achieving  their  independence  helped  to  kindle  the 
mighty  flame  that  swept  with  resistless  violence  over  the  Old 
World.  The  only  neutral  commercial  nation,  we  became  the  car- 
riers on  the  ocean  of  the  belligerents,  and  fed  their  armies  with 
the  products  of  our  agriculture.  As  their  necessities  knew  no 
bounds,  our  means  and  industries  were  wholly  absorbed  in  minis- 
tering to  them.  It  was  our  golden  age.  But  such  prosper- 
ity could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  both  England  and 
France.  By  both,  our  ships  wherever  found,  were  seized  and 
searched,  and  often  confiscated  for  no  offences  but  those  alleged 
by  their  captors,  our  flag  securing  no  immunity  either  for  our  ships 
or  our  seamen.  To  such  invasions  of  our  rights  in  1807  we  re- 
plied with  the  Act  of  Embargo,  by  which  we  practically  withdrew 
ourselves  from  the  ocean ;  in  1808,  with  the  Act  of  Non-inter- 
course; and,  finally,  in  1812,  harassed  and  goaded  by  England 
beyond  endurance,  with  a  declaration  of  war.  In  1815  came 
peace,  to  find  us  in  a  condition  as  destitute  and  wretched  as  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence.  In  the  long  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Embargo,  Non-intercourse,  and  War,  our  ships  had 
rotted  at  our  wharves.  The  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of 
our  agriculture  was  at  an  end.  During  this  period  and  in  fact 
during  the  whole  period  from  the  formation  of  our  government 
down  to  1807,  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  employments  and  in  the 
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distractions  which  subsequently  followed,  we  made  very  little 
progress  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  The  country 
was  not  only  thoroughly  impoverished,  and  its  industries  demor- 
alized, but  it  was  again  confronted  with  a  formidable  debt  con- 
tracted to  carry  on  the  war.  To  aggravate  the  situation,  no 
sooner  was  the  war  over  than  England  poured  in  upon  us  vast 
masses  of  merchandise,  for  which  we  had  no  means  of  payment. 
The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  country  for  1813  and  18 14 
equalled  only  ;^ 3 4, 9 70, 000 ;  for  1815  and  1816  (peace  being 
restored  early  in  1815)  it  equalled  ^260,144,274.  The  value  of 
the  exports  for  1815  and  1816  equalled  only  ^110,756,299,  the 
excess  in  value  of  the  imports  for  the  two  years  equalling 
^149,287,975.  For  the  three  first  quarters  of  1815,  the  value  of 
imports  equalled  ^83,080,073,  and  from  October  ist,  1815,  to 
October  ist,  1816,  ^155,302,700;  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
the  same  period  equalled  only  ^134,478,205. 

"  This  vast  influx  of  foreign  goods  not  only  glutted  the  market,  and  subjected 
the  importer  to  great  losses,  but  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  American  woollen  and 
cotton  manufacturer.  The  latter  effect  was  viewed  by  British  statesmen  with  no 
little  satisfaction,  and  was  deemed  an  ample  compensation  for  any  losses  sustained 
by  the  English  manufacturers.  Mr.  Brougham,  referring  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  latter,  declared  in  Parliament  that,  '  it  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a 
loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order  by  the  glut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those 
rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which  the  war  had  forced  into  exist- 
ence, contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things.'  American  statesmen  now  saw 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  justice,  of  affording  some  protection  to  those  manufact- 
ures, which,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  had  been  called,  if  not  forced,  into  existence. 
They  had  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the  American  army,  from  the  want  of  necessary 
clothing,  during  the  short  period  of  the  war,  and  they  were  too  sensible  what  the 
country  owed  to  those  who  had  adventured  their  capital  and  credit  in  a  new  and 
untried  business  not  to  listen  to  their  application  to  be  saved  from  utter  ruin."  * 

With  disaster  and  distress  on  every  side,  no  wonder  that  the 
exercise  of  the  power  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress  for 
the  regulation  of  "  commerce  and  trade "  was  demanded  in  em- 
phatic terms.  In  obedience  thereto,  on  the  12th  of  March,  18 16, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  brought 
in  a  bill  which,  when  passed,  became  the  famous  Act  of  18 16, 
and  which  constituted  a  new  departure  in  the  Tariff  legislation  of 
the  United  States.  Although  Mr.  Lowndes,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  had  nominally  the  charge  of  the 
measure,  the  burden  of  its  support  was  assumed  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  who,  next  to  Mr.  Clay  its 
speaker,  was  the  most  commanding  and  influential  figure  in  it. 

•Pitkin's  Statifltics,  474. 
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"The  debate  heretofore  on  this  subject,  has  been,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "on 
the  degree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures ;  all  professing  to  be  friendly  to  those  infant  establishments,  and  to 
be  willing  to  extend  to  them  adequate  encouragement.  The  present  motion*  as- 
sumes a  new  aspect.  It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the  ground  that  manufact- 
ures ought  not  to  receive  any  encouragement,  and  will,  in  its  operation,  leave  our 
cotton  establishments  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  they  are  not  capable  of  meet- 
ing with  success,  without  the  proviso  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
motion  now  under  discussion.  Until  the  debate  assumed  this  new  form,  he  had 
determined  to  be  silent;  participating,  as  he  largely  did,  in  that  general  anxiety 
which  is  felt,  after  so  long  and  laborious  a  session,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  our 
families.  But  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  touching,  as  it  does,  the 
security  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
indulge  him  in  a  few  observations.  He  regretted  much  his  want  of  preparation  — 
he  meant  not  a  verbal  preparation,  for  he  had  ever  despised  such,  but  that  due 
and  mature  meditation  and  arrangement  of  thought  which  the  House  is  entitled 
to  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  any  portion  of  their  time.  But  whatever  his 
arguments  might  want  on  that  account  in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be  made  up  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  situation.  He  was  no  manufacturer ;  he  was  not  from 
that  portion  of  oiu'  country  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  interested.  Coming,  as  he 
did,  from  the  South,  having,  in  common  with  his  immediate  constituents,  no 
interest  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  selling  its  products  high,  and  buying 
cheap  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  no  motives  could  be  attributed  to  him 
but  such  as  were  disinterested. 

"He  had  asserted,  that  the  subject  before  them  was  connected  with  the 
security  of  the  country.  It  would,  doubtless,  by  some  be  considered  a  rash  asser- 
tion ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  and  he  hoped, 
with  due  attention,  to  establish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House. 

"  The  security  of  a  country  mainly  depends  on  its  spirit  audits  means;  and 
the  latter  principally  on  its  moneyed  resources.  Modified  as  the  industry  of  this 
country  now  is,  combined  with  our  peculiar  situation,  and  want  of  a  naval  as- 
cendancy, whenever  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  a  nation 
dominant  on  the  ocean,  and  it  is  almost  only  with  such  we  can  at  present  be,  the 
moneyed  resources  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  must  fail.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  body  to  adopt  those  measures  of  prudent 
foresight  which  the  event  of  war  made  necessary.  We  cannot,  he  presumed,  be 
indifferent  to  dangers  from  abroad,  unless,  indeed,  the  House  is  prepared  to  in- 
dulge in  the  phantom  of  eternal  peace,  which  seemed  to  possess  the  dream  of 
some  of  its  members.  Could  such  a  state  exist,  no  foresight  of  fortitude  would  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Republic ;  but  as  it  is  the  mere  illusion  of 
the  imagination  —  as  every  people,  who  ever  has  or  ever  will  exist,  are  subjected 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  plain 
dictate  of  wisdom,  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  What,  then,  let  us  consider, 
constitute  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  what  are  the  effects  of  war  on  them? 
Commerce  and  agriculture,  till  lately,  almost  the  only,  still  constitute  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  our  wealth.  So  long  as  these  remain  uninterrupted,  the  country 
prospers;  but  war,  as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  is  equally  destructive  to  both. 
They  both  depend  on  foreign  markets,  and  our  country  is  placed,  as  it  regards 
them,  in  a  situation  strictly  insular;  a  wide  ocean  rolls  between.  Our  commerce 
neither  is  nor  can  be  protected  by  the  present  means  of  the  country.  What,  then, 
are  the  effects  of  a  war  with  a  maritime  power  —  with  England  ?  Our  commerce 
annihilated,  spreading  individual  misery,  and  producing  national  poverty;  our 
agriculture  cut  off  from  its  accustomed  markets,  the  surplus  product  of  the  farmer 
perishes  on  his  hands ;  and  he  ceases  to  produce,  because  he  cannot  sell.  His 
resoxirces  are  dried  up,  while  his  expenses  are  greatly  increased;  as  all  manufact- 
ured articles,  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life,  rise  to  an 
extravagant  price.    The  recent  war  fell  with  peculiar  pressure  on  the  growers  of 

*  The  motion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  one  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia  to 
Btrike  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  fixing  the  minimum  price  of  cotton  goods  at  &  cents  the  square 
yard.  In  avowing  his  willingness  to  encouvago,  so  far  as  was  proper,  manufactures  of  cloths,  as 
carried  on  in  families,  Mr.  Randolph  objected  to  the  encouragements  of  manufaotiu-ing  establish 
ments  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
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cotton  and  tobacco,  and  other  great  staples  of  the  country;  and  the  same  state  of 
things  will  recur  in  the  event  of  another,  unless  prevented  by  the  foresight  of  this 
body.  If  the  mere  statement  of  facts  did  not  carry  conviction  to  any  mind,  as  he 
conceived  it  is  calculated  to  do,  additional  arguments  might  be  drawn  from  the 
general  nature  of  wealth.  Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce, 
taken  separately,  is  the  cause  of  wealth ;  It  flows  from  the  three  combined,  and 
cannot  exist  without  each.  The  wealth  of  any  single  nation,  or  any  in- 
dividual, it  is  true,  may  not  immediately  depend  on  the  three,  but  such  wealth 
alvyays  presupposes  their  existence.  He  viewed  the  words  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense.  Without  commerce,  industry  would  have  no  stimulus;  with- 
out manufactures,  it  would  be  without  the  means  of  production;  and  without 
agricul  ture,  neither  of  the  others  can  subsist.  When  separated  entirely  and  per- 
manently, they  perish.  .  .  .  When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain 
perfection,  as  they  soon  will  under  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  we  will  no 
longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus 
produce;  and,  what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and  cheap  supply 
of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community ; 
and  instead  of  that  languor  of  industry,  and  individual  distress  now  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community 
will  not  be  materially  impaired.  The  arm  of  Government  will  be  nerved,  and 
taxes  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
may  be  greatly  increased ;  loans,  so  uncertain  and  hazardous,  may  be  less  relied 
on ;  thus  situated,  the  storm  may  heat  without,  but  within  all  will  be  quiet  and 
safe.  To  give  perfection  to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  at  least  such  an  exten- 
sion of  our  navy  as  will  prevent  the  cutting  oft  our  coasting  trade.  The  advan- 
tage of  each  is  so  striking  as  not  to  require  illustration,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  the  recent  war.  It  is  tljus  the  resources  of  this  Government  and 
people  would  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  a  foreign  war  materially  to  impair. 
.  .  .  It  is  certainly  a  great  political  evil,  incident  to  the  character  of  the  indus- 
try of  this  country,  that,  however  prosperous  our  situation  when  at  peace,  with 
uninterrupted  commerce,  and  nothing  then  could  exceed  it,  the  moment  that  we 
were  involved  In  war  the  whole  Is  reversed.  When  resources  are  most  needed ;  when 
indispensable  to  maintain  the  honor,  yes,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  then 
they  desert  us.  Our  currency  is  also  sure  to  experience  the  shock,  and  becomes  so 
deranged  as  to  prevent  us  from  calling  out  fairly  whatever  of  means  is  left  to  the 
country.  The  result  of  a  war  in  the  present  state  of  our  naval  power,  is  the 
blockade  of  oiu"  seacoast,  and  consequent  destruction  of  our  trade.  The  wants 
and  habits  of  the  country,  founded  on  the  use  of  foreign  articles,  must  be  gratified; 
Importation  to  a  certain  extent  continues,  through  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  or 
unlawful  trafflc;  the  exportation  of  our  bulky  articles  is  prevented,  too;  the 
specie  of  the  country  is  drawn  to  pay  the  balance  perpetually  accumulating  against 
us;  and  the  final  result  Is  a  total  derangement  of  our  currency.     .     .     . 

"We  have  abtmdance  of  resources,  and  things  naturally  tend  at  this  moment 
in  that  direction.  A  prosperous  commerce  has  poured  an  immense  amount  of 
commercial  capital  into  this  country.  This  capital  has,  until  lately,  found  occu- 
pation in  commerce;  but  that  state  of  the  world  which  transferred  it  to  this 
country,  and  gave  it  active  employment,  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  full  employment  for  our  prodigious  amount  of  tonnage;  where 
markets  for  the  numerous  and  abundant  products  of  our  country  ?  This  great 
body  of  active  capital,  which  for  the  moment  has  found  sufficient  employment  in 
supplying  our  markets,  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  measures  preceding  it,  must 
find  a  new  direction ;  It  will  not  be  idle.  What  chaimel  can  it  take  but  that  of 
manufactures?  This,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  Its  direction.  It  will 
Introduce  a  new  era  in  our  affairs,  in  many  respects  highly  advantageous,  and 
ought  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Government.  ...  In  his  opinion,  the 
liberty  and  the  union  of  the  country  were  inseparably  united.  That  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  would  most  certainly  involve  the  former,  so  its  maintenance 
will,  with  equal  certainty,  preserve  it .  He  did  not  speak  lightly.  He  had  often 
and  long  revolved  it  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  critically  examined  into  the  causes 
that  destroyed  the  liberty  of  other  States.  There  are  none  that  apply  to  us,  or 
apply  with  a  force  to  alarm.  The  basis  of  our  Kepuhlic  Is  too  broad,  and  its 
structure  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  them.     Its  extension  and  organization  will 
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be  found  to  afford  effectual  security  against  their  operation;  but  let  it  be  deeply 
impressed  on  the  heart  of  this  House  and  country,  that  while  they  guarded 
against  the  old,  they  exposed  us  to  a  new  and  terrible  danger  —  disunion.  This 
single  word  comprehended  almost  the  sum  of  our  political  dangers;  and 
against  it  we  ought  to  be  perpetually  gaaxded."— Abridgement  of  Debates, 
V.  640,  et  seq. 

The  bill  championed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  54,  and  the  Senate  finally  without  a  division. 
In  neither  body  were  sectional  or  local  issues  raised  ;  nor  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  Congress  to  pass  a  tariff  law, 
making  protection  the  end  and  revenue  the  incident.  The 
debate  turned  wholly  upon  the  fitness  of  the  several  sections  of 
the  bill  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought,  a  large  number  of 
Northern  members  voting  against  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
interests  of  their  constituents  were  not  properly  considered. 

"And  thus,"  to  quote  Benton,  certainly  an  adequate  authority,  "was  inaugu- 
rated a  new  policy  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports.  Before 
the  war  of  1812  the  revenue  had  been  the  object  of  those  duties,  and  protection 
to  manufactures  an  incident.  Now  this  policy  was  reversed :  protection  became 
the  object,  and  revenue  the  incident;  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disregard  revenue 
altogether,  and  a  surplus  of  $9,000,000  was  actually  created.  Duties  now  became 
excessive.  No  longer  the  5  per  centum,  the  7J^,  the  10,  12)4,  15,  which  formerly 
prevailed;  but  all  these  were  doubled  with  additions,  and  the  introduction  of 
minimum  valuations,  which  gave  to  a  high  duty  the  further  advantage  of  being 
calculated  upon  a  fictitious  value.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  discus- 
sion on  the  tariff  policy,  which  afterwards  divided  and  disunited  the  country,  and 
attained  the  height  of  an  orgainzed  State  resistance  to  a  tariff  of  protection,  and 
a  conditional  ordinance  of  secession  if  it  were  not  abandoned,  and  that  by  a  given 
day." — Abridgement  of  Debates,  v.  645. 


Probably  no  person  at  the  time  exerted  a  greater  influence  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  18 16,  which  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  country,  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  who, 
eight  years  previous  thereto,  had  retired  from  public  life.  From 
certain  passages  in  his  Notes  (written  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution)  on  Virginia,  the  impression  got  abroad  that 
he  was  not  favorable  to  the  principle  of  protection.  He  was  not 
slow  in  disabusing  the  public  mind. 

"  You  tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Benjamin  Austin,  under  date 
of  March  16,  1816,  "  I  anx  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our  dependence 
on  England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  been  so 
quoted  with  more  candor.  But  within  the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
how  are  circumstances  changed  1  We  were  then  in  peace, — onr  independent  place 
among  nations  was  acknowledged.  A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw  materials 
in  ex,change  for  the  same  material  after  receiving  the  last  touch  of  industry  was 
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worthy  the  welcome  of  all  nations.  It  was  expected  that  those,  especially,  to  whom 
manufacturing  industry  was  important,  would  cherish  the  friendship  of  such 
customers  by  every  favor,  and  particularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of 
justice  and  friendship.  Under  this  prospect  the  question  seemed  legitimate, 
whether  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land,  courting  the  hand  of 
husbandry,  the  industry  of  agriculture  or  that  of  manufactures,  would  add 
most  to  the  national  wealth?  And  the  doubt  on  the  utility  of  American  manu- 
factures was  entertained  on  this  consideration  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman  a  vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth 
on  which  it  is  employed.  For  one  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  she 
renders  20,  30,  and  even  50  fold.  Whereas  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  falls  in 
most  instances  vastly  below  this  profit.  Pounds  of  flax  in  his  hands  yield  but 
pennyweights  of  lace.  This  exchange,  too,  laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a 
field  did  it  promise  for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean!  what  a  niursery  for  that 
class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that 
element!  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1785,  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia 
were  first  published,  when  the  ocean,  being  open  to  all  nations,  and  their  common 
rights  on  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under  regulations  sanctioned  by  the 
assent  and  usages  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  might  claim  some 
consideration.  But  who  in  1785  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  civilized  society? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished  in  the  rank  of  nations, 
for  science  and  cioilization,  would  have  suddenly  descended  from  that  honorable 
eminence,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  those  laws  established  by  the  Author  of 
nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man,  would  cover  earth 
and  sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  to  do  it  with 
temporal  impunity ;  and  that  under  this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order, 
we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships,  and  have  thousands  of  oui 
citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slavery?  And  all  this  has  taken  place.  The  British 
interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbors  of  the  globe,  without  having  first  proceeded 
to  some  one  of  theirs,  there  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and  obtained 
a  license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.  The  French  declared  them  to  b€ 
lawful  prize,  if  they  had  touched  at  a  port,  or  been  visited  by  a  ship,  of  the  enemy 
nation.  Thus  were  we  completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.  Compare  this  state 
of  things  with  that  of  '85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  on  the  circum 
stances  of  that  day  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present.  We  have 
experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and 
power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  nations; 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves. 
We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.  The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is. 
Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign 
nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for 
reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins,  and 
to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  am  not  one 
of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to 
our  independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different 
opinion  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  where  an  equiva- 
lent domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand, 
and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly 
wielded  it.  If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  question 
of  '85  will  then  recur,  viz. :  Will  our  surplus  labor  be  then  more  beneficially 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art?  We  have 
time  yet  for  consideration  before  that  question  will  press  upon  us,  and  the 
maxim  to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist ; 
for  in  so  complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  maxim  can  be  laid 
down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstances.  Inattention  to 
this  i?  what  has  called  for  this  explanation,  to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandid, 
who  use  my  former  opinion  only  as  a  stalking-horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage 
to  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  nation. 

—  Letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  January  9th,  1816 
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The  doctrine  of  protection,  to  which  peculiar  emphasis  was 
given  by  the  Act  of  r8i6,  had  a  twin  brother,  for  which,  if  possible, 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  still  greater  regard, — that  of  "Internal  Improve- 
ments." A  bill  for  their  promotion  had  been  opposed  by  him  in 
1815  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prematurely  introduced. 

"Since  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "the  bank  law  has 
passed ;  the  subscription  been  filled  under  auspicious  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  bank  was  about  to  go  into  operation.  Now  was  a 
proper  moment  for  the  House  to  consider  whether  the  cause  of 
Internal  Improvement  was  the  proper  direction  for  the  profits  of 
that  institution.  It  was  not  his  object  at  this  period  to  discuss 
the  importance  of  National  Improvement.  It  was  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  was  of  such  importance  as  to  have  been  annually  rec- 
ommended to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Executive.  That 
it  had  not  been  heretofore  acted  on,  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  impression  derogating  from  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
It  arose  from  the  want  of  funds,  from  the  embarrassed  state  of 
our  finances,  and  from  the  critical  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
which  demanded  all  our  attention.  We  had  now  abundance  of 
revenue,  and  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  giving  leisure  to  Congress  to 
examine  subjects  connected  with  domestic  affairs, —  of  all  which 
Internal  Improvement  was  not  exceeded  in  importance  by  any." 
Mr.  Calhoun  thereupon  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. Of  that  committee  he  was  appointed  Chairman,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1816.  He  reported  a  bill  to  appropriate  the 
dividends  to  arise  on  the  share  capital  held  by  the  United  States 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  "for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals."  In  support  of  such  bill,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  he  made  an  elaborate  speech  defending  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  measure,  enlarging  most  eloquently  upon 
the  influence  those  works  would  exert  in  promoting  our  welfare, 
and  in  uniting  in  fraternal  bonds  the  widely  separated  portions 
of  our  vast  domain,  liable  to  become  alienated  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  fall  apart,  unless  adequate  instruments  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  social  intercourse  were  provided :  — 

"What  can  be  more  important,"  he  said,  "than  a  perfect  unity  in  feelings 
and  sentiments?  And  what  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  produce  it  than  over- 
coming the  effects  of  distance?    No   country  enjoying  freedom  ever  occupied 
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anything  like  as  great  an  extent  of  country  as  this  Eepuhlic.  One  hundred  year* 
ago,  the  most  profound  philosophers  did  not  believe  it  to  be  even  possible.  They 
did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a  pure  Kepublic  could  exist  on  as  great  a  scale 
even  as  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  What  then  was  considered  as  chimerical 
we  now  have  the  felicity  to  enjoy;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  such  is  the 
happy  mould  of  our  Government,  so  well  are  the  State  and  general  powers 
blended,  that  much  of  our  political  happiness  draws  its  origin  from  the  extent 
of  our  Kepublic.  It  has  exempted  us  from  most  of  the  causes  which  distracted 
the  small  Republics  of  antiquity.  Let  it  not,  however,  he  forgotten,  let  it,  said 
he,  be  forever  kept  in  mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all  calamities, 
next  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  even  to  that  in  its  consequence  —  disunion.  We 
are  great,  and  rapidly  —  he  was  about  to  say  fearfully  —  growing.  This,  said 
he,  is  our  pride  and  danger,  —  our  weakness  and  our  strength.  Little  does  he 
deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  this  people  who  does  not  raise  his  mind 
to  these  truths.  We  are  under  the  most  imperious  obligation  to  counteract  every: 
tendency  to  disunion.  The  strongest  of  all  cements  is,  undoubtedly,  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and,  above  all,  the  moderation  of  this  House;  yet  the  great  subject  on 
which  we  are  now  deliberating,  in  this  respect,  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. Whatever  impedes  the  intercourse  of  the  extremes  with  this,  the 
centre  of  the  Kepublic,  weakens  the  Union.  The  more  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
commercial  circulation,  the  more  extended  that  of  social  intercourse,  the  more 
strongly  are  we  bound  together,  the  more  inseparable  are  our  destinies.  Those 
who  know  the  human  heart  best,  know  how  powerfully  distance  tends  to  break 
the  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Nothing,  not  even  dissimilarity  of  language, 
tends  more  to  estrange  man  from  man.  Let  us  then  bind  the  Republic  together 
with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals.  Let  us  conquer  space.  It  is  thus 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Kepublic  will  be  brought  within  a  few  days'  travel 
of  the  centre ;  it  is  thus  that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the  news  of  Boston 
still  moist  from  the  press.  The  mail  and  the  press,  said  he,  are  the  nerves 
of  the  body  politic.  By  them  the  slightest  impression  made  on  the  most  remote 
parts  is  communicated  to  the  whole  system;  and  the  more  perfect  the  means 
of  transportation  the  more  rapid  and  true  the  vibration.  To  aid  us  in  this 
great  work,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  Republic,  we  inhabit  a  country 
presenting  the  most  remarkable  advantages.  Belted  around,  as  it  is,  by  lakes 
and  oceans,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  bays  and  rivers,  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry and  art  is  tempted  to  improvement.  So  situated,  said  he,  blessed  with  a 
form  of  government  at  once  combining  liberty  and  strength,  we  may  reasonably 
raise  our  eyes  to  a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
oiir  advantages.  If,  however,  neglecting  them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  selfish, 
and  sectional  spirit,  to  take  possession  of  this  House,  this  happy  scene  will 
vanish.  We  will  divide,  and  in  its  consequences  will  follow  misery  and 
despotism.    ... 

"  He  believed  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  be  much  endangered 
by  a  doubt  of  the  power,  as  he  conceived  on  that  point  there  were  not  many 
who  were  opposed.  The  mode  is  principally  objected  to.  A  system,  it  is  con- 
tended, ought  to  be  presented  before  the  money  is  appropriated.  He  thought 
differently.  To  set  apart  the  fund  appeared  to  him  to  be  naturally  the  first 
act;  at  least  he  took  it  to  be  the  only  practicable  course.  A  bill  filled  with 
details  would  have  but  a  faint  prospect  of  passing.  The  enemies  to  any  possible 
system  in  detail,  and  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would  unite  and  defeat 
it.  Though  he  was  unwilling  to  incorporate  details  in  the  bill,  yet  he  was  not 
adverse  to  presenting  his  views  on  that  point.  The  first  great  object  was  to 
perfect  the  communication  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  This  might  be  fairly 
considered  as  the  principal  artery  of  the  whole  system.  The  next  was  the 
connection  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River.  In  a  political,  commercial,  and 
military  point  of  view,  few  objects  could  be  more  important.  The  next  object  of 
chief  importance  was  to  connect  all  the  great  commercial  points  on  the  Atlantic, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with 
the  Western  States  ;  and,  finally,  to  perfect  the  intercourse  between  the  West  and 
New  Orleans.  These  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  great  objects.  There  were  others, 
no  doubt  of  great  importance,  which  would  receive  the  aid  of  Government."  * 

*  AbridgmeBt  of  Debates,  705  et  aeq. 
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The  Tariff  of  1789  imposed  specific  duties  upon  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  articles  which  the  country  was  not  well  fitted  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  ad  valorem  duties  upon  articles  which  it  was  fitted  to 
produce, —  a  rule  which  subsequently  was  in  great  measure  re- 
versed. Upon  iron  rolled  or  hammered,  and  upon  iron  castings, 
the  ad  valorem  rate  was  7i  per  cent.  The  greater  number  of  arti- 
cles of  woollen  manufacture  came  in  as  "non-enumerated,"  the 
rate  upon  such  being  5  per  cent.  So  with  most  kinds  of  cotton 
goods.  In  1790  and  1791  there  was  some  increase  of  rates  on 
luxuries, —  upon  wines,  distilled  spirits,  tea,  and  the  like.  By  the 
Acts  of  1794  and  1795  the  duties  on  iron  and  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  articles  were  raised  to  1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  on 
cotton  goods  to  I2i  per  cent.  By  several  Acts  passed  in  1804, 
1807,  and  1808,  the  ad  valorem  rates  were  raised,  generally  to  I7i 
per  cent.  By  the  same  Acts,  on  some  kinds  of  manufactures  of 
iron,  the  duties  were  made  specific  at  from  i  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
By  the  Act  of  1816  the  duty  on  sheet  iron  was  raised  to  3  cents  the 
pound,  upon  rolled  iron  to  2  cents,  on  hammered  iron  to  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  on  pig  iron  to  50  cents  the  lOO  pounds,  the  duties 
on  other  articles  of  iron  being  increased  so  as  to  bear  a  proper 
ratio  to  their  assumed  cost.  The  general  rate  of  increase  of  duties 
from  1789  to  1 8 16  is  well  shown  by  those  imposed  under  the  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  laws  upon  "  non-enumerated  articles  "  which 
included  a  large  list.  The  rate  imposed  on  such  by  the  Act  of 
1789  was  5  per  cent;  by  that  of  1 792,  7^  per  rent,  bj  those  of 
1794-5,  10  per  cent ;  by  those  of  1797  and  i8oOj  12^  per  cen  ;  by 
those  of  1804,  7,  and  8,  15  per  cent;  and  by  the  Act  of  1816,  30 
per  cent.  By  the  Act  of  18 16  the  duties  imposed  on  manufactures 
of  cotton  of  all  descriptions,  or  of  manufactures  of  which  cotton 
was  the  material  of  chief  value,  and  on  cotton  twist,  yarn,  or 
thread,  was  as  follows :  For  three  years  next  ensuing  the  30th  day 
of  June  next,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  provided  that 
all  cotton  cloths,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief 
value  (except  nankeens  imported  direct  from  China),  the  original 
cost  of  which  at  the  place  whence  imported,  with  the  addition  of 
20  per  centum  if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from 
places  beyond  it,  and  of  10  per  centum  if  imported  from  any  other 
place,  shall  be  less  than  25  cents  per  square  yard,  shall,  with  such 
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addition,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  25  cents  per  square, 
yard,  and  shall  be  charged  with  duty  accordingly ;  provided  also, 
that  all  unbleached  and  uncolored  cotton  twist,  yarn,  or  thread,  the 
original  cost  of  which  shall  be  less  than  60  cents  per  pound,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  60  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  be 
charged  with  duty  accordingly ;  and  all  bleached  and  colored  yarn, 
the  original  cost  of  which  shall  have  been  less  than  75  cents  per 
pound,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  75  cents  per  pound, 
and  shall  be  charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

On  woollen  manufactures  of  all  descriptions,  or  of  which  wool 
is  the  material  of  chief  value,  except  blankets,  woollen  rugs,  and 
worsted  or  stuff  goods,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  from 
and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next  until  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1819,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  after  that  day  20  per 
centum  of  the   said  articles. — Customs  Tariff  Legislation,  38,  39. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  how  radically  the  Tariff  of 
1 8 16  differed  from  that  advocated  in  1791  by  Hamilton.  The 
former  with  the  introduction  of  minimums  and  specific  duties 
marked,  as  Benton  declared,  an  epoch  in  the  Tariff  legislation 
of  the  country,  as  by  it  protection  was  the  end,  revenue  the 
incident.  Had  Hamilton  again  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action, 
he  would  hardly  have  recognized  in  the  Tariff  of  18 16  a  trace 
of  his  own  work.  South  Carolina,  not  Massachusetts,  was  the 
author  of  a  measure  which  in  that  very  State  was  afterwards 
denounced  as  the  sum  of  all  iniquities  ;  Calhoun,  not  Hamilton, 
the  instrument  that  gave  it  place  on  the  statute  book. 

The  Tariff  of  18 16,  although  protection  was  its  end,  failed 
to  accomplish  the  results  predicted  of  it.  The  country  had 
become  so  much  exhausted  by  the  long  period  covered  by  the 
Embargo,  non-intercourse  and  war  that  capital  the  first  con- 
dition was  wanting  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  new 
industry.  Had  capital  been  abundant  our  people  had  neither  the 
training  nor  the  machinery  nor  appliances  necessary  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  old  world,  thoroughly 
trained,thoroughly  equipped  with  an  abundance  of  capital  always 
at  command.  As  it  was,  disaster  followed  close  upon  all  attempts 
to  set  up  manufacturing  establishments  for  ourselves.  Of  this, 
the   evidence    presented    at   the   numerous    conventions   called 
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throughout  the  Northern  States  only  too  well  attest.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  conventions  was  that  held  at  Harrisburg 
in  1818.  The  woollen  and  iron  industries  being  those  which  were 
suffering  the  most,  the  Middle  and  Western  States  were  especially- 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  greater  degree  of  protection,  with- 
out being  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  unite  upon  any  definite  plan  for 
their  restoration.  In  18 19  the  Act  of  18 16  was  so  amended  as  to 
postpone  until  1826  the  reduction,  as  provided  in  the  former  Act, 
of  the  duty  on  certain  articles  named  therein.  It  was  not  until 
1824,  pending  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  any  deci- 
sive steps  were  taken  to  increase  in  an  important  degree  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Act  of  18 16.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1824,  Mr.  Tod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  on  manufactures,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Act  of  1 8 16,  by  adding  largely  upon  certain  articles  to  the 
duties  provided  by  that  Act.  In  support  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Tod 
spoke  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  principle  proposed  in  the  measure  before  the 
House, — nothing  but  to  extend  and  equalize  a  system  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  most  beneficial,  and  to  give  to  other  departments  of  domestic  industry,  and 
other  oppressed  portions  of  the  community,  something  of  that  protection  which 
our  laws  had  so  liberally  and  wisely  given  to  the  cultivators  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  to  all  the  interests  of  navigation.  One  object  of  the  bill  was  that,  as  to  certain 
manufactured  articles,  the  raw  materials  of  which  exist  in  abundance  at  home, 
we  should,  by  legislative  provision,  give  to  our  own  workmen  not  the  exclusive 
supply  and  command  of  even  our  own  market,  but  barely  give  them  a  part  of  the 
business  of  furnishing  our  own  people  with  the  plain,  rough  necessaries  of  life. 
Another  object  of  equal  importance  was,  that,  instead  of  continuing  to  support 
the  agriculturists  of  Europe  in  almost  everything,  we  may  he  compelled,  by  using 
more  home  manufactured  articles,  to  give  to  the  farmers  of  our  own  country  some 
market  for  their  products.  Another  object,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  either 
of  the  former  two,  was  to  give  to  the  country  that  strength  and  power  which  arise 
from  possessing  within  itself  the  means  of  defense,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  dan- 
gers and  disgrace  of  habitual  reliance  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  common,  daily 
necessaries  of  life. 

"The  duties  proposed  were  upon  two  distinct  classes  of  articles.  The  first 
class  embraced  silks,  linens,  cutlery,  spices,  and  some  other  things  of  less  impor- 
tance, most  of  which  did  not  interfere  with  any  home  manvifacture,  or  with 
manufactures  for  which  the  country  was  then  prepared.  But  the  most  important 
duties  proposed  in  the  bill  were  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and  were  upon 
iron,  hemp,  lead,  glass,  wool,  and  xooolen  goods.  After  noticing  briefly  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  producing  these  articles,  he  referred  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  of  1816,  which  . 
was  but  a  short  time  after  the  return  of  peace.  The  most  important  of  our  L 
manufactures  were  then  but  just  beginning.  They  were  yet  to  gain  skill  in 
management,  system,  habit, — all  the  indispensable  requisites  which  experience 
only  could  give.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  owners  were  in  debt,  and  only 
getting  slowly  out  of  it  by  the  weekly  profits  of  their  business.  In  a  word,  they 
were  in  every  respect  '  infant  manufactures.'  To  expect  that  under  such  circum- 
stances our  countrymen  should  be  able  to  rival  in  cheapness  the  old  established 
foreign  manufactures,  was  to  expect  what  had  never  yet  happened  in  any  country. 
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So  that  what  in  1816  was  called  a  moclerate  protecting  duty  would  scarcely  have 
been  adequate  protection  against  a  fair  and  liberal  European  competition,  but  was 
absolutely  nothing  against  the  little  tricks  of  oppression  by  which  wealthy  foreign 
manufacturers  could  afford  to  throw  away  cargoes  of  their  goods  at  reduced  prices, 
or  at  no  prices,  in  order  to  break  down  a  growing  rival,  and  indemnify  themselves 
by  fleecing  the  whole  country  afterward.  The  Tariff  of  1816  had  been  inadequate. 
Under  it  the  newly  erected  manufactures  of  earthenware  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
appear. They  and  their  workmen  were  now  no  more  talked  of  than  if  they  had 
never  existed.  In  the  same  way  went  the  most  of  otu-  glass  factories,  our  manu- 
factures of  white  and  black  lead,  our  woollens,  our  hemp.  Domestic  iron,  he  said, 
had  lingered  a  while  longer,  and  still  held  a  feeble  existence,  dwindling  every 
year,  and  gradually  sinking  under  foreign  importations.  All  the  devastations  and 
losses  of  the  war  had  been  nothing  compared  with  the  devastations. and  losses  of 
manufacturing  capital  under  the  Tariff  of  1816."  —  Tariff  Legislation,  xlii. 

The  preceding  abstract  of  Mr.  Tod's  speech  iterated  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  whole  argument  for  protection.  No  measure 
that  preceded  it  ever  awakened  in  Congress  such  profound  inter- 
est or  received  so  careful  a  consideration.  The  members  from 
the  shipping  States,  led  by  Mr.  Webster,  were  most  determined 
in  their  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  their 
constituents  were  not  sufficiently  cared  for.  The  extreme  North 
and  the  extreme  South  were  now  nearly  a  unit  upon  the  measure. 
It  was  carried  by  the  grain-growing  sections  of  the  country,  for 
the  products  of  which  no  adequate  foreign  demand  existed,  and 
which  were  determined  to  build  up  a  domestic  market  of  their 
own.  The  North,  dependent  largely  upon  shipping,  cared  little 
at  the  time  for  domestic  markets.  The  South  had  adequate 
markets  for  its  products  in  the  old  world.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  107  to  102,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  22.  General  Jackson,  then  a  member  from  Tennessee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  it. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  running  for  the  presidency,  the 
election  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1824.  He  repre- 
sented a  great  grain  -  growing  and  cattle  -  producing  State,  one 
possessing  also  such  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  as  to 
fit  it  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  community.  In  the  presi- 
dential canvass  the  highly  protective  platform  upon  which  he 
ran  was  calculated  to  lose  him  an  important  section  of  the 
country,  the  south-eastern  and  Gulf  slaveholding  States,  which 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  products,  for  which  the  principal 
markets  were  in  the  old  world,  were  already  inclining  toward  the 
doctrine  of  "free  trade,"  now  for  the  first  time  publicly  announced 
as  the  creed  of  a  particular  section  of  the  country.     Although 
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aware  of  his  position  upon  the  Tariff,  as  shown  by  his  votes  pend- 
ing its  discussion  in  the  Senate,  some  of  his  ardent  admirers  in 
Virginia  hoped  to  reclaim  him  from  the  error  of  his  way,  and  for 
that  purpose,  through  one  of  their  number,  addressed  him  the  fol- 
lowing note :  — 

"  Waeeenton,  Va.,  April  21st,  1824. 
"  Dear  Sib  :  Being  one  of  tlie  six  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  the 
caucus  last  winter,  who  voted  for  you  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
since  heard  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  '■protecting  duty  policy,'  I  take  the 
liberty  of  desiring  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  intend  voting  for  the  Tariff  Bill 
now  before  Congress.  I  wish  to  have  information  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  your 
convenience  wiU  permit,  that  I  may  answer  the  Fredericksburg  Committee  who 
invite  my  co-operation  in  getting  up  a  ticket  for '  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans. '  In 
this  country  you  have  many  friends,  and  some  think  your  support  will  be  better 
in  Petersburg  than  in  any  of  the  contiguous  counties.  We  are  anti-Tariff  here  ; 
and  candor  requires  me  to  say  that  should  you  be  the  advocate  of  a  measure  to 
which  our  interest  is  evidently  opposed,  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  been 
hitherto  supported  wOl  be  relaxed. 

"I  am,  etc., 

"  L.  H.  COLMAN.  "  • 

To  this  letter  General  Jackson   replied  with  commendable 
promptness  and  frankness. 

"Washington  City,  April  26th,  1824. 

"  Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
and  with  candor  shall  reply  to  it.  My  name  has  been  brought  before  the  nation 
by  the  people  themselves,  without  any  agency  of  mine  ;  for  I  wish  it  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  I  have  never  solicited  oflSce,  nor  when  caUed  upon  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  have  ever  declined  where  I  conceived  my  services  would  be 
beneficial  to  my  country.  But  as  my  name  has  been  brought  before  the  nation  for 
the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  when  asked, 
frankly  to  declare  my  opinion  upon  any  political  or  national  question  pending 
before  and  about  which  the  country  feels  an  interest. 

"Tou  ask  me  my  opinion  on  the  Tariff.  I  answer  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
judicious  examination  and  revision  of  it;  and  so  far  as  the  Tariff  before  U3 
embraces  the  design  of  fostering,  protecting,  and  preserving  within  ourselves  the 
means  of  national  defense  and  independence,  particularly  in  a  state  of  war,  I 
would  advocate  and  support  it.  The  experience  of  the  late  war  ought  to  teach  us 
a  lesson,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  our  liberty  and  republican  form  of 
government,  procured  for  us  by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  are  worth  the  blood 
and  treasure  at  which  they  were  obtained,  it  surely  is  our  duty  to  protect  and 
defend  them.  Can  there  be  an  American  patriot  who  saw  the  privations, 
dangers,  and  dif&culties  experienced  for  the  want  of  a  proper  means  of  defense 
during  the  last  war,  who  would  be  willing  again  to  hazard  the  safety  of  our 
coimtry  if  embroiled ;  or  rest  it  for  defense  on  the  precarious  means  of  national 
resources  to  be  derived  from  commerce,  in  a  state  of  war,  with  a  maritime  power 
which  might  destroy  that  commerce  to  prevent  our  obtaining  the  means  of 
defense,  and  thereby  subdue  us?  I  hope  there  is  not;  and,  if  there  is,  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  freedom. 

"  Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty  and  independence.  That  same 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independence  and  national 
defense.  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  has  extended  to  us,  we 
deserve  not  the  continuation  of  His  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and 
our  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  given  us  a  climate  and 

*  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson,  iii.  34. 
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soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  grand  materials  of  our 
national  defense,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them,  adequate  and  fair  protection, 
that  our  own  manufactories  and  laborers  may  be  placed  on  a  fair  competition  with 
those  of  Europe ;  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  own  country  a  supply  of  those 
leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war.  Beyond  this,  I  look  at  the 
Tariff  with  an  eye  to  the  proper  distribution  of  labor  and  revenue ;  and  with  a 
view  to  discharge  our  national  deht.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  helieve  that 
a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  but  rather  a  curse  to  a  republic;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  calculated  to  raise  around  the  administration  a  moneyed  aristocracy 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

"This  Tariff — I  mean  a  judicious  one — possesses  more  fanciful  than  real 
dangers.  I  will  ask  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturalist  ?  Where  has 
the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  products  f  Except  for  cotton  he 
has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when  there 
is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in 
agriculture  1  and  that  the  channels  of  labor  should  be  multiplied  ?  Common  sense 
points  out  at  once  the  remedy.  Draw  from  agriculture  the  superabundant  labor, 
employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures,  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for 
your  bread  stuffs,  and  distributing  labor  to  a  most  profitable  account,  and  benefit 
to  the  country  will  result.  Take  from  agriculture,  in  the  United  States,  six 
hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  children,  and  you  at  once  give  a  home  market 
for  more  bread  stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have 
been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants.  It  is  time  we  should 
become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and 
laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own,  or  else  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present 
policy,  we  shall  all  be  paupers  ourselves, 

"  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  Tariff  is  much  wanted  to  pay  our 
national  debt,  and  afford  us  the  means  of  that  defense  within  ourselves  on  which 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  our  country  depend ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  give  a 
proper  distribution  to  our  labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness, 
independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

"  This  is  a  short  outline  of  my  opinions,  generally,  on  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry,  and  believing  them  correct,  and  calculated  to  further  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  my  country,  I  declare  to  you,  I  *>TOUld  not  barter  them  for  any  office 
or  situation  of  a  temporal  character  that  could  be  given  me. 

' '  I  have  presented  you  my  opinions  freely,  because  I  am  without  concealment, 
and  should  indeed  despise  myself,  if  I  could  believe  myself  capable  of  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  any  by  means  so  ignoble. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  ANDREW  JACKSON.  "  » 

« 

"  Did  Henry  Clay  ever  deliver  a  speech,  or  Horace  Greeley 
write  an  editorial,"  exclaims  General  Jackson's  biographerf  more 
completely  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  the  protective  policy  than 
this  letter  of  Andrew  Jackson's.  The  General  really  exhausted 
the  subject.  Not  a  word  escaped  him."  In  after  times,  when  a 
different  kind  of  talk  better  suited  the  ffeneral,  the  Tariff  he 
wanted  was  always  2,  judicious  one, —  the  one  which  he  conceived 
the  best  suited  to  advance  his  political  schemes,  whether  going 
on  in  the  old  way  or  turning  upon  his  trail.  But  the  judicious 
Tariff  of  1824  was  a  TSfiff  with  a  circumstance,  everything  drawn 
out  in  the  most  carefully  considered  language,  so  that  no  double 

•  Parton's  Life  of  Jackscm,  ill.  35. 
t  Parton,  iii.  36. 
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meaning  could  be  possible.  But  the  General  knew  well  how  prone 
people  are  to  forget  the  past,  and  how  easily  they  are  befogged 
by  a  new  set  of  "glittering  generalities." 

The  article,  in  the  creed  of  the  Fathers,  next  in  importance  to 
Production  was  that  of  Distribution, — of  Internal  Improvements. 
The  most  eloquent  effort  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 

"When  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth," 
and  before  slavery  had  seized  him  in  its  iron  grasp,  chilling  every 
noble  aspiration  of  his  nature,  was  that  in  which  he  pressed  their 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Government.  From 
the  outset  the  markets  whether  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  lay  within  a  narrow  belt  fronting  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  To  reach  them  cheaply  and  expeditiously  was  an  object 
..always  present  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  For  nearly  150  years 
after  the  first  colonists  landed  on  our  shores,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  lived  in  sight  of  tide-water  or  of  navigable  rivers. 
These  supplied  to  them  the  place  of  earth  roads  for  which  the 
soil  was  ill  adapted  and  which  a  scattered  population  were  too 
poor  to  construct.  It  was  only  when  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  was  reached,  and  the  vast  expanse  that  lay  beyond  was 
disclosed,  that  the  importance  of  improved  highways  to  connect 
this  New  World  with  the  Atlantic  slope  was  imperatively  felt. 
Of  the  two  great  rivers  which  watered  it,  one  had  its  outlet 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  the  other  in  the  region  of 
polar  cold,  both  held  by  powers  hostile  to  our  own. 

The  first  to  realize  fully  the  importance  of  works  to  render  the 
Atlantic  ports  the  outlet  for  our  exports,  and  thus  correct  a  strange 
oversight  of  nature  which  failed  to  give  to  the  great  water-courses 
of  the  continent  a  direction  coincident  with  the  convenient  routes 
of  its  commerce  and  travel  was  General  Washington.  As  it  is  in 
Virginia  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  approach  most  nearly 
the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as  its  people 
moved  inland  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  colony,  it  was 
natural  that  there  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  by  a  canal  should 
first  be  entertained.  From  his  early  employment  as  surveyor  of 
lands,  Washington  became  more  familiar  than  any  other  of  his 
time  with  the  region  lying  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac. 
In  1754,  he  commanded  a  military  expedition , to  the  Monongahela 
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River,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  hostile  force  against 
which  it  was  directed.  It  was  from  his  famiHarity  with  the  route 
that  Braddock  was  to  take  in  his  proposed  attack  on  Fort  Du- 
quesne  that  he  was  invited  to  join  the  expedition  and  become 
a  member  of  the  military  family  of  the  general-in-chief.  In  what- 
ever he  was  enga.ged,  the  subject  of  navigable  water-lines  from 
the  western  waters  to  the  seaboard  constantly  occupied  his 
thoughts.  The  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Independence,  with- 
out weakening  his  interest  in  them,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  prosecute  his  great  purposes.  So  soon  as  a  moment's  leis- 
ure came  to  him,  which  happened  when  detained  at  Newburgh 
in  command  of  such  troops  as  were  retained  under  arms  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  the  same  purpose  with  which  he  had  so  carefully  exam- 
ined the  country  between  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  those 
of  the  Ohio.  Of  this  excursion  he  gave  in  a  letter  addressed, 
under  date  of  Oct.  12,  1783,  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a 
French  nobleman  greatly  interested  in  American  affairs,  the 
following  account :  — 

"I  have  lately  made  a  tour  through  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  as  far 
as  Crown  Point;  then  returning  to  Schenectady,  I  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk 
Eiver  to  Fort  Schuyler,  crossed  over  to  Wood  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Oneida  Lake  and  affords  the  water  cotnmunication  with  Ontario;  I  then  trav- 
ersed the  country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
viewed  the  Lake  Otsego  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the  Mohawk  Eiver 
at  Canajoharie.  Prompted  by  these  actual  observations,  I  could  not  help  taking 
a  more  contemplative  and  extensive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  these 
United  States,  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffusion  and 
importance  of  it,  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  who  has  dealt  his 
favors  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  .we  may  have  wisdom  enough 
to  improve  them  1  I  shall  not  rest  contented  until  I  have  explored  the  Western 
country,  and  traversed  those  lines  (or  great  part  of  them)  which  have  given 
bounds  to  a  new  empire." 

Deeply  as  Washington  was  impressed  with  the  natural  provi- 
sion, far  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  for  a  great  route  of  internal 
navigation,  in  the  remarkable  depression  in  the  continent  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson,  he  could  at  the  time  have  but 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  results  that  were 
to  flow  from  it.  Through  it  was  constructed  the  first  great  public 
work  of  the  country,  the  Erie  Canal, —  a  work  which  communi- 
cated a  mighty  impulse  to  the  nation,  gave  to  the  North _  the 
monopoly  of  its  commerce,  and  established  upon  the  line  coinci- 
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dent  with  it,  and  extending  across  the  continent,  the  seat  of  future 
empire. 

Upon  the  disbanding  of  the  army  Washington  upon  his  return 
home  again  resumed  the  subject  which  had  already  engrossed  so 
much  of  his  attention,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter 
from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Ohio  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Potomac.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  company  that  was  formed,  and  secured 
to  it  valuable  grants  both  in  lands  and  money.  He  again  crossed 
the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  practicability  of  his  enterprise.  On 
his  return  he  presented  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  the  results  of 
h's  observations,  in  one  of  the  most  sagacious  papers  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen. 

"I  need  not  remark  to  you,"  said  Washington  in  the  commimication  referred 
to,  "  that  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other  powers,  and 
formidable  ones  too ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  apply  the  cement  of  interest  to 
bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds, —  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  immediately  west  of  us,  with  the  Middle  States.  For  what  ties, 
let  me  ask,  should  we  have  upon  these  people  (in  the  Mississippi  Valley)?  How 
entirely  unconnected  with  them  shall  we  be,  and  what  troubles  may  we  not  appre- 
hend, if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right,  and  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead  of 
throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  as  they  now  do,  should  hold  out  lures  for 
their  trade  and  alliance?  What,  when  they  gain  strength  (which  will  be  sooner 
than  most  people  conceive,  from  the  emigration  of  foreigners,  who  will  have  no 
predilection  for  us,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  our  own  citizens),  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  having  formed  close  connections  with  both  or  either  of  those  powers  in 
a  commercial  way?    It  needs  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 

"  The  Western  States  (I  speak  now  from  my  own  observation)  hang  upon  a 
pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way.  They  have  looked 
down  the  Mississippi  till  the  Spaniards,  very  impoliticly,  I  think,  for  themselves, 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way ;  and  they  looked  that  way  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  could  glide  quietly  down  the  stream,  without  considering,  perhaps, 
the  dilflculties  of  the  voyage  back  again  and  the  time  necessary  to  perform  it,  and 
because  they  had  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but  by  land  transportation  and 
unimproved  roads.  These  causes  have  hitherto  checked  the  industry  of  the 
present  settlers ;  for,  except  the  demand  for  provisions,  occasioned  by  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  little  flour  which  the  necessities  of  the  Spaniards  compel 
them  to  buy,  they  have  no  incitement  to  labor.  But  smooth  the  road  and  make 
easy  the  way  for  them,  and  then  see  what  an  influx  of  articles  will  be  poured 
upon  us,  how  amazingly  our  exports  will  increase,  and  how  amply  we  shall 
be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  expense  we  may  encounter  to  effect  it." 

Was  it  strange  that  in  such  an  august  presence  the  Fathers 
should  have  caught  the  spirit  and  have  followed  the  example  of 
their  Great  Chief.'  If  in  after  times  such  sentiments  became 
great  political  crimes,  we  must  still,  in  their  extenuation,  "  par- 
don something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty"! 

The   improvement   of    waterways    and   the   construction    of 
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roads,  at  one  time  an  absorbing  subject  with  our  people,  naturally 
proceeded  at  a  slow  rate,  from  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, the  want  of  adequate  means,  and  the  jealousies  naturally 
arising  between  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  States  felt 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  await  the  dilatory  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  began  great  works  for  themselves, 
prompted  largely  by  the  local  advantages  which  they  were  to 
secure, — the  Erie  Canal  being  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  advan- 
tages it  was  to  confer  on  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Canals  for  those  they  were  to  confer  on  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  for  those  it  was  to  confer  upon  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Private  corporations  soon  came  in, — first  to 
supplement,  and  then  to  supplant,  the  action  alike  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  States ;  so  that  there  is  now  very  little 
trace,  except  in  the  Pacific  Railroads,  of  the  interposition  of  the 
former  in  the  matter  of  public  works. 

The  third  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  which 
completed  their  work  in  providing  for  the  material  welfare  of 
the  people,  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At  this  late 
day,  when  the  industrial  organization  of  an  inconsiderable  village 
is  by  no  means  complete  without  a  bank  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
upon  the  enormous  benefit,  at  the  formation  of  the  Government, 
and  in  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  which  often  prevailed, 
of  a  bank  with  an  adequate  capital,  and  with  branches  in  every 
important  city  in  the  Union.  The  bank  is  almost  as  important 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange  as  is  the  railroad.  No  other 
work  of  the  Fathers  was  better  conceived.  As  the  Constitution 
restored  political  and  social  order,  so  the  bank  speedily  brought 
business  order  and  method  out  of  the  terrible  disorder  which 
had  prevailed. 

The  Fathers  having  well  laid  out  their  work,  nothing  remained 
but  to  keep  it  abreast  with  the  progress  of  events.  But  it  was 
not  from  their  solicitude  in  promoting  the  outward,  the  external, 
welfare  of  the  people,  in  which  they  were  so  eminently  successful, 
that  they  chiefly  challenge  admiration  and  respect.  The  age 
in  which  they  lived  was  the  one  in  which,  in  idea  at  least, 
humanity  first  put  forth   its   claims   that   institutions   were  to 
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exist  for  its  welfare  alone  ;  their  fitness  to  be  depending  upon  the 
uses  they  served,  upon  the  influences  they  were  calculated  tc 
exert  in  raising  man  from  the  lowest  point  of  consideration 
to  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  divine  spark 
within  every  soul.  No  body  of  men  were  ever  so  entirely  under 
the  control  of  these  lofty  and  inspiring  sentiments  as  were  the 
Fathers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
legislating  for  a  continent,  and  through  it  for  the  world.  Fully 
conscious  of  the  novelty  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their  undertak- 
ing they  invoked  in  their  aid  whatever  lesson  the  Old  World  had 
to  teach  of  the  value  of  prudence,  toleration,  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism  in  affairs  and  in  life.  In  search  for  models,  for  examples, 
for  the  government  they  were  to  frame,  all  the  Republics  of  the 
Old  World  were  passed  in  review, — Athens,  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  the  .^tolian  League,  the  Achaian  League,  the  Republics 
of  Carthage  and  Rome  ;  and,  in  modern  times,  those  of  Switzer- 
land, Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  the  Netherlands;  that  oi  the 
English  Commonwealth,  with  its  disastrous  end  notwithstanding 
its  glorious  achievements,  being  too  near  and  too  little  understood 
to  be  available  for  their  work.  The  Old  Testament  itself  was 
carefully  studied  to  see  what  light  the  legislation  there  narrated 
could  throw  upon  their  great  task.  Invoking  in  their  aid  all  who 
in  the  past  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  order,  all  whose  work  in  the  service  of  humanity  had  become 
idealized  by  the  lapse  of  time,  such  companionship  could  hardly 
fail  to  raise  the  Fathers  to  a  level  with  the  lofty  characters  they 
were  constantly  contemplating.  Graciousness  and  urbanity  dis- 
tinguished them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  They  were  gentle- 
men. It  was  natural  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should 
in  some  degree  catch  the  spirit  and  demeanor  of  the  examples 
before  them,  and  that  with  the  removal  of  the  causes  all  party 
distinction  and  party  strifes  should  cease. 

Mr.  Madison,  who  was  elected  ki  1812  by  a  vote  of  128  out 
of  a  total  of  218,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  who,  in  1816,  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  183  out  of  a  total  of  223 ;  and,  in  1820,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  electoral  college,  representing  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nation, — his  name  being  as  dear  to  Massachu- 
setts as  to  Virginia.     It  seemed  as  if  our  golden  age,  our  political 
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millennium  had  come,  no  root  of  bitterness  remaining,  the  different 
sections  vying  with  each  other  in  abundant  offices  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  good-will.  No  ground  for  party  divisions  existing,  one 
of  the  old  names  was  wholly  dropped  out,  while  that  of  "  Repub- 
lican " — a  term  which  in  all  history  has  been  applied  to  those 
laboring  for  the  general  welfare — insensibly  became  the  fitting 
title  of  every  American  citizen. 

In  this  era  of  "  good  feeling "  slavery  did  indeed  remain, — 
otherwise  the  picture  of  perfect  harmony  and  well-being  would 
have  been  without  a  blemish  ;  but  slavery  then  was  an  evil  which,- 
with  the  Fathers  at  least,  was  in  time  to  disappear  through  the 
working  of  the  beneficent  principle  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  Their  minds 
were  softened,  rather  than  hardened,  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
great  wrong  of  which  they  were  to  be  rid  as  speedily  as  it 
could  be  done  through  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  They 
"lived  by  faith."  The  state  of  feeling  which  existed  so  late  as 
1818  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  an  argument 
made  by  the  Honorable  Roger  B.  Taney,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

"  A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  compels  us  to  endure  tlie  evils  of  slavery  for  a  time. 
It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  another  nation  while  yet  we  were  in  a  state  of  colo- 
nial vassalage.  It  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  removed.  Yet  while  it  continues 
it  is  a  blot  on  our  national  character,  and  every  real  lover  of  freedom  confidently 
hopes  that  it  will  be  effectually,  though  it  must  be  gradually,  wiped  away,  and 
earnestly  looks  for  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  object  may  be  attained. 
And  until  it  shall  be  accomplished,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  we  can  point 
without  a  blush  to  the  language  held  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  every 
friend  of  humanity  will  seek  to  lighten  the  galling  chain  of  slavery,  and  better  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave.* 

But  this  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  "  so  fair  to  view,  and  apparently 
so  firmly  based  upon  community  in  ideas  and  interests,  rested 
on  the  most  shadowy  foundations.  It  was  but  a  film  skimming 
the  most  loathsome  cancer  that  ever  eat  at  the  heart  of  a  nation. 
Even  this  film,  so  soon  as  the  Fathers  ceased  to  direct  affairs, 
was  ruthlessly  torn  aside  by  the  South  itself.  So  long  as  they 
stood  at  the  helm,  the  proper  thing,  North  and  South,  was  to 
repeat  the  doctrines  of  the  Humanitarians  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  our  own,  to  be 
embodied  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  when  ut- 

*  Soger  B.  Taney,  in  defence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gruber.  Parton's  Life  of  Andrew  Kackson,  iii.  483. 


tered,  was  a  genuine  outcome  of  the  highest  instinct  of  humanii 
Singularly  enough,  we  seemed  to  have  exhausted  ourselves  by  i 
utterance.  Hardly  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  new  nati 
to  keep  step  to  its  lofty  notes.  It  became  all  the  more  a  passi 
to  listen  to  them,  as  this  seemed  in  some  measure  to  atone  for 
lack  of  exertion  to  make  them  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  affairs 
life.  The  effect  was  to  make  us  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  the  tai 
striking  far  deeper  at  the  South,  as  the  proof  there  was  alwa 
before  the  eyes  of  its  people.  There  could  be  no  more  fittii 
commentary  upon  the  wide  gulf  which  separated  promise  fro 
performance,  than  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  immortal  dec 
ration  of  the  right  of  every  human  being  "  to  life,  liberty,  and  t: 
pursuit  of  happiness  "  left  his  own  slaves,  like  his  other  chatte 
to  be  sold  at  the  auction  block.  Under  no  conditions,  even  wh( 
the  improvidence  of  slavery  was  fully  seen  and  acknowledged,  w 
there  moral  force  enough  at  the  South  to  put  an  end  to  it.  B 
by  a  singular  accident  in  history,  slavery  became  highly  profitabl 
Large  districts  in  the  United  States,  inhospitable  to  the  whi 
laborer,  were  found  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
cotton.  As  few  other  districts  throughout  the  world  were  so  wi 
fitted  therefor,  the  United  States  had  the  virtual  monopoly 
its  production.  Into  these  districts,  so  soon  as  the  cotton  g 
removed  the  last  obstacles  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  gre 
numbers  of  slaves  were  poured.  The  supply  of  this  demand  w 
of  itself  a  new  industry  to  the  old  Slave  States.  From  that  tim 
slavery  threw  off  its  old  deprecatory  tone  for  one  of  vigoro 
aggression.  It  had  no  alternative.  Beneath  all  the  ease  and  coi 
posure  with  which  the  Southern  people  affected  at  all  times 
regard  slavery,  they  were  always  fully  conscious  of  the  feeb 
tenure  by  which  it  was  held.  It  was  against  the  moral  sense 
mankind,  the  law  of  nations,  the  civil  law  of  most  countries  claii 
ing  to  be  civilized  or  Christian ;  while  slave  labor  had  be( 
everywhere  regarded  as  improvident  and  wasteful  to  the  highe 
degree.  It  was  consequently  inevitable  that  the  Southern  peop 
should  assume  the  free  North  to  be  hostile  to  it.  They  ful 
agreed  with  the  North  as  to  the  influence  of  protection  in  stim 
lating  domestic  industries  ;  but  no  industry  sought  to  be  protect( 
could  take  root  but  in  the  free  States.  Their  lines  of  aggressi( 
and  defense  were  very  simple.     At  the  formation  of  the  Cover 
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ment  the  country  in  area  and  numbers  was  divided  mlo  two  very 
nearly  equal  parts,  Free  and  Slave.  So  long  as  such  equilibrium 
could  be  maintained,  slavery  was  measurably  secure.  Protection 
tended  to  disturb  it  in  favor  of  the  North  ;  protection  consequently 
was  unconstitutional.  Internal  Improvements  tended  in  the  same 
way  to  disturb  it ;  these  consequently  were  unconstitutional.  A 
Bank  tended  to  subvert  it ;  consequently  Congress  was  incompe- 
tent to  create  one.  The  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  every 
measure  for  congressional  action  was — Will  it  increase  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  Free  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Slave  States  ? 
If  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  measure  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Every  industry,  aspiration,  or  achievement  was  to  be 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  slavery.  Liberty  was  never  to  establish 
a  precedent,  for  fear  that  it  might  rise  above  the  low  and  degraded 
level  prescribed  for  all.  If  an  Act  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional, 
the  necessary  inference  is  that  it  carries  no  sanction  for  its  obser- 
vance ;  or,  to  state  the  rule  in  the  concise  language  in  which  it 
was  formulated  in  the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798, — 

"The  government  created  by  this  compact  (the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  )  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  del- 
egated to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  hut  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  had  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itseS 
as  well  of  the  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 

■> 
So  armed,  any  State  might  remain  in  the  Union,  or  leave  it  at 
its  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  and  all  this  parallel  with  the 
Era  of  Good  Feeling.  One  of  the  first  to  proclaim  in  Congress 
this  doctrine  of  secession  was  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  occasion  being  a 
proposition  to  make  appropriations  for  surveys  for  an  extended 
system  of  road  and  canals.  Upon  this  proposition  Mr.  Randolph, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1824,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Permit  me  now  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  original 
design  of  this  Government.  It  grew  out  of  the  necessity,  indispensable  and 
unavoidable,  in  the  circiunstances  of  this  country,  of  some  general  power,  capable 
of  regulating  foreign  commerce.  Sir,  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  origin  of 
this  Government;  and,  though  I  was  too  young  to  participate  in  the  transactions 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  was  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject.  And  I  repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  proximate  as 
well  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  federal  government,  was  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  Not  to  particularize  all  the  diflBculties  which 
grew  out  of  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  States,  I  refer  to  but  one,  arising  from 
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Virginia  taxing  an  article  wliich  Maryland  then  made  duty-free ;  and  i°J^^Xl^7( 
poufy  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  rapid  growth  and  P^^^P^^^J.°f^ 
{he  town  of  Baltimore.  //  the  old  Congress  had  possessed  the  power  of  laying 
adut7of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports,  this  Constitution  would  never  have 
been  called  into  existence.  .         „^™„„„  fw,a 

"But  we  are  told  that,  along  with  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
States  have  yielded  to  the  General  Government,  in  as  broad  terms,  the  regulation 
of  domestic  commerce, -I  mean  the  commerce  among  t^ie  several  States  -  and 
that  the  same  power  is  possessed  by  Congress  over  the  one  as  over  the  other  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  argument,  that,  if  it  applies  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  has  been  earned  by  Confess,  they  may 
prohibit  altogether  this  domestic  commerce,  as  they  have  heretofore,  under  the 
other  power,  prohibited  foreign  commerce. 

"  But  why  put  extreme  cases  ?  This  Government  cannot  go  on  one  day  with- 
out a  mutual  understanding  and  deference  between  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments. This  Government  is  the  breath  of  the  nostrils  of  the  States.  Gentlemen 
may  say  what  they  please  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution;  but  this  Constitution 
is  not  the  work  of  the  amalgamated  population  of  the  then  existing  confederacy, 
but  the  offspring  of  the  States;  and  however  high  we  may  carry  our  heads  and 
strut  and  fret  our  hour  '  dressed!  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  States  to  extinguish  this  Government  at  a  blow.  They  have  only  to  refuse  to 
send  members  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  to  appoint  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  thing  is  done.     ... 

"  I  say  that  this  Government,  if  put  to  the  test— a  test  it  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  endure— as  a  government  for  the  management  of  the  internal  concerns 
of  this  country,  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived,  which  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  government  not  having  a  common  feeling  and  common  interest 
with  the  governed.  I  know  that  we  are  told— and  it  is  the  first  time  the  doctrine 
has  been  openly  avowed— that  upon  the  responsibility  of  this  House  to  the  people, 
by  means  of  the  elective  franchise,  depends  all  the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  this  Government. 

"But,  sir,  how  shall  a  man  from  Mackinaw,  or  the  Yellow  Stone  River, 
respond  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  who  live  in  New  Hampshire  1  It  is  as 
great  a  mockery — a  greater  mockery  than  it  was  to  talk  to  these  colonies  about 
their  virtual  representation  in  the  British  Parliament.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  were  safer  in  the  custody  of  the  British 
Parliament  than  they  will  be  in  any  portion  of  this  country,  if  all  the  powers  oj 
the  States,  as  well  as  of  the  General  Government,  are  devolved  on  this  House. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  merely^'  but  of  fact,  of  notoriety,  that  there 
does  exist  on  this  subject  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  enlightened  men; 
that  not  one  or  two,  but  many  States  in  the  Union  see,  with  great  concern  and 
alarm,  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government  on  their  authority.  They 
feel  that  they  have  given  up  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the  purse,  and  enabled 
men,  with  the  purse  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  to  rifle  them  of  all 
they  hold  dear  ...  We  now  begin  to  perceive  what  we  have  surrendered; 
that,  having  given  up  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  everything  else 
is  at  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  General  Government.  We  did  believe 
there  were  some  parchment  barriers — no  I  what  is  worth  all  the  parchment  bar 
riers  in  the  world — that  there  was,  in  the  powers  of  the  States,  some  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  this  body ;  but,  if  this  bill  passes,  we  can  believe  so  no  longer. 

"There  is  one  other  power  which  may  be  exercised,  in  case  the  power  noTS 
contended  for  be  conceded,  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  every  gentleman  wh< 
happens  to  stand  in  the  same  unfortunate  predicament  with  myself, — of  even 
man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be,  and  to  have  been  born,  a  slaveholder.  Ii 
Congress  possess  the  power  to  do  what  is  proposed  by  this  bill,  they  may  not  onh 
enact  a  sedition  law — for  there  is  precedent — but  they  may  emancipate  every  slav( 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  stronger  color  of  reason  than  they  can  exercise  th( 
power  now  contended  for.  And  where  will  they  find  the  power  ?  They  ma; 
follow  the  example  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  hook  the  powe 
upon  the  first'  loop  they  find  in  the  Constitution.  They  might  take  the  preamble 
perhaps  the  war-making  power;  or  they  might  take  a  greater  sweep,  and  say,  witl 
some  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  of  the  granted  powers 
but  results  from  all  of  them,  which  is  not  only  a  dangerous,  but  the  most  danger 
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0U3  doctrine.  Is  it  not  demonstrable  that  slave  labor  is  the  dearest  in  the  ■world, 
and  that  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  slaves  is  a  source  of  danger.  Suppose 
we  are  at  war  with  a  foreign  power,  and  freedom  should  be  offered  them  by  Con- 
gress, as  an  inducement  to  them  to  take  a  part  in  it;  or,  suppose  the  country  not 
at  war,  at  every  turn  of  this  federal  machine,  at  every  successive  census,  that 
interest  will  find  itself  governed  by  another  and  increasing  power,  which  is  bound 
to  it  neither  by  any  common  tie  of  interest  or  feeling.  And  if  ever  the  time  shall 
arrive,  as  assuredly  it  has  arrived  elsewhere,  and,  in  all  probability,  may  arrive 
here,  that  a  coalition  of  knavery  and  fanaticism  shall,  for  any  purpose,  be  got  up 
on  this  floor,  I  ask  gentlemen  who  stand  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  do,  to  look 
well  to  what  they  are  now  doing,  to  the  colossal  power  with  which  they  are  now 
arming  this  Government.  The  power  to  do  what  I  allude  to  is,  I  aver;  more  hon- 
estly inferable  from  the  war-making  power  than  the  power  we  are  now  about  to 
exercise.  Let  them  look  forward  to  the  time  when  such  a  question  shall  arise, 
and  tremble  with  me  at  the  thought  that  that  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  this  House,  of  whom  not  one  possesses  the  slightest  tie  of  common 
interest  or  of  common  feeling  with  its." 

The  great  political  doctrine  of  the  South,  equally  a  political 
dogma  with  its  Northern  allies,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
extracts.  First,  the  right  of  any  State  to  secede,  upon  its  own 
motion,  as  the  proper  remedy  for  any  real  or  fancied  grievance ; 
second,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  "  as  a  govern- 
ment for  the  management  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country, 
is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived,  which  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  government  not  having  a  common  policy  and 
a  common  interest  with  the  governed."  To  the  Southern  people, 
so  soon  as  they  came  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  situation,  the 
rule  of  the  majority  became  a  menace  and  a  terror,  as  it  was 
assumed  that  such  rule  would  be  directed  by  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  that  when  so  guided  it  was  inevitable  that  in  the  end  it  should 
actively  antagonize  slavery.  If  allowed  free  scope,  its  generous 
instincts  would  in  time  ripen  into  precedents  to  control  the  action 
of  the  South  as  well  as  its  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  that  early  day  the  manner  by  which 
slavery  was  to  be  finally  extinguished  by  the  exercise  of  the  war- 
making  power  lodged  in  the  Constitution  should  have  been  clearly 
foreseen  and  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Randolph,  who,  with  all  his 
eccentricities,  had  the  widest  and  clearest  vision  of  any  of  his 
class,  to  which  he  added  perfect  frankness  and  fearlessness  in 
the  expression  of  his  convictions. 
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In  1824,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  rule  of  safe  precedent  being  followed, 
he  having  been  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  under  Madison,  Madison  under  Jefferson, 
and  Jefferson  under  Washington.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
only  candidate  for  the  high  place  to  which  he  aspired.  His 
most  powerful  rival  was  General  Jackson,  put  forward  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  military  renown.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Monroe,  was  also  put 
forward  as  a  sort  of  dark  horse  by  a  small  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  a  comparatively  little  knot  of  politicians  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  afterwards  known  as  the  "Albany  Re- 
gency," which,  next  to  Tammany  Hall,  has  been  the  most  potent 
influence  in  corrupting  the  political  morals  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  a  brilliant  orator,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection  to  domestic  industries,  and  who  had  repeat- 
edly been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  also  in 
the  field.  They  all  ran  as  Republicans,  and  all  but  Mr.  Crawford 
as  high  tariff  men.  General  Jackson  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  but  not  a  majority.  In  the 
failure  of  that  body  to  elect,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  voting  by  States.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Clay,  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  voted  for  Mr. 
Adams,  thereby  securing  his  election.  In  the  new  administration, 
Mr.  Clay  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  election  to  the 
presidency  Mr.  Adams  assumed  that  in  him  was  to  be  continued 
the  old  regime,  his  great  ambition  and  duty  being  to  tread  in  its 
steps,  and  transmit  in  all  its  integrity  its  very  lineaments,  as 
well  as  its  principles  and  policy,  to  his  successors. 

"  Ten  years  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,"  said  Mr.  Adams  in  his  Inaugural 
Address,  "  have  assauged  the  animosities  of  political  contention,  and  fiiended  Into 
harmony  the  most  discordant  elements  of  public  opinion.     There  still  remains  one 
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effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  prejudice  and  passion,  to  te  made  by  the 
individuals  througliout  the  nation  who  have  heretofore  followed  the  standards 
of  political  party.  It  is  that  of  discarding  every  remnant  of  r^ancor  against 
each,  other,  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  of  yielding  to  talents 
and  virtue  alone  that  confidence  which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was 
bestowed  only  upon  those  who  bore  the  badge  of  party  communion. 

"  The  collisions  of  party  spirit,  which  originate  in  speculative  opinions  or 
in  different  views  of  administrative  policy,  are,  in  their  nature,  transitory.  Those 
which  are  founded  on  geographical  divisions,  adverse  interests  of  soil,  climate, 
and  modes  of  domestic  life,  are  more  permanent,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more 
dangerous.  It  is  this  which  gives  inestimable  value  to  the  character  of  our 
Government,  at  once  federal  and  national.  It  holds  out  to  us  a  perpetual 
admonition  to  preserve  alike,  and  with  equal  anxiety,  the  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual State  in  its  own  government,  and  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation  in  that  of 
the  Union.  Whatever  is  of  domestic  concernment,  unconnected  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Union  or  with  foreign  lauds,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  admin- 
istcation  of  the  State  governments.  Whatsoever  directly  involves  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  federative  fraternity,  or  of  foreign  powers,  is  of  the  resort  of  this 
general  Government.  The  duties  of  both  are  obvious  in  the  general  principle, 
though  sometimes  perplexed  with  difficulties  in  the  detail.  To  respect  the  rights 
of  the  State  governments  is  the  inviolable  duty  of  that  of  the  Union;  the  govern- 
ment of  every  State  will  feel  its  own  obligation  to  respect  and  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  whole.  The  prejudices  everywhere  too  commonly  entertained  against  dis- 
tant strangers  are  worn  away,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarring  interests  are  allayed  by 
the  composition  and  functions  of  the  great  national  councils,  annually  assembled 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Union  at  this  place.  Here  the  distinguished  men  from 
every  section  of  our  country,  while  meeting  to  deliberate  upon  the  great  interests 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  deputed,  learn  to  estimate  the  talents,  and  do  justice 
to  the  virtues,  of  each  other.     .     .    . 

"Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  purposes  and  injunctions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  their  results,  as  indicating  the  first  traces  of  the  path 
of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  trust,  I  turn  to  the  administration  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  as  the  second.  It  has  passed  away  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace :  how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  country,  and  to  the  honor  of 
our  country's  name,  is  known  to  you  all.  The  great  features  of  its  policy,  in 
general  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  legislature,  have  been  to  cherish  peace 
while  preparing  for  defensive  war;  to  yield  exact  justice  to  other  nations,  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  our  own;  to  cherish  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equal 
rights  wherever  they  were  proclaimed;  to  discharge,  with  all  possible  promptness, 
the  national  debt;  to  reduce,  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  efficiency,  the  mui- 
tary  force;  to  improve  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army;  to  provide 
and  sustain  a  school  of  military  science;  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation.    .    .    . 

"In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor, the  line  of  duty  for  his  successor  is  clearly  delineated.  To  pursue  to 
their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  our  common  condition,  in- 
stituted or  recommended  by  him,  wiH  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obligations. 
To  the  topic  of  internal  improvement,  emphatically  urged  by  him  at  his  inaugu- 
ration, I  recur  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is  that  from  which  I  am  convinced 
that  the  unborn  millions  of  our  posterity,  who  are  in  future  ages  to  people  this 
continent,  will  derive  their  most  fervent  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  the  Union ; 
that  in  which  the  beneficent  action  of  its  Government  will  be  most  deeply  felt 
and  acknowledged.  The  magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  public  works  are 
among  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  roads  and  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages,  and  have  survived 
thousands  of  years  after  all  her  conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  despotism, 
or  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians." 

It  is  knpossible  to  tell  at  this  late  day  whether  the  language  of 
Mr.  Adams  in  his  inaugural  address  was  due  to  sublime  egotism, 
or  sublime  optimism,  or  to  sublime  ignorance  ;  or  whether  it  was 
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a  master-stroke  of  policy  for  disarming  opposition.  The  response 
was  a  yell  of  scorn  and  defiance  from  the  whole  South,  and  from 
no  small  number  at  the  North,  who  were  already  tiring  of  "  Aris- 
tides  the  Just,"  and  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  in  a  "solid 
South"  good  material  out  of  which  to  frame  a  new  and  great 
National  party.  But  such  party  was  still  in  the  dim  distance.  At 
present  the  assaults  upon  the  administration  were  purely  personal. 
The  thing  most  dwelt  upon  was  the  appointment  by  the  new 
President  of  Mr.  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State;  the  appointment 
being,  as  Mr.  Randolph  declared  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  "the 
consummation  of  an  unholy  bargain  between  a  Puritan  and  a  black- 
leg. "  The  result  of  such  a  declaration  was  a  hostile  meeting  on 
the  field  of  honor.  The  English  language  was  ransacked  in  search 
of  epithets  wherewith  to  assail  the  luckless  administration.  But 
no  political  issue  was  yet  raised.  All  were  still  Republicans.  The 
only  opponent  of  Mr.  Adams  remaining  in  the  field  to  contest  the 
next  election  was,  if  possible,  more  earnest  than  himself  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  of  Protection  and  Internal  Improvements. 
The  only  party  names,  if  they  may  be  termed  such,  in  use,  during 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams'  term  of  office,  was  that  of  "  Administra- 
tion" for  the  "ins"  and  "Opposition"  for  the  "outs." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  after  Mr.  Adams'  election 
a  small  majority  of  the  House  was  nominally  in  his  favor,  a 
Speaker  friendly  to  his  administration  being  elected  by  a  few 
votes.  The  House  however  was  so  nearly  balanced  between 
friends  and  foes  that  a  working  majority  could  not  be  counted  on 
for  any  important  measure.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
elected  in  1826,  the  "opposition"  carried  the  House  by  a  consid-' 
erable  number,  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  Protection  and  Internal  Improvements, 
being  made  Speaker.  Of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House,  Mr.  John  Randolph,  with  whom  the  reader  has  already 
been  made  acquainted,  was  made  chairman,  —  an  appointment 
which  carried  with  it  the  leadership  of  the  opposition  in  that 
body.  Both  were  pronounced  secessionists,  and  both  were  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  work  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

In  the  contests  which  necessarily  arose  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  the  Southeni  people,  from  their  domestic  training,  came 
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fully  armed  for  the  strife,  the  Northern  with  naked  hands.  The 
whole  life  of  the  former  had  been  one  of  war,  a  state  of  slavery 
being  always  war ;  and  the  experience  gained  in  it  could  be  in- 
stantly transferred  to  the  broader  field  of  the  nation.  The 
Northern  people,  thoroughly  loyal,  and  absorbed  in  their  various 
avocations,  gave  little  attention  to  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  so  long  as  they  could  turn  their  industries  to  a  satis- 
factory account.  They  never  thought  of  overhauling  the  ship  of 
state  until  full  preparations  were  made  for  scuttling  her  by  the 
rebel  crew,  who  had,  by  sufferance  as  it  were,  been  allowed  to 
gain  complete  possession.  At  the  North  there  was  infinite  di- 
versity of  life,  of  calling,  of  opinion,  — a  diversity  the  inseparable 
condition  of  a  high  civilization.  At  the  South  the  people  from 
the  outset  obeyed  one  instinct, —  that  of  self-preservation.  It  was 
the  relations  that  the  two  peoples  sustained  to  the  Government 
that  marked  the  mighty  difference  between  them.  At  the  South 
allegiance  was  due  to  the  State  as  the  paramount  authority. 
When  a  Southern  member  of  Congress  came  to  Washington, 
nominally  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  his  first  duty 
was  not  to  the  Federal  but  to  his  State  Government.  He  might 
feel  called  upon  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, even  to  its  overthrow.  His  constant  purpose  was  to 
administer  it  according  to  his  construction  of  its  nature.  The 
most  effective  means  for  carrying  out  such  purposes  was  to 
control  its  legislation  at  the  source,  —  appointment  of  Southern 
men  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committees  which  originate 
the  most  important  matters  for  action  by  the  House.  They 
succeeded  so  well  that  from  the  election  of  Mr  Steve'^son 
as  Speaker,  in  1827,  Southern  men  and  slaveholders  fired  the 
office  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  1849.  ^'^  these, 
Virginians  notorious  for  their  secession  proclivities  fiiled  the 
office  for  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-two  years. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1828,  a  new  tariff  bill  v/as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  House,  to  correct  and 
supplement  that  of  1824.  Its  general  purpose  was  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mallary  of  Vermont,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  a  member  of  the  committee.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Mallary  said  :  — 
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"  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  all  may  engage  in  what  employ- 
ment they  choose,  there  can  never  be  a  monopoly  by  any  body  of  manufactnrers. 
The  extent  of  the  country,  the  favorable  positions  everywhere  afforded,  the  indus- 
try and  enterprise  of  the  people,  will  always  be  a  safeguard  against  the  least 
danger.  You  might  as  well  maintain  that  the  fanners  are  monopolists,  the 
mechanics  are  monopolists,  as  to  lay  the  same  charge  against  the  manufacturer. 
I  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures  is  to  prevent  a 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  monopoly,  —  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  that  would  be 
resistless,  overwhelming.  I  mean  distinctly  the  mercantile  interest  on  the  sea- 
board. If  this«nation,  great  and  extensive  as  it  is  and  will  be,  were  composed  of 
farmers  and  merchants  alone,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  sea-board 
would  be  the  place  of  exchange  for  domestic  and  foreign  productions.  This  v:ould 
be  effected  at  a  few  points  favorable  by  nature.  Profits  and  gain  would  from 
necessity  be  confined  to  a  few.  The  farming  interests  must  sustain  all  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  transportation  of  its  productions,  which  are  heavy  and  bulky, 
while  the  merchant  would  at  all  times  secvu-e  to  himself  his  reward,  whatever  may 
be  the  sacrifices  and  losses  of  the  farmer.  On  the  sea-board,  therefore,  all  the 
moneyed  capital  of  the  nation  would  concentrate.  The  interior  would  be  in 
dependence,  debt,  and  bondage.  I  am  not  Insensible  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
commerce;  but  that  alone  never  did  and  never  can  make  a  nation  of  extensive 
territory  prosperous.  History  proves  the  fact.  To  be  sure,  large  cities  have 
sprung  into  existence  by  trade;  nations  or  states  possessing  small  domain,  like 
Venice  and  Genoa,  may  have  become  rich  and  powerful  by  foreign  commerce. 

"  A  country  as  extensive  as  France,  or  Germany,  or  Russia,  or  the  United 
States,  never  could  have  wealth,  competence,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life 
universally  distributed  without  the  aid  of  domestic  manufactures.  There  might 
be  a  Hanseatic  league  of  cities,  rich  and  powerful,  showing  defiance  to  the 
proudest  monarchs,  while  the  countries  which  supported  them  would  remain  poor, 
depressed,  and  miserable. 

' '  We  have  been  presented  with  arguments  from  a  high  commercial  source  to 
prove  the  folly  of  the  protective  system.  No  clearer  demonstration  could  be 
afforded  than  they  give  of  the  value  of  domestic  manufactures.  Take  woollens: 
"We  have  been  informed  from  this  source  that  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is  $72,000,000.  Oh  this  amount  it  is  said,  the  protection  by  duties  equals 
$27,000,000.  Merchants'  profits,  operating  also  as  a  further  protection,  §13,680,000. 
These  charges  are  pretended  to  operate  on  the  amount  consumed,  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic.  If  we  imported  the  872,000,000,  duty  free,  $1.3,680,000  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  and  those  with  whom  he  is  immediately  con- 
nected. Take  cottons:  We  consume,  perhaps,  $50,000,000.  Here  would  be 
$0,000,000  more  in  profits.  Suppose  all  exchanges  of  the  products  of  manufac- 
ture and  agriculture  were  made  by  the  merchants  on  the  sea-board,  perhaps 
$.50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  a  year  would  fall  to  their  share  and  those  concerned. 
From  their  own  statements  and  reasonings  we  can  at  once  see  the  danger  of  a 
most  overwhelming  monopoly,  had  the  system  of  protecting  domestic  manufac-  ; 
tures  never  been  adopted,  or  if  it  should  be  abandoned.  The  charge  of  monopoly  j 
against  manufacturers  should  never  spring  from  such  a  source.  It  is  therefore 
sound  policy  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  divide  the  moneyed  capital  of  the 
nation.  Instead  of  its  remaining  confined  to  few  places  on  the  sea-board,  the 
good  of  the  nation  requires  that  it  should  be  distributed.  The  protection  and 
security  of  domestic  manufactures  will  produce  this  great  beneficial  result. 

"  If  foreigners  choose  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
country,  their  private  interests  at  once  become  identified  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  capital  is  fixed.  Their  profits  are  not  derived  from 
daily  adventure  and  speculation,  but  from  investments  more  durable  than  life. 
The  capital  of  the  foreign  merchant  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  sailing  of  any 
Liverpool  or  Havre  packet.  The  manufacturer  has  his  capital  fastened  Srmlv  in 
the  country.  ■' 

"In  a  memorial  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  distinguished  for  its  can- 
dor and  ability,  a  rule  is  laid  down,  to  which  I  will  refer.  It  is  that  'if  a 
nation  will  not  buy,  it  cannot  sell.'  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  a  people  can- 
not sell,  they  cannot  buy.  Now  apply  this  rule  to  six  or  seven  millions  of  the 
people  of  this  Union.     What  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  States  not  en- 
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gaged  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ?  Tlie  whole  amount  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1826,  to  Great  Britain,  was  about  120,400,000.  Of  this 
tl9,039,000  was  in  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  leaving  $1,361,000  from  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  those  three  great  articles  are  not  produced.  We  ex- 
ported in  all,  to  France,  §9,130,000;  in  cotton  alone,  §8,170,000,  leaving  $1,130,000 
from  the  United  States  of  everything  else.  Now,  sir,  if  we  cannot  sell,  we 
cannot  buy. 

"I  know  that  it  is  often  said  and  urged  that  we  endanger  the  market  for  the 
great  staples  of  the  South  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  manu- 
factures. Let  this  be  the  subject  of  a  fair  and  candid  consideration.  Let  us  look  at 
it  with  rigid  impartiality.  'England  may  retaliate,' is  the  proposition.  Why?  For 
what  reason  ?  It  is  now  seen  that,  as  a  nation,  we,  in  the  direct  trade,  take  from 
her  five  or  six  millions  more  than  she  takes  from  us.  So  far  there  is  no  reason  of 
complaint.  Three-fourths  of  what  she  does  take  is  a  raw  materal — cotton,  without 
which  she  could  scarcely  exist.  She  takes  it  from  us  only  because  the  world, 
besides,  does  not  and  cannot  supply  her  wants. 

"In  1825  England  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $260,000,000,  exported 
$133,000,000.  In  1827  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  wiU  not  fall  short  of 
$300,000,000. 

"  By  a  statement  I  offer,  it  appears  that,  in  1827,  England  used  851,000  bales; 
631,000  from  the  United  States,  220,000  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  sup- 
pose that  England  would  attempt  to  punish  us  for  a  tariff  that  might  exclude  iive 
or  six  millions  of  her  manufactures,  by  excluding  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  cotton  she  uses,  would  be  strange  indeed.  What  was  her  policy 
as  to  wool  ?  This  is  an  article  produced  by  her  own  people,  upon  which  a  multi- 
tude of  her  farmers  depend.  It  is  estimated  that  they  annually  produce  144,000,000 
pounds.  She  uses  160,000,000  pounds,  and  exports  only  $27,000,000  of  the  fabric. 
Tet  England  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  to  a  nominal  amount.  Why  ?  To 
aid  manufactures.  It  was  to  enable  her  subjects  to  rival  all  other  nations.  To 
refuse  to  take  our  cotton,  then,  would  be  a  singular  contradiction  to  her  whole 
policy.  If,  then,  she,  to  aid  an  export  of  $27,000,000  of  woollen  fabrics,  will  suffer 
the  wools  of  other  nations  to  come  into  her  own  market,  can  any  one  suppose 
that  she  would  exclude  a  raw  material  she  cannot  produce  when  her  exports  of  a 
fabric  amount  now  to  $150,000,000  ?  No,  sir;  I  maintain  that  the  interests  of  the 
cotton-growing  States  are  doubly  secured  by  promoting  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States. 

"Again,  it  is  urged  that  all  duties  on  imports  are  taxes  on  consumers.  This 
may  be  true  as  to  those  articles  which  we  exclusively  procure  from  abroad.  It  is 
untrue  as  to  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  domestic  industry,  nearly  or  wholly 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  supposed  that  we  produce  cotton  fabrics 
to  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  A  great  proportion  are  valued  at  16  cents  and  under, 
the  square  yard.  The  duties  and  charges  would  be  about  10  cents.  Remove  the 
protection,  and  according  to  the  rule  that  duties  are  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  we 
should  be  furnished  with  the  fabric  at  four  cents  the  running  yard.  The  absurdity 
is  apparent.  Take  a  fabric  valued  at  9  cents  the  square  yard;  the  duties  and 
charges  would  be  about  the  same  I  have  before  stated.  According  to  the  rule, 
this  fabric  could  be  afforded  to  the  consumer  for  nothing. 

"  Take  nails ;  the  duty  is  5  cents.  The  average  price  may  be  7  cents  in  market. 
The  consumer,  by  the  rule  laid  down,  should  have  them  for  2  cents  per  pound. 

1  will  mention  but  one  article  more — I  mean  cheese.  The  duty  is  9  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  value  in  market  not  ever  7  cents.  If  duties  on  the  foreign 
article  are  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  he  is,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  entitled  to 

2  cents  for  every  pound  he  eats. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stevenson  : — 

"The  committee  were  convinced  that  the  most  destructive  principle  of  the 
tariff  of  May  23,  1824,  was  that  it  imposed  only  part  of  the  duty  on  woollens, 
on  the  30th  June,  1824,  and  held  out  an  extraordinary  premium  to  importation 
from  that  time  to  the  30th  June,  1825,  when  an  additional  duty  of  3J^  per  cent, 
was  to  take  effect.  The  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  the  usual  average 
supply  of  eight  and  a  half  millions,  there  were  upward  of  twelve   millions  of 
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woollens  imported  in  1825,  and  this  produced  mainly  the  great  depression  of  1826, 
and  the  destruction  of  some  factories  and  great  losses  to  others,  but  from  which 
they  are  now  recovering,  as  the  importations  are  again  reduced  to  about  eight 
million,  exclusive  of  carpetings.  If  legislation  were  as  intelligent  as  commerce 
is  vigilant,  much  national  evil  might  be  avoided. 

"The  first  article  in  the  bill  is  what  is  usually  termed  hammered  bar-iron. 
The  present  duty  on  the  ton  of  2,240  poimds  is  S18,  which  the  committee  propose 
to  raise  to  $22.40.  Rolled-iron  the  committee  propose  to  raise  from  §30  to  .$37 
^a  ton.  as  the  quantity  of  this  article  imported  in  1827  greatly  exceeded  that  in 
!  1826. '  Pig-iron  to  be  increased  from  $10  per  ton  to  $12.50.  It  may  be  satisfactory 
to  show  the  probable  quantity  of  iron  used  in  the  United  States ;  how  much  of 
this  is  imported,  and  how  much  is  produced  at  home:  — 

"  For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1827,  the  quantity  of  hammered  bar- 
iron  imported  over  and  above  that  re-exported  was  21,730  tons;  the  cost  abroad, 
$1,199,525.  Of  rolled  bar-iron,  7,095  tons,  cost  abroad,  $333,780;  total,  29,635 
tons;  cost,  $1,533,305.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  imported  was  1,736  tons,  equal 
to  1,171  tons  hammered  bar-iron;  cost,  $46,881.  The  average  cost  abroad  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  hammered  bar-iron  imported  last  year  was  $52.20  per  ton;  of 
rolled,  bar,  and  bolt,  $42.22.  Eight-tenths  of  the  hammered,  bar,  and  bolt  iron 
comes  from  Sweden  and  Norway;  nearly  all  the  balance  from  Eussia.  The  rolled, 
bar,  and  bolt  iron  comes  almost  exclusively  from  England.  The  Russia  old  sable 
is  very  superior  iron,  and  costs  abroad  about  $62  per  ton.  New  sable  costs  about 
$57,  charges  included;  the  freight  to  the  United  States  about  $10  per  ton;  the 
duty  $18  per  ton,  and  sells  at  from  $95  to  $100  per  ton.  Swedish  iron  costs 
in  Gottenburg,  charges  of  shipment  included,  about  $57  per  ton;  freight  to 
the  United  States,  $7  per  ton;  duty,  $18  per  ton;  and  sells  at  from  $94  to  $98 
per  ton.  Nearly  all  the  rolled-iron  comes  from  England ;  it  costs,  with  charges 
of  shipment,  about  $44  per  ton;  freight,  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton;  duty,  $30  per 
ton;  and  sells  at  about  $82;  it  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

"Pig-iron,  of  the  quality  imported,  which  is  the  best,  costs  abroad  about 
$28  per  ton;  freight,  $3  per  ton;  duty,  $10  per  ton;  and  sells  at  $50  per  ton. 
The  greater  part  comes  from  Scotland,  and  is  of  very  good  quality. 

'■J  have  stated  the  quantity  of  rolled  and  hammered  iron  and  pigs  imported 
to  be  equal  to  30,000  tons.  Let  us  now  see  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Pennsylvania,  the  centre  of  the  Union,  and  its  bond,  stands  foremost  in 
the  production  of  this  invaluable  metal.  A  very  accurate  estimate  gives  22,600 
tons  of  bar  and  rolled  iron,  and  14,000  tons  of  castings ,  as  her  annual  product, — 
equal  to  48,000  tons  of  pig-metal.  New  York  produces,  if  all  in  pig-metal,  equal 
to  13,500  tons;  Virginia,  10,500  tons;  Ohio,  5,000;  Kentucky,  4,500;  Maryland, 
3,000;  North  Carolina,  1,800;  the  six  New  England  States,  1,200  tons;  and  the 
rest  of  the  States,  4,500. 

"  There  is,  in  fact,  about  303,000  tons  of  ore  converted  into  iron  in  the  United 
States;  its  product  is  equal  to  101,000  tons  of  pig-metal  or  67,000  tons  of  hammered 
bar-iron.  The  consumption  of  iron  in  castings  and  bars  in  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  what  would  make  97,000  tons  of  hammered  bar-iron.  For 
all  legislative  purposes  it  may  bo  set  down  that  about  three-tenths  of  what  is 
used  is  imported.  The  Importations  into  the  principal  ports  on  the  sea-board 
during  the  year  ending  September  .30,  1827,  were  as  follows:  of  rolled  and 
hammered  bar-iron  into  Boston,  7,480  tons;  New  York.  14,627  tons;  Phila- 
delphia, 1,030  tons;  Baltimore,  452  tons;  Charleston,  423  tons;  Savannah  26 
tons;  and  New  Orleans,  441  tons;  4,465  tons  are  imported  into  the  smaller 
sea-ports  of  the  New  England  States,  and  691  tons  into  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Union,— makmg  the  total  importations  equal  to  29,635  tons.  The  principal 
importations  of  iron,  it  appears,  are  into  the  Eastern  cities  and  into  New  York. 

*-''\»'''^^  subject  of  iron,  Pennsylvania  has  heavy  claims  in  any  arrangement 
of  a  tariff,  her  product  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  States,  and 
more  than  the  whole  importation.  Should  the  small  additional  duty  prevail  it 
cannot,  on  the  principles  advanced,  increase  the  price.  It  will  only  stimulate  the 
works  to  greater  activity,  by  a  more  ready  sale  for  their  product.     .     . 

"  I  come  now  to  the  article  of  steel,  a  modification  of  iron  most  valuable  as 
well  as  wonderful  in  its  properties.  It  has  become  absolutely  necessary  in  war 
'^J  ,'i?.^''"®'  ■^''^  required  in  almost  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  its  manufacture 
should  be  established,  even  at  the  national  expense.     During  the  late  war  it  was 
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impossible  to  procure  what  was  essential  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  in  form- 
ing arms,  and  it  rose  in  price  from  15  to  75  cents  per  pomid.  It  was  the  special 
policy  of  England,  who  engrossed  the  principal  manufacture,  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country,  even  by  smuggling.  During  the  last  year  the  quantity 
imported,  more  than  the  re-exportation,  was  2,273,376  pounds,  and  its  cost  abroad 
$280,000.  Of  this  five-tenths  came  from  Great  Britain;  two-tenths  from  Trieste  of 
Austria;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  from  Holland." 

Referring  to  wool  and  woollens,  Mr.  Stevenson  said  :  — 

' '  The  laws  impose  15  per  cent,  duty  on  wool  invoiced  as  costing  abroad  not 
over  ten  cents  per  pound;  and  30  per  cent,  on  such  as  is  invoiced  as  costing  over 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  foreign  cost  of  the  wool  imported,  deducting  what  was 
re-exported,  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1827,  costing  not  over  10  cents, 
was  $174,78S;  the  dutiable  charges  on  the  same,  equal  to  7}^'  per  cent.,  being 
813,109.  Add  to  this  10  per  cent,  as  the  laws  direct  on  ad  valorem  imports, 
making  S18,790.  And  the  actual  amount,  on  which  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  was 
assessed,  was  $206,687;  the  duty  being  $31,003.  The  foreign  cost  of  wool, 
imported  for  the  same  period,  deducting  that  re-exported,  and  costing  over  10 
cents,  was  S233,739;  7)^  per  cent,  dutiable  charges,  and  the  10  per  cent,  added  to 
this,  gives  the  sum  on  which  30  per  cent,  was  assessed,  and  gives  the  real  duty, 
874,313.  The  whole  foreign  cost  of  imported  wool  in  1827  was  $408,527,  and  the 
actual  duty  $105,316. 

"In  fixing  the  duties  on  the  more  costly  woollens,  the  committee  place  them 
comparatively  high.  In  this  they  believe  they  oppress  no  one.  If  the  proud  or 
vain  wish  to  gratify  themselves,  let  them  pay  for  this  indulgence;  they  would 
probably  piize  the  garment  more  for  being  costly.  If  their  purse  could  not 
afford  a  fine  coat,  they  could  descend  in  the  scale,  and  buy  one  at  a  lower 
price.     This  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  of  comfort,  but  of  pride. 

"  The  common  native  wool  of  our  country  being  eminently  suited  to  make 
blankets,  the  committee  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  from  25  to  35  per  cent., 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  work  on  native  wool ;  but  if  eight-cent 
wool  may  come  in,  it  will  be  used,  and  the  foreign  wool-growers  will  have  the 
whole  benefit  instead  of  our  farmers. 

"  Hemp  is  also  an  article  of  necessity,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  West, 
particularly  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  Russia  hemp  is,  it  is  true,  so  high 
at  present  as  to  operate  as  a  bounty;  but  this  is  not  to  be  permanently  relied 
on.  We  should,  whenever  we  can,  secure  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  for  he  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rest  all  other  interests.  Besides,  hemp  is  essential 
for  our  ships  of  commerce  and  for  our  navy.  The  importation  for  the  last  year, 
principally  from  Russia,  amounted  to  11,263,392  pounds,  and  cost  $635,854.    .    .    . 

"  I  meet  the  friends  of  protection  on  an  expanded  scale.  Hemp,  iron,  spirits, 
wool,  and  woollens  are  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The  iron  we  have  recom- 
mended is  necessary  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  cannon  and  the  ball  that  defend 
your  land  should  be  a  native  here.  The  ax  and  the  plowshare  that  subdue  the 
forest  and  turn  the  soil  should  be  the  product  of  your  country.  The  steel  that 
edges  the  sword  and  points  the  bayonet  of  your  defense  should  be  national 
metal." 

In  1828  General  Jackson  was  again  in  the  field  as  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  In  order  to  draw  him  out  upon  the  great 
questions  then  at  issue,  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvements, 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Indiana  early  in  1828  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  Resolution  :  — 

"Whereas,  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  in  the  Western  States  advocate 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
friendly  to  Internal  Improvements  and  the  advocate  of  a  judicious  tariff  for  the 
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protection  of  American  manufactures;  and  ,^li«'-e^^.  th^/"«°^^„  °L*^^riX^" 
HTio-ni<ihpd  individual  in  Virginia,  the  Carolmas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  ^iduama, 
ani  mssfsslpjradvocate  his^laims  to  the  first  office  in  the  ^X^-  -count  of 
his  opposition  to  the  above  measures  or  system  of  pohcy ;  t^'^.f^^e,  [or  the  pur- 
nose  of  enabling  the  citizens  of  Indiana  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  sentiments 
?f  General  Jackson,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  vote  understand^ngly, 
at  the  next  presidential  election,  in  reference  to  these  great  interests, 

"^Sl  By  the  Senate  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
address  a  respectful  letter  to  General  Andrew  J^^^on  inviting  him  to  state  im 
Vlicitlv  whether  he  favors  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State, 
fuch  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  mone^  for  the  purpose  of  n^f^nc  interna 
Improvements  in  the  several  States;  and  whether  he  is  ^ff^-lZ^i^^l  ^n  7lf  ZZ 
protective  duties  fm-  the  benefit  of  American  manufactures  as  will,  m  all  cases 
where  the  raw  material  and  the  ability  to  manufacture  it  exists  in  our  county, 
secure  the  patronage  of  our  own  manufactures  to  the  exclusion  of  those  J  foreign 
countries;  and  whether,  if  elected  President  of  the  United  States  he  will,  in  his 
public  capacity,  recommend,  foster,  and  support  the  American  system. 

"  Besolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  as  soon  as  he 
receives  the  answer  of  General  Jackson  to  the  letter  contemplated  m  the  preced- 
ing Resolution,  to  cause  the  same^o  be  published,  together  with  the  Resolutions, 
in  the  newspapers  printed  at  Indianapolis,"  * 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  communicating  the  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  to  General  Jackson,  received  the  following 

reply :  — 

"  Hbbmitage,  February  2S,  1S2S. 

"  SiE,—  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  inclosing  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  Indiana,  adopted,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  my  opinions  on  certain  political  topics.  The  respect 
which  I  entertain  for  the  executive  and  Senate  of  your  State  excludes  from  my 
mind  the  idea  that  an  unfriendly  disposition  dictated  the  interrogatories  which 
are  proposed.  But  I  will  confess  my  regret  at  being  forced,  by  this  sentiment, 
to  depart,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  determination  on  which  I  have  always 
acted.  Not,  sir,  that  I  would  wish  to  conceal  my  opinion  from  the  people  upon 
any  political  or  national  subjects;  but  as  they  were  in  various  ways  promulgated 
In  1824,  I  am  apprehensive  that  my  appearance  before  the  public  at  this  time 
may  be  attributed,  as  has  already  been  the  case,  to  improper  motives. 

"  With  these  remarks,  I  pray  you,  sir,  respectfully  to  state  to  the  Sena,te  of 
Indiana,  that  my  opinions,  at  present,  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  1S:;3  and 
'24,  when  they  were  communicated,  by  letter,  to  Br.  Coleman,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  when  I  voted  for  the  present  tariff  and  appropriations  for  Internal  Improve- 
ment. As  that  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  divisions  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject  were  as  strongly  marked  as  they  now  are,  in  relation  both  to  the 
expediency  and  constitutionality  of  the  system,  it  is  inclosed  herein :  and  I  beg 
the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  consider  it  a  part  of  this  communication.  The 
occasion  out  of  which  it  arose  was  embraced  with  a  hope  of  preventing  any 
doubt,  misconstruction,  or  any  further  inquiry  respecting  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  you  refer, —  particularly  in  those  States  whicli  you  have  designated 
as  cherishing  a  policy  at  variance  with  your  own.  To  preserve  our  invaluable 
Constitution,  and  to  be  prepared  to  repel  the  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe,  by  the 
practice  of  economy,  and  the  cultivation  within  ourselves  of  the  means  of  national 
defence  and  independence,  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  leading  olyects  of  any 
system  that  aspires  to  the  name  of  American,  and  of  every  prudent  administra- 
tion of  our  Government. 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  these  general  views,  taken  in  connection ■  with  the  letter 
inclosed  and  the  votes  referred  to,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
inquiries  suggested  by  the  Resolutions  of  the  Senate.     I  will  further  observe  to 

*Nile9'  Regijtor,  33,  429. 
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your  Excellency,  that  my  views  of  constitutional  power  and  American  policy  loere 
imbibed  in  no  small  degree  in  the  times  and  from  the  sages  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  that  my  experience  has  not  disposed  me  to  forget  their  lessons;  and,  In  con- 
clusion, I  will  repeat  that  my  opinions  remain  as  they  existed  in  1823  and  '4, 
uninfluenced  by  the  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement ;  and  that  I  am  sure  they 
will  never  deprive  me  of  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  always  been  a  sincere 
and  consistent  Bepublican. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  veiy  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  AifDKEw  Jackson."! 
"  To  Governor  Kay,  Indiana."  'l 

The  bill  for  the  Tariff  of  1828  was  reported  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1828,  one  month  before  the  date  of  General  Jackson's 
letter  to  Governor  Ray,  so  that  he  wrote  in  full  view  of  the  pen- 
dency of  that  bill. 

The  Internal  Improvement  measures  to  which  General  Jackson 
referred,  being  those  for  which  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  he 
voted  at  the  session  of  Congress  for  1824,  were  as  follows:  For 
a  road  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas ;  a 
road  in  Florida  ;  a  bill  to  procure  necessary  surveys  for  a  general 
system  of  roads  and  canals  ;  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  Rivers  ;  for  a  road  in  Missouri ;  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Co. ; 
to  extend  the  Cumberland  Road  to  Zanesville ;  to  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  Portland  and  Louisville  Canal  Co.  The  measures 
upon  which  he  voted  covered  every  possible  exercise  of  power,  so 
far  as  Internal  Improvements  were  concerned :  the  construction 
of  highways  within  the  States ;  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers  ;  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  for  surveys  of 
extensive  systems  of  public  works,  and  subscriptions  to  the  share 
capital  of  canal  companies  created  by  the  governments  of  States, 
works  which  were  never  intended  to  be  used  as  post-roads,  and 
which  were  never  used  as  such.  His  principles  in  reference  to  all 
such  matters,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  tariff  "and  to  Con- 
stitutional Power  and  American  Policy,"  were  imbibed  in  the  time 
and  from  the  sages  of  the  Revolution ;  "  and  my  experience  has 
not  disposed  me  to  forget  their  lessons  "  ! 

As  the  Tariff  of  1828  met  with  violent  opposition  at  the  South, 
secession  being  already  there  freely  hinted  at  as  the  proper 
resort,  Mr.  Madison,  then  venerable  alike  for  his  character  as  for 
his  years,  always  alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  felt  called 
upon  to  interpose  his  great  authority  to  allay  the  threatened  storm 
by  addressing  two  communications  to  John  C.  Cabbel,  an  honored 
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citizen  of  Virginia, —  the  first  under  date  of  September  i8th,  the 
second  under  date  of  October  30th,  1828.     In  the  first  he  said  :  — 

' '  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  to  regulate  trade '  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
use  of  it;  in  other  words,  in  the  objects  to  wliich  the  power  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  applicable  when  the  phrase  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 

"  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all  commercial  and  manufact- 
uring nations,  as  embracing  the  object  of  encouraging  manufactures.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named. 

"This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose  commercial 
vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours.  A  primary  object  of  her  commercial  regulations 
is  well  known  to  have  been  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  her  manu- 
factures. 

"  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  of  the  States  most 
prepared  for  manufacturing  industry,  whilst  retaining  the  power  over  their  foreign 
trade. 

"Such  a  use  of  the  powers  by  Congress  accords  with  the  intention  and  expec- 
tation of  the  States  in  transferring  the  power  over  trade  from  themselves  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in  the  East- 
ern, the  more  manufacturing  members  of  the  confederacy.  Hear  the  language 
held  in  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts. 

"By  Mr.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  the  Constitution,  it  was  observed,  'Our 
manufactures  are  another  great  subject  which  has  received  no  encouragement 
by  national  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  they  never  can  by  any  authority 
in  the  old  confederation.'  Again,  '  If  we  wish  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures, 
to  preserve  our  own  commerce,  to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must  give 
Congress  the  powers  in  question.  ...  If  Congress  have  not  this,  it  is  anni- 
hilated for  the  nation;  a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation,  and  not 
within  the  vision  of  a  solitary  one  in  our  own. 

"  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late trade  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the  power  for  that  object  in  the  first  session 
of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  ;  when  among  the  members  present 
were  so  many  who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  state  conventions  wliich  ratified  it  ;  each  of  these  classes 
consisting  also  of  members  who  had  opposed  and  who  had  espoused  the  Constitu- 
tion in  its  actual  form.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed  proceedings  of 
Congress  on  that  occasion  that  the  power  was  denied  by  any  of  them.  And  it  may 
be  remarked  that  members  from  Virginia,  in  particular,  as  well  of  the  Anti-federal 
as  the  Federal  party,  the  names  then  distinguishing  those  who  had  opposed  and 
those  who  had  approved  the  Constitution,  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties  and  to 
suggest  even  prohibitions  in  favor  of  several  articles  of  her  production.  By  one  a 
duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal  in  favor  of  Virginia  coal  pits  ;  by  another,  a 
duty  on  hemp  was  proposed,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article  ;  and  by 
a  third,  a  prohibition  even  of  foreign  beef  was  suggested  as  a  measure  of  sound 
policy. 

"  A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitutional  power  to  protect  and 
foster  manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  an  evidence  that  ought  of  itself  to 
settle  the  question,  is  the  uniform  and  practical  sanction  given  to  the  power  by 
the  General  Government  for  nearly  forty  years;  with  a  concurrence  or  acquies- 
cence of  every  State  government,  throughout  the  same  period ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  which  marked  the  period,  no  novel 
construction,  however  ingeniously  devised,  or  however  respectable  and  patriotic 
its  patrons,  can  withstand  the  weight  of  such  authorities,  or  the  unbroken  current 
of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a  practice.  And  well  it  is  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  intervention  of  the  same  authority  which  made  the  Constitution.  If 
it  could  be  so  done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  that  stability  in  government  and  in 
laws  which  is  essential  to  good  government  and  good  laws,— a  stability  the  want  of 
which  is  the  imputation  which  has  at  all  times  been  levelled  against  Republicanism, 
with  most  effect,  by  its  most  dexterous  adversaries.  The  imputation  ought  never, 
therefore,  to  be  countenanced,  by  innovating  constructions,  without  any  plea  of 
a  precipitancy,  or  a  paucity  of  the  constructive  precedents  they  oppose;  without 
any  appeal  to  material  facts  newly  brought  to  light;  and  without  any  claim  to 
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a  better  knowledge  of  the  original  evils  and  inconveniences  for  which  remedies 
were  needed,  the  very  best  keys  to  the  true  object  and  meaning  of  all  laws  and 
constitutions. 

"  And  may  it  not  be  fairly  left  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  all  men  of  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  to  decide  which  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for  a  sound  and  safe 
test  of  the  meaning  of  a  constitution,  a  uniform  interpretation  by  all  the  successive 
authorities  under  it,  commencing  with  its  birth,  and  continued  for  a  long  period, 
through  the  varied  state  of  political  contests;  or  the  opinion  of  every  new  legis- 
lature, heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  strife  of  parties — or  warped,  as  often  happens,  by 
the  eager  pursuit  of  some  favorite  object — or  carried  away,  possibly,  by  the  power- 
ful eloquence  or  captivating  address  of  a  few  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  per- 
haps, influenced  by  the  same  misleading  causes  f  If  the  latter  test  is  to  prevail, 
every  new  legislative  opinion  might  make  a  new  constitution,  as  the  foot  of  every 
new  chancellor  would  make  a  new  standard  of  measure."  * 

In  his  second  communication,  under  date  of  October  30,  1828, 
Mr.  Madison  said  :  — 

"The  theory  of  'Let  us  alone'  — Free  Trade  —  supposes  that  all  nations 
concur  in  a  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Were  this  the  case, 
they  would,  in  a  commercial  view,  be  but  one  nation,  as  much  as  the  several 
districts  composing  a  particular  nation;  and  the  theory  would  be  as  applicable 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  But  this  golden  age  of  free  trade  has  not  yet 
arrived,  nor  is  there  a  single  nation  that  has  set  the  example.  No  nation  can, 
indeed,  safely  do  so,  until  a  reciprocity  at  least  be  ensured  to  it.  Take  for  a 
proof  the  familiar  case  of  the  navigation  employed  in  foreign  commerce.  If 
a  nation,  adhering  to  the  rule  of  never  enterposing  a  countervailing  protection 
of  its  vessels,  admits  foreign  vessels  into  Its  ports  free  of  duty,  whilst  its  own 
vessels  are  subjected  to  a  duty  in  foreign  ports,  the  ruinous  effect  is  so  obvious 
that  the  warmest  advocate  for  the  theory  in  question  must  shrink  from  a  universal 
application  of  it. 

"  It  is  an  opinion  in  which  all  must  agree,  that  no  nation  ought  to  be  unneces- 
sarily dependent  on  others  for  the  munitions  of  public  defense,  or  for  the  materials 
essential  to  a  naval  force,  where  the  nation  has  a  maritime  frontier  or  a  foreign 
commerce  to  protect.  To  this  class  of  exceptions  to  the  theory,  may  be  added  the 
instruments  of  agriculture  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  supply  the  other 
primary  wants  of  the  community.  The  time  has  been  when  many  of  these  were 
derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and  some  of  them  might  relapse  into  that  depen- 
dence, were  the  encouragement  of  the  fabrication  of  them  at  home  withdrawn. 
But,  as  all  foreign  sources  must  be  liable  to  interruptions  too  inconvenient  to  be 
hazarded,  a  provident  policy  would  favor  an  internal  and  independent  source  as 
a  reasonable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  consulting  cheapness  alone.        j 

"  There  are  cases  where  a  nation  may  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  prerequisites 
for  a  particular  branch  of  manufactures,  that  this,  if  once  brought  into  existence, 
would  support  itself  ;  and  yet,  unless  aided  in ,  its  nascent  and  infant  state  by 
public  encouragement  and  confidence  in  public  protection,  might  remain,  if  not 
altogether,  for  a  long  time  unattempted  or  attempted  without  success.  Is  not  our 
cotton  manufacture  a  fair  example  ?  However  favored  by  any  advantageous 
community,  raw  material,  and  machinery,  which  dispense  in  so  extraordinary 
proportion  with  manual  labor,  it  is  quite  probable  that  without  the  impulse  given 
by  a  war  cutting  off  foreign  supplies,  and  the  patronage  of  an  early  tariff,  it  might 
not  even  yet  have  established  itself  ;  and  pretty  certain  that  it  would  be  far  short 
of  the  prosperous  condition  which  enables  it  to  face,  in  foreign  markets,  the 
fabrics  of  a  nation  that  defies  all  other  competitors.  The  number  must  be  small 
that  would  now  pronounce  this  manufacturing  boon  not  to  have  been  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  tariff  which  nursed  it  into  its  present  maturity. 

"Should  it  happen,  as  has  been  suspected  to  be  an  object,  tiioi^h  not  of 
a  foreign  government  itself,  of  its  great  manufacturing  capitalists,  to  strangle  in 

.    *  Niles'  Register,  Dec  97  1 828,  p.  285. 
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the  cradle  the  infant  manufactures  of  an  extensive  customer,  or  an  anticipated 
rival,  it  would  surely  iu  such  a  case  be  incumbent  on  the  suffering  party  so  tar  to 
make  an  exception  to  the  '  Let  Alone  '  policy  as  to  parry  the  evil  by  opposite 
regulations  of  its  foreign  commerce.  .     ,      i,        i, 

"  It  is  a  common  objection  to  the  public  encouragement  of  particular  branches 
of  industry,  that  it  calls  off  laborers  from  other  branches  found  to  be  more  profita- 
ble, and  the  objection  is  in  general  a  weighty  one;  but  it  loses  that  character  m 
proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  in  attracting  skilful  laborers  from 
■abroad.  Something  of  this  sort  has  already  taken  place  among  ourselyes,  and 
Imuch  more  of  it  is  in  prospect;  and,  as  it  has  taken  or  may  take  place,  It  forms 
'an  exception  to  the  general  policy  in  question."  * 

In  his  first  communication  Mr.  Madison  considered  the  mean- 
ing properly  attached  to  the  phrase  "to  regulate  trade."  All 
nations  agreeing  that  it  covered  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industries,  such  power,  the  proper  attribute  of  the  old  State 
governments,  being  transferred  by  them  on  adoption  of  the  Cons- 
titution to  the  Government  which  included  all.  If  it  were  not 
possessed  by  the  Federal  Government  it  was  not  possessed  by  any, 
—  an  incredible  assumption.  In  support  of  the  meaning  attached 
to  it  by  the  Fathers  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Courts,  the  precedents  created  having  all  the  force  of  an 
organic  law.  "  No  novel  construction,  however  ingeniously  devised, 
can  withstand,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  "  the  weight  of  such  authorities, 
or  the  unbroken  current  of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a  practice. 
It  is  well  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the 
same  authority  which  made  the  Constitution.  If  it  could  be  so 
done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  that  stability  in  government  and 
in  laws  which  is  essential  to  good  government  and  good  laws,  a 
stability  the  want  of  which  is  the  imputation  which  has  at  all 
times  been  levelled  against  Republicanism  with  most  effect  by  its 
most  dexterous  adversaries." 

In  his  second  communication,  Mr.  Madison  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  protection,  then  assailed  at  the 
South  by  the  "  Let  Us  Alone"  theory,  "  which  assumes  all  nations 
to  concur  in  a  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  But 
this  golden  age  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  there  a  single  nation 
that  has  yet  set  the  example."  To  follow  him  at  length  in  his 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  would  be  to  go  again 
over  the  ground  so  many  times  traversed  ;  and  Mr.  Madison  is 
here  cited  not  so  much  in  its  vindication  as  to  show  us  what 
was  the   opinion   of  the   framers  of   the  Constitution,    and  the 

»  Niles'  Eegliter,  December  27, 1828,  p.  288. 
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uniform  policy  of  the  Government  thereby  created.  Mr.  Madison 
may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  utility  of  such  policy,  as  may 
have  been  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  who  preceded 
him,  and  Monroe,  Calhoun,  and  Jackson,  who  succeeded  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  testimony  to  its  uniform  accept- 
ance by  the  Fathers,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  it  down  to  the 
date  of  the  preceding  communication,  which  was  forty  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Protection  is  to  stand  in  the 
end,  not  upon  opinion  or  general  consent,  but  upon  its  results, 
under  proper  conditions  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  shall 
add  thereto  the  force  of  demonstration.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Act  of  1828  was  to  give  a  largely  increased  protection 
to  the  manufacture  of  wool,  this  being  a  kind  of  industry  in 
which  the  domestic  manufacturer  encountered  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  competing  with  England.  The  Act  provided 
that,  — 

"  On  manufactvires  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a  component  part, 
(except  carpetings,  blankets,  worsted  stuff  goods,  bombazines,  hosiery,  mitts, 
gloves,  caps,  and  bindings,)  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported, shall  not  exceed  50  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost 
50  cents  the  square  yard,  and  be  charged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  until  June  30,  1832,  and  from  that  time  a  duty  of  45  per  centum. 

"Manufactures  of  wool,  except  flannels  and  baizes,  the  actual  value  of,  &c., 
shall  not  exceed  33%  cents  per  square  yard,  pay  14  cents  per  square  yard. 

"  Manufactures  of  wool,  (fee,  actual  value  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  yard, 
not  exceeding  gl  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cor.  $1  the  square 
yard,  and  be  charged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  to  June  30, 
1829,  and  from  that  time  a  duty  of  45  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Manufactures  of  wool,  &c.,  value  exceeding  $1,  not  $2.50  per  yard,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  cost  $2.50  per  square  yard,  and  be  charged  with  a  duty  thereon 
of  40  per  centum  to  June  30,  1829,  and  from  that  time  a  duty  of  *5  per  centum. 

"Manufactures  of  wool,  &c.,  value,  &c.,  exceeding  $2.50,  not  $4  per  square 
yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost  a'  the  place  whence  importer"  $4  per  square 
yard,  and  a  duty  of  40  per  centum  shall  be  levied,  &c.,  until  June  30,  1829,  and 
from  that  time  a  duty  of  45  per  centum. 

"Manufactures  of  wool,  &c.,  the  actual  value  of  whicli,  &c.,  shall  exceed  $4 
per  yard,  a  duty  of  45  per  centum  ad  valorem  until  June  30,  1829,  and  from  that 
time  a  duty  of  50  per  centum." — Customs-Tariff  Legislation,  38,  39. 


SECOND    PERIOD.-THflT    OF    THE  ATTEMPTED   DE- 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE   FATHERS. 

The  presidential  election  of  1828  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
General  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  having  178 
votes  to  83  for  Mr.  Adams.  The  two  were  the  only  candidates 
in  the  field,  but  both  ran  as  Republicans,  and  both  as  advocates  of 
a  high  protective  tariff  and  of  the  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements,  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  not  being  then  raised.  Both  were  favorable  to  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  Congress. 

*In  his  inaugural  address  the  new  President  said  : — 

"In  such  measures  as  I  may  be  called  on  to  pursue.  In  regard  to  tli& 
rights  of  the  separate  States,  I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a  proper  respect  for 
those  SOVEREIGN  members  of  our  Union  ;  taking  care  not  to  confound 
the  powers  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  with  those  they  have  granted  to 
the  Confederacy. 

"  The  management  of  the  public  revenue — that  searching  operation  in  all 
governments — is  among  the  most  delicate  and  important  trusts  in  ours,  and  it 
will,  of  course,  demand  no  inconsiderable  share  of  my  official  solicitude.  Under 
every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  considered,  it  would  appear  that  advantage  must 
result  from  the  observance  of  a  strict  and  faithful  economy. 

"With  regard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  subjects  of  import,  with  a  view  to 
revenue,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  equity,  caution,  and  compromise^ 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  requires  that  the  great  interests  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  should) be  equally  favored;  and  that  per- 
haps the  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  consist  in  the  peculiar  encouragement 
of  any  products  of  either  of  them  that  may  be  found,  essential  to  our  national 
independence. 

"Internal  Improvements,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  promoted  by  the  constitutional  acts  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  of  high 
importance. " 

It  was  reserved  for  General  Jackson  to  be  the  first  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  announce,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  in  his  unequivocal  terms,  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
were  sovereign.  The  development  of  this  dogma,  so  authorita- 
tively laid  down,  forms  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  next 
thirty-five  years.     The  assertion  was  a  concession  in  the  outset. 
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to  the  position  taken  by  three  States,  Virginia  in  the  resolutions 
of  1798,  and  subsequently  by  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The 
assumption  of  Mr.  Randolph,  in  1824,  has  already  been  referred 
to.  In  1825  the  doctrine  was  announced  in  a  formal  and  au- 
thoritative manner  by  Mr.  Troup,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  :  — 

"  One  movement  of  Congress  unresisted  by  us,"  said  the  Governor,  "and  all/ 
is  lost.  Temporize  no  longer;  make  known  your  resolution  that  this  subject  [the 
Creek  Indians  ]  shall  not  be  touched  by  them  but  at  their  peril;  but  for  its  sacred 
guarantee  by  the  Constitution  we  never  would  have  become  parties  to  that  Instru- 
ment ;  at  this  moment  you  would  not  make  yourselves  parties  to  any  Constitution 
without  it ;  of  course  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  it  from  the  moment  the  General 
Government  shall  make  that  movement. 

"  If  this  matter  be  an  evil,  it  is  our  own;  if  it  be  a  sin,  we  can  implore  the 
forgiveness  of  it;  to  remove  it  we  ask  not  either  their  sympathy  or  assistance 
[  that  of  the  United  States  ] .  It  may  be  our  physical  weakness ;  it  is  our  moral 
strength.  If  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  moment  we  cease  to  be  masters  we 
are  become  slaves,  we  thenceforth  minister  like  the  modern  Italians  to  the  luxury 
and  pleasures  of  our  masters.  Poets,  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors  we  may  be ; 
the  moral  qualities,  however,  which  would  make  us  the  fair  partakers  of  the  grand- 
eur of  a  great  empire  would  be  gone.  We  would  stand  stripped  and  desolate  under 
a  fervid  sun  and  upon  a  generous  soil, — a  mockery  to  ourselves,  and  the  very  con- 
trast of  what  with  a  little  firmness  and  foresight  we  might  have  been.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  most  earnestly,  now  that  it  is  not  too  late,  to  step  forth,  and  having 
exhausted  the  argument  to  stand  by  your  arms  I  "* 

Here  was  the  true  ring  of  Southern  eloquence,  and  a  true 
picture  at  the  time  of  Southern  ideas  and  Southern  life.  The 
people  of  Georgia  must  be  either  masters  or  slaves  !  There  was 
no  intermediate  ground  of  freedom.  Of  a  society  in  which,  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  kind  offices,  all  are  alike  equal  and  humane, 
they  had  not  a  conception. 

In  this  assertion  of  State  Rights  and  denial  of  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  South  Carolina  followed  the  same 
year  by  the  subjoined  resolutions  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Internal  Improvement  as  a  national 
measure. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  a  right  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  does  not  authorize 
Congress  to  lay  a  tax  for  any  other  purposes  than  such  as  are  necessarily  em- 
braced in  the  specific  grants  of  power,  and  those  necessarily  implied  therein. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  exercise  a  power  granted  for  par- 
ticular objects,  to  effect  other  objects  the  right  to  effect  which  has  never  been 
conceded. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  tax  the  citizens  of  one  State  to  make  roads  and  canals  for  the  citizens 
of  another  State. 

♦Nilea'  Register,  28,  240. 
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"5  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  lay  duties  to  protect  domestic  manufactures."* 

In  1827,  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  a  vote  of  her  Legislature, 
reiterated  the  position  taken  by  her  governor  two  years  previous 

"  If  the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures  depended  upon  the  question  of 
expediency,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say,  for  that  is  a  matter  purely  withm  the 
power  of  Congress;  and  although  we  should  greatly  deplore  the  adoption  and 
continued  prosecution  of  a  policy  obviously  grinding  down  the  resources  ot  ono 
class  of  States  to  build  up  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  another  of  the  same 
confederacy,  yet  it  would  be  ours  to  submit  under  the  terms  of  our  compact.  All 
argument  is  vain  against  interest  supported  by  power.  But  we  do  most  solemnly 
believe  that  such  policy  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." After  this  assertion,  the  committee  proceeded  to  state  their  reasons  for 
this  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  conclude  with  the  following  Resolution  :— 

"Resohed,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested 
,0  cause  the  foregoing  report  to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and 
hat  he  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of  the  other  States,  to  be  laid  before 
heir  respective  legislatures  for  the  concurrence  of  such  as  may  approve  of  the 
principles  therein  avowed,  and  as  due  notice  to  those  who  may  dissent  from  the 
same,  that  Georgia,  as  one  of  the  constructing  parties  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  possessing  equal  rights  with  the  other  contracting  parties,  will  insist  upon  the 
construction  of  that  instrument  contained  in  said  report,  and  will  submit  to  no 
other." — American  Annual  Register,  1827,  140. 


In  1827  the  State  of  South  Carolina  again — 


'  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
the  people  of  the  different  States,  with  each  other,  as  separate,  independent  sover- 
eignties, and  that  for  any  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  compact  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
legislatures  who  represent  them,  to  every  extent  not  limited,  to  remonstrate 
against  violations  of  the  fundamental  compact. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Acts  of  Congress  known  by  the  name  of  the  tariff  laws, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  the  raising  of  revenue,  or  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce,  but  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures,  are  violations  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  spirit,  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals  in 
the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvements,  with  or  without  the  assent 
of  the  States  in  whose  limits  those  internal  improvements  are  made ;  the  authority 
of  Congress  extending  no  further  than  to  pass  the  "  necessary  and  proper  laws  " 
to  carry  into  execution  their  enumerated  powers. 

—  American  Annual  Register  for  1827,  136,  1S7. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1828,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  that  year,  and  in  reply  thereto,  and  after  the 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  General  Jackson,  who  earnestly 
idvocated  the  measure,  and  for  whom  South  Carolina  voted, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  adopted  Mie  following  protest:  — 

"  The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and 
sitttrg  in  general  assembly,  through  the  honourable  William  Smith,  and  the 
honourable  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  their  representatives  in  the  senate  of  the  United 

•Niles'  Register,  29,  293. 
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states,  do,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  the  said  common, 
wealth,  solemnly  protest  against  the  system  of  protecting  duties  lately  adopted  by 
the  federal  government,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

"  1 .  Because  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  believe  that  the  powers  of 
congress  were  delegated  to  it  in  trust  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specified 
objects  which  limit  and  control  them,  and  that  every  exercise  of  them  for  any 
other  purposes  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  as  unwarrantable  as  the  undis- 
guised assumption  of  substantial  independent  powers,  not  granted  or  expressly 
withheld. 

"  2.  Because  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports  is,  and  in  its  very  nature  can 
be,  only  a  means  of  effecting  the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution ;  since  no 
free  government,  and,  least  of  all,  a  government  of  enumerated  powers,  can  of 
right  impose  any  tax  ( any  more  than  a  penalty )  which  is  not  at  once  justified  by 
public  necessity,  and  clearly  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the  social  compact ; 
and  since  the  confining  appropriations  of  the  public  money  to  such  legitimate  and 
constitutional  objects  is  as  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  their  unques- 
tionable privilege  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  consent. 

"3.  Because  they  believe  that  the  tariff  law  passed  by  congress  at  its  last 
session  and  all  other  acts,  of  which  the  principal  object  is  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures or  any  other  branch  of  domestic  industry — if  they  be  considered  as  the 
exercises  of  a  supposed  power  in  congress  to  tax  the  people  at  its  own  good  will 
and  pleasure,  and  to  apply  the  money  raised  to  objects  not  specified  in  the  consti- 
tution, is  a  violation  of  these  fundamental  principles,  a  breach  of  a  well-defined 
trust,  and  a  perversion  of  the  high  powers  vested  in  the  federal  government  for 
federal  purposes  only. 

"4.  Because  such  acts,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
are  equally  liable  to  objection — since,  although  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
may,  like  other  powers,  be  exercised  so  as  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  yet 
it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  a  power  to  do  so  eo  nomine,  both  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  and  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms ;  and  because  the  confound- 
ing of  them  would  lead  to  the  most  extravagant  results,  since  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  industry  implies  an  absolute  control  over  all  the  interests,  resources, 
and  pursuits  of  a  people,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  other  than  a 
simple  consolidated  government. 

"  5.  Because  from  the  cotemporaneous  exposition  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Federalist,  (which  is  cited  only  because  the  supreme  court  has 
recognized  its  authority,)  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was 
considered  by  the  convention  as  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  and  because  the  power  of  laying  Imposts, 
and  duties  on  imports,  was  not  understood  to  justify,  in  any  case,  a  prohibition  of 
foreign  commodities,  except  as  a  means  of  extending  commerce  by  coercing 
foreign  nations  to  a  fair  reciprocity  in  their  intercourse  with  us,  or  for  some  other 
bonaftde  commercial  purpose. 

"6.  Because  that  whilst  the  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  nowhere 
expressly  granted  to  congress,  or  can  be  considered  as  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  any  specified  power,  it  seems  to  be  expressly  reserved  to  the 
states,  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution. 

"  7.  Because  even  admitting  congress  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to  protect 
manufactures  by  the  imposition  of  the  duties,  or  by  the  regulations  of  commerce, 
designed  principally  for  that  purpose,  yet  a  tariff  of  which  the  operation  is  grossly 
unequal  and  oppressive  is  such  an  abuse  of  power  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,  and  the  great  ends  of  civil  society,  justice,  and 
equality  of  rights  and  protection. 

"  8.  Finally,  because  South  Carolina  from  her  climate,  situation,  and  peculiar 
institutions,  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture 
md  commerce,  not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but  for  her  very  existence  as  a  state — 
Because  the  abundant  and  valuable  products  of  her  soil ;  the  blessings  by  which 
Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  to  compensate  for  the  great  disadvan- 
tage under  which  she  suffers  in  other  respects,  are  among  the  very  few  which  can 
be  cultivated  with  any  profit  by  slave  labor ;  and  if,  by  the  loss  of  her  foreign  com- 
merce, these  products  should  be  confined  to  an  inadequate  market,  the  fate  of  this 
fertile  state  would  be  poverty  and  utter  desolation.  Her  citizens  in  despair  would 
emigrate  to  more  fortunate  regions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  her 
civil  polity  be  impaired  and  deranged,  if  not  dissolved  entirely. 
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"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  representu.tives  of  the  good 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  live  in  peace  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  do  all  that  In  them  lies  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  the  liberties  of  which  it  is  the  surest  pledge— but  feeling  it  to  be  their 
hounden  duty  to  expose  and  to  resist  all  encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  lest  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  protecting  duties 
should  be  drawn  into  precedent,  do,  In  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  South 
Carolina,  claim  to  enter  upon  the  journals  of  the  senate  their  protest  against  it  as 
unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  unjust." 

The  State  of  Georgia  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1829,  protested 
against  the  Act  of  1828,  as  follows  :  — 

"  PROTEST, 

"  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  against  the  Tariff. 

"From  a  painful  conviction,  that  a  manifestation  of  the  public  sentiment,  in 
the  most  imposing  and  impressive  form,  is  called  for  by  the  present  agitated  state 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  union : 

"  The  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Georgia  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
adopt  the  novel  expedient  of  addressing,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  the  senate  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  her  sovereign  character,  the  state  of  Georgia  protests  against  the  act  of  the 
last  session  of  congress,  entitled  '  An  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,'  as  deceptive  in  its  title,  fraudulent  in  its  pretexts,  oppressive 
in  its^exactions,  partial  and  unjust  in  its  operations,  unconstitutional  in  its  well- 
known  objects,  ruinous  to  commerce  and  agriculture; — to  secure  a  hateful  monop- 
oly to  a  combination  of  importunate  manufacturers. 

"  Demanding  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  has  already  disturbed  the  union,  and 
endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  weakened  the  confidence  of  whole  states  in  the 
federal  government,  and  diminished  the  affection  of  large  masses  of  the  people  of 
the  union  itself — and  the  abandouipent  of  the  degrading  system  which  considers 
the  people  as  incapable  of  wisely  directing  their  own  enterprise — which  sets 
up  the  servants  of  the  people,  in  congress,  as  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  pursuits 
are  most  advantageous  and  suitable  for  those  by  whom  they  were  elected;  the 
state  of  Georgia  expects,  that,  in  perpetual  testimony  thereof,  this  deliberate  and 
solemn  expression  of  her  opinions  will  be  carefully  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  the  senate,  and  in  justification  of  her  character  to  the  present  generation  and 
posterity;  if,  imfortunately,  congress,  disregarding  this  protest,  and  continuing  to 
pervert  powers  granted  for  clearly  defined  and  weU  understood  purposes  to  effect- 
uate objects  never'intended,  by  the  great  parties  by  whom  the  constitution  was 
framed,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  controlling  guardianship  of  the  federal  government, 
should  render  necessary  measvu'es  of  decisive  character  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  the  vindication  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  December,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  legislature  concur  with  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  December  session  in  1827,  in 
relation  to  the  powers  of  the  general  government  and  state  rights. 

' '  Besolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states,  with  a  request 
that  the  same  be  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states;  and  also  to 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  to  be  by  them  laid  before  congress 
for  consideration." 

The  preceding  protests  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  of  the  highest  historical  importance,  being  the  great 
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land-marks  in  the  controversy  touching  the  relative  powers  of 
the  government  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States ;  they, 
with  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  were  the  armory 
from  which,  in  after-times.  General  Jackson  drew  copiously  the 
weapons  wherewith  to  assail  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  matter,  the  retirement,  upon  their  own 
motion,  of  States  from  the  Confederacy,  which  had  assumed  such 
vast  proportions,  should  early  be  forced  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. The  opportunity  soon  came  through  the  presentation,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1829,  by  Mr.  Foot,  a  member  from  Con- 
necticut of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  the  following  res- 
olutions : — 

"That  the  committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  Public  Lands  to  such 
lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  subject  to  entry  at  the 
TtiinimnTn  price.  And  also  whether  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  interests." 

Never  were  propositions  so  simple  followed  by  such  momentous 
results.  The  resolutions,  on  order  of  inquiry,  expressed  no  opinion. 
There  were  at  the  tirne  more  than  70,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
unsold,  but  which  had  already  been  surveyed.  Well  might  further 
surveys  be  delayed  until  those  upon  the  market,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  had  been  disposed  of.  Never  were  inquiries  more  innocent 
in  their  intention,  or  more  innocent  in  themselves.  Instead  of 
considering  them  as  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  and  upon  their 
merits,  they  were  at  once  made  the  occasion  of  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  North,  and  upon  the  alleged  motives  which  prompted 
them. 

Said  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  in  opening  the  debate : — 

"  There  are  two  great  systems,  and  two  great  parties  in  relation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  One  system  was  that  which  we  had  pursued  of  selling 
the  land  at  the  highest  price.  Another  was  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  of  granting  their  lands  for  a  penny  or  a  peppercorn.  He  described  the 
opposite  results  of  these  systems.  That  of  the  United  States  produced  poverty 
and  universal  distress,  and  took  away  from  the  settler  all  the  profits  of  labor.  It 
drained  the  new  States  of  all  their  money  in  the  same  manner  as  the  South,  by 
the  operation  of  the  tarW,  was  drained  to  enrich  more  favored  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  South  could  sympathize  with  the  West.  If  the  opposite  system  had 
been  pursued,  who  could  tell  how  much  good,  how  much  improvement,  would 
have  taken  place,  which  has  not,  in  the  new  States?  The  important  question  was 
as  to  the  future.  He  did  not  wish  for  a  permanent  fund  in  the  treasury,  believing 
it  would  be  used  for  corruption.     But  there  was  another  purpose  to  which  it  w^'f 
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DDosed  the  public  land  could  be  applied;  viz.  so  as  to  create  and  preserve  in 
^tataquart^ers  a  population  suitable  and  /efficient  for  manufactymg  estab- 
hments.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  manufactory  of  paupers,  and  these  would 
pply  the  manufactories  of  rich  proprietors,  and  enable  them  to  amass  great 

•.alth." 

That  the  great  champion  of  secession  could,  in  his  place  in 
e  Senate,  seriously  use  such  language,  shows  how  infinite  was 
le  divergence  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  and  how 
reconcilable  the  breach  between  them.     The  debate  on  the  part 

the  South  naturally  passed  from  its  sufferings  to  their  proper 
■medy, — that  of  secession  from  the  confederacy  of  any  aggrieved 
ember  of  it. 

The  attack  on  the  North  excited  intense  indignation,  the  brunt 
the  battle  in  the  Senate  falling  upon  Mr.  Webster,  who  replied 
lat  the  public  lands,  having  been  acquired  by  the  blood  and 
easure  of  the  nation,  should  be  retained  by  it,  instead  of  being 
ided  to  the  States  in  which  they  might  be  situated.  He  denied 
lat  the  Western  settlers  had  any  cause  of  complaint  from  any 
iiarter,  or  that  there  had  ever  been  any  design  to  oppress  them. 
/ith  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  he  was  aware  that  the 
isunion  talk  of  Mr.  Hayne  had  been  loud  elsewhere,  but  this 
as  the  first  time  it  was  ever  heard  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
tates;  the  "consolidation"  which  Mr.  Hayne  so  much  depre- 
ited  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Fathers, — a  consolidation  in 
'hich  was  involved  our  prosperity,  liberty,  safety,  and  our  existence 
5  a  nation, — the  consolidation  of  General  Washington. 
Mr.  Hayne  in  reply  said,  that — 

"  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denominating  what  he  is  pleased  to 
ill  the  '  South  Carolina  doctrine,'  has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  idea 
lat  a  State  has  any  constitutional  remedy,  by  the  exercise  of  her  '  sovereign 
uthority,'  for  the  oppression  to  which  she  may  be  subjected  by  a  gross,  palpable, 
Qd  deliberate  violation  of  the  Constitution.  He  [Mr.  Webster]  calls  it  an  idie  or 
idiculous  notion  that  would  make  our  Union  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  Now,  sir,  as 
le  gentleman  has  not  condescended  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  ques- 
on,  and  has  been  satisfied  by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale, 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  throw  mine  into  the  opposing  scale, 
tie  authority  on  which  South  Carolina  relies,  and  there  for  the  present  I  am 
ailing  to  leave  the  controversy. 

"  The  South  Carolina  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  contained  in  an 
xposition  reported  by  a  committee  of  its  Legislature,  in  December,  1828,  and 
ublished  by  their  authority,  was  the  good  old  Kepublican  doctrine  of  1798,  the 
octrine  of  the  celebrated  Virginia  Kesolutions  of  that  year,  and  of  Madison's 
leport  of  1799.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  Decem- 
ler,  1798,  took  into  consideration  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  then  considered  by 
,11  Republicans  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
m  that  day  passed  among  others  tlie  following  resolutions:  .  .  .  '  that  in  case 
if  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by 
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the  said  compact  (the  Constitution)  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the 
right  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  tlie  progress  of  evil,  and 
for  maintaining  witliln  their  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  them.'  " 


Mr.  Hayne  supplemented  the  Virginia  resolutions  by  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

To  this  argument,  Mr.  Webster  admitted  that  unconstitu- 
tional laws  were  not  binding.  "  But  whose  prerogative  was  it," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "to  decide  whether  a  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional or  not.' "  He  denied  the  proposition  that  a  State  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  annul  a  law  supposed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  the  Constitution  there  was  no  mode  in  which  a 
State  Government  as  a  member  of  the  Union  could  interpose 
and  stop  the  progress  of  the  General  Government,  by  force  of 
her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  made  under  it  are  supreme,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  Judicial  Power  should  extend  to  all  cases  arising  within 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  two 
provisions  covered  the  whole  ground.  They  were  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch.  With  these  it  was  a  Constitution  ;  without  them 
it  was  a  mere  Confederacy. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  any  degree  to  paint  the  scenes  of  this 
great  drama,  or  the  lineaments  of  the  characters  who  took  part 
in  it ;  only  to  state  the  question  at  issue.  It  was  certainly  the 
occasion  in  which,  in  this  country,  oratory  took  its  loftiest  flight. 
On  either  side  passion  was  supreme.  The  South,  always  poor 
and  wretched,  could  find  no  other  cause  than  the  tariff  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufactures  of  the  North.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice,  products  of  the  South,  were  the  great  staples  for  export. 
These  could  be  exchanged  for  foreign  products  only  upon  the 
payment  of  heavy  custom  duties.  Emancipated  from  bondage 
to  the  North,  the  South  for  the  first  time  would  come  to  her  own 
and  enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate 
could  bestow.  In  painting  the  blissful  scenes  in  store  for  hei 
people,  Southern  oratory  exhausted  every  image  and  every  illus- 
tration that  imagination  could  invent.  The  North,  enraged  at 
the  unprovoked  assault,  in  repelling  the  imputations  thrown 
upon  her  people,  had  greatly  the  advantage,  not  only  of  conscious 
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ectitude,  but  in  the  majesty  of  their  theme, —  the  progress  of  a 
nighty  people  consecrated  to  liberty  and  to  the  arts  of  humanity 
,nd  peace,  the  fruit  of  w  ose  tree  was  to  be  for  the  healing  of 
be  nations. 

At  this  crisis  Mr.  Madison, — 

"  Clarum  tt  venerabile  nomen" — 

elt  called  upon  again  to  leave  a  retirement  so  agreeatj.e  and 
iroper  to  his  great  age,  to  arrest  the  infection  and  to  preserve,  if 
lossible,  the  work  of  the  Fathers,  in  which,  perhaps  he  had  of  all 
he  chiefest  place,  by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  sketch  of 
he  reasons  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  he 
Dllowed  up  by  showing  what  must  be  its  powers  to  accomplish 
he  purposes  of  its  founders, —  the  creation  of  a  Nation.  From 
is  argument  I  will  give  but  a  single  paragraph. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being  derived  from  the  same  source 
s  the  Constitutions  of  the  States,  it  has,  within  each  State,  the  same  authority 
9  the  Constitution  of  the  State;  and  is  as  much  a  Constitution,  in  the  strict 
3nse  of  the  term,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  Constitutions  of  the  States 
re  within  their  respective  spheres ;  but  with  this  obvious  and  essential  differ- 
nce,  that  being  a  compact  among  the  States  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity, 
ad  constituting  the  people  thereof  one  people  ioT  certain  purposes,  it  cannot  be 
Itered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  Constitution  of  a 
ftate  may  be  at  its  individual  will."  * 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  further  the  arguments  on  either  side, 
'he  die  was  already  cast.  The  result  was  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ause  of  secession, — a  solid  South,  and  a  North,  at  the  time,  ready 
0  follow  a  solid  South.  From  1828  no  power  could  for  a  moment 
nthstand  the  tendency  which,  so  far  as  the  Southern  States  were 
oncerned,  could  have  no  other  end  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
pvernment  of  the  United  States.  General  Jackson  himself  was 
he  Phaeton  that  drove  the  steeds.  He  had  that  singular  mixture 
f  cunning,  audacity,  and  apparent  frankness  always  most  effec- 
ive  to  catch  the  popular  ear,  to  which  he  added  boundless  pro- 
sssions  of  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  whose  pas- 
ions  he  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  describing  the  wrongs 
hey  suffered  from  paper  money  and  manufacturing  aristocrats. 
The  only  appeal  at  the  time  open  to  the  North  was  to  the 
fliima  ratio,  which,  though  long  delayed,  in  the  end  rendered 
ull  justice  to  her  cause. 
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In  his  first  annual  address,  November  8th,  1829,  General 
Jackson  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"No  considerable  change  has  occurred  during  the  recess  of  Congress  in  the 
condition  of  either  our  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures.  The  operation 
of  the  Tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  to  the  former  or  beneficial  to  the  latter  as 
was  anticipated.  Importations  of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  sensibly  diminished, 
while  domestic  competition,  under  a  delusive  excitement,  has  increased  the  pro- 
duction much  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  consequence  has 
been  low  prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  and  partial  loss.  That  such  of  our  own 
manufacturing  establishments  as  are  based  upon  capital  and  are  prudently  man- 
aged will  survive  the  shock,  and  ultimately  be  profitable,  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt."  • 

Language  could  not  be  more  completely  discharged  of  all 
meaning  than  in  the  above  paragraph.  The  General  had  good 
reason  to  pause,  having  warmly  advocated  the  Tariffs  of  1 824  and 
1828,  and  having  received  notice  from  two  States  that  they  would 
quit  the  Confederacy  unless  the  obnoxious  features  of  both  were 
removed.  Incapable  of  conviction  upon  any  matter  whatever 
where  a  principle  was  involved,  he  measured  every  subject  by  the 
bearing  it  had  upon  his  personal  ambitions  or  aims.  Upon  the 
Tariff  he  had  to  palter  till  he  could  better  see  the  future  drift  of 
opinion  and  events. 

The  only  allusions  made  in  his  first  annual  message  to  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  South  was  the  following  : — 

"In  deliberating,  therefore,  upon  these  subjects  [the  modifications  of  the 
Tariff],  local  feeling  and  prejudices  should  be  merged  in  the  patriotic  determina- 
tion to  promote  the  great  interest  of  the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  with 
the  party  conflicts  of  the  day  are  necessarily  Injurious,  and  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. Our  actions  shotild  be  under  the  control  of  higher  and  puj'er  motives.  Leg- 
islation subject  to  such  influences  can  never  be  just,  and  will  not  long  retain  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  whose  active  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits, 
nor  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  concession  and  forbearance  which  gave  life  to  our 
political  compact  and  still  sustains  it.  Discarding  all  calculations  of  political 
ascendancy,  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West  should  unite  in  dimin- 
ishing any  burden  of  which  either  may  justly  complain." 

As  in  his  inaugural,  the  General  had  declared  the  States  to  be 
sovereign  powers,  an  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  such  sovereigns 
to  behave  like  gentlemen  was  certainly  in  place,  and  was  the  only 
power  in  the  premises  which  as  President  he  could  exert. 

There  was  one  subject  however  upon  which  he  could  speak  in 
no  uncertain  tones,  and  that  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  charter  of  which  had  still  about  eight  years  to  run  : — 
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"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  said  the  President,  "  expires 
In  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  probably  apply  for  the  renewal  of  their 
privileges.  In  order  to  avert  the  evil  resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure 
involving  such  important  principles  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  In  justice  to  the  parties  interested  too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  But  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  Bank  are  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great 
end  of  establishing  a  uniform  currency." 

This  announcement  created  all  the  astonishment  that  a  clap 
of  thunder  might  in  a  clear  sky.  It  was  received  with  mingled 
feelings  of  indignation,  ridicule,  and  contempt.  The  Bank  never 
before  stood  higher  in  public  esteem.  Its  eminent  services  and 
its  importance  to  the  business  operations  of  the  country  were 
acknowledged  by  all.  Not  a  suggestion  came  from  any  quartei 
that  the  Bank  was  not  being  managed  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  question  of  its  constitutionality  was,  it  was  assumed, 
forever  put  to  rest  by  the  charter  of  the  second  bank  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  reference 
to  both  banks.  A  person  who  under  such  conditions  should  at- 
tack it  would  at  the  North  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
madman.  Yet  events  soon  showed  that  the  attack,  considering 
the  object  in  view, — political  power  and  a  re-election  to  the  presi- 
dency,— was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  Already  nearly  the  whole 
South  was  united  in  the  purpose  to  take  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment all  constructive  powers, — to  discharge  it  of  every  attribute 
but  those  attaching  to  a  police.  The  South  had  no  grudge 
against  the  Bank.  She  would  gladly  have  seen  it  preserved,  but 
for  the  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  which  its  existence 
implied.  It  was  as  useful,  and  in  part  more  useful,  in  the  business 
operations  of  the  South  than  those  of  the  North,  as  the  latter 
had  great  numbers  of  Banks  of  competent  capital.  But  the  South 
would  gladly  do  without  it,  provided  its  sacrifice  could  be  made 
the  stepping-stone,  and  form  the  precedent  for  the  discharge  from 
the  Constitution  of  all  doubtful  powers.  To  assail  it,  consequently, 
the  President  well  knew  would  be  to  secure  without  peradventure 
nearly  one-half  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college.  He  could 
well  trust  to  party  manipulation  to  secure  enough  at  the  Noith 
to  give  him  a  majority.  His  forecast  was  verified  to  the  letttr. 
Upon  the  bank  issue  he  triumphantly  carried  the  South,  and  wi'h 
the  superhuman  cunning  which  was  his  crowning  attribute  fce 
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succeeded  in  arraying  enough  in  the  North,  particularly  in  the 
great  cities,  against  the  rich  to  be  elected  for  his  second  term  by 
a  majority  greater  than  that  of  any  President  except  Washington, 
and  Monroe  at  his  second  election,  receiving  219  out  of  the  287 
votes  of  the  electoral  college.  His  attack  upon  the  Bank  was  by 
far  the  most  brilliant  stroke  of  his  life. 

By  the  usual  courtesy  this  part  of  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent relative  to  the  Bank  was  referred  to  a  committee,  a  great 
majority  of  which  was  friendly  to  the  administration,  which 
speedily  submitted  its  report,  which  among  other  things  said:  — 

"There  are  few  subjects,  having  reference  to  the  policy  of  an  established 
government,  so  vitally  connected  with  the  health  of  the  body  politic,  or  in  which 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  society  are  so  extensively  and  deeply  involved.  STc 
one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  carries  with  it  a  more  solemn  responsibility 
or  calls  in  requisition  a  higher  degree  of  wisdom,  than  the  power  of  regulating 
the  common  currency,  and  thus  fixing  the  general  standard  of  value  for  a  great 
commercial  community  composed  of  confederated  States. 

"  Such  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  high  and  delicate  trust 
exclusively  committed  to  Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  the  duty  assigned  to  them  with  a  corresponding  sense  of  its 
magnitude  and  difficulty. 

"  The  most  simple  and  obvious  analysis  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  presented  by 
the  Message  of  the  President,  exhibits  the  following  questions  for  the  decision  of 
the  National  Legislature :  — 

"  1.  Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  incorporate  a  Bank,  such  as 
that  of  the  United  States  ? 

"2.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  and  maintain  such  an  institution  ? 

"If  the  concurrence  of  all  the  departments  of  the  government  at  different 
periods  of  our  history,  under  every  administration,  and  during  the  ascendency  of 
both  the  great  political  parties  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  shall  be  regarded  as  having  the  authority 
ascribed  to  such  sanctions  by  the  common  consent  of  all  well-regulated  commu- 
nities, the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  Bank  may  be 
assumed  as  a  postulate  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  In  little  more  than  two 
years  after  the  government  went  into  operation,  and  at  a  period  when  most  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  were  either  in  the  executive 
or  legislative  councils,  the  Act  incorporating  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  by  large  majorities,  and  received  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  President  Washington,  who  had  then  recently  presided  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Convention.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  was  thoroughly  investigated,  both  in  the  executive  cabinet 
and  in  Congress,  under  circumstances  in  all  respects  propitious  to  a  dispassionate 
decision.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  organization  of  political  parties ;  and  the 
question  was,  therefore,  decided  by  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, were  peculiarly  qualified  to  decide  correctly,  and  who  were  entirely  free 
from  the  influence  of  that  party  excitement  and  prejudice  which  would  justly 
impair,  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  the  authority  of  a  legislative  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  charter.  No  persons  can  be  more  competent  to  give  a  just 
construction  to  the  Constitution  than  those  who  had  a  principal  agency  in  framing 
it;  and  no  administration  can  claim  a  more  perfect  exemption  from  all  those 
influences  which  sometimes  pervert  the  judgments  even  of  the  most  wise  and 
patriotic,  than  that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  during  the  first  term  of  his 
service. 

"Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  all  the  branches  of  the  National 
Legislature  solemnly  determined  that  the  power  of  creating  a  National  Bank  was 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution.     The  Bank,  thus  created,  continued  its 
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operations  for  twenty  years,— the  period  for  which  its  charter  was  granted;  during 
which  time  public  and  private  credit  were  raised  from  a  prostrate  to  a  very 
elevated  condition,  and  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  placed  upon  the  most  solid 
foundation.     ...  ,    ,       ^  ..      ^ 

"  The  Committee  will  now  present  a  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  currency 
at  the  close  of  the  war;  of  the  injury  which  resulted  from  it,  as  well  to  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  community;  and  their  reasons  for  believing  that  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  to  a  sound  condition,  and  cannot  now  be  preserved  in  that  condition, 
without  the  agency  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

"The  price  current  appended  to  this  report  will  exhibit  a  scale  of  deprecia- 
jon  in  the  local  currencv,  ranging  through  various  degrees  to  20,  and  even  to  25, 
per  cent.  Among  the  principal  Eastern  cities,  Washington  and  Baltimore  were 
the  points  at  which  the  depreciation  was  greatest.  The  paper  of  the  Banks  in 
those  places  was  from  20  to  22  per  cent,  below  par.  At  Philadelphia,  the  depre- 
ciation was  considerablyless,  though  even  there  it  was  from  17  to  18  per  cent.  In 
New  York  and  Charleston,  it  was  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  But,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  where  Banks  were  established,  the  depreciation  was  even  greater 
than  at  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
particularly  at  Pittsburgh,  it  was  25  per  cent.  These  statements,  however,  of 
the  relative  depreciation  of  bank  paper  at  various  places,  as  compared  with  specie, 
give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous  evil  inflicted  upon  the  community  by 
the  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper.     .     .     . 

"  But  the  principal  loss  which  resulted  from  the  relative  depreciation  of  bant 
paper  at  different  places,  and  its  want  of  general  credit,  was  that  sustained  by  the 
community  in  the  great  operations  of  commercial  exchange.  The  extent  of  these 
operations,  annually,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  Upon  this  sum, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  merchants  and  planters  and  farmers  and  manufacturers 
was  probably  not  less  than  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  being  the  excess  of  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  its  natural  rate  in  a  sound  state  of  the  currency,  and  beyond 
the  rate  to  which  it  has  been  actually  reduced  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  thus  perceived  that  an  annual  tax  of  $6,000,000 
was  levied  from  the  industrious  and  productive  classes,  by  the  large  moneyed  capi- 
talists in  our  commercial  cities  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  brokerage. 

"But  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  evils  of  a  depreciated 
currency,  without  looking  beyond  the  relative  depreciation  at  diilerent  places  to 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  entire  mass.  It  appears  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1820,  that,  during  the  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  local  Banks  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$110,000,000,  and  that  in  the  year  1819  it  had  been  reduced  to  $45,000,000,  being 
a  reduction  of  59  per  cent  in  the  short  period  of  four  years.  The  Committee  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  severe  and  distressing  operation  of  restoring 
a  vicious  currency  to  a  sound  state,  by  the  calling  in  of  bank  paper  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  bank  discounts,  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the  currency,  in  1819,  to  a 
point  somewhat  lower  than  was  consistent  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity for  a  circulating  medium;  and  that  the  bank  discounts  have  been  gradually 
enlarged  since  that  time,  so  as  to  satisfy  those  requirements.  It  will  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  has  been  $55,000,000 
for  the  last  ten  years,  taking  the  average. 

"Even  upon  this  assumption,  it  will  follow  that  the  national  currency  has 
been  100  per  cent  more  valuable  for  the  last  ten  years  than  it  was  in  1816.  In 
other  words,  two  dollars  would  purchase  no  more  of  any  commodity  in  1816  than 
one  dollar  has  been  capable  of  purchasing  at  any  time  since  1S17. 

"  The  Committee  have  given  this  part  of  the  subject  an  attentive  and  careful 
examination;  and  they  cannot  estimate  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  Government, 
sustained  exclusively  for  the  want  of  a  sound  currency  and  an  efficient  system  of 
finance,  at  a  sum  less  than  $46,000,000.  If  they  shall  make  this  apparent,  the 
House  will  have  something  like  a  standard  for  estimating  the  individual  losses 
of  the  community. 

"  The  Government  borrowed,  during  the  short  period  of  the  war,  $80,000,000, 
at  an  average  discount  of  15  per  cent ;  giving  certificates  of  stock  amounting  to 
$80,000,000  in  exchange  for  $68,000,000  in  such  bank  paper  as  could  be  obtained. 
In  this  statement,  treasury  notes  are  considered  as  stock  at  20  per  cent  discount. 
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Upon  the  very  face  of  the  transaction,  therefore,  there  was  a  loss  of  $12,000,000, 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  saved  if  the  treasury  had  been  aided  by 
such  an  institution  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  the  sum  of  $68,000,000 
received  by  the  Government  was  in  a  depreciated  currency,  not  more  than  half 
as  valuable  as  that  in  which  the  stock  given  in  exchange  for  it  has  been  and  will 
be  redeemed.  Here,  then,  is  another  loss  of  $34,000,000,  resulting  incontestably 
and  exclusively  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  making,  with  the  sum 
lost  by  the  discount,  $46,000,000. 

' '  A  very  grave  and  solemn  question  will  be  presented  to  Congress  when  they 
come  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank. 
That  institution  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  country  through  the  painful  process 
necessary  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  in  the  national  currency.  The  nation, 
after  having  suffered  the  almost  convulsive  agonies  of  this  necessary  remedy, 
is  now  restored  to  perfect  health.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  decide  whether  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  expose  the  country  to  a  degree  of 
suffering  almost  equal  to  that  which  it  has  already  suffered,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  that  very  derangement  of  the  currency  which  has  been  remedied 
by  a  process  as  necessary  as  it  was  distressing. 

"  If  the  Bank  of  the  United  'States  were  destroyed,  and  the  local  institutions 
left  without  its  restraining  inUuence,  the  currency  would  almost  certainly  relapse 
into  a  state  of  unsoundness.  The  very  pressure  which  the  present  Bank,  in  wind- 
ing up  its  concerns,  would  make  upon  the  local  institutions,  would  compel  them 
either  to  curtail  their  discounts  when  most  needed,  or  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would  adopt,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  would  be  placed.  The  imperious  wants  of  a 
suffering  community  would  call  for  discounts,  in  language  which  could  not  be 
disregarded.  The  public  necessities  would  demand,  and  public  opinion  would 
sanction,  the  suspension,  or  at  least  an  evasion,  of  specie  payments. 

"  But,  even  if  this  desperate  resort  could  be  avoided  in  a  period  of  peace  and 
general  prosperity,  neither  reason  nor  experience  will  permit  us  to  doubt  that  a 
state  of  war  would  speedily  bring  about  all  the  evils  which  so  fatally  affected  the 
credit  of  the  Government  and  the  national  currency  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain.  We  should  be  again  driven  to  the  same  miserable  round  of 
financial  expedients,  which,  in  little  more  than  two  years,  brought  a  wealthy 
community  almost  to  the  very  brink  of  a  declared  national  bankruptcy,  and 
placed  the  Government  completely  at  the  mercy  of  speculating  stock-jobbers. 

"  The  Committee  feel  warranted,  by  the  past  experience  of  the  country,  in 
expressing  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion,  that,  in  a  period  of  war,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country  could  not  be  drawn  into  efficient  operation,  without 
the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  and  that  the  local  banks  would  certainly  resort  to 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  maxim  is  eminently  true  in  modern 
times,  that  money  is  the  sinew  of  military  power.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
does  appear  to  the  Committee  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
not  excepting  the  Army  or  Navy,  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  a  National 
Bank.  It  has  this  decided  advantage  over  the  Army  and  Navy :  while  they 
are  of  scarcely  any  value  except  in  war,  the  Bank  is  not  less  useful  than 
either  of  them  in  war,  and  is  also  eminently  useful  in  peace.  It  has  another 
advantage  still  greater.  If,  like  the  Army  or  Navy,  it  should  cost  the  nation 
millions  annually  to  sustain  it,  the  expediency  of  the  expenditure  might  be 
doubted.  But  when  it  actually  saves  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  country, 
as  the  Committee  have  heretofore  attempted  to  show,  more  millions  annually 
than  are  expended  in  supporting  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  would  seem  that, 
if  there  were  any  one  measure  of  national  policy,  upon  which  all  the  political 
parties  of  the  country  should  be  brought  to  unite,  by  the  impressive  lessons  oj 
experience,  it  is  that  of  maintaining  a  National  Bank." 

The  attack  of  Jackson  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Bank  again  drew  Madison  from  his  retirement,  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  some  trace  of  the  fabric  of  the  Fathers  which  he  had 
contributed  so  much  to  erect. 
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"  The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  bank  in  1791,  and  ray  assent  in  1817,  turns,"  said  Mr.  Madison  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  under  date  of  June  25,  1831,  "on  the  question  how  far 
legislative  precedents  expounding  the  Constitution  ought  to  guide  succeeding 
legislatures,  and  to  overrule  individual  opinions. 

"  Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by  confounding  it  with 
the  respect  due  from  one  legislature  to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.  But 
the  two  cases  are  essentially  different.  A  constitution  being  derived  from  a  supe- 
rior mdhority  is  to  be  expounded  and  obeyed,  not  controlled  or  varied,  by  the 
subordinate  authority  of  a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  on  no 
higher  authority  than  that  possessed  by  every  successive  legislature,  its  expediency 
as  well  as  its  meaning  is  within  the  scope  of  the  latter. 

"The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  from 
judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  judges;  the  Constitution  being  a 
law  to  the  Legislator,  as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge.    And  why 
are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due  discussion  and  consideration,  and 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  influ- 
ence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law  ?    It  must 
be  answered,  1st,  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  established  axiom,  that  the  good 
of  society  requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be  certain  and 
mown,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of 
lis  predecessors,  should  vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to  his  individual  interpre- 
atiou  of  it.     Misera  est  seroitus  ubi  jus   est  aut  vagum  out  incognitum.    2d, 
oecause  an  exposition  of  the  law  publicly  made  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the 
constituted  authority,  carries  with  it  by  fair  inference  the  sanction  of  those  who, 
having  made  the  law,  through  their  legislative  organs,  appear  under  such  circum- 
stances to  have  determined  its  meaning  through  their  judiciary  organ. 

"  Can  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  Constitution  should  be 
fixed  and  known,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  so  ?  Can,  indeed,  a  law 
be  fixed  in  its  meaning  and  operation,  unless  the  Constitution  be  so  ?  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  particular  Legislature,  differing  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion from  a  series  of'  preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  difference, 
they  not  only  introduce  uncertainty  and  instability  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the 
laws  themselves;  inasmuch  as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction  and  incon- 
sistent with  it  are  not. only  annulled  for  the  future,  but  virtually  pronounced 
nullities  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Legislator,  having  sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution,  must  support  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however 
different  from  that  put  on  it  by  his  predecessors,  or  whatever  be  the  consequences 
of  the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge  under  the  same  oath  to  support  the 
law?  Yet  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he  was  required  or  at  liberty  to  disregard 
all  precedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and  regularly  observed;  and,  by  giving 
effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions,  to  disturb  the  established  course 
of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  commimity?  Has  the  wisest  and  most  conscien 
tious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisions  in  which  he  has  been  overruled 
by  the  mature  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  subsequently  to 
conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  the  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law?  And  is  it 
not' reasonable  that  the  same  view  of  the  ofiScial  oath  should  be  taken  by  a  Legis- 
lator acting  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge 
acting  under  the  law,  which  is  his  ? 

"  There  is  in  fact,  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a 
com-seof  practice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpret- 
ing a  law;  and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of 
interpreting  a  constitution.    .     .     . 

"  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken  of  the  respect  due  to  deliber- 
ate and  reiterated  precedents,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the 
original  question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  (my)  executive  signature 
in  the  year  1817.  The  act  originally  establishing  a  bank  had  undergone  ample 
discussions  in  its  passage  through  the  several  branches  of  the  Government.  It  had 
been  carried  into  execution  throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annua) 
legislative  recognitions;  in  one  instance,  indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it 
into  a  new  State;  and  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  all  of  which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  prospect 
of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion,  adverse  to  the  constitutionalty  of  such  an 
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institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive  under  these  circumstances,  with  an  admis- 
sion of  the  expediency  and  almost  necessity  of  the  measure,  would  have  been  a 
defiance  of  all  the  obligations  derived  from  a  course  of  precedents  amounting  to 
the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national  Judgment  and  intention.  * 

To  this  argument  of  Mr.  Madison  for  continuity  in  affairs  as 
essential  to  all  growth  and  prosperity,  and  which  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  giving  to  the  rules 
and  habits  of  society  the  sanction  of  law.  General  Jackson,  in 
his  message  vetoing  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank,  replied  :  — 

"  The  Supreme  Court  ought  not  to  coatrol  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this 
G-overnment.  The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Court  must  each  for  itself 
be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  talies  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
ioiiality  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or 
approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme  judges,  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for 
judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over  Congress 
than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges;  and  on  that  point  the  President 
is  independent  of  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore, 
be  permitted  to  control  Congress  or  the  Executive,  when  acting  in  their  respective 
capacities ;  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may 
deserve." 

The  kind  of  government  prefigured  in  these  words  of  General 
Jackson  was  what  has  actually  proved  to  be  —  first  anarchy, 
then  despotism. 

No  sooner  was  it  seen  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  charter  of  which  expired  in  1811,  was  not  to  be  extended, 
than  all  the  States  vied  with  each  other  in  the  rage  for  the 
creation  of  local  or  State  Banks.  At  a  session  early  in  18 14 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  forty-two  banks 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  ^17,000,000  were  chartered. 
Of  the  whole  number  thirty-four  went  into  operation.  They 
were  soon  swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  which  followed,  but  not 
until,  according  to  a  report  in  18 19  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State,  they,  with  subsequent  creations  due  to  the 
mania  which  seized  upon  almost  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, "  had  inflicted  upon  the  Commonwealth  an  evi?  more  disas- 
trous than  any  ever  experienced  by  its  citizens."  f  The  example, 
at  the  time,  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  taken  for  that  of  all  the 
States. 

•Niles'  Register,  Jnly  16, 1831. 

+  Considerations  on  the  Currency  by  Albert  Gallatin. 
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In  1812  came  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  18 14  all  the 
Banks  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, suspended  payment.  The  expenses  of  the  war  could  only 
be  met  by  loans  made  payable  in  bank-notes  greatly  depreciated 
and  rapidly  sinking  in  value.  Specie  was  not  to  be  had.  The 
decline  in  the  value- of  the  bank-note  currency  was  much 'more 
rapid  in  the  outset  than  in  that  of  the  Continental  Congress.  For 
the  latter,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  was  assumed  to  be 
pledged,  and  it  derived  an  additional  value  from  being  made  legal- 
tender.  The  notes  of  the  State  Banks  had  no  such  support. 
They  might  be,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were,  issued  without 
any  provision  for  their  redemption.  The  amount  of  their  notes 
outstanding  in  181 1,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  equalled 
^22,700,000;  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ^5,400,000: 
making  a  total  of  ^28,100,000.  The  amount  of  notes  of  the  State 
Banks  outstanding  in  18 16  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  at  the  time  of  his  report  upon  the  "  cur- 
rency," under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1820,  made  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  March  ist, 
1819,  at  ;^  1 10,000,000.  These  notes  were  depreciated  all  the  way 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  and  were  constantly  declining  in  value. 
No  wonder  that  the  nation  stood  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the 
volcano  beneath  its  feet,  which  might  at  any  moment  burst  forth 
and  overwhelm  government  and  people  in  a  common  ruin.  By 
universal  consent,  the  only  mode  of  escape  was  another  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  memory  of  the  advantages  secured  by 
the  former  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  second  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  ^35,000,000, 
— a  large  increase  over  that  of  the  old.  When  the  new  Bank  went 
into  operation,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fdftntains  of  the  great  deep 
had  been  broken  up.  In  the  frenzy  for  paper  money,  it  was  as 
if  a  vast  mob,  guided  by  the  most  lawless  impulses,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  land,  had  subverted  all  law  and  order,  and 
well-nigh  its  moral  and  material  prosperity.  The  new  Bank 
went  manfully  to  work ;  but  the  very  foundations  for  a  proper 
system  of  currency  had  to  be  laid.  The  paper  money  of  the 
State  Banks  had  driven  the  greater  part  of  the  specie  out  of 
the  country.  As  speedily  as  possible,  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  Bank  brought  back  ^7,311,750  from  Europe,  to  serve 
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as  its  leserves, — at  a  loss,  including  interest,  of  $525,247.  It 
could  not,  however,  hope  for  permanent  success,  unless  the  mone- 
tary condition  was  in  a  measure  restored.  For  that  purpose,  it 
undertook  to  help  such  Banks  as  were  deserving  of  aid.  One 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  resumption  by  the  State  Banks 
was  their  indebtedness  to  the  Government,  arising  out  of  a 
deposit  of  the  public  money  and  unpaid  proceeds  of  loans,  the 
only  means  for  the  discharge  of  which  was  their  depreciated 
paper.  The  United  States  Bank  assumed  such  debts  to  the 
amount  of  $10,807,410,  of  which  $3,336,491  were  in  the  form 
of  special  deposits,  giving  a  credit  to  the  State  Banks  sufficient 
for  the  realization  of  their  assets.  By  such  measures,  progress 
was  steadily  made  ;  so  that  by  1820  most  of  the  Banks  in  the 
Eastern  States  had  resumed.  The  United  States  Bank  at  the 
same  time  undertook  to  extend  large  accommodations  to  Southern 
and  Western  States  which  were  without  any  adequate  system  of 
their  own  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  made  very  heavy  losses. 
It  also  made  a  loss  soon  after  it  went  into  operation  of  $1,671,221, 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  Baltimore  branch.  The  total  losses 
made  within  two  years  after  it  went  into  operation  were  estimated 
at  $3,500,000.  These,  together  with  the  extensions  of  loans  it 
was  compelled  to  make,  so  very  seriously  crippled  it  that  grave 
apprehensions  were  at  one  time  felt  that  it  would  be  compelled 
to  suspend.  It,  however,  weathered  the  storm,  and  gradually 
worked  itself  into  a  satisfactory  position.  It  could,  however, 
by  no  means  arrest  the  passion  for  new  Banks,  —  particularly 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  which  still  continued  to 
create  them  by  scores,  only  to  disappear  after  an  ephemeral 
existence,  but  not  till  after  they  had  flooded  the  country  with 
worthless  paper.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  banking  system  or 
operations  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  will  suffice  for  all.  In 
18 1 5  that  State  caught  the  prevailing  mania,  and  increased 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  to  $3,000,000,  with  power 
to  create  thirteen  branches,  of  which  seven  went  speedily  into 
operation.  In  1818,  forty-three  new  Banks  were  chartered,  the 
greater  part  of  which  went  into  operation.  These,  for  some  time, 
made  a  show  of  paying  specie ;  but  soon  they  all  suspended,  as 
well  as  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  which  again  undertook  to  resume 
in  1 8 19,  and  continued  nominally  to  pay  specie  for  about  a  year. 
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In  the  general  crash  which  followed,  the  common  expedient, 
"  stay-laws,"  was  resorted  to.  To  its  credit,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals —  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  State  —  pronounced 
these  laws  unconstitutional.  The  people,  however,  were  by  no 
means  to  be  balked.  Through  the  legislature,  which  they  con- 
trolled, they  established  a  new  Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of 
judges  known  to  be  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  laws.  The  State 
at  once  divided  into  two  most  rancorous  parties.  That  favorable 
to  the  stay-laws  and  the  new  Court  remained  dominant  until  1826, 
when  the  opposing  party  got  the  upper  hand,  reversing  the  action 
of  the  one  preceding  it ;  but  not  until  almost  infinite  mischief  had 
been  done,  both  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  State. 
By  the  time  that  reason  had  resumed  its  sway,  the  Banks  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be  found 
in  1830.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  currency,  puts  the 
number  of  banks  which  failed  in  this  State  between  181 1  and 
1830,  at  forty-three.  He  was  able  to  ascertain  the  capital  of 
only  nineteen,  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ;^6,297,730. 
The  total  capital  of  all  the  Banks  probably  equalled  $io,ooo,cx)0. 
Their  circulation  and  deposits  at  one  time  probably  equalled  their 
capital.  Such  was  the  paper-money  debauch  in  that  State.  A 
corresponding  exhaustion  followed.  In  all  this,  Kentucky  only 
stood  for  an  example  of  Western  and  Southern  States  ;  and 
shows  the  perilous  sea  upon  which  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  launched,  and  from  which  it  barely  escaped 
complete  shipwreck. 

It  was  in  view  of  such  a  history  that  the  Committee  of  Ways! 
and  means,  in  .1830,  replied  to  General  Jackson's  attack  upon' 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Its  members  had  been  witnesses 
of  all  the  terrible  scenes  they  described.  The  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  depreciation  of  the  State  Bamk  currency, 
which  it  was  compelled  to  use  in  all  its  operations,  was  estimated 
at  ^54,000,000.  The  loss  to  the  public  was  probably  twenty-fold 
greater,  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  demoralization  which 
followed  in  all  the  business  operations  of  society.  According  to 
Mb.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  time,  the  notes 
of  the  State  Banks  were  reduced  from  $110,000,000  in  1816  to 
$45,000,000  in  i8ig.  So  terrible  had  been  the  waste,  so  complete 
ths  dislocation  of  all  industriee,  that  it  was  not  until  1826,  or 
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until  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  old  Bank,  that  the  iinancial  condition  of  the  country 
seemed  fully  restored. 

When  beginning  upon  this  subject  I  by  no  means  intended  to 
give  so  much  space  to  it ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  stopping-place 
till  the  story  was  fully  told.  It  was  necessary  to  show  the  wan- ' 
tonness  of  General  Jackson's  attack  upon  the  second  Bank.  It 
helps  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  disastrous  results,  —  the 
necessary  consequences  of  such  attack.  Like  conditions  are 
always  to  be  followed  by  like  results.  Those  which  followed 
the  destructioii  of  the  second  Bank  were  far  more  disastrous 
than  those  which  followed  that  of  the  first,  and  from  a  similar 
cause,  —  the  creation  of  vast  numbers  of  State  Banks  nominally 
to  fill  the  place  of  that  going  out  of  existence. 

With  Mr.  Madison,  that  continuity  in  affairs  essential  alike  to 
moral  and  material  welfare,  was  that  determined  or  recorded  by 
the  courts,  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  customs  and  habits 
of  society.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  countries  came  to  be.  Such  was  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all  legal  systems,  the 
Roman  civil  law,  which  was  little  else  than  the  Responses  Pruden- 
tium.  Every  organic  law  is  but  a  skeleton,  to  be  subsequently 
filled  out  as  convenience  or  interest  may  require.  The  degree  of 
freedom  allowed  or  exercised  in  supplementing  such  rule  marks 
that  of  the  capacity  of  a  people  for  civilization,  for  progress. 
Precedents,  to  become  and  remain  law,  must  reflect  their  highest 
sense  of  duty  as  well  as  of  utility.  Slavery,  being  a  violation  of 
both,  is  purely  tribal.  Incapable  of  establishing  or  obeying  pre- 
cedents, the  master  knows  no  law  but  his  own  will.  He  had 
consequently  the  keenest  sense  of  the  danger  of  allowing  pre-' 
cedents  founded  upon  justice  and  utility  to  become  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  nation.  As  they  might  become  such  by  becom-; 
ing  law  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  retirement  therefrom  might, 
be  his  only  alternative.  It  was  the  one  which  he  always  kept 
steadily  in  view. 

In  his  attack  upon  the  Bank,  which  he  finally  destroyed, 
General  Jackson  was  overturning  not  his  own  work,  but  that  of 
the  Fathers.     He  soon  followed  it  by  a  crushing  blow  at  his  own. 
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Pending  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  whose  election  was 
simultaneous  with  his,  he  vetoed,  May  27,  1830,  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Road,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  constitutional  warrant  therefor.  At 
the  same  session,  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  vetoed  a  bill  author- 
izing an  appropriation  for  a  subscription  to  the  share  capital  of 
the  Washington  turnpike-road  company.  Several  other  bills  of 
the  kind  passed  at  the  same  session  he  practically  vetoed  by  his 
refusal  to  sign  them  pending  the  session  of  Congress,  they  falling 
with  its  adjournment.  One  of  the  bills  so  indirectly  vetoed  was 
that  providing  for  a  subscription  to  the  share  capital  of  the  Port- 
land and  Louisville  Canal  Company, — a  bill  precisely  the  same 
in  kind  as  the  one  for  which  he  voted  when  in  the  Senate,  in 
1824.  He  chose  to  kill  it  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  shame  of  an 
open  denial  of  his  own  work. 

As  appropriations  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  highways  and 
canals  had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government,  the 
precedents  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  ^5,000,000,  as  stated  by  General  Jackson  himself,  hav- 
ing been  expended  therefor  in  public  works, — appropriations  to 
them  having  become  a  part  of  the  routine  work  of  legislation; 
and,  as  no  propositions  were  so  universally  popular  as  those  for 
highways,  constructed  alike  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  persons 
and  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  veto  of  further  appropriations 
in  view  of  the  pledges  so  recently  given  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  upon  which  General  Jackson  ran  for  the 
presidency,  created  an  astonishment  and  indignation  to  which 
language  was  wholly  incompetent  to  give  expression.  Never 
before  did  untruthfulness  and  hypocrisy  in  a  high  public  station 
stand  out  in  so  glaring  a  light.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
they  would  have  been  fatal  not  only  to  all  future  aspirations,  but  to 
all  present  power.  Such  was  the  conviction  of  every  fair-minded 
person.  But  instead  of  being  a  blunder  or  mistake,  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  the  General  was  concerned, — political  aggrandizement, 
— it  was  the  master-stroke  of  his  life.  By  declaring  that  Congress 
did  not  possess  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  vote  money 
for  public  works,  he  rendered  the  South,  which  had  now  come  to 
have  but  one  political  maxim  or  principle, — the  restriction  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution, — solid 
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in  his  support.  If  public  works  were  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  the  means  therefor  were  to  come  from  increased 
duties  on  imports.  As  there  was  hardly  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  works  might  be  carried,  there  might  be  none  to  the 
rates  of  duties  to  be  imposed.  The  North  looked  complacently 
on  all  this  from  a  consciousness  that  its  ability  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufactures  would  be  in  ratio  to  the  degrees  of  the  rates 
imposed.  At  the  South  it  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount 
of  burdens  to  be  borne  that  caused  the  doctrine,  of  Internal 
Improvements  to  be  held  in  such  extreme  aversion.  No  incidental 
and  compensating  advantages  resulted  to  her  as  to  the  North. 
She  would  have  gladly  retained  the  Bank,  could  she  have  done  so 
without  the  disagreeable  precedent  created  thereby.  She  could 
not  deny  the  constitutionality  of  duties  upon  imports,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  must  be  defrayed  from  some  source. 
She  could  only  qualify  this  right  by  declaring  that  duties  should 
be  levied  for  revenue  alone.  But  Internal  Improvements  was 
a  monster  whose  magnitude  could  never  be  measured,  even  in 
imagination,  and  for  whose  remorseless  maw  the  wealth  of  a  whole 
nation  might  not  suffice. 

But  how  was  the  North,  angry  and  defiant  as  the  South 
was  placid  and  content,  to  be  placated  ?  The  way,  so  difficult 
to  ordinary  apprehension,  was  a  very  easy  one :  give  to  it 
political  plunder ;  to  the  South,  political  power.  This,  in  fact, 
had  already  been  partially  done.  Every  office  in  the  country 
had  been,  or  was,  put  up  for  sale,  the  price  being  entire 
political  subserviency  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Great  Chief.  No 
qualifications  were  asked  or  wanted.  The  successful  aspirant 
was  always  the  one  the  loudest  mouthed,  and  who  could  com- 
mand the  most  votes.  Calhoun,  although  approving  the  Internal 
Improvement  veto,  was  so  nauseated  at  the  scenes  of  profligacy 
and  barbarity  displayed  on  every  hand  that  he  declared,  in  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  that  "  ike  public  offices  were  reserved  for 
those  only  who  have  qualified  themselves  therefor  by  a  political 
prostitution  fitting  them  for  admission  into  a  Magdalen  asylum."  * 

From  this  vast  phalanx  of  newly  created  office-holders  went 
up  the  mighty  cry,  "Hurrah  for  Jackson !  " — a  cry  which,  in  its 
unity  and  passion,  so  completely  drowned  individual  remonstrance, 

*  Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates,  xU.  100. 
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no  matter  how  earnestly  made,  that  the  whole  country  seemed  tc 
have  but  one  voice.  But  this  great  master  of  the  human  passioni 
invoked  in  his  aid  a  still  mightier  power  than  the  instinct  fo) 
plunder, —  the  element  of  barbarism  lurking  in  every  humar 
heart.  No  matter  how  far  a  nation  may  be  advanced  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  order,  a  certain  portion  of  its  people  are  always,  a1 
times,  willing  to  see  the  rules  of  society  relaxed  as  the  conditior 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  degree  of  license.  Of  this  the 
French  Revolution  affords  a  striking  example.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency with  every  people,  at  times  when  their  moral  fibre  becomes 
greatly  relaxed,  to  demand  that  life  shall  be  discharged  from  duty 
Such  was  the  sentiment  to  which  General  Jackson  appealed  with 
tremendous  effect.  The  chances  of  an  aspirant  for  political  pro 
motion  were  in  ratio  to  the  degree  of  violence  with  which  h« 
assailed  the  work  of  the  Fathers,  and  discharged  himself  of  thai 
personal  decorum  which  had  been  their  striking  attribute.  Sc 
well  was  his  work  done,  that  General  Jackson,  who  when  he  first 
ran  for  the  presidency  had  only  99  out  of  the  261  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  was  re-elected  in  1832  by  219  out  of  286  votes. 

As  the  period  approached  at  which  the  national  debt  was  tc 
be  substantially  discharged,  a  modification  of  the  Tariff  became 
necessary,  so  as  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  current  expenditures. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  occasion  should  be  that  of  a  great 
struggle  to  determine  whether  for  the  future  protection  or  reve- 
nue alone  should  be  the  rule.  Early  in  the  session  of  1832  sev- 
eral Tariff  bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  ;  one  by  Mr. 
McDuffee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  em- 
bodying in  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  the  views  oi 
the  South,  by  providing  for  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  at  the 
rate  of  \2\  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  after  the  30th  of  June,  1834.  A  bill  was  also  re- 
ported in  the  interest  of  protection  by  two  members  of  the 
Committee,— Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Gilmore, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Verplanck,  from  New  York,  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  reported  a  bill  of  his  own.  A  bill  was  also 
reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  of  the  House  on  Manufactures.  Upon  the  re 
quest  of  the   House,  a  report  and  bill  were  submitted  to  it  bj 
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Mr.  McLane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary's  bill 
recommended  that  the  duty  on  wools  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent.; 
on  woolen  goods,  to  20  per  cent.;  and  that  minimuras  on  such 
goods  be  abolished,  except  on  the  coarsest  kinds.  After  a  great 
deal  of  wrangling  and  discussion,  the  House  concentrated  upon 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  which,  with  important 
modifications,  was  finally  passed.  It  provided,  among  other  things 
that  foreign  wool,  the  value  of  which  should  not  exceed  8  cents 
per  pound,  should  be  duty  free ;  that  if  its  value  exceeded  8  cents, 
the  duty  should  be  4  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
That  the  duty  on  kerseys  not  exceeding  in  value  35  cents  the 
square  yard  should  be  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  that  on  stuffed 
goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  should 
be  10  per  cent.;  on  worsted  yarn,  20  per  cent.;  on  woolen  yarn, 
4  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  mitts,  gloves, 
binding,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  carpets  and  carpetings,  25  per  cent., 
— except  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  treble-ingrained  carpeting,  upon 
which  the  duty  was  to  be  63  cents  the  square  yard  ;  and  on  all 
other  ingrained  and  Venetian  carpeting,  35  cents  the  scjuare  yard  ; 
on  blankets  whose  value  should  not  exceed  75  cents  each  the  duty 
was  to  be  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  flannels,  bookings,  and  baizes, 
the  duty  was  to  be  16  cents  the  square  yard;  on  coach  laces,  35 
per  cent. ;  and  on  merino  shawls,  and  all  other  manufactures  of 
wool  and  ready-made  clothing,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All 
manufactures  of  cotton  were  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, excepting  cotton,  twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  the  duty  on  which 
was  to  remain  as  fixed  in  1824;  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  how- 
ever, not  dyed,  printed,  colored,  or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value 
30  cents  the  square  yard,  to  be  valued  at  that  rate :  and,  if  dyed, 
printed,  colored,  or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  35  cents  the 
square  yard,  to  be  valued  at  the  same  rate.  Nankeens  from 
China  were  to  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  hammered  iron 
the  duty  was  fixed  at  90  cents  per  112  lbs. ;  on  rolled  iron,  ^30 
per  ton.  Teas  imported  from  China,  or  any  place  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  American  vessels,  and  all  coffee,  was  to  be 
duty  free.  The  duty  on  brown  sugar  was  reduced  to  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  132  to  65,  and  the 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  16.     Although  some  reduction  from 
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the  Tariff  of  1828  was  made  in  the  rates,  chiefly  upon  manufact- 
ures of  iron  and  wool,  the  measure  was  distinctively  a  protective 
one.  The  opposition  to  it  came  largely  from  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  these  States 
had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Of  the  65  votes  in  oppo- 
sition, 34  votes  came  from  the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.  From  South  Carolina,  three  members  voted  for  the  bill. 
Of  the  delegation  from  Virginia,  eleven  voted  in  favor  and  eight 
against  the  bill.  Of  the  delegation  from  North  Carolina,  seven 
voted  in  favor  and  four  against  it. 

It  was  rarely  that  a  great  measure  passed  with  such  unanim- 
ity, a  considerable  majority  of  the  members  from  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  voting  in  its  favor.  But  never  was  a 
bill  passed  which  excited  such  gloomy  apprehensions  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  McDufifie,  in  reporting  his  bill,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  The  people  of  the  South  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  under  any 
system  of  duties,  while  the  revenue  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  imports, 
their  proportion  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  Federal  taxation  will  be  much  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Constitution  which  regulates 
the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  shall  be  as  light  as 
possible,  and  that  not  a  dollar  shall  be  expended  by  the  Government  that  can  be 
avoided  by  a  rigid  economy.  If  there  were  no  such  products  in  the  United  States 
as  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  would  not  the  protecting  system  be  downright 
nonsense, — a  mere  impotent  monument  of  human  folly  ?  How  could  the  people  of 
the  United  States  obtain  foreign  manufaetui-es  when  they  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay  for  them  ?  And  what  could  be  more  absurd  and  stupid  than  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  articles  which  could  not  possibly  be  imported,  even  if  there 
were  no  prohibition  ? 

"It  is  against  domestic  and  not  foreign  industry  that  the  manufacturers  call 
for  protection.  But  why  is  it  that  they  need  this  very  high  and  extravagant 
protection  ?  It  is  because  foreign  manufactures  are  purchased  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Southern  States,  and  because  these  are  produced  by  slave  labor,  which 
is  four  times  as  cheap  in  the  operation  of  agriculture  as  the  white  labor  of  tne 
Northern  States.  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  why  the  manufacturers  require 
the  Government  to  interpose  its  powerful  arm  to  keep  down  competition.  It  is, 
when  properly  considered,  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities  to  suppose  that  it  is 
against  the  English  manufactures  that  this  protection  is  demanded.  This  is  a 
mere  flimsy  disguise,  to  cover  the  fraud  and  conceal  the  outrage  perpetrated 
against  the  planters.  I  confidently  believe  that  the  contributions  exacted  from  the 
planting  States  of  this  Union  by  the  action  of  this  disguised  and  irresponsible 
despotism  of  confederated  interests  is  in  no  degree  less  oppressive  and  disastrous 
than  the  exactions  levied  by  the  most  insatiable  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the 
conquered  and  dependent  provinces  of  the  empire.  I  mean  not  to  cast  any  special 
reproach  upon  the  manufacturing  confederacy,  which  constitutes  the  existing 
majority  in  this  country;  I  speak  nothing  but  the  plain  truths  of  philosophy 
when  I  say  that,  on  such  a  question  as  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  they 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  any  more  sense  of  moral  responsibility  than 
an  infuriated  mob.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  here,  that  the  despotism 
of  an  irresponsible  majority  never  existed  in  any  country  in  a  form  so  dangerous 
and  so  difficult  to  be  resisted  as  it  does  at  this  moment  in  this  confederacy." 
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Mr.  Wilde,  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  addressed  the  House  as  follows  : — 

"  What  are  we  promised  as  the  fruits  of  these  unequal  and  oppressive  taxes  ? 
Protection  to  American  industry;  preventing  a  drain  of  specie;  independence  of 
foreign  nations ;  creating  a  home  market.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
the  dominion  of  prejudice,  and  the  cunning  of  empiricism,  may  be  detected  in  the 
very  mode  of  stating  all  those  propositions  by  which  the  credulity  of  the  many  is 
made  subservient  to  the  avarice  of  the  few.  Protection '  Domestic  industry !  What 
a  judicious  selection  of  those  '  rabble-charming  words,'  which,  as  old  South  says, 
'carry  so  much  wild-fire  wrapped  up  in  them.'  How  ingenious  the  combination 
for  purposes  of  delusion.  Verba  ligant  hominem  ut  taurorum  cornuafunes.  Pro- 
tect domestic  industry!  '  Surely!  who  can  refuse  ?  Protection  is  a  delightful  task. 
It  is,  besides,  a  political  duty.  The  appeal  is  irresistible.  But  if  one  kind  of 
industry  alone  is  protected,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  If  all  are 
protected  alike,  none  are  benefited.  If  some,  only,  are  protected  at  the  expense  of 
others,  it  is  both  pernicious  and  unjust.  But  it  is  alleged  that  every  branch  of 
industry  is  to  be  indemnified  in  some  one  of  the  following  ways :  By  rendering  us 
independent  of  foreign  markets ;  by  preventing  a  drain  of  specie ;  by  promoting 
the  national  defence ;  by  creating  a  home  market.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  that 
into  some  one  or  other  of  these  pretences  the  whole  of  every  argument  in  favor  of 
the  system  may  be  resolved." 

Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  referred 
in  the  following  manner  to  the  sectional  differences  which  already 
forboded  the  most  disastrous  consequences  : — 

"  I  claim  to  be  heard  as  the  advocate  of  higher  interests  than  those  which 
were  the  immediate  subject  of  consideration.  The  interests  of  domestic  peace,  of 
free  government,  of  liberty  itself,  are  involved  in  the  question.  The  rules  of  the 
House  furnish  me  with  an  impressive  idea  upon  this  occasion.  We  are  sitting  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the  state  of  the  Union, — actually  deliberating  upon 
a  measure  for  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  and  even  com- 
forts of  life  that  God,  in  his  providence,  ever  decreed  to  be  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  industry;  in  possession  of  a  country  of  the  richest  variety  of  soil  and  of 
climate;  in  an  age  when  art  has  almost  outstripped  herself  in  multiplying  the 
means  of  enjoyment;  when,  as  a  people,  all  these  blessings  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
OUTS,  or  within  our  reach,  what  is  our  actual  condition  in  other  respects,  and  what 
the  adverse  destiny  to  which  that  condition  tends  and  must  inevitably  fix  upon  us, 
if  we  do  not  avert  it  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  our  councils  ?  Discontents, 
jealousies,  and  rancorous  sectional  hates  have  arisen,  and  are  encouraged.  Fos- 
tered by  these  unhappy  feelings,  disaiiection  to  the  Government  itself  makes  a 
slow  but  steady  progress  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  honest  and  patriotic 
citizens.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  mutual  justice  and  forbearance  of  brethren 
of  the  same  political  family  manifests  itself.  Confidence  in  our  system,  conse- 
quently, in  every  quarter  has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing.  The  value  of  the 
Union  itself,  and  the  consequence  of  its  disruption,  begin  to  be  canvassed  even  in 
public  debate  in  this  hall. 

In  advocacy  of  the  bill,  Mr.  John  Davis  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"  Can  any  one  review  this  history,  and  then  afBrmthat  the  principal  object  in 
giving  a  power  in  the  Constitution  to  regulate  trade  was  not  to  countervail 
foreign  regulations  and  to  aid  American  labor  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  wise 
policy  adopted  by  the  first  Congress  ?  I  cannot  do  more  ample  justice  to  it  than 
by  quoting  the  language  of  a  distinguished  friend  at  a  public  festival:  '  The  dead 
corpse  of  public  credit  sprang  upon  its  feet.'      The  act  which  laid  the  foundation 
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o*  the  great  American  policy  infused  the  vital  principle  into  the  drooping, 
disheartened  spirits  of  all  laborers.  It  restored  a  discontented  community  to 
tranquillity,  and  caused  peace  and  happiness  to  pervade  this  wide-spread  country, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  no  people  on  earth  have  been  blessed  with  such 
continued  and  eminent  prosperity.  What  a  contrast  between  free  trade  and  the 
American  policy  is  here  presented ! 

"  I  confess  I  never  expected  to  hear  the  people  of  this  country  denounced  on 
this  floor  as  tyrants.  I  never  expected  to  hear  the  doctrine  advanced  that  a 
Government  ruled  by  a  majority  of  the  people  was  worse  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  despotism.  If  I  entertained  these  sentiments,  I  too  should  desire 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  for  whoever  maintains  that  a  majority  in  a  free 
government  shall  not  rule  maintains  that  a  despotism  is  better  than  a  free  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  Senate,  when  the  bill  came  there  for  consideration,  Mr. 
Clay  responded  as  follows : — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  House  of  Congress 
an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress  pervading  the  whole  land.  We 
must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its  frightful  features.  We  all  know  that  the  peo- 
ple were  then  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the 
value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and 
sacrifices  were  everywhere  made  of  real  estate ;  that  stop  laws  and  relief  laws  and 
paper  money  were  adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  destruction;  that 
a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue  existed,  which  compelled  Government  to  seize 
upon  and  divert  from  its  legitimate  object  the  appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund, 
to  redeem  the  national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were 
threatened  with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  which  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that 
term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Tariff 
of  1824. 

"  I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a 
general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of 
the  country  improved,  our  people  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public 
countenance  exhibiting  tranquillity,  contentment,  and  happiness.  And,  if  we 
descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of 
debt;  land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salijtary  degree;  a  ready 
though  not  extravagant  market  for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry ; 
innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gambling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and 
plains,  covered  with  rich  and  verdant  grasses;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole 
villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  imports  in- 
creased and  increasing;  our  tonnage ,  foreign  and  coast-wise,  swelling  and  fuUy 
occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  countless  steamboats;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant;  the  public 
debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  Treasury  over- 
flowing, embarrassing  Congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the 
objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were 
to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the 
establishment  of  their  present  Constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of 
seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824. 

"This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  distress 
to  brightness  and  prosperity  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  American  legislation 
fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign 
legislation  cherishing  foreign  industry." 

The  Tariff  of  1832  was  to  take  effect  after  March  i,  1833. 
To  it  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  meeting  through  delegates  in 
general  Convention  held  November  27,  1832,  replied  by  — 
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"AN  ORDINANCE, 

"  To  NULLIFY  certain  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 
be  Latos  Laying  Duties  and  Imposts  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Com- 
modities. 

"  Wheeeas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  various  acts,  purporting 
to  be  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  foreign  imports,  but  in  reality  intended 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  giving  of  bounties  to  classes 
I  and  individuals  engaged  in  particular  employments,  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
injury  and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals,  and  by  wholly  exempting 
from  taxation  certain  foreign  commodities,  sueh  as  are  not  produced  or  manufact- 
ured in  the  United  States,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  imposing  higher  and  excessive 
duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to  be  protected,  hath  exceeded  its 
just  powers  under  the  Constitution,  which  confers  on  it  no  authority  to  aiiord 
such  protection,  and  hath  violated  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  for  equality  in  imposing  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the 
several  States  and  portions  of  the  Confederacy ; —  And,  Whereas,  the  said  Con- 
gress, exceeding  its  just  power  to  impose  taxes  and  collect  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  and  accomplishing  the  specific  objects  and  purposes  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and  accomplish,  hath 
raised  and  collected  unnecessary  revenue,  for  objects  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution; 

"We,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  Convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 
be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United 
States,  and  more  especially  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  in  alteration  of  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an  act  entitl'ed  '  an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  thereof  and  are  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  blading  upon  this  State, 
its  officers  or  citizens;  and  all  promises,  contracts,  and  obligations  made  or 
entered  into,  or  to  be  made  or  entered  into  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafter 
had  in  aflBrmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  void : 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  whether  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this  State;  but 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation  of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  February  next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  constituted  authorities, 
and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  obey  and  give  effect  to  this  ordinance  and  such 
acts  and  measures  of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience 
thereto. 

"And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the 
Courts  of  this  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  authority  of  this 
Ordinance  or  the  validity  of  such  act  or  acts  of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  imposing  duties,  shall  any  appeal  be  taken  or  allowed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or 
allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  if  any  such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken, 
the  Courts  of  this  State  shall  proceed  to  execute  and  enforce  their  judgments, 
according  to  the  li^ws  and  usages  of  the  State,  without  reference  to  such  at- 
tempted appeal,  and  the  person  or  persons  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  may 
be  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the  Court. 

"And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  all  persons  now  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  this  State,  (members  of  the  Legislat- 
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ure  excepted;  shah,  within  such  time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
shall  prescribe,  take  an  oath,  well  and  truly  to  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  this 
ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  and  on  the  neg- 
lect or  omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  his  or  their  office  or 
ofBces,  shall  be  forthwith  vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up,  as  if  such  person  or 
persons  were  dead  or  had  resigned ;  and  no  person  hereafter  elected  to  any  ofSce 
of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,,  (members  of  the  Legislature  excepted), 
shall  until  the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  provide  and  direct,  enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  or  be  in  any  respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof, 
until  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a  similar  oath;  and  no  juror  shall  be; 
impanelled  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  this  State,  in  any  cause  in  which  shall  be  in' 
question  this  ordinance  or  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  pursuance  thereof, 
unless  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the  usual  oath,  have  taken  an  oath  that  he  will 
well  and  truly  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of 
the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into  operation  and  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof: 

"And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  fully 
understood  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
co-States,  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  this,  our  ordinance  and  declaration, 
at  every  hazard,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of 
force,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience; 
but  that  we  will  consider  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  act  authorizing  the 
employment  of  a  military  or  naval  force  against  the  State  of  South  CaroUna,  her 
constituted  authorities  or  citizens ;  or  any  act  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of 
this  State,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports ;  or  any  other  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harrass  her  com- 
merce, or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  than 
through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  contin- 
uance of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union :  And  that  the  people  of  this  State  will 
thenceforth  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or 
preserve  their  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  Government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

The  ultimatum  of  South  Caxolina  was  issued  Nov.  24,  1832, 
eight  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  second  session  of  the  22d 
Congress.  The  ultimatum  provided  that,  from  and  after  the  ist 
day  of  February,  1833,  ttie  Tariff  Acts  of  May  19th,  1828,  and  of 
July  14th,  1832,  should  not  be  enforced  within  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina.  Pretty  short  shrift  this.  But  South  Carolina,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  well  understood  the  importance  of  dealing  a  crushing 
blow  against  an  enemy  wholly  unprepared.  From  the  famous 
protest  of  1828,  which  was  the  first  notice  of  her  "intention 
to  quit,"  she  had  been  steadily  preparing  for  the  fight,  by 
enrolling  and  arming  the  whole  of  her  white  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  As  she  had  no  domestic  manufactures  of  any 
kind,  the  arms  for  her  soldiers,  had  to  come  mainly  from  the 
North,  and  were  brought  to  her  ports  with  the  same  freedom 
as  beef,  pork,  or  flour,  —  the  only  difference  in  the  announcement 
in  the  newspapers  being  indulgence  in  a  little  facetim  to  relieve 
the  ordinary  monotony  of  a  commercial  chronicle ;  for  example  :— 
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"The  peaceable  reme%,  —  Twenty-one  twenty  pounders  are  being  put  on 
board  the  brig  'Lawrence'  and  other  vessels,  bound  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
for  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  nation  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  shoot  the  tariff  with.  A  shipment  of  small  arms  was  made  a  few 
days  since  for  the  same  destination."  * 

The  historian  of  the  State,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  an  author 
of  no  mean  reputation,  referring  to  the  military  preparation  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  time  to  meet  the  "recreant  North,"  said: — 

"Meanwhile  the  preparations  of  the  State  went  on;  troops  were  organized; 
large  supplies  of  cannon  and  other  weapons  of  war,  with  the  necessary  munitions, 
were  bought;  and  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers,  even  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
State,  it  was  tmderstood  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  had  volunteered  to 
maintain  South  Carolina.  To  attempt  to  coerce  a  State  into  the  confederacy 
must  be  the  signal  for  the  subversion  of  it.  Free  States  are  not  to  be  cemented 
into  sisterly  harmony  by  blood  and  fire!  Fortunat-ly  for  the  country,  the  crisis 
was  such  as  to  compel  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the  stronger  power  in  Congress. 
A  compromise  measure  was  introduced,  by  which  the  tariff  was  to  undergo  such 
a  degree  of  modification,  within  a  limited  period  of  time,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
the  representatives  from  South  Carolina  declared  themselves  satisfied ! "  t 

The  ultimatum  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  calling  on  the 
part  of  Congress  for  instant  action,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1832,  a  bill  to  meet  her  demands  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  McDuffie,  a  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina, was  chairman.  This  bill  continued  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  until  the  25th  of  February,  1833,  when  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  Bill,  introduced  February  12,  1833,  into  the  Senate, 
was  substituted  therefor.  The  provisions  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill  as  it 
finally  passed  were  that — 

"  From  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are 
imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  or  by  any  other  act 
which  shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  one-tenth  part  of 
such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1835, 
1837,  and  1839,  respectively,  a  further  deduction  of  one-tenth  of  such  excess 
shall  be  made;  and  from  and  after  the  3tst  of  December,  1841,  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such  excess;  and  from  and  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1842,  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted.  So  much  of  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rate  of  duty 
on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth  known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Xendall 
cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed 
35  cents  a  square  yard,  at  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  repealed.  And  said  articles 
are  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  is  provided  for  other  manufactures  of  wool, 
viz.,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  this  duty  is  liable  to  the  deductions  mentioned 
above. 

"  From  and  after  the  3st  of  December,  1842,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be 
coUected  in  ready  money,  and  all  credit  abolished.  Said  duties  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  value  of  said  goods  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered."  { 

*  Niles'  Register,  Jan.  19, 1 833.     t  Simms'  History  of  South  Garolina,  421-432. 
i  Costoms-TarifC  Legislation,  Lxxxvi. 
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The  "  Compromise  Bill "  made  numerous  changes  in  duties 
imposed  on  specific  articles  ;  but  such  changes  did  not  affect  the 
general  principle  or  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1832,  which  took 
effect  only  in  the  qualified  manner  described.  Mr.  Clay  intro- 
duced his  bill  with  the  following,  among  other  remarks  :— 

"In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws  which  I  am  now  about  to 
submit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object  looks  to  the  tariff.  .  .  . 
"When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  number  of 
individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  buildings 
erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  art,  which  have  sprung  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  this  government,  I  cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  all  those  interests.  Bistory  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  condemned 
to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  population  of  France  were  condemned  to  exile  and  ruin  by  that 
measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden  repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would 
bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil, 
in  my  opinion,  equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 

"  I  believe  the  American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  I  believe  it 
can  be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  session  than  at  the  next.  I 
hear,  with  surprise,  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  say,  that  nothing  had  occurred 
within  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard.  I  entreat  him  to  review  that 
opinion.  Is  it  correct  ?  Is  the  issue  of  numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the 
highest  officer  of  the  government,  nothing  ?  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of 
thait  officer,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
recent  triumphant  election,  nothing?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  proclamation. 
that  the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  f  Is  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during'this  session,  sanctioned  by  the 
head  of  the  treasury  and  the  administration,  prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  nothing  f  Are  the  increasing  discontents,  nothing? 
Is  the  tendency  of  recent  events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing  t  What  have 
we  not  witnessed  in  this  chamber?  Friends  of  the'administration  bursting  all 
the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its  chief,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehemently  opposing,  a  favorite 
measure  of  that  administration,  which  three  short  months  ago  they  contributedl 
to  establish  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  ques-l 
tion  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next  session, 
and  the  alternative  may,  and  probably  then  would  be,  a  speedy  and  ruinous  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the  entire  South. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is  adverse  to  the 
Tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  —  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Dickerson]  among  them.  But  for  the  exertions  of  the  other  party,  the 
Tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  composition 
of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  at  the  next  session.  In  this  body  we  lose  three 
friends  of  the  protective  policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Here,  judging 
from  the  present  appearances,  we  shall,  at  the  next  session,  be  in  the  minority. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to  the  numblr 
of  the  dominant  party.  How,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system  to  be  sustained  against 
numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  administration,  against  the  trxiTEi> 
SotTTH,  and  against  the  increased  impending  danger  of  civil  war? 

"I  have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged 
with  an  unnatural  abandonment' of  my  own  offspring.  I  have  never  arrogated 
to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed,  cherished  it  with 
parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is  undiminished.  But  in  what  condition 
do  I  find  this  child?    It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who  would  strangle 
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it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it  from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed 
of  security  and  repose  for  nine  years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
become  acceptable  to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied 
to  a  favorite  edifice,  and  I  would  save  it,  if  possible,  before  it  was  wrapped  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains."* 

Never  was  there  a  spectacle  better  fitted  to  touch  the  heart 
than  that  presented  by  Mr.  Clay,  when  the  cruel  exigencies  of 
a  "  solid  South  "  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  great  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  consecrated.  His 
vision  took  in  a  continent.  Instinct  with  every  generous  and 
lofty  impulse,  he  would  make  it  the  choice  abode  of  the  race.  The 
boundless  wealth  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it  was  upon  its 
own  soU  to  be  wrought  into  fabrics  to  minister  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  comfort  or  wants  of  its  people.  He  sought  to 
create  a  nationality  purely  American.  Welcoming  to  our  shores 
the  oppressed  and  needy  from  all  lands,  he  would,  through  com- 
munity of  interests,  fuse  them  all  into  one  people.  Never  was 
there  a  grander  theme ;  never  one  better  fitted  to  awaken  the 
loftiest  emotions  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  was  that  to  which 
Mr.  Clay  devoted  his  great  genius,  which  transfigured  with  its 
own  light  whatever  it  touched.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
great  end  of  his  life  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished  and  placed 
on  the  firmest  foundation,  through  the  results  which  had  been 
achieved  in  a  prosperity  which  had  no  example,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  menace  of  its  total  overthrow.  It 
was  the  exceilence  of  its  work  which  demanded  its  destruction. 
If  allowed  free  way,  it  would  build  up  a  great  nation  of  free  work- 
men, whose  robust  articulations  would  assuredly  some  day  assail 
every  form  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  With  what  dread  and  desJ 
pair,  even  at  that  early  day,  did  he  contemplate  a  "solid  South," 
deaf  alike  to  all  appeals  of  humanity,  and  for  that  very  reason  so 
potent  an  element  of  political  power.  All  that  the  intriguers  at 
the  North  had  to  do  to  seize  the  government  was  to  obey  the 
requisitions  of  the  "solid  South."  Pitted  against  such  odds,  what 
was  there  for  such  a  generous  and  impulsive  nature  as  that  of 
Mr.  Clay,  but  disastrous  defeat  ?  Running  in  1832  for  the  presi- 
dency, against  General  Jackson,  he  received  only  49  out  of  277 
votes.  The  resuk  of  the  election  at  the  same  time  was  to  increase 
greatly  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  opposed  to  the 

•  Benton's  TMrty  Years  in  the  Senate,  1.  313. 
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Tariff.  "  How  then  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Clay  in  tones  of  despair,  "  is 
the  system  of  protection  to  be  sustained  against  the  whole  weight 
of  the  administration,  against  the  united  South,  and  against  the 
impending  dangers  of  civil  war?" 

What  wonder  that  Mr.  Clay  should  seize  the  moment  wh^n  a 
little,  at  least,  might  be  saved  >  The  tariff  of  1832,  against  which 
the  ultimatum  of  South  Carolina  was  especially  levelled,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  132  to  65,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  16.  The  same  Congress  was  still  in  existence.  From  its  inde- 
pendence, or  sense  of  consistency  at  least,  something  might  still 
be  presumed.  The  utter  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  Great 
Chief  of  the  Congress  which  was  to  follow  was  the  only  question. 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  highest  duty  of  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to  be  to 
save  what  he  could  by  a  bill  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  manufacturer  might  prepare  for  the 
future,  or  go  wholly  out  of  the  business,  with  enough  in  hand  to 
enable  him  to  enter  upon  some  new  industry  not  so  exposed  to 
the  assaults  of  the  Government.  What  else  could  he  do }  The 
time  had  not  come  when  the  menace  of  cannon  was  to  be  met 
with  still  greater  alacrity  by  cannon.  The  North  had  to  drain  to 
the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  and  insult,  before  she 
could  be  aroused  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  fraternal  blood.  Perhaps 
it  was  better  at  the  time  that  the  United  States  should,  with 
lowered  fasces  and  averted  eye,  in  token  of  its  weakness  and 
humiliation,  retire  before  this  little  despot  at  the  South.  By  the 
passage  of  the  Compromise  Bill  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  abdicated  its  right  to  be. 

The  response  to  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  of  South  Carolina 
was  a  proclamation  by  President  Jackson,  and  the  Force  Bill, 
authorizing  him  to  exert  the  whole  power  of  the  Government 
for  the  enforcement  in  the  recalcitrant  States  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues.  The  proclamation 
was  an  earnest  appeal  to  its  people  to  behave  like  gentlemen, 
and  denied  their  right  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  rest  of  the 
country  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  The  General  reiterated 
what  had  been  asserted  a  thousand  times,  that  "  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  made  under  it,  were  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  judges  in  every  State  were  bound  thereby,  anything 
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in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." The  President,  or  his  advisers,  supported  such 
premise  by  an  argument  of  immense  magnitude,  exhausting 
alike  reason  and  the  history  of  the  formation  and  administration 
of  our  Government  in  its  support.  The  purpose  of  its  formation 
was  declared  to  be  a  more  perfect  union  than  that  secured  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  To  remedy  its  defects,  "the  people 
of  the  United  States  formed  the  Constitution,  acting  through  the 
State  Legislatures  in  making  the  compact,  to  meet  and  discuss 
its  provisions,  and  acting  in  separate  conventions  when  they 
ratified  those  provisions ;  but  the  terms  used  in  its  construction 
show  it  to  be  a  government  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States 
collectively  are  represented.  We  are  one  people. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a  gov- 
ernment, not  a  league ;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact 
between  the  States  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is 
the  same.  It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are  rep- 
resented, which  operates  directly  upon  the  people  individually, 
not  upon  the  States  ;  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not 
grant.  But  each  State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many 
powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a  single 
nation,  cannot,  from  that  period,  possess  any  right  to  secede  ; 
because  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys 
the  unity  of  a  nation  ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only 
a  breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact, 
but  it  is  an  offence  against  the  whole  Union."  Page  after  page, 
precisely  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  proclamation  might  be 
given.  But  a  constitution  is  nothing  without  an  interpreter. 
The  greatest  variety  of  meaning  may  be  honestly  given  to  each 
one  or  all  the  clauses  it  contains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  Constitution  by  South  Carolina, 
that  being  made  by  the  States  as  parties  thereto,  it  might  be 
unmade  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  them  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Kentucky  resolutions  (the  same  with  those  of  Virginia), 
drawn  by  Jefferson,  were  the  correct  interpretation  of  it,  was 
honestly  entertained.  Indeed,  no  other  interpretation  could  be 
given  to  it,  either  by  Virginia  or  South  Carolina.  In  neither 
did  society  exist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, — as  an  organi- 
zation in  which  the  welfare  of  all  who  compose  it  is  alike  the 
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end  of  every  scheme  or  polity  it  may  undertake.  Such,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  was  the  ground-work  of  society  as  it  existed  in 
the  North.  The  South  always  kept  in  reserve  the  alternative 
to  the  aggressions  of  freedom, — the  right  to  retire  wholly  from 
its  influence.  The  process  was  a  necessary  sequence  from  prem- 
ises too  well  established  to  be  assailed.  In  view  of  the  future,  of 
the  fact  that  freedom  had  appropriated  to  itself  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  continent,  and  that  it  breeds  more 
rapidly  than  slavery,  it  was  as  inevitable  that  South  Carolina 
should  in  time  undertake  to  cut  herself  off  from  all  its  impulses 
as  that  her  people  should  take  their  daily  food.  To  the  thought- 
ful mind  the  ultima  ratio  was  always  in  the  dim  distance.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  of  a  resort  to  it  in  1832  is  a  fruitless 
conjecture.  Perhaps  the  incarceration,  or  the  blood,  of  a  few  of 
the  greatest  offenders  would  have  averted  the  ocean  of  blood  and 
treasure  that  was  at  last  poured  out  in  vindication  of  the  Union. 
But  how  could  this  be  done  when  the  greatest  offender  of  all 
wielded  the  destinies  of  the  nation  .?  It  was  he  that  showed  the 
way  by  divesting  the  Government  of  every  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
by  declaring  that  the  will  of  every  officer  of  the  Government  was 
to  be  his  own  law.  In  the  words  already  given,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Charleston,  a  "  public  officer,"  was  the  proper  interpreter 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  everything  coming  within 
the  line  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  being  wholly  absolved  from 
all  obligations  in  reference  thereto,  to  follow  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  of  a  courteous  turn,  he 
might  listen  to  an  order  of  the  Court,  affecting  his  own  conduct, 
as  dictum,  nothing  more.  Such  rule  was  fully  affirmed  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  himself  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  at  which 
his  great  gospel  of  license  was  proclaimed.  As  he  was  attacked 
at  the  South  with  the  utmost  bitterness  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  consolidation  alleged  to  be  contained  in  his  proclamation, 
on  the  2ist  of  September,  1833,  he  authorized  the  following  pub- 
lication in  his  organ,  Washington  Globe,  of  his  construction  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  The  proclamafion,  then,  in  the  passages  objected  to,  has  merely  spoken  the 
facts  of  history, — the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. There  is  no  speculative  opinion  advanced,  no  theory  proposed.  And 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  nothing  in  these  generalities  tended  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  justify  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  and  which  have  been 
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substituted  as  the  principles  of  the  proclamation.  But  we  are  authorized  to  be 
more  explicit,  and  to  say  positively  that  no  part  of  the  proclamation  was  meant  to 
countenance  the  consohdating  principles  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  its  doctrines,  if  construed  in  the  sense  they  were  intended,  and  carried 
out,  inculcate  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  founded  in  compact, — 
that  this  compact  derives  its  obligation  from  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
people  of  each  of  the  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  with  the  people  of  the 
other  States ;  that  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  offspring  of  this  compact,  has  its 
isanction  in  the  ratification  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  separate  communities ;  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  aggregate,  have  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  change  or  amendment  can  only  be  proposed  in  the  mode  pointed 
out  in  the  Constitution,  and  can  never  become  obligatory  unless  ratified  by  the 
people  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  through  their  respective  legislatures  or  State 
conventions ;  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  in  each  State 
has  imparted  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  paramount  obligation  over  State  legislation,  or  any  constitution  or 
form  of  State  government  which  maybe  instituted  by  the  people  of  such  State; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  each  State  have  bound  themselves,  by  compact 
with  the  rest,  to  abide  by  one  paramount  authority  until  changed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  so  declared  to  be  paramount,— no  constitution, 
law,  or  ordinance,  of  any  one  State  is  valid  to  defeat  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  States,  or  to  sever  the  mutual  obligations  which  bind  the  States  together; 
that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ami  the 
usurpation  of  powers  not  granted  by  it  on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
general  government,  the  State  governments  have  the  right  to  interpose  to  arrest  the 

evil,  UPON  THE  PEnrOIPLBS  WHICH  ABE  SET  FOETH  IN  THE   VIRGINIA  EeSOLU- 

TIONS  OF  1798,  AGAINST  THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS." — Washington  Globe, 
Sept.  21,  1833. 

Never  did  man  draw  a  more  perfect  picture  of  himself  than 
did  General  Jackson  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  of  two 
parts, — the  first  a  succinct  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  and  of  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
rhetorical  jingle.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  side  of  the  shield  which  the  North  was  to 
read.  The  other  was  the  full  affirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions, — in  devotion  to  which  General 
Jackson  never  faltered.  No  matter  what  his  own  views  upon  all 
great  questions  upon  which  the  country  divided,  he  never  failed  in 
riding  two  horses, — never  failed  to  dissemble  his  meaning  so  that 
he  could  always  agree  with  the  party,  or  meet  the  occasion,  that 
most  imperatively  confronted  him.  When  he  said,  "  I  am  for 
the  Constitution  under  all  conditions,"  what  did  the  North  care 
for  the  brief  paragraph  stuck  in  at  the  end  of  his  splendid  apos- 
trophe to  the  Union .-'  They  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  about 
"the  resolutions  of  1798."  What  did  the  South  care  about  an 
unmeaning  homily  on  the  transcendent  power  and  value  of  the 
Union,  when  assured  that  every  petty  State  might  by  a '  simple 
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wave  of  the  hand  wholly  arrest  its  action  ?  Such  a  conclusion, 
they  well  knew,  was  inevitable  from  the  discharge  by  the  General 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  factor  in  our  national  system.  Power 
must  be  lodged  somewhere.  Where  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose 
either  party  had  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself.  If  the  rights 
of  the  States  were  invaded,  they  must  resist.  So  must  the  United 
States.  It  was  anarchy  pure  and  simple.  The  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  who  stood  by  approving  such  a  construction 
of  the  Constitution — a  construction  which  discharged  Government 
of  all  power  —  was  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  afterwards,  for  his  ser- 
vility in  this  instance,  advanced  to  the  more  responsible  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  become  the  supple  tool  of  the 
President  in  the  removal  of  the  Government  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank. 

But  the  real  reply  to  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  of  South 
Carolina  was  a  complete  turning  back  by  the  United  States  upon 
its  traditional  policy,  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industries, 
such  encouragement  having  been  the  main  purpose  for  which  its 
Government  was  framed,  and  the  passion  of  the  colonists  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  dependent  life.  For  forty-four  years- 
the  chief  care  of  Congress  had  been  so  to  adjust  the  principles 
of  the  Act  of  1789  as  to  render  our  industries  independent  of 
those  of  foreign  lands.  The  results  achieved  had  fully  justified 
the  policy  that  had  been  so  unremittingly  pursued.  A  nation  is 
not  made  in  a  day.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to 
our  political  dependence  upon  England.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  close  of  the  second  war  with  that  power  that  we  could  free 
ourselves  from  her  malign  influence.  Losing  control  of  us  as  a 
colony,  she  still  waged  relentless  war  upon  every  act  or  impulse 
that  could  tend  to  make  us  a  nation.  So  numerous  and  formidable 
were  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way,  that  it  was  not  until  18 16, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  our  articulations  became  comparatively 
free,  that  protection  could  be  made  the  end  rather  than  the  inci- 
dent in  the  Tariff  legislation  of  the  country.  From  that  year 
up  to  1824  the  period  was  one  of  experiment,  and,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  great  disaster.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  We  had  to  learn  to  walk  before  we  could  essay  to  run. 
The  Tariff  of   1824  was  designed  to  give  the  proper  effect  to 
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that  of  1816.  With  the  experience  which  had  been  gained, 
and  the  increased  protection  afforded,  the  country,  from  1824, 
entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  without  example  in  its 
history ;  a  prosperity  which  was  only  to  be  matched  by  that 
of  the  "  TwENTY-'rwo  Years  of  Protection  "  established 
under  the   happy  regime   of  freedom. 


According  to  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  number  of  banks  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in  1820 
was  308;  their  share  capital  equalling  ;^i37,i  10,61 1 ;  their  note 
circulation  equalled  ^44,863,344 ;  their  deposits,  $35,950,479  ;  the 
two  equalling  $80,813,823.  In  1830  their  number  had  increased 
to  330;  their  share  capital,  to  $145,192,268;  their  circulation,  to 
$61,323,928;  their  deposits,  to  $55,559,928;  the  two  last  sums 
equalling  $116,883,856.  The  increase  in  their  number  within 
the  ten  years  was  24,  the  rate  of  such  increase  being  6  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  their  share  capital  equalled  $8,081,657,  the  rate 
of  increase  being  7  per  cent.  Their  circulation,  including  notes 
and  deposits,  increased  $36,070,033,  the  rate  of  increase  being  45 
per  cent.  For  the  years  183 1,  1832,  and  1833,  no  statements,  by 
the  Department,  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  appear  to  have  been 
made.  In  1830  began  General  Jackson's  attack  on  the  United 
States  Bank.  As  this  was  regarded  as  its  knell,  each  State 
began  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  filling  the  vacuum 
soon  to  be  created  in  the  currency.  The  notes  outstanding  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1830  equalled  $12,924,145  ;  its 
deposits,  $16,045,782;  the  two  sums  equalling  about  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country.  As  each  State  went  to 
work  on  its  own  account,  paying  no  attention  to  what  other 
States  were  doing,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  provision  made 
should  be  far  greater  than  that  required,  In  1834,  so  great  was 
the  impulse  that  had  been  given,  the  number  of  banks  had  been 
increased  from  330  to  508,  the  increase  being  54  per  cent,  in  the 
short  period  of  four  years, — the  rate  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
previous  to  1830,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  having  been  only  6  per  cent.  In  the  four  years 
the  amount  of  the  share  capital  of  the  banks  increased  from 
^145,192,268  to  $200,005,944,  the  rate  of  increase  being  38  per 
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cent.  Their  notes  and  deposits  increased  from  ;gi  16,883,856  to 
^186,773,810,  the  increase  equalling  ^69,889,956,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease equalling  60  per  cent.  In  1836,  the  share  capital  of  the 
banks  had  increased  to  ^251,875,292,  the  increase  equalling 
$51,869,348,  the  rate  of  increase  equalling  26  per  cent.  Their 
note  circulation  increased  from  $103, 692,445  to  $149,185,890; 
their  deposits,  from  83,081,365  to  $127,397,185  ;  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  being  $276,583,075,  the  increase  in  the  two  years  being 
$89,809,265,  the  rate  of  increase  equalling  very  nearly  60  per  cent. 
Their  loans  and  discounts, which  in  1830  equalled  $200,005,944,  had 
increased  in  1834  to  $365,163,864,  and  in  1836  to  $525,115,702, 
the  increase  in  the  six  years  equalling  $324,664,388.  The  rate  of 
increase  equalled  162  per  cent. 


statement  showing  the  amount  of  Share  Capital,  Loans  and  Discounts,  Note 
Circulation,  and  Deposits  of  the  Banks,  the  amount  of  Imports  and  Exports 
of  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1847,  inclusive. 


Year 


Share 
Capital. 


1830 
1834 
1835 
1836 
183Y 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


$145,192,268 
200,005,944 
231,250,337 
251,875,292 
290,772,091 
317,635,778 
327,132,512 
363,629,227 
313,608,959 
260,171,797 
228,861,948 
210,872,056 
206,045,969 
196,894,309 
203,070,622 


Loana  and 
Discounts. 


$200,451,214 
365,163,834 
457,506,080 
525,115,702 
485,631,687 
492,278,015 
462,896,523 
386,487,662 
323,957,569 
254,544,937 
264,905,814 
288,617,131 
312,114,404 
311,282,945 
344,476,542 


Note 
Circulation. 


Deposits. 


$61,323,928 

103,692,445 

140,301,038 

149,185,890 

116,338,910 

135,170,995 

106,968,572 

107,290,214 

83,734,011 

58,563,608 

75,167,646 

89,608,711 

105,552,427 

105,519,766 

128,506,091 


$55,559,928 
83,081,365 

115,104,440 

127,.397,185 
84,691,184 
90,240,146 
75,696,857 
64,890,101 
62,408,870 
56,168,628 
84,550,785 
88,020,646 
96,913,070 
91,792,533 

103,226,157 


Imports. 


$70,876,920 
126,521,332 
140,897,742 
189,980,085 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 
86,338,398 
108,435,035 
117,254,564 
121,691,797 
154,998,928 


Exports. 


$73,849,508 

104,336,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,046 

117,419,376 

108,486,616 

121,028,416 

132,085,946 

121,851,803 

104,691,534 1 

112,461,973 

111,200,146 

114,654,606 

113,648,622 

158,648,622 


The  effect  of  such  an  enormous  increase  of  paper  money 
within  the  short  space  of  six  years,  the  greater  part  of  it  pure 
fiction,  representing  only  the  needs  or  cupidity  of  the  issuers,  was 
an  extravagance  of  expenditure  never  before  seen  in  this  country ; 
nor  in  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  England  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  of  France  during  that  of  the 
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Mississippi  Scheme.  There  were,  literally,  not  sufficient  objects 
of  expenditure  within  reach  of  the  people.  To  provide  them, 
vast  importations  of  foreign  goods  were  made ;  the  amount  of 
these  increasing  from  ^70,876,920,  in  1830,  to  ^189,980,035  in 
1836,  the  increase  equalling  ^119,103,115,  the  rate  of  increase 
equalling  170  per  cent.  After  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  ex- 
hausted every  kind  of  merchandise,  it  turned  to  real  property, 
which,  as  the  saying  was,  "was  soon  run  out  of  sight."  Attention 
was  next  turned  to  the  public  lands.  Of  these  there  were  pur- 
chased in  1835,  chiefly  on  speculation,  12,364,478  acres;  the 
amount  paid  therefor  being  $15,999,804.  In  1836  the  purchases 
amounted  to  20,074,870  acres,  the  amount  paid  therefor  being 
$25,167,833.  For  the  two  years  the  purchases  equalled  32,439,548 
acres,  the  amount  paid  therefor  being  $41,167,637.  The  amount 
of  purchases  in  1830  equalled  1,929,733  acres,  the  price  being 
$2,433,422.  In  183 1,  2,777,856  acres  were  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  $3,557,023,  payment  therefor,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  sold  in  1835  and  1836,  being  made  in  the  notes  of  the 
banks.  The  enormous  importations  of  merchandise  over  exports, 
the  fury  of  speculation  witnessed  on  every  hand, — ^the  nation  itself 
being  given  up  to  the  wildest  debauch  so  that  the  prices  of  a 
great  many  articles  of  consumption  were  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  depending  upon  their  labor  for  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence,— created  at  last  a  wide-spread  alarm.  The  only  course 
which  seemed  open  to  the  Government  was  to  demand  specie  for 
all  its  dues,  particularly  in  the  payment  of  sales  of  the  public 
lands;  and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  July  nth,  1836. 
This  "  Specie  Circular,"  as  it  was  termed,  had  no  effect  in  check- 
ing speculation  so  long  as  the  banks  continued  to  pay  specie. 
For  the  four  years  ending  with  1836,  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  equalled  $598,385,326;  that  of  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  equalled  $472,112,927;  the  excess  of  imports 
equalling  $128,272,354.  Another  potent  element  of  disturbance 
soon  to  be  felt  was  the  proceeds,  still  in  the  State  banks,  of  the 
sale  of  the  lands,  which,  upon  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  became  the  depositories  of  the  public 
moneys.  As  there  was  no  use  for  the  immense  sums  entrusted 
to  them.  Congress  ordered  that  they  be  withdrawn  and  handed 
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over,  ratably,  to  the  States  for  safe-keeping,  to  be  returned 
whenever  they  were  wanted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  amount  ordered  to  be  so  deposited  was 
$37,468,859;  the  deposits  to  be  made  in  four  equal  instal- 
ments,— the  first  on  January  i,  the  second  on  April  i,  the  third 
Ion  June  i,  and  the  last  on  October  1,  1837.  They  were  all  to  be 
made  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  The  banks  were  now  placed 
between  three  fires, — one  from  speculators  in  the  public  lands, 
from  whom  specie  was  now  demanded ;  one  from  the  States,  the 
new  depositories  of  the  public  moneys  ;  and  one  from  abroad,  to 
meet  the  enormous  importation  of  merchandise  in  excess  of 
exports.  By  desperate  efforts,  the  banks  managed  to  pay  over 
to  the  States  the  first  two  instalments,  amounting  to  $18,735,430. 
By  this  time  they  had  become  so  exhausted  that,  in  view  of  the 
third  instalment  soon  to  become  due,  no  alternative  was  left  to 
those  of  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  which  the  whole  brunt  fell, 
but  to  suspend  specie  payments  on  the  loth  of  May,  1837.  All 
the  other  banks  in  the  country  immediately  followed  their  ex- 
ample. By  the  time  that  the  United  States  Bank,  to  destroy 
which  was  Jackson's  great  achievement,  ceased  to  exist,  the  vast 
fabric  which  was  to  take  its  place  lay  a  hopeless  and  inert  ruin. 
The  fourth  instalment  was  never  paid  to  the  States. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  1837  was  wholly  unlike 
most  bank  suspensions  on  a  large  scale,  which  may  be,  and  often 
are,  caused  not  so  much  by  an  exhausted  condition  of  their  cus- 
tomers, as  by  some  temporary  complication  or  panic,  resumption, 
within  a  few  days,  being  a  matter  of  course.  The  suspension  of 
the  Banks  of  the  United  States  in  1837  was  the  signal  for  the 
whole  country  to  go  into  liquidation.  Within  the  six  short  years 
from  the  date  of  the  attack  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  United 
States  Bank  the  country,  from  a  condition  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, became  completely  bankrupt.  It  was  a  period  in  which 
there  were  no  foreign  complications.  The  seasons  throughout 
had  been  propitious.  Not  a  single  natural  condition  of  prosperity 
was  wanting.  The  terrible  disasters  suffered  in  it  arose  solely 
from  the  eruption  into  the  fair  fields  of  civilization  of  hordes 
of  barbarians,  whose  chief  source  of  pride  is  to  level  at  a  blow 
structures  which  civilization,  for  long  years  and  perhaps  for  ages, 
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had  patiently  toiled  to  erect.  To  describe  the  scenes  of  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  which  marked  the  track  of  the  invaders  would  be 
the  labor  of  years.  As  I  am  writing  an  appeal  to  the  nation  for 
use  in  a  political  canvass,  I  can  only  indicate,  not  narrate.  Full 
extracts  have  been  given  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  upon  the  occasion  of  General  Jackson's  first  attack 
upon  the  second  Bank,  in  order  to  show  the  consequences  which 
would  inevitably  flow  from  the  discharge  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  all  care  over  the  currency.  From  the  moment  it  was 
seen  that  the  first  Bank  was  not  to  be  extended,  hundreds  of 
irresponsible  State  institutions  were  immediately  erected  to 
supply  its  place.  A  deluge  of  worthless  paper  money  was  the 
necessary  result,  followed  by  disasters  up  to  that  time  unparalleled 
in  every  department  of  industry,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well.  The  loss  in  money  by  the  Government  alone, 
suffered  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  two  Banks 
equalled  ^54,000,000.  The  loss  from  the  same  cause  suffered 
by  the  people  must  have  been  tenfold  greater.  It  was  in  view 
of  such  terrible  disasters  that  the  Committee  of  the  House,  on 
bended  knee,  entreated  the  President  to  pause,  as  similar  condi- 
tions would  be  certain  to  be  followed  by  similar  results.  As  well 
might  the  sages  of  Rome  have  sought  to  stay  the  hands  of  the 
barbarian  when  directed  against  her  fairest  works.  Terrible  as 
were  the  disasters  of  the  period  between  the  first  and  second 
Bank,  they  fell  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  second.  If  those  of  the 
first  resulted  in  a  loss  equal  to  1^500,000,000,  those  of  the  second 
could  not  have  been  less  than  ^1,000,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  terrible  effect  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  It  was 
as  if  the  country  had  been  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  some  of  the  disasters  which  were  suffered, 
by  asking  what  would  be  the  result  if  it  became  certain  that 
the  present  volume  of  the  currency,  say  ^2,000,000,000,  includ- 
ing the  gold  and  silver  notes  of  the  Government,  were  to  be 
reduced  to  ;^8oo,ooo,ooo  within  the  short  period  of  four  years. 
Would  not  every  person  with  affairs  in  the  land  be  palsied  with 
terror  ?  Would  not  the  vast  fabric  of  our  material  prosperity, 
so  carefully  and  painfully  reared,  instantly  fall  to  the  ground,  a 
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shapeless  mass  ?  Study  the  tabular  statements  last  preceding, 
covering  the  years  of  contraction  and  woe.  The  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  banks  are  the  surest  guide  of  the  state  and  volume 
of  trade.  From  ^525,115,702  in  1836  they  fell  to  ^254,544,937 
in  1842,  the  decrease  equalling  ^270,570,765,  the  decline  being 
continuous  from  year  to  year.  What  an  infinite  amount  of  loss 
and  suffering  do  these  figures  disclose  !  The  whole  of  it  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  slave  power,  the  purpose  being  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government,  by  denying  it  to  be 
competent  to  perform  such  an  inconsiderable  act  as  the  charter- 
ing of  a  Bank!  So  deep  was  the  wound  that  it  was  not  until  1843 
that  any  signs  of  the  recovery  and  improvement  began  to  show 
themselves.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  was,  in  a  measure,  restored.  Whatever  the  degree 
of  recovery,  the  country  could  never  be  what  it  had  been  before. 
The  precedent  of  secession  established,  the  manufacturer  had 
not  only  to  contemplate  a  constantly  decreasing  rate  of  protection, 
but  to  run  the  chance  of  reading,  any  morning,  the  announcement 
that  some  one  of  the  States,  in  a  sudden  huff,  had  quitted  the 
Union. 


One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  monetary  history 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the  people  whom  Gene- 
ral Jackson  led  so  gallantly  to  the  attack  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  is  that  afforded  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  That  young 
but  ambitious  member  of  the  Confederacy,  aroused  by  the  Gene- 
ral's attack,  thought  it  becoming  her  interest  and  dignit}-  to 
provide  a  system  of  her  own.  In  1830  she  chartered  the  Planters' 
Bank  of  Mississippi,  which  went  into  operation  in  1832.  In  1833, 
desirous  of  giving  the  Bank  the  means  of  making  a  respectable 
show  in  the  world,  and  to  enable  it  to  aid  in  "  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State,"  she  issued  bonds  to  it  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  These 
were  sold  in  New  York  at  a  premium  of  13.25  per  cent.,  realizing 
an  advance  of  about  $250,000.  Great  success  appeared  to  attend 
this  operation  ;  for,  with  the  premium  obtained  on  the  bonds,  the 
Bank  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  on  them 
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and  magnificent  dividends.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1834,  its 
paid-up  capital  was  reported  to  be  $2,666,805  >  of  which,  it  ap- 
pears, the  public  held  $464,065.  Its  loans  and  discounts,  at  that 
time,  equalled  $5,461,464 ;  its  circulation,  $1,5 10,426;  its  deposits, 
$545)353  ;  its  specie,  $113,220.  Encouraged  by  all  this,  nine  new 
Banks  were  chartered  that  year  which,  with  the  Planters'  Bank, 
reported  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1835,  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$5,890,162;  loans  and  discounts,  to  the  amount  of  $10,379,651; 
circulation,  $2,418,475;  deposits,  $1,888,762;  specie,  $359,302. 
Other  Banks  followed  in  rapid  succession.  All  suspended  pay- 
ment in  1837.  The  disasters  of  that  year  pressing  heavily  upon 
the  cotton  interests  of  the  State,  an  ingenious  way  was  devised 
to  relieve  it  by  chartering,  in  1838,  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi, 
with  a  capital  of  $15,500,000.  Of  this  amount  the  State  took 
$5,000,000,  issuing  a  like  amount  of  her  bonds  therefor.  Of  the 
balance,  $10,000,000  was  taken  by  the  planters  of  the  State,  who 
paid  therefor  in  their  own  notes,  nominally  secured  by  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  The  money  raised  on  the  State  bonds  was  all 
that  ever  went  into  the  concern.  This  $5,000,000  of  State  bonds 
were  sold  at  par  to  a  syndicate  of  Dutch  bankers.  The  terms 
upon  which  the  planters  took  their  stock  were  that  each  should 
have  a  cas^  credit  with  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  half  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions.  As  the  Bank  was  established  to 
supply  their  needs,  their  credits  were  drawn  so  soon  as  the  checks 
therefor  could  be  presented,  their  holders  forming  a  pretty  long 
cue.  It  was  not  long,  consequently,  before  every  dollar  of  the 
Dutchmen's  money  was  distributed  "  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good."  Never  before  or  since  had  such  a  mighty  stream  of  gold 
been  poured  into  the  State.  The  genie  of  the  fable  was  again  let 
loose.  All  the  sister  banks  did  their  best  to  rival  the  young  giant 
rising  in  their  midst.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  amount  of  paid- 
up  banking  capital  of  the  State,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  1841,  equalled 
$30,379,403;  the  loans  and  discounts,  $48,333,728;  note  circu- 
lation, $15,171,639;  deposits,  $8,691,601 ;  specie,  $867,977.  The 
free  white  population  of  the  State  at  that  time  numbered  about 
170,000.  The  paid-up  capital  per  head  of  population  equalled 
$180;    loans  and  discounts,  $285  ;  circulation,  including  deposits, 
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^I40.     Had  all  been  gold,  the  touch  of  Midas  could  hardly  have 
effected  more.* 

While  all  were  gazing  in  silent  wonder  upon  this  meteor  which 
swept  with  dazzling  brilliancy  across  the  horizon,  came  a  sudden 
crash,  and,  for  the  moment,  total  darkness.  Light  returning,  a  few 
fragments,  a  few  pieces  of  blackened  scoriae,  picked  up  here  and 
there,  were  all  that  remained.  The  money  which  was  provided 
by  the  State  Bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  Planters'  and  Union 
Bank,  and  which  was  hardly  a  mouthful  for  the  rapacious  and 
barbarous  crew  by  which  it  was  seized,  was  all  that  was  ever 
provided  for  the  vast  system  which  was  raised,  and  which  soon 
fell  a  huge  and  shapeless  wreck,  leaving  the  people  of  the  State 
very  much  as  they  came  into  the  world.  Their  condition  at  the 
time  beggars  description.  Society  was  broken  up  from  its  very 
foundations.  The  5848,000,000  of  loans  were  never  paid;  the 
;^23,ooo,ooo  of  notes  and  deposits  were  never  redeemed.  Every- 
body was  in  debt,  without  any  possible  means  of  payment.  Lands 
became  worthless,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  had  any  money  to 
pay  for  them.  The  only  personal  property  left  was  slaves,  to 
save  which,   such  numbers  of  people   fled   with  them  from   the 


*  The  following  statement,  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1841, 
will  show  the  number,  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  loans  and  disoounts,  note  circulation,  deposits 
and  specie,  of  the  Banlss  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  Jan.  1,  1834,  to  Jan.  1, 1840,  inclusive: — 


Years. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Share  Capital. 

Loans  and 
Discounts. 

Note 
Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
ia39 

1 
10 
13 
18 
26 
26 

$2,666,805 
6,890,162 
8,764,560 
12,872,815 
19,231,123 
30,379,403 

$5,461,464 
10,379,661 
19,124,977 
24,361,414 
28,999,984 
48,333,728 

$1,610,426 
2,418,475 
4,490,521 
5,073,425 
7,472,334 

15,171,639 

$545,363 
1,888,762 
6,401,618 
5,346,384 
4,638,669 
8,691,601 

$113,220 
359,302 
669,470 

1,869,457 
766,360 
867,977 

The  following 
1, 1840,  compared 

statement  will  show  the  extent  of  the  banking  operations  in  this  State  on  Jan. 
with  those  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylyania. 

States. 

Free 
Popul'n. 

i 

Share 
Capital. 

Loans  and 
Discounts. 

Note 
Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

Mississippi 
NeV  York 
Massachusetts 
Fennsylrauia 

170,000 
8,400,000 

730,000 
1,700,000 

26 
98 
117 
49 

$30,379,403 
37,101,460 
34,478,110 
23,750,338 

$48,333,728 
79,313,188 
66,643,172 
44,601,930 

$15,171,639 
24.198,000 
10,892,249 
13,749,014 

$8,691,601 

30,883,179 

8,784,516 

12,902,250 

$867,977 
6,857,020 
1,455,230 
3,113,990 

The  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  of  the  Banks  of  Mississippi  equalled  $286  per  head  of  free 
population;  their  circulation. 'including  deposits,  $140  per  head.  Those  of  the  Banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York  equalled  $30  per  head;  their  circulation,  including  deposits,  equalled  $23  per  head. 
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State  that  the  common  return  upon  legal  processes  against 
debtors  was  in  the  very  abbreviated  form  of  "  G.  T.  T.,"  gone  to 
Texas, — a  State  which  in  this  way  received  a  mighty  accession 
to  her  population. 

The  interest  falling  due  on  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Union 
Bank  not  being  paid,  Messrs.  Hope  &  Company,  of  Amsterdam, 
as  agents  of  the  bondholders,  addressed,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1841, 
a  courteous  communication  to  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  calling 
his  attention  thereto,  and  respectfully  urging  him  to  take  proper 
action  in  the  premises.  This  communication  received  from  him 
a  prompt  and  characteristic  reply,  informing  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Company  that  his  State,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  had  repudiated 
payment  of  her  bonds  ! 

The  bondholders  were  not  silenced  by  this  communication,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  believed  that  the  action  of  the  Governor 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  people.  To  get  rid  of  their  importu- 
nities, which  were  as  annoying  as  they  were  urgent,  the  legisla- 
ture, in  1841,  formally  took  up  the  matter,  and  referred  it  to  a 
Committee  of  its  own  body;  which  reported,  on  the  loth  of 
February,  1842,  the  payment  of  the  bonds  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State.  We  have  room  here  to 
give  only  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Committee's  report :  — 

"  The  Committee,  iu  coming  to  tlie  foregoing  conclusion,  are  aware  that 
they  differ  from  many  worthy  men  in  opinion.  But  they  cannot  believe  that  if 
this  subject  be  examined  free  from  all  party  influences,  and  determined  by  an 
application  of  law  and  morals  to  the  facts,  any  other  conclusions  can  be  arrived 
at  than  those  which  they  have  adopted.  Entertaining,  as  we  believe,  mistaken 
views  as  to  the  true  principles  of  this  government,  as  well  as  of  the  facts  in  this 
case,  men  have  taken  the  liberty  of  slandering  the  State,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  account  of  the  stand  she  has  taken.  It  was  so  at  the  memorable  era 
when  our  fathers  leagued  together  and  pledged  '  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor'  to  resist  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  their  rights  as 
British  subjects.  They,  also,  were  slandered.  Every  opprobrious  epithet  was 
heaped  upon  them  that  the  ingenuity  or  malice  of  their  enemy  could  invent. 
Many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  under  mistaken  views  of  the  principles  upon. 
which  they  acted,  denounced  them  as  disorganizers,  agrarians,  and  rebels,  and 
joined  their  enemies  to  force  them  into  submission  to  an  unconstitutional  law. 
The  result  of  the  memorable  and  evsntful  contest  that  ensued  is  now  known. 
The  decision  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  had  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  that  much-abused  and  slandered  but  noble  race  of  men. 
Through  scenes  of  toil  and  blood  they  maintained  the  position  they  assumed, 
and  have  transmitted  to  their  posterity  their  principles,  together  with  the  rich 
inheritance  of  liberty,  secured  by  a  well-regulated  and  constitutional  government. 
Their  names  are  stamped  on  the  page  of  immortality,  and  their  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  grateful  people;  and  distant  genera- 
tions will  pronounce  with  exultation  the  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Hancock,  Franklin,  and  a  host  of  worthies  who  struggled  together 
through  that  gloomy  period  in  our  history.    The  people  of  Mississippi  have 
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taken  a  similar  stand.  Tliey  are  not  controlled  by  selfish  or  mercenary  motives 
The  low  and  grovelling  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  meTits  of  this  question.  Their  honest  obligations  they  will  fulfil,  «li°^W  t^^J 
have  to  divest  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  to  do  so. 
Hiaher  and  holier  motives  than  mere  pecuniary  acquisitions  actuate  them,  i  hey 
have  determined  that  they  never  will  submit  to  an  invasion  of  their  Constitution 
bv  either  foreign  or  domestic  foes.  The  rights  secured  to  them  unde'  that  sacred 
instrument  they  will  maintain  at  all  hazards;  and,  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
their  principles  and  the  justness  of  their  cause,  they  will  with  confidence  and 
'cheerfulness  submit  to  the  verdict  of  posterity." 

Glowing  as  was  the  eloquence  of  this  Report,  it  was  fairly 
eclipsed  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  halls  of  Congress  by  Missis- 
sippi's favorite  son,  Honorable  Jake  Thompson,  then  a  member  of 
the  House,— a  man  whom  his  people  ever  delighted  to  honor,  and 
who,  from  one  elevation  after  another,  became  under  Buchanan, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  of  his  cabinet,  and  serving  during 
his  whole  term,  and  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  as  one  of 
the  chief  administrators  of  the  nation.  In  1842,  it  became  con- 
venient for  the  United  States  to  borrow  a  few  millions.  The 
question  was  as  to  the  mode.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  the  firm  of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King,  of 
New  York,  was  referred  to  as  having  expressed  opinions  unfavor- 
able to  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  thrown  upon  American  securities  by  the  action  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  This  insinuation  brought  her  gallant  son  to 
his  feet.  He  gloried  in  the  act  of  repudiation,  and  indignantly 
hurled  back  upon  its  authors  the  foul  stigma  sought  to  be  cast 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  his  State. 

"From  the  late  action  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  a 
renewed,  a  deeper  confidence  In  the  intelligence,  the  honor,  the  firmness,  and 
patriotism  of  that  people.  Frowned  upon  at  home  by  those  who  denied  their 
power  to  inquire  into  their  rights,  denounced  and  misrepresented  by  their 
enemies  from  abroad,  they  have  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  seek- 
ing truth  and  asserting  right.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  of  constitutional  government,  everywhere. 
Stand  firm !  be  of  good  cheer !  Here  is  a  people  who  will  extend  to  you  sympa- 
thy and  succor  and  effective  aid.  Doubt  not  their  courage,  their  honor,  or  their 
willingness.  Let  the  hour  and  the  necessity  come,  and  Mississippi  will  go  for- 
ward and  take  as  bold  a  stand  in  asserting  the  rights  of  mankind,  in  resisting 
oppression,  in  vindicating  the  integrity  of  constitutions,  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.     .     .     . 

"  Mississippi  has  passed  through  some  severe  trials.  While  the  credit  system 
was  considered  a  blessing,  and  others  were  sipping  of  its  delicious  and  intoxicat- 
ing poison,  she  slaked  her  thirst  with  eager  haste,  and  drained  the  cup  to  its  very 
dregs.  Exhilaration  followed ;  for  the  hour  there  was  '  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.'  The  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek  was  mistaken  for  the  rich 
crimson  of  health  and  beauty.  The  life  currents  coursed  rapidly  through  her 
veins,  and  gave  a  charm  to  being,  which  cast  its  rainbow  tints  on  all  surrounding 
nature.     Slie  walked  in  grandeur, —  the  wonder,  the  admiration,  the  envy  of  all. 
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The  excitement  grew  higher  and  higher.  Flattered  and  caressed  on  all  sides,  she 
was  deemed  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  the  proudest  of  the 
proud.  Wherever  her  citizens  travelled  abroad,  they  were  the  '  observed  of  all 
observers.'  Each  one  was  considered  a  hero  of  princely  fortune  and  princely 
liberality.  The  dealer  in  the  cities  hasted  to  make  his  acquaintance,  laughed  at 
bis  wit,  aided  and  connived  at  him  in  his  prodigality  and  irregularity,  and  quailed 
at  his  frown.  But  the  fatal  hour  came, —  foretold  and  foreseen,  indeed,  by  some 
of  the  wise  and  considerate,  but  well-nigh  forgotten  by  all  in  the  general  intoxi- 
cation. Her  overstrained  nerves  gave  way,  and  prostration  ensued.  Then  were 
seen  the  awful  contortions  of  the  limbs  and  the  wild  flushings  of  the  eye  which 
betokened  madness  and  presaged  death.  The  alarmed  executive  called  together 
the  legislative  doctors,  and  bade  them  in  their  wisdom  consult,  and  speedily  admin- 
ister the  healing  balm,  or  dissolution  was  inevitable.  They  did  consult,  and  they 
determined  that,  as  the  patient  was  sinking,  more  stimulant  must  be  procured 
and  speedily  applied.  The  Constitution,  the  bulwark  of  the  freedom  of  the 
citizen,  intended  to  guard  his  rights  in  this  hour  of  trial  and  temptation,  stood  in 
the  way!  With  more  benevolence  than  wisdom,  they  leaped  its  barriers,  and 
drenched  the  sufferer  vrith  a  copious  draught  of  the  noxious  poison.  The  disease 
grew  worse,  the  pain  increased,  and  the  writhings  were  more  distressing.  At  last 
the  physician's  slrill  and  the  physician's  medicine  were  exhausted,  and  no  further 
reliance  was  placed  on  artificial  means.  The  patient  was  told  that  she  must, 
trust  for  recovery  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  her  constitution  and  natural 
resources.  From  that  hour  she  felt  more  calm  and  easy,  and  recovery  com- 
menced. The  improvement  has  been  slow,  but  progressive, —  still  she  feels  debili- 
tated and  enfeebled ;  but  all  look  forward  to  an  early  and  complete  restoration. 
The  only  precaution  required  in  her  condition  is  a  total  abstinence  from  that 
intoxicating  poison  which  caused  her  disaster.  In  recurring  to  the  past,  she  feels 
mortified  and  chagrined  at  her  excesses;  and,  in  returning  to  a  state  of  sound- 
ness, her  first  and  highest  duty  is  to  herself.  Restore  a  bleeding,  prostrate 
Constitution,  which  has  been  trampled  under  feet.    She  will 

"  '  To  her  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
She  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man. ' 

"  I  said  I  felt  prouder  of  Mississippi  this  day  than  I  ever  felt  before.  I  have 
seen  her  people  tried,  and  I  know  them.  Too  proud  to  acknowledge  themselves 
insolvent,  too  firm  and  too  proud  to  submit  to  a  violation  of  their  rights,  regard- 
less of  the  strokes  of  calumniators,  they  take  their  stand,  and  appeal,  as  our 
ancestors  did,  to  a  candid  world  and  an  impartial  posterity  for  support.  Every 
true-hearted  Mississippian  feels  proud  of  his  State.  She  has  forty  thousand  free- 
men who  are  ready  to  risk  all,  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  for  her  honor  and  her 
rights.  Warmed  by  a  Southern  sun,  fanned  by  a  Southern  breeze,  fed  upon  a 
generous  soil,  our  hearts  are  entwined  around  our  noble  State,  and  we  '  grapple  her 
to  our  bosom  with  hooks  of  steel.'  We  love  Mississippi,  our  sovereign  mistress,  to 
whom  we  owe  fealty  and  obedience ;  for  her  we  would  live,  and  for  her  sake  we 
would  not  refuse  to  die.  It  is  praise  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  common 
man,  tread  where  he  may,  to  feel  and  to  say,  '  Mississippi  is  my  home.'  "  * 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  to 
the  Union  Bank,  by  dint  of  importunity,  obtained  authority  to  try 
the  question  of  their  constitutionality  in  the  highest  legal  tri- 
bunal of  the  State.  This  court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Act  issuing  them,  and  that  they  were  binding  obligations  on 
the  State.  As  no  execution  could  issue  against  her,  all  that  the 
bondholders  took  by  their  proceedings  was  a  bootless  decision  in 
their  favor.     The  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Planters' 

*  Cong.  Olobe,  Appendix,  3d  sess.  2T  Cong.,  p.  177 
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Bank,  the  constitutionality  of  the  issue  of  which  was  never  ques 
tioned,  were  equally  persistent  in  their  efforts  for  redress.  They 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State,  so  late  as  1853,  twelve 
years  after  default  in  payment  of  interest,  an  Act  referring  the 
question  of  their  payment  to  the  people.  These  "  rose  in  their 
majesty,"  to  quote  the  language  which  reported  their  great 
achievement,  and  voted  that  the  bonds  should  not  be  paid! 
Having  exhausted  all  remedies  open  to  them  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  conscience  and  law,  the 
unlucky  holders  of  both  classes  of  bonds,  seeing  nothing  in  store 
for  them  but  continued  losses  and  insults,  slowly  and  sullenly 
retired  from  the  contest.* 

It  was  fitting,  when  Jacksonism  had  borne  its  perfect  fruit, 
that  Jefferson  Davis,  the  favorite  son  of  Mississippi,  should  be 
President  of  the  new  Southern  Republic.  It  might  have  been 
fitting  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  take  a  son  of  that  State,  a  member 
of  his  own  cabinet,  to  be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ;  provided  that  the  person  so  appointed  had 
seized  the  occasion  of  making  an  appeal  to  his  own  people,  en- 
treating them,  although  very  many  years  had  elapsed,  to  recon- 
sider their  action  in  repudiating  debts  contracted  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  State,  for  which  the  full  nominal  amount  had  been 
received,  and  which  their  own  courts  had  decided  to  have  been 
/egally  issued.  How  pleasantly  could  he  ha\'e  referred  to  his 
own  preferment  as  the  signal  of  a  new  "era  of  good  feeling,'' 
which  overlooked  all  boundaries  and  sectional  differences  in  ap- 
pointments to  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  trust,  and  urged 
upon  his  people  the  propriety  of  some  recognition  of  a  long- 
neglected  duty ;  that  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
due  on  both  classes  of  bonds,  the  interest  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal making  a  total  of  over  $20,000,000,  they  should  pay  some 
small  pittance,  a  "  widow's  mite,"  as  it  were, — a  symbol  alike  of 
their  poverty  and  their  shame. 

In  consequence  of  the  warning  thrown  out  by  General  Jack- 
son in  his  first  annual  message,  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  the 

*The  story  of  the  repudiation  by  the  State  ot  Mississippi  of  her  debts  will  be  found  fully  set 
forth  in  volume  10  ot  the  Democratic  Revieio^  which  also  gives  the  Honorable  Jake  Thompson's 

speech. 
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United  States,  early  in  the  session  (which  began  December  5, 
183 1)  of  the  22d  Congress,  applied  for  an  extension  of  its  charter. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  large 
majorities.  It  was  promptly  vetoed  (July  10,  1832)  by  General 
Jackson,  who  declared  the  Bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  its 
existence  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  was  insolvent  and  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  public  moneys. 
He  consequently  followed  his  veto  by  an  order  that  such  moneys 
be  removed  therefrom.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  vote  of  no  to  46,  declared  the  Bank  to  be 
solvent,  and  that  it  was  a  safe  depository  of  the  government  funds. 
Mr.  Duane,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  refused  to  be 
the  instrument  for  their  removal.  Thereupon  he  was  superseded 
by  Mr.  Taney,  who  eagerly  executed  the  orders  of  his  imperious 
master. 

The  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  veto  equalled  ^22,671,431  ;  its  notes  in  circulation, 
^21,355,724;  the  total  being  ^44,027,155, — a  sum  equalling  at 
the  time  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  paper  or  symbolic  money 
of  the  country. 

I  have  described  the  overthrow  of  the  work  of  the  Fathers  by 
which  they  sought,  by  means  of  a  National  Government,  vested 
with  adequate  powers  to  establish  and  maintain  order,  to  encour- 
age domestic  industries,  and  to  provide  for  the  facile  distribution 
of  their  products  by  means  of  improved  highways,  and  by  the 
provision  for  sound  currency  and  convenient  paper  or  symbolic 
money,  the  latter  being  a  prime  condition  of  national  prosperity 
and  wealth.  I  must  refer  very  briefly  to  perhaps  a  still  more 
disastrous  overthrow, — that  of  the  courteous  manners  and  deco. 
rous  deportment  which  characterized  them  alike  in  their  public 
and  private  life  ;  for  to  overthrow  the  courtesies  of  life  is  to  es- 
tablish the  worst  form  of  barbarism. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1832,  Mr.  Stanberry,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Ohio,  received  a  note  from  Sam 
Houston,  conveyed  through  Mb.  Cave  Johnson,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  as  follows  :  — 
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"  Washington  City,  April  3,  1832. 
"  Sir,  —  I  have  seen  some  remarks  in  the  '  National  Intelligencer'  of  the  2d 
instant,  in  which  you  are  represented  to  have  said :  '  Was  the  late  Secretary  of 
War  removed  in  consequence  of  his  attempt  fraudulently  to  give  to  Governor 
Houston  the  contract  for  Indian  rations  ? ' 

"  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  ascertain  whether  my  name  was  used  (by  you) 
In  debate;  and,  if  so,  whether  your  remarks  have  been  correctly  quoted. 

"  As  the  remarks  were  inserted  in  anticipation  of  their  regular  place,  I  hope 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  reply  without  delay. 

"  I  am,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"SAMUEL  HOUSTON. 
"  Hon.  William  Stanberry,  M.  C." 

To  this  note  Mr.  Stanberry  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Hall  or  REPEBSENTATrv^ES,  April  4,  1832. 

"  Sib,  —  I  received  this  morning,  by  your  hands,  a  note  signed  Samuel 
Houston,  quoting  from  the  '  National  Intelligencer '  of  the  2d  instant  a  remark 
made  by  me  in  the  House.  The  object  of  the  note  is  '  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Houston's  name  was  used  by  me  in  debate,  and  whether  my  remarks  were 
correctly  quoted.' 

"  I  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  Mr.  Houston  to  make  this  request. 
"Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

"WILLIAM   STANBERRY. 
"  The  Hon.  Cave  Johnson."* 

The  reply  to  this  note  was  an  assault,  by  Houston,  upon 
Stanberry,  who  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  by  addressing  to  its  Speaker  the  following 
note  :  — 

"  To  the  Honorable  Andrew  Stevenson, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
"SiB,  —  I  was  waylaid  in  the  street,  near  to  my  boarding-house,  last  night, 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  attacked,  knocked  down  by  a  bludgeon,  and  severely 
bruised  and  wounded,  by  Samuel  Houston,  late  of  Tennessee,  for  words  spoken 
in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  reason  of  which  I  am  confined 
to  my  bed,  and  unable  to  discharge  my  duties  In  the  House  and  attend  to  the 
interests  of  my  constituents.  I  communicate  this  information  to  yon,  and  request 
that  you  will  lay  it  before  the  House. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"WILLIAM  STANBERRY, 

"  Member  of  the  H.  of  R.  from  Ohio. 
"  Apbil  14,  1832."  1 

Upon  this  appeal  the  House  ordered  Houston  to  be  brought 
before  it.  Houston  was  a  man  of  colossal  frame  ;  Stanberry,  of 
a  small  and  feeble  one.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Buckner,  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
who  stood  by  witnessing  the  assault  approvingly,  Stanberry  was 

•OongreBstonal  Debates,  vol.  viil.,  part  ii.,  page  2571. 
t Congressional  Debates,  1830-31,  p.  2511. 
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beaten  till  he  was  senseless,  and,  as  Buckner  testified,  apparently 
dead.  Upon  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  Houston  was 
permitted  to  make  his  own  defense,  which  he  did  at  very  great 
length  ;  claiming  that,  in  assaulting  Stanberry,  he  was  simply 
vindicating  the  inalienable  right  of  every  free-born  American 
citizen,  when  his  honor  was  assailed,  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  ;  that  to  deny  this  right  would  be  to  take  from  him 
everything  that  rendered  life  valuable  or  dear.  Of  his  defense, 
two  paragraphs  must  suffice  :  — 

"Sib,  —  Whatever  gentlemen  may  have  imagined,  so  long  as  that  proud 
emblem  of  my  country's  liberties,  with  its  stars  and  stripes  [pointing  to  tlie 
American  flag  over  the  portrait  of  Lafayette],  shall  wave  in  this  Hall  of 
American  legislators,  so  long  shall  it  cast  its  sacred  protection  over  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  every  American  citizen. 

"  Sir,  when  you  shall  have  destroyed  the  pride  of  American  character,  you 
will  have  destroyed  the  brightest  jewel  that  Heaven  ever  made.  You  will  have 
drained  the  purest  and  the  holiest  drop  which  visits  the  heart  of  your  sages  in 
council  and  your  heroes  in  the  field.  You  will  have  annihilated  the  principle 
that  must  sustain  that  emblem  of  the  nation's  glory,  and  elevate  that  emblem 
above  your  own  exalted  seat.  These  massy  columns,  with  yonder  lofty  dome, 
shall  sink  into  one  crumbling  ruin.  Yes,  sir,  though  corruption  may  have  done 
something,  and  luxury  may  have  added  her  seductive  powers  in  endangering 
the  perpetuity  of  our  nation's  fair  fame,  it  is  these  privileges  which  still  induce 
every  American  citizen  to  cling  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  look  to 
the  assembled  representatives  of  his  native  land  as  their  best  and  only  safeguard. 

"But,  sir,  so  long  as  that  flag  shall  bear  aloft  its  glittering  stars  —  bearing 
them  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  and  waving  them  triumphantly  above  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  so  long,  I  trust,  shall  the  rights  of  American  citizens  be  preserved 
safe  and  unimpaired,  and  transmitted  as  a  sacred  legacy  from  one  generation  to 
another,  till  discord  shall  wreck  the  spheres, —  the  grand  march  of  all  time  shall 
cease, —  and  not  one  fragment  of  all  creation  be  left  to  chafe  on  the  bosom  of 
eternity's  waves  1 "  * 

In  spite  of  the  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  defense, 
which  filled  thirteen  closely  packed  pages  of  the  Debates,  the 
whole  of  it  exactly  of  a  kind  with  the  extracts  given, — a  vindica- 
tion of  the  innate  right  of  every  American  citizen,  when  his  honor 
is  assailed,  to  reply  with  a  bowie  knife  or  a  bludgeon, — the  House 
determined,  by  a  vote  of  io6  to  89,  that  a  breach  of  its  privileges 
had  been  committed,  and  that  Houston  receive  a  reprimand  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  which  seemed  to  be,  when  delivered, 
an  approval  rather  than  a  condemnation  of  the  act.  The  "  repri- 
mand "  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  exclude  Houston  from  the 
privilege  of  its  floor,  he  having  been  formerly  a  member  of  it 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  though  long  previous  to  the  as- 
sault he  had  been  a  resident  of  Texas,  a  foreign   State,  which 

•  Congressional  Debates,  1831, 1832,  p.  S822. 
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he  was  then  seeking  to  wrest  from  Mexico.  But  the  House  deci- 
ded by  a  vote  of  loi  to  90  that  he  should  continue  to  have  the 
privilege  of  its  floor,  and  be  one  of  their  number  for  all  purposes 
save  legislation. 

Mr.  Stanberry,  getting  little  satisfaction  and  less  sympathy 
from  his  peers,  determined  to  see  what  he  could  get  in  the 
Courts  of  the  District  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
In  the  trial  which  followed,  Houston  was  found  guilty,  and  or- 
dered to  pay  a  fine  of  ^500  and  costs,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until 
the  fine  was  paid.  Thereupon  General  Jackson  interposed  as 
follows  :  — 

"  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  greeting: — 

"Whereas,  at  a  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Washington  and  district  of  Columbia,  in  the  year  1832,  a  certain 
Samuel  Houston  was  convicted  of  an  assault  and  battery,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  iive  hundred  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution : 

"  Now  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  divers  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
me  thereunto  moving,  have  remitted,  and  do  hereby  remit  unto  him,  the  said 
Samuel  Houston,  the  fine  aforesaid,  in  order  that  he  may  be  discharged  from 
imprisonment. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereimto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  the  presents.  Done  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, this  third  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1834,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  fifty-eighth." 

"ANDREW  JACKSON." 
"  By  the  President. 
"  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State." 

Jackson  not  only  remitted  the  line  imposed  upon  Houston,  and 
ordered  his  discharge  from  arrest,  but  he  highly  approved  of  the 
assault ;  remarking  to  a  friend,  that  "  after  a  few  more  examples 
of  the  same  kind,  members  of  Congress  would  learn  to  keep  civil 
tongues  in  their  heads."  His  task  was  now  complete.  He  had 
sapped  to  the  core  the  principles  that  underlie  the  material  and 
moral  welfare  of  a  nation.  Nothing  was  left  to  his  followers  but 
to  continue  his  work,  until  the  North,  girding  up  her  strength, 
with  one  mighty  blow  hurled  them  from  the  capital,  to  restore  to 
it  the  principles,  the  work,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  Fathers.*    > 

We  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  old  parties, —  Republican 
and  Federal.    The  difference  between  them  arose  largely  from  the 

*  The  story  of  Houston's  assault  upon  Stanberry  and  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  relating 
tliereto,  is  fully  told  by  Tarton  in  his  Life  of  G-eneral  Jackson. 
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existence  of  slavery,  which  naturally  rendered  those  among  whom 
it  existed  more  or  less  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  law  and  averse 
to  a  government  of  paramount  powers.  Such  were  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Madison  and  Monroe  opposed  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  They  were,  however,  men  who  could  learn,  and 
could  change  their  opinions  when  they  saw  a  better  way.  When 
experience  had  taught  the  value  of  a  National  Bank,  they  surren- 
dered their  constitutional  scruples  to  considerations  of  the 
general  welfare.  Jefferson  so  far  abated  his  opposition  as  to 
approve  a  bill  for  a  branch  of  the  Bank.  Madison  and  Monroe, 
who  were  witnesses  to  the  terrible  disasters  which  followed  the 
winding  up  of  the  first  Bank,  eagerly  urged  the  creation  of  the 
second.  Monroe,  one  of  the  Fathers  who  vetoed,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  Internal  Improve- 
ments, afterwards,  from  a  conviction  of  their  utility,  became  one 
of  their  strongest  advocates.  All  the  Presidents  down  to  Jack- 
son followed  the  light  of  experience,  and  allowed  whatever  was 
useful  to  become  an  institution.  With  them  the  Constitution 
was  always  invoked  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  never  in  sup- 
port of  slavery.  Nothing  consequently  could  be  more  natural 
and  harmonious  than  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
country  during  the  era  of  good  feeling  and  down  to  the  triumph 
of  Jackson  in  1828.  So  long  as  freedom  and  the  promotion  of 
the  common  good  was  the  common  end.  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  walked  hand  in  hand.  In  i8i6the  great  champion 
of  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvements  was  Mr.  Calhoun.  As 
there  was  but  one  party,  one  of  the  old  party  names  had  to  be 
dropped  out.  Which  should  it  be,  Republican  or  Federalist  ? 
Federal,  of  course,  as  such  name  expressed  an  attribute  of  a 
party,  rather  than  a  party.  Republican  is  a  generic  name,  under 
which,  whatever  the  personal  differences,  the  great  purpose  of  all 
is  the  common  good  of  all.  When  the  people  so  came  together, 
the  word  "  Federal "  dropped  from  its  inherent  weakness  and 
inadequacy. 

Party  names  follow  party  organizations  to  express  their  at- 
tributes and  principles.  It  was  hard  to  tell,  when  running  for 
the  Presidency  in  1824,  in  what  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson 
differed.  Both  ran  upon  High  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement 
platforms,  both  were  equally  advocates  of  a  liberal  construction 
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of  the  Constitution.     During   Mr.  Adams'  administration  there 
were,  properly  speaking,  no  party  names.     Of  the  two  sections 
into  which  the  great  Republican  party  divided,  one  was  the  Ins, 
the  other  the  Outs, —  or  Administration    and  Opposition.     After 
Jackson  came  in,  and  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter,  party 
names   still  expressed    the  relative   position    of  the    two    great 
sections, —  Jackson  and  Anti-Jackson.     His   followers  were  Jack- 
sonians ;  his  opponents,  Anti-Jacksonians.      When  he  had  been 
sufficiently  long  in  power   to    develop   principles  and  a  line  of 
conduct  wholly  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  Fathers,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  an  adequate  expression  therefor.     The  Bank, 
Internal   Improvements,   and  the  Tariff  had   been   assailed  and 
virtually   overthrown.      A   Government    of    paramount   powers, 
which  had  been  erected  with  such  infinite  patience  and  care,  was 
thoroughly  shaken.     By  what  name  were  their  destroyers  to  be 
called }     The  conditions  fully  supplied, the  occasion  for  the  formal 
assumption  of    the  new  name    soon  presented  itself  by  the  as- 
sembling in  1832  of  the  supporters    of   the  administration  in  a 
National   Convention,    the  first  of  the  kind   ever   held,   for  the 
nomination   of  a  person   to   run   for   the   Vice  -  Presidency  on 
the    ticket    with    General   Jackson,    the   election  to   take  place 
near  the  close  of  the  year.     The   Convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
May  2ist,  1832.     By  it,  all  the  States  being  fully  represented, 
Mr.    Van  Buren    was  nominated,    by  a   vote   of    208,  to    16  for 
Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  and  49  for  Philip  P.  Barbour 
of  Virginia.     Other  than  that  of  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  the  only  act  of  the  Convention  was  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomination  to  be  made  of 
a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  to 
which  they  will  be  entitled  in  the  electoral  colleges,  under  the  new  appointment, 
in  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President;  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  votes  in  the  Convention  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice." 

Not  a  single  reference  was  made  to  the  great  question  upon 
which  the  country  was  excited  almost  to  frenzy.  In  turning  for 
further  light  to  the  correspondence  between  the  committee  of 
the  Convention  appointed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  fact 
of  his  nomination,  and  his  answer,  I  find  the  following : — 


'Mabtin  Van  Burbk,  Esq: 
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"  Baltimokb,  May,  22,  1832. 


"Sir, —  At  a  republican  convention,  assembled  in  tliis  place  by  previous 
appointment,  you  have  been  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  presented  to  the  people  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  high  and  responsible 
office.  That  convention  has  constituted  us  the  organ  of  communication  to  you 
of  this  distinguished  mark  of  their  confidence.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that,  though  there  were  other  worthy  and  favorite  individuals  of  the  demo- 
cratic  party,  sharing  largely  in  their  regard,  and  dividing  with  you  their  confi- 
dence; yet,  when  the  clear  and  ascertained  will  of  the  respective  delegates 
indicated  you  as  the  preferred  object  of  their  wishes,  every  voice  in  the  convention 
united  in  the  choice. 

"If  the  great  repitWican  party  throughout  the  union  shall  continue  faithful 
to  the  principles  they  have  so  long  maintained,  and  be  animated  by  the  same 
zeal  and  unanimity  which  characterized  their  representatives  in  the  convention, 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner  marked  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  you  and  our  illustrious  President,  that  there  is  in  reserve 
for  your  wounded  feelings  a  just  and  certain  reparation.     .     .     . 

"  The  decided  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  republican  party,  evinced 
through  their  representatives  in  the  convention,  induces  us  to  calculate  with 
confldence  on  your  acceptance  of  the  nomination  which  we  are  appointed  to 
make  known  to  you." 

Signed  by  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Convention. 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied,  among  other 
things,  as  follows  : — 

"KiNDEBHOOK,  August  3d,  1832. 

' '  Geutlbmen, —  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  advising 
me  of  my  nomination,  by  the  convention  recently  assembled  at  Baltimore,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  ...  I  cannot 
but  regard  this  spontaneous  expression  of  confidence  and  friendship  from  the 
delegated  democracy  of  the  Union  as  laying  me  under  renewed  obligations  of 
gratitude  to  them,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  great  interests  for  whose  advancement 
they  were  assembled.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  nothing  will  occur 
to  impair  the  harmony  and  affection  which  have  hitherto  bound  together  in  one 
political  brotherhood  the  republicans  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and 
the  West;  and  which,  by  cementing  their  union  and  securing  their  concerted 
action,  have  heretofore  contributed  so  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

(Signed)  "  MARTIN  VAN  BUEEN."  * 

Letters  informing  a  candidate  of  his  nomination,  with  the 
reply,  are  little  else  than  verbiage.  But  the  correspondence  in 
this  case  has  great  significance  in  the  use,  both  in  the  notification 
and  reply,  of  Republicanism  and  Democracy  as  synonymous  terms. 
The  officers  of  the  convention  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  old,  nor 
had  they  fully  come  to  a  consciousness  of  the  new.  As  it  was 
the  first  time  that  the  word  "Democracy"  was  ever  heard  of  in 
this  country  as  the  name  of  a  national  party,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  see  but  little  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  with  Van  Buren,  who  had  already  taken 

•I^iles'  Begiater,  42, 466,  4661. 
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in  the  full  meaning  of  the  situation.  It  was  natural  that  that 
gentleman  should  be  willing  that  they  should  remain  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  as  the  pleasant  memories  attached  to  the  word 
Republican  might  be  turned  to  good  account  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  schemes,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
lapse  that  had  taken  place  in  the  moral  and  political  sense  of  the 
nation,  still  required  a  mask.  In  the  first  convention  he  had  but 
one  purpose, — to  secure  the  support  of  the  South.  He  well 
understood  the  dread  which  her  politicians  had  of  "  Northern 
Majorities,"  and  his  only  care  at  the  moment  was  to  disarm 
them.  By  the  "  two-thirds  vote  "  the  South,  always  more  than 
a  third  of  the  Electoral  College,  had  only  to  say  when  a  nominee 
was  presented,  "  I  am  content,"  or  "  I  forbid."  Before  her  the 
candidates  for  presidential  honors  were  passed  in  solemn  review, 
each  striving  to  outbid  all  others  for  her  favor  by  discharging 
himself  of  every  attribute  of  manhood  and  political  integrity,  the 
one  the  most  completely  emasculated  being  certain  to  receive  the 
coveted  prize.  From  the  adoption  of  the  "two-thirds  rule,"  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  as  much  put  up  at  auction 
for  sale  as  was  the  Purple  by  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  Imperial 
Rome,  the  struggle  between  the  bidders  being  to  see  which  could 
bring  to  the  northern  faction  that  supported  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  political  plunder, — the  South  surrendering,  in  great 
measure,  political  plunder,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  to 
\i&x  oi  political  power.  The  enormous  influence  which  she  was 
enabled  to  wield  by  securing  for  herself  the  more  important  com- 
mittees of  Congress  has  been  already  shown.  In  this  way  she 
controlled  legislation  at  its  very  source.  Only  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  make  her  position  apparently  impregnable, — the  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  by  which  a  person  was  to  be  nominated  for 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  This  she  fully  accomplished 
through  the  "two-thirds  rule."  She  could  now  talk  and  bully, 
denounce  " the  rule  of  majorities"  as  the  most  dreaded  of  des- 
potisms. It  was  in  vindication,  at  the  time,  of  the  North  that 
Mr.  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  as  already  quoted,  replied: 
"I  never  expected  to  hear  the  doctrine  advanced,  that  a  govern- 
ment ruled  by  a  majority  of  the  people  was  worse  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  despotism.  If  I  entertained  these  sentiments,  I 
too  should  desire  its  destruction ;  for  whoever  maintains  that  a 
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majority  in  a  free  government  shall  not  rule,  maintains  that  a  des- 
potism is  better  than  a  free  government."  The  first  act  of  the 
first  democratic  party,  in  its  first  convention  held  in  the  United 
States,  was  to  destroy  the  rule  of  the  majority, — or,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Davis,  to  establish  a  despotism ! 

Between  the  time  at  which  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  and  that  at  which  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  a  great  advance  had  been  made  by  the  destroyers. 
The  policy  of  the  administration  of  General  Jackson  had  been 
well  outlined,  but  it  still  wanted  an  authoritative  statement.  In 
1832  the  Bank  had  been  assailed,  but  the  bill  for  the  extension  of 
its  charter  had  not  been  vetoed.  The  Compromise  Act,  by  which 
the  United  States  recognized  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
States,  had  not  yet  been  passed.  By  1835,  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tection had  gone ;  Internal  Improvements  had  gone ;  the  Bank 
had  only  a  few  months  to  live.  The  paramount  authority  of  the 
National  Government  had  gone.  These  were  the  trophies  to  be 
displayed  at  the  next  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  at  Balti- 
more, May  5th,  183s,  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for 
the  Presidency,  the  first  resolution  of  which  was — 

"  That  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  one  of  "  limited  powers,"  derived  solely 
from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  aU  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  is 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers." 

The  first  Democratic  Convention  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  two-thirds  rule,  established  Despotism ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  assailing  successfully  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Union,  Treason.  A  government  of  limited  powers,  as  defined 
by  the  second  Convention,  was  precisely  the  kind  of  government 
which  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  declared  that  of  the 
United  States  to  be,  and  which  they  proved  it  to  be  by  forcing 
it,  at  the  instance  of  South  Carolina,  to  abandon  the  Tariff  bill 
of  1832,  under  the  threat  of  putting  in  force  the  ordinance  of 
Secession.      * 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  1835,  which  fol- 
lowed the  one  already  given,  and  which  always  thereafter,  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  had  the  post  of  honor,  were  those  referring 
to  the  Bank  and  to  Internal  Improvements,  both  quietly  resting 
in  their  graves.     That  in  reference  to  the  Bank  was  :  — 
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"Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  United  States  Bank; 
that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  dangerous  to  our  Republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control  of 
a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people." 

In  reference  to  Internal  Improvements  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment.    .     .     ." 

In  reference  to  the  Tariff :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government 
to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the 
interest  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common  country." 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Convention  of  1835 
were  instructed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  fact  of  his 
nomination,  which  they  did  by  the  following  letter  :  — 

"Mat  23,  1835. 

"Sir, —  A  convention  of  Bepublican  Delegates  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  suitable  candidates  for  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  assembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th  instant,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  present  to  their  country  your  name  for  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  requested  to  communicate  to  you  this  nomination, 
and  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  same.  We  take  pleasure  in  performing  this  duty, 
and  respectfully  solicit  an  answer  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience  to 
give  one. 

"With  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  he, 
your  obedient  servants." 

(Signed)        "ANDREW  STEVENSON,  President,  and  others." 

The  committee  appointed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  the 
fact  of  his  nomination  still  imagined  themselves  Republicans,  no 
recognition  of  "Democracy"  appearing  in  their  communication. 
To  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied:  — 

"  Washington-,  May  29th,  1835. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  23d  instant.  .  .  .  When  my  name  was  first  associated  with  the  ques- 
tion of  General  Jackson's  successor,  more  through  the  iU-will  of  opponents  than 
the  partiality  of  friends,  I  determined  to  wait  for  the  development  of  the  views 
of  the  republicans  of  the  Union,  and  to  pursue  that  course  only  which  their 
unbiassed  judgment  should  finally  recommend.  I  deemed  that  course  to  be  due 
to  the  administration,  of  which  I  was  a  member,— to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,— and  to  the  indivisibility  of  a  political  party,  by  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  overthrow  of  republican  principles  in  the  United  States  was 
prevented,  and  upon  the  ascendency  of  which  we  can  alone  depend  for  their  pre- 
servation.    ... 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  Democracy  of  the  nation,  in  convention 
assembled,  having,  as  you  inform  me,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  that  I  cannot 
too  highly  appreciate,  pronounced  me  worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  I  cannot  hesi- 
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tate  in  making  their  wishes  tlie  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  do,  therefore,  with  a  deep, 
and  I  hope  abiding  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  their  preferences, 
accept  the  nomination  which  has  been  tendered  to  me  by  the  convention.  .  .  . 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  taught  us,  that  to  preserve  that  common  sympathy  between 
the  States,  out  of  which  the  Union  sprang,  and  which  constitutes  its  surest  foun- 
dation, we  should  exercise  the  powers  which  of  right  belong  to  the  general 
government  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  brotherly  love,  and  religiously  abstain 
from  such  as  have  not  been  delegated  by  the  Constitution.* 

(Signed)   "M.   VAN  BUREN." 

What  were  the  Republican  principles  in  reference  to  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  so  voluble,  and  of  which  it  was  his  mission 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  }  One  which  really  included  all,  for 
the  questions  of  Protection,  the  Bank,  and  Internal  Improveiaent 
were  all  sequences  of  it,  was  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  one  of  limited  powers.  What  was  his  object.'' 
To  carry  the  South,  the  North  still  dreaming  that  in  voting  for 
him  she  was  still  voting  for  good  old-fashioned  Republican  prin- 
ciples. While  he  took  good  care  to  deceive  the  North,  he  took 
equal  care  to  be  well  understood  at  the  South.  So  far  as  the 
North  was  concerned,  it  was  too  early  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
Time  was  required  in  which  to  construct  the  new  party  to  em- 
body and  reflect  the  new  ideas  and  principles  which  were  soon 
to  completely  supplant  the  old.  He  was  compelled  for  the  moment 
to  hold  up  Republicanism  to  the  admiration  of  the  people,  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  to  be  his  life  work  to  vindicate  it,  until  he  could 
land  them  safely  in  the  Democratic  party.  Of  the  genesis  of  this 
new  party  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  most  competent 
authority,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1848,  gives  the  following  account:  — 

"The  Jackson  party  were  content  with  their  name  ' Jacksonian,'  because 
it  expressed  no  fixed  principles,  and  allowed  them  to  embrace  or  reject  whatever 
doctrines  the  turn  of  the  pohtical  wheel  might  lift  up  or  overthrow ;  it  enabled 
them  to  follow  their  leader  into  whatever  political  latitude  his  view  of  their 
means  of  success  might  prompt  him  to  steer. 

' '  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  General  Jackson,  the  party,  being  under  a 
new  leader,  could  no  longer  retain  the  name  '  Jacksonian,'  by  which  they  had 
been  content  to  be  known,  and  there  was  not  potency  enough  in  that  of  the  new 
President  to  allow  them  to  substitute  his.  The  Van  Buren  party  could  not  hope 
to  work  a  spell  by  that  designation.  So,  sir,  at  his  [Mr.  Van  Buren's]  suggestion, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  they  cunningly  enough  took  up  the  then  unappropri- 
ated name  of  the  '  Democratic  Party,'  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  their  principles,  —  even  with  a  consciousness  of  the  absurd 
masquerade  in  which  it  presented  them, — and  boldly  determined  to  outface  the 
world's  ridicule  upon  its  incongruity,  and  to  wear  it  in  spite  of  the  derision  of 
enemies  or  honest  shame  of  friends.  It  was  a  cunning  part  of  this  device  to  cast 
upon  the  opponents  of  this  new  Democratic  Party  the  correlative  term  which,  in 

*  Nlles'  BegiBter,  48, 257,  258. 
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old  times,  had  existed  of  the  Federal  Party;  and  accordingly,  sir,  the  whole  line  of 
newspaper  batteries  by  which  the  new  party  was  defended,  opened  upon  the 
Whigs  an  incessant  fire,  in  which  every  gun  was  loaded  with  the  charge  of 
Federalism.  From  that  period  we  are  to  date  the  birth  of  this  extraordinary 
nondescript,  the  new  Democracy,  and  the  miracle  of  Mr.  Madison's  identification 
and  the  identification  of  his  friends  with  the  old  Federal  party  of  1816. 

Never  was  there  a  more  life-like  portrait  drawn,  nor  by  abler 
hands.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  at  all  familiar  with  its 
history  will  recognize  the  authoritative  force  and  value  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  statement.  Many  years  a  member  of  Congress,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  on  the  long  roll  of  those  who  united 
to  resist  the  great  barbarian  inlksion  of  our  fair  inheritance,  to 
turn  back  which,  with  powder  and  ball,  the  North  in  the  end  had 
to  put  into  the  field  more  than  2,000,000  of  her  citizen  soldiery, 
all  drawn  from  the  pursuits  of  peace.  When  we  consider  the 
infinite  slaughter  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  carried 
mourning  into  every  family  in  the  land,  the  waste  of  great  States 
and  cities  by  fire  and  sword,  what  crime  could  be  greater  than 
that  of  those  who,  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  taught  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand,  that  any 
State  might  defy  it  at  will,  that  lawlessness  was  better  than  order, 
slavery  than  freedom  ? 

The  Compromise  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  119  to  85,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  16. 
From  that  moment  the  Constitution,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  States,  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon.  The 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  April  12th,  1836,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  debate 
upon  a  bill  reported  by  him,  to  prevent  the  passage  through  the 
mails  of  Incendiary  Matter,  post-masters,  at  their  own  discretion, 
to  determine  what  was  Incendiary,  shows  the  value  to  the  South 
of  the  precedent  established  by  the  Compromise  Bill.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  — 

"  To  refuse  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate  with  the  oJoK- 
tionists, — would  be  to  make  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  post-office  department  in 
effect  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  circulation  of  their  incendiary  publications, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  States.  It  is  your  unquestionable  duty,  as  I  have 
demonstrably  proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation ;  and  by  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  discharge  that  duty,  you  would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  existing  controversy, 
on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists  against  the  Southern  States.  Should  such  be  your 
decision,  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall  say  to  the  people  of  the  south,  'Look 
to  yourselves,  you  have  nothing  to  hope  from  others.'    But  I  must  tell  the  Senate, 
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Be  your  decision  what  it  may,  the  south  will  never  abandon  the  principles  of  this 
bill.  If  you  refuse  co-operation  with  our  laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue  between 
your  and  our  law,  the  Southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours. 
We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such  events,  we  shall  not  fail  to  apply. 
We  have  high  authority  for  asserting  that,  in  such  cases,  '  State  interposition  is 
the  rightful  remedy', — a  doctrine  first  announced  by  Jefferson — adopted  by  the 
patriotic  and  republican  State  of  Kentucky,  by  a  solemn  resolution  in  1798,  and 
finally  carried  out  into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion,  ev^  to  be  remem- 
bered, by  the  gallant  State  which  I,  in  part,  have  the  honor  to  repmsent.  In  this 
well-tested  and  efficient  remedy,  sustained  by  the  principles  developed  In  the  report 
and  asserted  in  this  bill,  the  slave-holding  States  have  an  ample  protection.  Let 
it  be  fixed,  let  it  be  riveted  in  every  Southern  mind,  that  the  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  for  the  protection  of  their  domestic  institutions  aee  paramount  to 
the  laws  of  the  general  government  in  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  mail,  and 
that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former  in  the  event  of  conflict;  and  that,  if  the 
government  should  refuse  to  yield,  the  States  have  a  right  to  interpose,  and  we 
are  safe.  With  these  principles,  nothing  but  concert  would  be  wanting  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to 
place  our  domestic  institutions,  and,  with  them,  our  security  and  peace,  under 
otir  own  protection,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger." 

For  such  incendiary  matter  as  this,  hurled  defiantly  at  him 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  President  had  not  a  word  of 
censure  or  rebuke.  It  was  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  as  dear  to  him  as  to  Calhoun  and 
Hayne.  He  only  fired  up  when  notice  to  quit,  or  to  reign  over 
a  fragment  of  a  dismembered  empire,  was  served  upon  him.  He 
was  valorous  enough  when  he  found  Calhoun  poaching  upon  his 
own  domain.  It  was  then  that  Calhoun  became  a  desperate 
traitor,  for  whom  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act  the  South  Carolina 
Convention,  which  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  again 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  action  which  it 
became  its  dignity  to  take.  The  Committee  of  the  Convention 
to  which  was  referred  the  action  of  Congress  reported  among 
other  things  that :  — 

"  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts 
of  the  whole  South,  aided  by  other  States  having  interests  identified  with  our 
own,  in  bringing  about  the  late  adjustment  of  the  Tariff;  promising,  we  trust, 
for  the  future,  that  union,  of  sentiment  and  concert  in  action  which  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Southern  States.  On  the  whole,  in  what- 
ever aspect  the  question  is  contemplated,  your  committee  find,  in  the  late  modifi- 
cation of  the  Tariff,  cause  for  congratulation  and  triumph.  If  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  the  complete  establishment  of  the  great  principles  of  fkee  trade 
and  constitutional  liberty,  such  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  former  as  must  serve  to  rekindle  our  hopes,  and  to  excite  us  to  fresh 
exertion  in  the  glorious  work  of  reforms  in  which  are  engaged." 

The  Committee  thereupon  submitted  the  following  Ordinance, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  :  — 
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"  ORDINAJTCE. 

"  Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  Act  recently  passed,  has 
made  such  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports  as 
amounted  substantially  to  an  ultimate  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue 
standard;  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  laid  than  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  economical  expenditures  of  the  Government : 

"It  ia  therefore  ordained  and  declared.  That  the  ordinance  entitled  'an  ordi- 
nance to  NtJLiiiPT  certain  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting 
to  be  laws  laying  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,'  and  all  acts 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  henceforth  deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or 
effect,  provided  that  the  act  entitled  '  an  act  further  to  alter  and  amend  the  militia 
laws  of  this  State,'  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1832,  shall  remain  in 
full  force."  * 

When  the  news  of  the  humbling  of  the  United  States  reached 
South  Carolina,  her  people  were  carried  off  their  feet  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  exultation  and  joy.  Their  Gascon  blood  fairly  boiled  over 
in  celebrating  their  great  victory :  — 

"  Never  was  there  a  prouder  instance  of  the  might  of  just  principles,  backed 
by  a  high  courage,"  claimed  one  of  her  leading  journals.  "This  little  State,  in 
the  mere  panoply  of  courage  and  high  principles,  has  foiled  the  swaggering  giant 
of  the  nation.  30,000  Carolinians  have  not  only  awed  the  wild  West  into  respect, 
bat  compelled  Pennsylvania  stolidity  into  something  like  sense.  New  Tork  cor- 
ruption into  somethiiig  like  decency,  Yankee  rapacity  into  a  sort  of  image  of 
honesty."  t 

The  people  of  the  State  were  well  entitled  to  all  the  bravado 
they  could  put  on.  They  had  defied  and  humiliated  the  great 
North,  broken  down  her  vast  industries,  established  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  and  a  preceyient  of  resistance  by  the  application  of 
which  they  could  readily  right  all  their  wrongs.  Throughout  the 
whole  controversy,  South  Carolina  as  a  sovereign  State  dealt 
with  the  United  States  on  equal  terms,  referring  to  the  statutes 
of  the  latter,  not  as  laws,  but  as  acts  purporting  to  be  laws. 

The  National  Democratic  conventions,  if  they  may  be  called 
such  at  this  early  stage,  of  1832  and  1835,  went  no  further  than 
resolutions  for  the  expression  of  the  principles  or  views  of  its 
members.  That  of  1 840  repeated  the  resolutions  of  the  preced- 
ing conventions,  emphasis  being  always  given  to  that  declaring 
the  National  Government  to  be  one  of  limited  powers  ;  this  being 
followed  by  others  declaring  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
Government  to  charter  a  Bank,  or  to  make  appropriations  for 
Internal  Improvements.  Then  came  the  usual  straddle  on  the 
Tariff,  that  by  it  all  interests  were  to  be  equally  favored.     In 

*  NUes'  Register,  44, 87.    t  Niles'  Register,  Mareh  23, 1833,  58. 
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addition,  an  elaborate  address  was  issued  to  the  nation,  setting 
forth  fully  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  "  Democracy " — 
the  word  "Republican"  being  now  and  henceforth  thrown  wholly 
overboard.  "  Democracy  "  thenceforth  was  the  all  in  all.  The 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  drawn  up  by  Isaac 
Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  the  committee  charged 
with  its  preparation,  set  forth  the  principles  of  "  Democracy"  as 
follows  : — 

"The  convention  of  delegates  representing  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  having  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  the  present  chief  magistrate 
as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  deem  it  proper  and  respectful  to  the  people,  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  state  the  principles  on  which  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  his  direction,  has  been  conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  maintained,  as  furnishing  the  clearest  evidence  of  what  will  be  his 
future  course,  if  sustained  by  the  suffrages  of  those  who  believe  them  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  their  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

"  These  principles  have  never  changed,  and  can  never  change.  They  are 
coeval  with  the  democratic  party.  They  constitute  its  existence  and  identity; 
and  no  citizen,  however  eminent  or  illustrious,  should  be  considered  worthy  of  its 
support  whose  invariable  attachment  has  not  been  manifested  by  a  life  of  devo- 
tion, through  every  vicissitude  of  hope  and  discouragement,  victory  and  defeat. 
To  this  test  every  candidate  for  the  support  of  the  democracy  should  be  brought, 
and  by  this  he  should  be  judged. 

"  The  most  weighty  and  prominent  of  these  great  fundamental  principles  are: 
that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power.  That  all  power 
thus  derived  b  a  trust,  to  be  exercised  only  for  the  public  good.  That  agents  so 
entrusted  with  its  exercise  are  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  That  this  responsibility  should  be  as  direct  and  immediate 
as  possible.  That  the  due  execution  of  this  trust  can  only  be  secured  by  a  general 
diffusion  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  through  the  medium  of  which  alone  the  people 
can  retain  a  proper  control  over  their  agents,  and  by  its  free  exercise,  unawed  by 
power,  uninfluenced  by  corruption,  by  a  sacred  regard  of  the  representative  to  the 
instructions  of  his  constituents,  and  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
wliich,  while  it  secures  the  eights  of  the  majority,  equally  defends  and  protects 
thQse  of  the  minority,  and  by  conforming  on  all  occasions  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Madison's  report  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, — ^principles  which  consti- 
tute the  only  safeguards  of  personal  rights,  the  only  bulwarks  of  the  citadel  of 
freedom."  * 

The  first  part  of  the  address  consisted  of  mere  platitudes  — 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power,  that  to  all  the  right 
of  suffrage  should  be  given,  and  that  the  people  are  to  hold  their 
servants  to  strict  account.  But  how  were  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  such  supreme  authority,  to  be 
preserved.'  By  "a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  con- 
fining it  on  all  occasions  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Madison's 
Report  upon  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, —  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  only  safeguards  of  personal  rights,  the  only  bulwarks 
of  the  citadel  of  freedom." 

•Niles'  Register,  58, 182. 
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If  we  can  get  at  the  principles  set  forth  by  Mr.  Madison  in 
his  report,  we  can  then  enter  into  the  very  arcana  of  "  Democracy." 
But  first  "  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws." 

The  act  concerning  "  Aliens  "  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he 
shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machi- 
nations against  the  Government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  within  such  time  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  order;  which  order 
shall  be  served  on  such  alien  by  delivering  him  a  copy  thereof,  or  leaving  the 
same  at  his  usual  abode,  and  returned  to  the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
the  marshal,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed.  And  in  case  any 
alien,  so  ordered  to  depart,  shall  be  found  at  large  within  the  United  States  after 
the  time  limited  in  such  order  for  his  departure,  and  not  having  obtained  a  license 
from  the  President  to  reside  therein,  or,  having  obtained  such  license,  shall  not 
have  conformed  thereto,  every  such  alien  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  impris- 
oned for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  shall  never  after  be  admitted  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if  any  alien,  so  ordered  to  depart,  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, by  evidence  to  be  taken  before  such  person  or  persons  as  the  President  shall 
direct,  who  are  for  that  purpose  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  no 
injury  or  danger  to  the  United  States  will  arise  from  suffering  such  alien  to  reside 
therein,  the  President  may  grant  a  license  to  such  alien  to  remain  within  the 
United  States  for  such  time  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he 
shall  designate.  And  the  President  may  also  require  of  such  alien  to  enter  into 
a  bond  to  the  United  States,  in  such  penal  sum  as  he  may  direct,  with  one  or 
more  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  same,  conditioned  for  the  good  behavior  of  such  alien  during 
his  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  not  violating  his  license,  which  license 
the  President  may  revoke,  whenever  he  shall  think  proper."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  law  applied  wholly  to  foreign 
refugees  who  were  suspects.  At  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  state  of  Europe,  vast  numbers  of  criminals  and 
unscrupulous  adventurers  flocked  to  our  shores,  which,  being 
"the  land  of  liberty,"  gave  them  the  impunity  denied  at  home  to 
plot  against  all  order  and  law,  against  society  itself.  Washington 
while  President  suffered  infinite  annoyance  from  them,  in  spite 
of  the  great  authority  attached  to  his  person  and  name.  His 
successor,  a  weak  and  irritable  old  man,  was  fairly  driven  to  in- 
voke the  protection  of  the  laws.  All  foreigners  might  still  remain 
in  the  country  with  entire  safety  on  showing  that  they  were  well 
disposed  toward  it.  In  case  they  were  sent  away,  they  might  take 
their  effects  with  them.  Considering  the  troublous  state  of  the 
times,  the  impudent  assumptions  and  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
the   refugees,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  nation,  certainly  the 
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"  Alien  laws  "  were  very  natural  and  innocent  expedients.  They 
were  laws  which  every  person  coming  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  his  condition  by  honest  industry  must  have  heartily 
approved.  They  were  aimed  at  precisely  that  class  of  foreigners 
who  recently,  in  cold  blood,  threw  their  deadly  explosives  among 
the  policemen  at  Chicago.  Cases  might  arise  in  which  such  per- 
sons could  not  be  seasonably  restrained  by  the  slow  processes  of 
the  law.  To  meet  such  emergencies,  the  President  was  vested 
with  extraordinary  powers.  If  we  could  to-day  get  rid  of  the  ill- 
disposed  and  criminal  classes  by  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Alien  laws,  the  only  complaints  would  arise  from  the  offenders 
tliemselves. 

The  "Sedition  Laws"  were  as  follow  :  — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish, or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing, 
any  false,  scandalous,  or  malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  either  House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  Government,  or  either 
House  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of 
them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  any  of 
them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition 
within  the  United  States;  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for 
opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him 
^rested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat 
any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  for- 
eign nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people  or  Government,  then  such 
persons,  being  thereof  convicted,  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under 
this  act,  for  the  writing  or  publishing  any  libel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  to  give  in  evidence,  in  his  defense,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a  libel.  And  the  jury 
who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

' '  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until 
the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  and  no  longer."  * 

The  "  Sedition  Laws  "  were  little  other  than  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  libels,  the  person  arraigned  having  the  right  to  justify, 
the  jury  being  the  judges  of  both  law  and  fact. 

Both  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  created  great  excitement 
among  the  slave  States,  as  infringements  upon  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  and  violations  of  the  glorious  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     In  the  free  States,  the  only  ones 
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infested  by  foreign  emissaries,  the  laws  were  well  received.  Wash- 
ington thought  them  wise  and  proper.  The  reason  why  the 
South  so  flamed  up  was  the  curb  sought  to  be  put  upon  individual 
lawlessness.  She  would  not  have  a  National  Government  that 
assumed  to  maintain  domestic  order,  that  would  not  allow  the 
-slaveholder  to  act  on  all  occasions  as  he  pleased.  It  was  in 
obedience  to  this  instinct  that  Jefferson  drew  up  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions.  In  their  adoption  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky was  the  first  to  act,  her  resolutions  declaring  among  other 
things  that : — 

"  I.  The  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  Greneral  Government; 
f  but  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United 
■  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Government  for 
special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  Government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving 
each  State  to  itself  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government; 
and,  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumed  imdelegated  powers,  its 
acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this  compact  each  State 
acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party;  that  this  Government,  created  by  this 
compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself ;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tution, the  measure  of  its  powers;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact, 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well,  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

"II.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  delegated  to  Con- 
gress a  power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin 
of  the  United  States,  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other  crimes  whatever,  and  it  being 
true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  hav- 
ing also  declared,  '  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people ;'  therefore,  also,  the  same  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  '  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  an  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States;'  as  also,  the  act 
passed  by  them  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1798,  entitled,  '  An  act  to  ptmish  frauds 
committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,'  (and  all  other  their  acts  which 
assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution),  are  altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create, 
define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right  appertains  solely 
and  exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  each  within  its  own  territory." 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1799,  the  State  of  Kentucky  re- 
affirmed the  Resolutions  of  1798,  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the  State 
legislatures,  that  the  General  Government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism,^since  the  discretion 
of  those  who  administer  the  Government,  and  not  the  Constitution,  would  be  the 
measure  of  their  powers ;  That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  instrument, 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the 
infraction;  and  that  a  ntjllification  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthor- 
ized acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  this 
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Commonwealth  does,  under  the  most  deliberate  reconsideration,  declare  that  the 
said  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are,  in  their  opinion,  palpable  violations  of  the 
said  Constitution." 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  declared  among  other  things  : — 

"  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which 
the  States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instru- 
ment constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by 
the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the 
States,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective 
limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  Mberties  appertaining  to  them. 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit 
has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  enlarge 
its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines 
them ;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general 
phrases  ( which  having  been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the 
former  articles  of  confederation  were  less  liable  to  be  niisconstrued )  so  as  to 
destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration,  which  necessarily 
explains  and  limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States  by 
degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  results  of  which 
would  be  to  transform  the  present  republican  system  of  the  United  States  into 
an  absolute,  or  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy. 

"That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against  the  palpable 
and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution  in  the  two  late-cases  of  the  '  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,'  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  the  first  of  which 
exercises  a  power  nowhere  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by 
uniting  Legislative  and  Judicial  powers  to  those  of  Executive,  subverts  the  general 
principles  of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  other  of  which  acts  exercises  in 
like  manner  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto ;  a  power 
which,  more  than  any  other,  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is 
levelled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and 
of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly 
•deemed  the  only  efBcient  guardian  of  every  other  right."  * 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  was  chairman,  which  submitted  at  great 
length  a  report  sustaining  the  resolutions  and  urging  their  adop- 
tion.    From  that  report  the  following  extracts  are  given : — 

"  The  next  position  is,  that  the  General  Assembly  views  the  powers  of  th» 
Federal  Government,  '  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instru- 
ment constituting  that  compact,'  and  '  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized 
by  the  grants  therein  enumerated.'  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  just 
objection  can  lie  against  either  of  these  clauses.  The  first  amounts  merely  to  a 
declaration  that  the  compact  ought  to  have  the  interpretation  plainly  intended  by 
the  parties  to  it ;  the  other,  to  a  declaration  that  it  ought  to  have  the  execution  and 
effect  intended  by  them.  If  the  powers  granted  be  valid,  it  is  solely  because  they 
are  granted ;  and  if  the  granted  powers  are  valid  because  granted,  all  other  powers 
not  granted  must  not  be  valid. 

"  The  resolution,  having  taken  this  view  of  the  Federal  compact,  proceeds  to 
infer,   '  That,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
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]  owers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.' 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle,  founded  in  common 
sense,  illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts — 
that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  siiperior  to  the  authority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful  judges,  in  the  last  resort, 
whether  the  bargain  made  has  been  pursued  or  violated.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each  in  its 
sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  that  it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The 
States  then  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  author- 
ity, to  decide,  on  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated; 
and  consequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide  in  the 
last  resort  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their 
Interposition." 

No  one  felt  or  expressed  greater  concern  over  the  passage 
of  Jefferson's  Resolutions  of  1798  than  Washington,  who  saw  in 
them,  unless  their  influence  could  be  speedily  combated,  the  cer- 
tain overthrow  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life, — 
the  establishment  of  a  central  government  of  paramount  powers, 
capable  of  maintaining  domestic  order,  the  matter  of  chiefest 
importance  in  all  upright  and  patriotic  minds.  No  sooner  did 
he  get  word  of  what  Jefferson  was  doing  than  he  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  now  become  a  supporter  of  the 
Constitution,  to  consent  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, in  order  to  be  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  exert  his 
great  influence  to  defeat  a  movement  aimed  at  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  : — 

"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,"  said  Washington,  "  to  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
view  of  a  person  of  your  observation  and  discernment  the  endeavors  of  a  certam 
party,"  referring  to  Jefferson,  "  among  us,  to  disquiet  the  public  mind  -nith  un- 
founded alarms,  to  arraign  every  act  of  the  administration,  to  set  people  at 
variance  with  their  government,  and  to  embarrass  all  its  measures.  Equally  use- 
less would  it  be  to  predict  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
policy,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested. 

"  Unfortunately,  and  extremely  do  I  regret  it,  the  State  of  Virginia  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  opposition.  I  have  said  the  State,  because  the  conduct  of  its 
legislature  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  authorize  the  expression ;  and  because  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposition  dwell  in  it 
and  that,  with  the  help  of  the  chiefs  in  other  States,  all  the  plans  are  arranged 
and  systematically  pursued  by  their  followers  in  other  parts  of  the  Union-  though 
in  no  State  except  Kentucky,  that  I  have  heard  of,  has  legislative  .-ountenan'ce 
been  obtained  beyond  Virginia.  .  .  .  At  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  everything 
dear  and  valuable  to  us  is  assailed;  when  this  party  hangs  upon  the  wheels  of 
government,  as  a  dead  weight,  opposing  every  measure  that  is  calculated  for 
detence  and  self-preservation;  when  measures  are  systematically  and  pertina- 
ciously pursued  which  must  eventually  dissolvb  the  Union,  or  pboduce 
COEBCION,— I  say,  when  these  things  have  become  so  obvious,  ought  characters 
(like  yourself),  who  are  best  able  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  pending  evil,  to 
remain  at  home  ?    Bather  ought  they  not  to  come  forward,  and  by  their  talents 
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and  influence  stand  in  the  breach  which  such  conduct  has  made  on  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  this  country,  and  oppose  the  widening  of  it  ? 

"Vain  will  it  be  to  look  for  peace  and  happiness,  or  for  the  security  of 
liberty  or  property,  if  civil  discord  should  ensue.  And  what  else  can  result  from 
the  policy  of  those  among  us  who,  by  all  the  measures  in  their  power,  are  driving 
matters  to  extremity,  if  they  cannot  be  counteracted  effectually  ?  ...  If 
their  conduct  is  viewed  with  indifference, — if  there  are  activity  and  misrepresen- 
tation on  one  side,  and  supineness  on  the  other, — their  numbers  accumulated  by 
intriguing  and  discontented  foreigners  under  proscription,  who  are  at  war  with 
their  own  governments,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  with  all  governments,  they  will 
increase,  and  nothing  short  of  Omniscience  can  foretell  the  consequences.  .  .  . 
Tour  weight  of.character  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
a  bulwark  against  such  dangerous  sentiments  as  are  delivered  there  at  present. 
It  would  be  a  rallying-point  for  the  timid,  and  an  attraction  to  the  wavering.  In 
a  word,  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  immense  importance  at  this  crisis  that  you  should 
be  there ;  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  all  minor  considerations  will  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  measure. 

"  If  I  have  erroneously  supposed  that  your  sentiments  on  these  subjects  are 
in  unison  with  mine,  or  if  I  have  assumed  a  liberty  which  the  occasion  does  not 
warrant,  I  must  conclude,  as  I  began,  with  praying  that  my  motives  may  be 
received  as  an  apology.  My  fear  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  and  of  this 
State  in  particular,  is  hastening  to  an  awful  crisis,  has  extorted  them  from  me." 


What  was  ttie  "  awful  crisis "  which  General  Washington 
sought  so  earnestly  to  avert  ?  Precisely  the  same  awful  crisis 
which  the  National  Government  was  forced  in  1861  to  meet  with 
fire  and  sword !  The  act  of  Jefferson  in  drawing  up  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798  was  the  first  gun  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter  ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  at  that  time  Mr.  Madison's 
views  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  whom,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly  influenced.  In  after  years 
when  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  affairs,  and  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  retracted  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
over  and  over  again,  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  in  his  younger  days  he 
ever  entertained  it,  that  the  National  Government  ever  arose  out 
of  a  compact  between  the  States,  or  that  any  State  might  retire 
from  it  at  its  own  pleasure.  The  extracts  already  given  from  the 
repeated  arguments  made  by  him,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  to 
show  that  the  United  States  was  a  nation,  not  a  confederacy,  are 
conclusive  upon  such  points.  When  the  address  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1840  was  drawn  up,  the  report  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  was  only  recently  in  his  grave,  was  dragged  in  to  sup- 
port a  doctrine  which,  for  forty  years  previous  to  his  decease,  he 
had  been  incessant  in  denouncing,  and  to  convey  the  idea  that 
he  had  always,  like  Jefferson,  been  a  disunionist. 

We  have  the  picture  drawn  of  Democracy  by  the  address  to 
the  Democracy ;  what  is  the  picture  of  its  opponents  .■' 
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"  The  identity  of  the  modern  Whigs  and  ancient  Federalists,"  said  the  ad- 
dress, "is  evident  and  undeniable.  It  may  be  distinctly  traced  through  all  their 
changes  of  name,  and  seen  through  all  their  disguises.  The  same  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  in  those  institutions^ 
which  guaranty  their  equal  rights,  and  the  same  disregard  to  their  feelings  and 
their  interests,  are  always  apparent,  except  at  those  periods  when,  despairing  of 
success  by  open  hostility,  they  attempt  deception  by  an  affected  devotion  to  the 
democracy,  as  sudden  as  it  is  shortlived.  The  moment  the  crisis  is  past,  whether 
it  terminate  in  success  or  in  disappointment,  the  mask  so  unwillingly  assumed, 
and  so  Impatiently  worn,  is  thrown  off. 

"  If  there  be  any  essential  difference  between  the  ancient  Federalists  and 
modern  Whigs,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  some  of  those  traits  in  the 
latter  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  division  of  parties,  contributed  in 
in  some  degree  to  give  character  to  the  former.  At  the  time  those  divisions 
originated,  and  during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  Federalists  maintained  their 
ascendency,  their  course  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  decorum  which  gave  a  cer- 
tain respectability  to  the  principles  they  avowed.  So  long  as  a  majority  of  the 
people  supported  their  pretensions,  they  treated  them  with  apparent  respect,  while 
undermining  their  rights  by  insidious  legislation,  in  conformity  to  their  avowed 
principles.  But  the  moment  tlie  tendency  of  their  measures  was  discovered  and 
denounced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  they  felt  themselves  sinking  from  their  power, 
their  deportment  underwent  so  sudden  and  so  thorough  a  change  as  to  bring  out, 
in  strong  relief,  their  doubts  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government. 

"  The  federal  administration  began  its  war  against  popular  rights  by  enacting 
laws  calculated  and  intended  to  repress  and  punish  the  free  exercise  of  the  privi- 
lege of  speech,  and  the  just  complaints  of  the  people, —  measures  which  were 
followed  up  by  standing  armies,  to  overawe  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrages. 
These  and  other  manifestations  of  their  designs  roused  the  people  to  defence; 
they  rose  in  their  irresistible  might,  and  the  edifice  of  federal  power  fell  prostrate 
before  them." 


The  great  crime  of  the  old  Federalists  was  that  they  opposed 
the  disunion  schemes  of  Jefferson, — an  offence  never  to  be  forgiven 
by  his  followers.  This  was  enough  to  make  them  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  oppression.  "  Measures  for  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  speech  were  followed  up  by  standing  armies  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrages."  "  The  enemies  of 
freedom  "  were  all-powerful  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  constraint.  "  The  friends  of  free  speech 
and  free  suffrage  "were  all-powerful  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  for  one  to  utter  the  slightest  protest  against  the  institution, 
or  to  express  one  word  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  was  to 
risk  his  life ;  yet,  by  dint  of  persistent  falsehood,  the  North  be- 
came the  land  of  oppression,  the  South  the  land  of  the  free. 
All  this  was  so  dexterously  put  forward  as  to  carry  many  of  the 
Northern  States  for  Democracy.  The  method  was  always  to 
array  the  poor  against  the  rich.  This  was  an  art  which  General 
Jackson  carried  to  its  highest  point.  His  valedictory  was  one 
great  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  poor,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  given  as  an  example :  — 
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"  Recent  events  have  proved  that  the  paper-money  system  of  this  country  may 
be  used  as  an  engine  to  undermine  your  free  institutions ;  and  those  who  desire  to  . 
engross  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  to  govern  by  corruption  or  force, 
are  aware  of  its  power,  and  prepared  to  employ  it.     .     .     . 

"When  the  charter  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  obtained  from 
Congress,  it  perfected  the  schemes  of  the  paper  system,  and  gave  to  its  advocates 
the  position  they  have  struggled  to  obtain  from  the  commencement  of  the  Federal 
G-ovemment  to  the  present  hour.  The  immense  capital  and  peculiar  privileges 
bestowed  upon  it  enabled  it  to  exercise  despotic  sway  over  the  other  Banks  in 
every  part  of  the  countiy.  From  its  superior  strength,  it  could  seriously  injure,  if 
not  destroy,  the  business  of  any  one  of  them  which  might  incur  its  resentment ; 
and  it  openly  claimed  for  itself  the  power  of  regulating  the  currency  throughout 
the  United  States.     .     .     . 

"  The  result  of  the  ill-advised  legislation  which  established  this  great  monopoly 
was  to  concentrate  the  whole  moneyed  power  of  the  Union,  with  its  boimdless 
means  of  corruption  and  its  numerous  dependents,  under  the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  one  acknowledged  head :  thus  organizing  this  particular  interest  as  one 
body,  and  securing  to  it  unity  and  concert  of  action  throughout  the  United  States ; 
and  enabling  it  to  bring  forward,  upon  any  occasion,  its  entire  and  undivided 
strength  to  support  or  defeat  any  measure  of  the  government.  In  the  hands  of 
this  formidable  power,  thus  perfectly  organized,  was  also  placed  unlimited 
dominion  over  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium;  giving  it  the  power  toi 
regulate  the  value  of  property  and  the  fruits  of  labor  in  every  city  of  the  Union,  I 
and  to  bestow  property  or  bring  ruin  upon  any  city  or  section  of  the  country,  as 
might  best  comport  with  its  own  interest  or  policy. 

"  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  how  the  moneyed  power,  thus  organized, 
and  with  such  a  weapon  in  its  hands,  would  be  likely  to  use  it.  Tlie  distress 
and  alarm  which  pervaded  and  agitated  the  whole  country,  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  waged  war  upon  the  people,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  submit  to 
its  demands,  cannot  yet  be  forgotten.  The  ruthless  and  unsparing  temper  with 
which  whole  cities  and  communities  were  oppressed.  Individuals  impoverished 
and  ruined,  and  a  scene  of  cheerful  prosperity  suddenly  changed  into  one  of 
gloom  and  despondency,  ought  to  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  No  nation  but  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  could  have  come  out  victorious  from  such  a  contest;  yet,  if  you  had  not 
conquered,  the  government  would  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  many  to 
the  hands  of  the  few ;  and  this  organized  money  power,  from  its  secret  conclave, 
would  have  dictated  the  choice  of  your  highest  officers,  and  compelled  you  to 
make  peace  or  war  as  best  suited  their  own  wishes.  The  forms  of  your  govern- 
ment might,  for  a  time,  have  remained ;  but  its  living  spirit  would  have  departed 
from  it.     .     .     . 

"It  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  our  present  system  of  banking,  that  it 
enables  one  class  of  society,  and  that  by  no  means  a  numerous  one,  by  its  control 
over  the  currency,  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  interests  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
exercise  more  than  its  just  proportion  of  influence  in  political  affairs.  .  .  . 
The  planter,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer,  all  know  that  their 
success  depends  upon  their  own  industry  and  economy,  and  that  they  must  not 
expect  to  become  suddenly  rich  by  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  Yet  these  classes  of 
society  form  the  great  body  of  the  peop''*  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  country ;  men  wlio  love  liberty,  and  desire  nothing  but  equal 
rights  and  equal  laws,  aud  who,  moreover,  hold  the  great  mass  of  our  national 
wealth,  although  it  is  distributed  in  moderate  amounts  among  the  million  of 
freemen  who  possess  it.  But,  with  overwhelming  numbers  and  wealth  on  their 
side,  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their  fair  influence  in  the  government,} 
and  with  difficulty  maintain  their  just  rights  against  the  incessant  efforts  daily! 
made  to  encroach  upon  them.     ...  | 

"  The  paper-money  system,  and  its  natural  associations, — monopoly  and  ex- 
clusive privileges, — have  already  struck  their  roots  too  deep  in  the  soil ;  and  it  will 
require  all  your  efforts  to  check  its  further  growth,  and  to  eradicate  the  evil.  The 
men  who  profit  by  the  abuses,  and  desire  to  perpetuate  them,  will  continue  to 
besiege  the  halls  of  legislation  in  the  general  government,  as  well  as  in  the  States, 
and  wOl  seek,  by  every  artifice,  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public  servants.    It  is 
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to  yourselves  that  you  must  look  for  safety  and  the  means  of  guarding  and  perpet- 
uating your  free  institutions.     .     .     . 

"  But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions  on  your  part  to  rid 
yourselves  of  the  iniquities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to  check  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  main  support.  So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this 
subject,  that  you  must  not  hope  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy." 

In  the  South  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  chattels. 
Their  owners,  who  kept  the  poor  whites  in  a  condition  not  much 
removed  therefrom,  sounded  the  alarm  among  Northern  workmen 
that  their  employers  were  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  a  similar 
condition.  Mr.  Hayne,  already  referred  to,  declared  that,  pro- 
tection being  secured,  the  great  purpose  of  the  Northern  capital- 
ists was  to  create  a  vast  population  of  pauper  laborers,  the 
better  thereby  to  aggrandize  their  power  and  increase  their 
wealth ;  in  other  words,  that  Northern  capitalists  were  seeking 
to  do  what  Southern  capitalists  had  been  seeking  to  do  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Government,  —  to  reduce  all  below 
them  or  all  employed  by  them  to  the  condition  of  chattels.  To 
escape  this  terrible  doom,  great  numbers  at  the  North  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  slave-holding  democracy.  As 
such  kind  of  talk  paid  well,  every  Democratic  politician  North 
and  South  was  incessant  in  uttering  it,  of  which  General  Jackson's 
attack  upon  the  Banks — upon  the  moneyed  classes — may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Never  was  there  a  fouler  calumny ;  never  was 
there  one  that  answered  better  the  purpose  of  its  intention. 

"  '  The  history  of  all  republics  is  replete,'  continued  the  Report  of  1840,  '  with 
instructive  lessons  to  every  American  citizen,  —  lessons  peculiarly  applicable  to 
a  government  like  ours,  formed  by  a  union  of  independent  States. 

"  '  One,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  these  lessons,  is  the  constant 
danger  of  a  foreign  influence  exerted  through  the  power  of  money.  The  approaches 
of  this  influence  have  been  gradual  and  imperceptible,  until  the  last  few  years, 
within  which  their  progress  has  been  rapid  and  the  diffusion  almost  universal 
...  If,  however,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  trade  be  changed  for  the  relations 
of  borrower  and  lender,  if  one  country,  or  its  citizens,  become  borrowers  from 
another  country  or  its  citizens,  for  purposes  not  commercial,  the  consequencea 
are  wholly  different,  and  the  truth,  that  '  the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender' 
of  money,  will  be  found  to  have  its  application  as  strongly,  and  much  more 
dangerously,  than  when  that  dependent  relation  exists  between  citizen  and 
citizen  of  the  same  cotmtry.'  "  * 

The  deliberate  attempt  of  the  rich  Old  World,  through  money, 
to  corrupt  and  enslave  the  poor  and  feeble  New  was  something 
fearful  to  contemplate.     But  Democracy  was  always  equal  to  the 

•Nlle«'  Register,  58,  185. 
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occasion.  An  enormous  amount  of  foreign  gold  was  sent  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  all  of  which  the  people  of  that  State  very 
quietly  put  into  their  own  pockets.  When  the  foreign  bond- 
mongers,  the  name  given  in  that  State  to  the  lenders,  began  to 
assume  the  role  of  imperious  and  exacting  creditors  over  those 
whom  they  assumed  to  be  abject  and  broken-spirited  debtors,  the 
people  of  that  gallant  State  at  one  magnificent  bound  sprang  to 
their  feet, — bold,  incorruptible,  defiant,  free !  The  example  was 
a  most  salutary  and  impressive  one.  For  years  thereafter  the 
bloated  capitalists  of  the  Old  World  never  ventured  to  repeat 
their  attempt  to  corrupt  the  freemen  of  the  New,  although  the 
latter  frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  opportunity. 

At  the  Convention  of  1840,  the  Democracy  assumed  all  the 
distinctive  features  it  ever  after  displayed.  The  two-thirds  rule 
had  been  established.  As  the  South  could  always  dictate  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  so  she  could 
always  dictate  the  official  language  of  the  Convention.  Not  a 
word  could  be  used  of  which  she  did  not  approve.  For  principles, 
all  were  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  one  of  "limited  powers."  For  sentiment,  for  a  battle- 
cry,  all  who  stood  for  a  government  of  powers  adequate  to 
maintain  order  were  "  Federalists,"  always  the  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  who,  when  in  power,  maintained  standing  armies, 
the  better  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  the  right  to  vote,  and 
who  wished  to  see  him  so  degraded  as  to  be  unable  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  which  supreme  selfishness  sought  to  impose.  The 
capitalists  of  the  Old  World  were  leagued  with  those  of  the  New 
in  this  unholy  alliance.  All  subsequent  conventions  only  repeated 
that  of  1840.  "  Democratic  principles  never  change,"  exclaimed 
the  address  of  the  Convention  of  that  year.  It  was  impossible 
they  should  change,  as  they  were  but  the  reflection  of  the  spirit 
that  established  and  maintained  slavery.  Not  a  ray  of  light,  not 
a  sentiment  of  humanity,  not  an  aspiration  for  progress,  was  ever 
allowed  to  enter  the  councils  of  the  Democracy. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1844  repeated  the 
two-thirds  rule,  the  Resolutions  of  1835  declaring  our  own  to 
be  a  government  of  limited  powers,  adding  thereto  some  addi- 
tional flourishes,  as  follows  :  — 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  not  in  factitious 
symbols,  not  in  displays  and  appeals,  insulting  to  the  judgment  and  subversive 
of  the  intellect  of  the  people,  but  in  a  clear  reliance  upon  the  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  discniminating  justice  of  the  American  people. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinct  feature  of  our  political  creed, 
which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world  as  the  great  moral  element  in 
a  form  of  Government  springing  from  and  upheld  by  the  popular  will;  and 
we  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  whatever  name 
or  form,  which  seek  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  constituent,  and  which  conceives 
no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity." 

Democracy  hated  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  conscience 
and  reason.  If  these  could  have  their  way,  slavery  would  soon 
be  assailed  and  overthrown.  The  sentiment  which  would  de- 
nounce it  was  consequently  "  an  imposture  too  great  for  human 
credulity."  By  the  entire  suppression  of  freedom  of  opinion  and 
speech  the  Democracy  sought  to  establish  at  the  North  a  des- 
potism which  was  always  to  reflect  the  despotism  everywhere, 
established  at  the  South.  At  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  intolerance  of  the  old  Democracy  and  the  military 
discipline  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  Those  who  hated 
to  stay  were  afraid  to  run  for  fear  of  the  terrible  missiles  to  be 
hurled  after  them. 

The  National  Convention  of  1848  repeated  the  resolutions  of 
1844,  including  always  the  two-thirds  rule  and  that  declaring  the 
National  Government  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  with  additions, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  with  the  recent  development  of  this  grand  political  truth, — 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capacity  and  power  for  self-government, 
which  is  prostrating  thrones  and  erecting  republics  on  the  ruins  of  despotism  in 
the  Old  World, —  we  feel  that  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved,  with  increased 
responsibility,  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the  party  of  the 
people,  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us  constitutional  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity, by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence 
to  those  principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is, 
and  the  Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of 
this  great  and  progressive  people." 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1852  made  no  change 
in  the  principles  of  Democracy,  as  "these  never  change."  It 
only  made  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  cardinal  one, —  the 
impotency  of  the  National  Government.  The  old  monster 
against  which  so  much  wrath  in  times  past  had  been  hurled, — 
the  Tariff,  United  States  Bank,  and  Internal  Improvements 
—  began  to  fade  away  before  another  and  more  portentous  ques- 
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tion  which  began  to  loom  up  in  the  horizon, —  negro  slavery.  In 
view  of  it,  the  Convention  had  put  the  Democracy  upon  a  more 
vigorous  regime  that  it  might,  with  better  heart  and  grace,  strike 
at  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  should  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
reason  gain  too  much  headway.  Therefore,  in  place  of  the 
feeble  resolution  of  "limited  powers,"  it  substituted  the  following 
stalwart  one  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Tirguiia  resolutions  of  1792  and  1798, 
and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1799,  that  it  adopts 
those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed, 
and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import." 

A  dispute  might  well  arise  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  "limited,"  used  in  the  conventions  previous  to  that  of  1852. 
It  might  be  contended  that  it  had  reference  to  the  number  of 
powers  with  Which  the  Federal  Government  was  clothed,  or  it 
might  have  reference  to  the  quality  of  such  powers.  Democracy 
now  determined  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
world,  should  know  exactly  what  "limited  powers"  meant.  There 
could  be  no  two  meanings  attached  to  the  exact  phraseology  of 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798:  that  "each 
State  has  the  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  of  the  infractions 
of  the  Constitution,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 
South  Carolina  put  forth  this  precise  language  when,  in  answer 
to  the  Tariff  Legislation  of  1832,  she,  in  1833,  passed  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession.  Here  was  not  only  a  well-defined  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  an  apt  illustration.  The  precise 
language  of  secession,  followed  by  an  Act  of  Secession,  the  full 
consummation  of  it  being  averted  by  the  backing  down  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  became  the  language  of  the  National 
Democratic  Conventions,  but  of  every  member  of  the  Democratic 
party ;  for  every  member  of  that  party,  in  the  various  State,  County, 
Town,  and  village  conventions,  and  in  every  political  gathering,  nd 
matter  how  small,  ratified  unreservedly  the  National  Democratic 
creed.  More  than  half  of  the  people  of  the  North  even  became, 
in  intent,  parricides,  —  the  national  life  being  the  common  par- 
ent. Did  history  ever  before  present  so  strange  a  spectacle } 
If  it  did,  it  was  of  a  people  wholly  divested  of  every  attribute 
that  gives  dignity  and  value  to  existence,  and  of  every  aspiration 
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to  rise  above  the  low  level  of  tribal  iife.  The  first  instinct  of 
a  people,  capable  of  civilization,  is  for  a  government  that  shall 
not  only  preserve  order,  but  one  that  shall  treasure  up  and  reflect 
the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable.  Such  a  government 
inspires  the  most  ennobling  of  all  passions,  —  patriotism, —  and 
the  loftiest  of  all  duties, —  loyalty.  The  highest  achievement 
of'  all  becomes  the  common  property  of  each.  How  contemptible 
must  his  life  be  who  sees  in  the  government  over  him  a  thing 
worthy  only  of  insult  and  contempt !  Such  was  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  so  long  as  Democracy  could  bend  it  to  its 
base  ends.  Under  such  a  rule  society  itself  was  moving  with 
rapid  steps  towards  chaos.  But  society,  however  debased,  never 
perishes  without  a  struggle  for  life.  That  struggle  came  in  the 
new  issue  that  presented  itself, —  that  of  humanity.  It  was  in 
its  defence  that  th;  grand  uprising  took  place  which  drew 
to  its  standard  vast  numbers  at  the  North,  wHb  from  habit, 
tradition,  or  old  associations,  had  been  long  affiliated  with  the 
Democracy.  The  happy  issue  of  this  great  uprising  need  not 
be  related  here.  I  must  hasten  forward  to  describe  the  great 
and  beneficent  results  achieved  under  "Twenty -Two  Years  of 
Protection." 

At  the  Convention  of  1852,  the  following  Resolution  was 
passed  in  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery  :  — 

"That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  all  such  States 
are  the  sole  and  proper,  judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others,  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient 
steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dan^r- 
ous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  dimin- 
ish the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  coimtenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political 
institutions." 

Congress,  not  long  after,  did  exert  the  power  of  interfering  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  and  that,  too,  in  a  summary  and  effective  way. 
When  slavery  seized  the  nation  by  the  throat,  the  nation  did  not 
run  to  sophists  or  lawyers  to  be  taught  the  proper  return  blow. 

By  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833,  the  rate  of  ■  protection  was 
reduced  each  year  until  a  period  was  reached  at  which  it  was 
well  nigh  impossible  for   American    manufacturers  to   compete 
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with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Hardly  in  our  history  has  there 
been  a  more  depressed  period  than  this  which  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  above  Act.  Its  disasters  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  disorganized  state  of  the  currency,  caused  by  General 
Jackson's  assault  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
period  was  approaching  in  which  the  reductions  in  the  rates  of 
duties  were  to  cease,  and  as  an  increase  of  revenue  was  needed, 
the  occasion  was  seized  for  the  provision  of  a  new  Tariff  Bill. 
The  Democracy,  by  a  sudden  and  sublime  uprising  of  the  people, 
had  been  thrown  out  of  power.  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  was  transferred  from  the  South, 
where  it  had  been  held  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  regime  of 
Democracy,  to  the  North,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States.  The  Act  of  1842  was 
distinctively  protective  in  principle,  raising  the  duties  to  rates 
approaching  those  of  the  Act  of  1832,  specific  duties  and  mini- 
mums  being  retained.  By  it  the  duty  on  rolled  iron  was  put  at 
^25  the  ton,  the  rate  by  the  Act  of  1816  being  1^30  per  ton  ;  by 
the  Act  of  1824  and  1828,  ^37,  and  by  the  Act  of  1832,  ^30  per 
ton.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  iron  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  increase  of  rates  on  the  whole  list  The 
duty  on  raw  wool  was  put  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  4  cents 
the  pound.  By  the  Act  of  1832  the  rate  had  been  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  4  cents  the  pound.  The  duties  on  woolens  were 
largely  increased  from  the  lowest  point  reached  under  the  Com- 
promise Act,  as  were  those  on  cotton  goods.  The  friends  of  the 
Act  termed  it  a  revenue  measure  with  incidental  protection.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  Southern  members  with  great  vehemence  as 
a  high  tariff  measure.  Its  passage  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by 
the  manufacturing  interest  throughout  the  country.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  competent  authorities  that  previous  to  its  passf\ge 
200,000  persons,  chiefly  factory  hands,  were  out  of  employ  in 
the  section  of  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson.  Upon  the  passage 
of  the  bill  every  idle  establishment  was  at  once  set  in  motion. 

But  this  new  era  of  protection  had  only  a  brief  life  to  run.  In 
1844  came  in  the  administration  of  Polk  and  Dallas,  which,  for 
its  sounding  promises  and  pitiful  performance,  was  a  fitting  proto- 
type of  that  now  in  power.  When  a  Democrat  was  running  for 
the  Presidency,  it  was  customary  for  his  supporters  to  interrogate 
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him  as  to  the  principles  that  would  guide  him  should  he  bt 
elected  to  that  high  office.  Jackson  was  so  interrogated.  His 
prompt  answer  was  that  as  to  the  Tariff  he  approved  and  voted 
for  the  Act  of  1824,  by  which  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  duties 
were  imposed  ;  and  that  as  to  Internal  Improvements,  he  voted 
for  some  half-a-dozen  measures, — for  all  that  presented  themselves 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate.  What  could  be  more  conclusive 
than  the  most  explicit  declarations,  followed  up  by  most  explicit 
acts  ?  So,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  field,  he  was  interrogated  by 
one  Mr.  Kane  of  Pennsylvania,  anxious  to  know  how  he  stood 
upon  a  matter  in  which  that  State  had  a  vital  interest.  To  Mr 
Kane's  letter  Mr.  Polk  promptly  replied — 

I  "  In  adjusting  the  details  of  a  revenue  Tariff,  I  have  heretofore  sanctioned 
jsuch  moderate  discriminating  duties  as  would  produce  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  reasonable  incidental  protection  to  onr 
liome  industries.  .  .  .  Acting  upon  these  general  principles,  it  is  well  known 
that  I  gave  my  support  to  Jackson's  administration.  .  .  .  I  voted  for  the  Act 
of  1832,  .  .  .  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  gave  my  assent  to  a  bill  reported  by  this  Committee, 
maldng  further  modification  of  the  Act  of  1828."  * 

The  kind  of  incidental  protection  which  Mr.  Polk  favored  was 
that  established  by  the  Act  of  1832,  against  which  South  Carolina 
successfully  discharged  her  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

The  Kane  letter  accomplished  its  object.  It  made  Mr.  Polk 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  sooner  was  the  letter  pub 
lished  than  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff  of  1842"  became  the 
battle-cry  in  Pennsylvania,  which  threw  herself  into  Mr.  Polk's 
arms,  as  a  better  Protectionist  than  Mr.  Clay,  the  latter,  as  was 
charged,  through  the  Compromise  Act,  abandoning  the  Tariff  of 
1832,  which  Mr.  Polk,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  warmly  sup- 
ported, and  to  which  he  referred  as  his  political  creed  in  the 
canvass  of  1844.  He  could  easily  deceive  the  North.  He  could 
as  easily  undeceive  the  South :  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  cause  it 
to  be  understood  by  a  dozen  Southern  leaders  that  the  Kane 
letter  was  a  mere  trick  to  carry  the  North,  and  that  he  was  heart 
and  hand  with  South  Carolina  on  the  matter  of  the  Tariff,  as 
time  would  show  and  did  show.  Throughout  the  whole  canvass, 
South  Carolina  gave  him  the  heartiest  support.  The  annals  of 
political  tergiversation  may  in  vain  be  searched  for  a  more  flagrant 

•Niles'  Register,  66,296. 
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example  of  double-dealing  than  those  displayed  by  thfc  iDemo- 
cratic  candidates  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  our  people. 
The  present  President,  in  his  assurances  and  subsequent  con- 
duct, is  fully  up  to  the  examples  which  have  already  been  given. 
"  False  as  a  bulletin  "  became  a  saying  in  France  under  the 
regime  of  Napoleon.  "  False  as  a  Presidential  Candidate  "  may 
well  become  a  saying  in  the  United  States. 

Of  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  whose  achievements  in  repudiating  her  debts  have 
been  related,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  been  regarded  as  the  great  champion  of  protection, 
it  was  Mr.  Walker's  ambition  to  become  the  great  champion  of 
free  trade.  He  was  well  entitled  to  the  honor,  as  he  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  ever  espoused  its  cause.  From 
his  first  annual  report,  made  under  date  of  December  3,  1845,  the 
following  extracts  are  given  :  — 

"  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  '  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imports,  and  excises '  does  not  authorize  the  laying  of  a  prohibitory  duty,  or  a 
duly  in  which  revenue  is  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  protecting  the  manufacture 
of  the  commodity  taxed. 

"  Taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  as  nearly  as  practicable 
in  proportion  to  property.  If  the  whole  revenue  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
property,  the  poor  would  pay  a  very  small  portion  of  such  tax;  whereas,  by 
the  consumption  of  imports,  or  of  domestic  commodities,  enhanced  in  price 
under  the  tariff,  the  poor  are  made  to  pay  a  much  larger  share  of  the  taxes 
than  if  they  were  collected  by  an  assessment  in  proportion  to  property.  To 
counteract  as  far  as  possible  this  effect  of  the  tariff,  and  make  it  approximate 
to  a  system  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  property,  the  duties  upon  luxuries  should 
be  fixed  at  the  highest  revenue  standard.  This  would  not  be  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  poor,  but  would  mitigate  that  discrimination." 

"  There  has  been  no  increase  of  wages  since  the  tariff  of  1842;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  some  cases,  a  diminution.  When  the  niiTnber  of  manufactories  is 
not  great,  the  power  of  the  system  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable ; 
but,  as  the  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  augmented  by  the  protec- 
tive tariff,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  power,  until  the  control  of  such 
capital  over  the  wages  of  labor  becomes  irresistible.  As  this  power  is  exercised 
from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  resisted  by  combinations  among  the  working  classes ; 
by  turning  out  for  higher  wages  or  for  shorter  time ;  by  trades-unions ;  and.  In 
some  countries,  unfortunately,  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  the  Government, 
by  protective  duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and, 
by  thus  augmenting  its  wealth  and  power,  soon  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle 
j  between  man  and  money. 

'  ...  "  A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  enhancement  of  the 
profits  of  capital,  and  not  the  augmentation  of  the  wages  of  labor.  It  is  a  question 
of  percentage,  and  is  to  decide  whether  money  vested  in  our  manufactures  shall, 
by  special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent.,  or  whether  it  shall 
remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to  that  accruing  from  the  same  capital 
invested  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation." 

"  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  are  paid,  not 
into  the  Treasury,  but  to   the  protected  classes.      The  revenue  from  imports 
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last  year  exceeded  $27,000,000;  .  .  but  the  whole  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  present  tariff  is  not  less  than  $81,000,000,  of  which  $54,000,000  are  paid  to 
the  protected  classes  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar  domestic  articles.     .     .     . 

"It.  seems  strange  that,  while  the  profit  of  agriculture  varies  from  1  to  8 per 
cent.,  that  of  manufactures  is  more  than  double.  The  reason  is  that  while  the 
high  duties  secure  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  manufacturer, 
farmer  and  planter  are  deprived,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  foreign  market  by  these 
duties.  The  farmer  and  planter  are,  to  a  great  extent,  forbidden  to  buy  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  confined  tp  the  domestic  articles,  enhanced  in  price  by  the 
duties.  The  tariff  is  thus  a  double  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  double  loss 
to  the  farmer  and  planter.  .  .  .  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  and 
planter  shall,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  our  people  with  cheap  manufactures,  pur- 
chased abroad  with  their  agricultural  products,  or  whether  this  exchange  shall  be 
forbidden  by  high  duties  on  such  manufactures,  and  their  supply  thrown  as  a 
monopoly,  at  large  prices  by  high  tariffs,  into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufact- 
urers. The  numoer  of  manufacturing  capitalists  who  derive  the  benefit  from  the 
heavy  taxes  extracted  by  the  tariff  from  twenty  millions  of  people  does  not  exceed 
10,000.  The  whole  number  (including  the  working-classes  engaged  in  our  manu- 
factures) deriving  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  does  not  exceed  400,000,  of  whom 
not  more  than  40,000  have  been  brought  into  this  pursuit  by  the  last  tariff  of 
1842." 

Mr.  Walker  argued  that  a  high  tariff  virtually  excluded  the 
manufactures  of  foreign  nations  from  our  markets  by  placing 
these  nations  under  the  necessity  of  paying  specie  for  our  agricul- 
tural products. 

"  Such  a  demand  for  specie  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  decree  excluding  most 
of  our  agricultural  products  from  foreign  markets.  Such  is  the  rigor  of  our  re- 
strictions, that  nothing  short  of  a  famine  opens  freely  the  ports  of  Europe  for  our 
breadstuff s.  ...  If,  on  a  reduction  of  our  duties,  England  repeals  her  corn- 
laTS,  nearly  all  Europe  must  follow  her  example,  or  give  to  her  manufacturers 
advantages  which  cannot  be  successfully  encountered  in  most  of  the  markets  of 
tb  8  world.  The  tariff  did  not  raise  the  price  of  our  breadstuffs,  but  a  bad  harvest 
in  England  does,  giving  us,  for  the  time,  that  foreign  market  which  we  would 
soon  have  at  all.  times  by  that  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  which  must  follow  the 
reduction  of  our  own  duties.  But  while  breadstuffs  rise  with  a  bad  harvest  in 
England,  cotton  almost  invariably  falls,  because  the  Increased  sum  which,  in  that 
event,  England  must  pay  for  our  breadstuffs,  we  will  take,  not  in  manufactiu-es, 
but  only  in  specie ;  and,  not  having  it  to  spare,  she  brings  down,  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  price  of  our  cotton.  Hence  the  result  that  a  bad  harvest  in  England 
reduces  the  aggregate  price  of  our  exports,  often  turns  the  exchanges  against  us, 
carrying  our  specie  abroad,  and  inflicting  a  serious  blow  on  our  prosperity. 
Foreign  nations  cannot,  for  a  series  of  years,  import  more  than  they  export,  and 
if  we  close  our  markets  against  their  imports  by  high  duties,  they  must  buy  less 
of  our  exports,  or  give  a  lower  price,  or  both." 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  at  length  upon  Mr.  Walker's 
Report,  but  to  contrast  it  with  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
first  fully  expressed  by  Hamilton,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
first  law  enacted  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  every  Congress 
sought  to  realize,  down  to  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833.  That 
Act  did  not  change  the  rule  of  specific  duties,  or  minimums, 
which    had    so    long    obtained.     It    provided   for   a   horizontal 
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reduction  of  rates,  based  on  the  old  system.  With  Mr.  Polk's 
administration,  fifty -six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Government,  came,  for  the  first  time,  Free  Trade.  With  it 
Democracy  achieved  its  final  triumph.  The  first  time  it  was 
ever  heard  of  in  this  country  was  in  connection  with  nullifi- 
cation. The  two  were  twin  brothers.  The  Southern  people 
wanted  to  sell  direct  to  Europe,  and  buy  direct  from  Europe, 
every  dollar  of  duty  paid  taking,  as  they  claimed,  so  much 
money  out  of  their  pockets.  To  select  the  instrument  by  which 
Free  Trade  was  to  be  established  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  had  just  repudiated  her  debts,  was  as  much  an  insult  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  as  it  was  an  attack  upon  its.  well- 
being.  If  the  sole  purpose  was  to  uphold  slavery,  reducing  every 
sentiment  or  achievement  to  the  low  level  of  despotism,  then 
nothing  was  to  be  urged  against  Mr.  Walker's  appointment. 
But  if  it  were  the  purpose  of  the  nation  to  struggle  to  realize 
the  highest  freedom,  graced  by  every  art  of  which  the  race  is 
capable,  certainly  Mississippi  was  the  last  State  to  go  to  for 
the  ideal  or  the  instrument  to  realize  it.  When  a  great  interest 
is  to  be  directed,  we  take  the  most  competent  experts  in  it  as 
our  guides.  We  do  not  send  to  Mississippi  for  a  man  who  never 
saw  the  ocean  to  take  command  of  a  first-class  steamship  running 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  If  we  do,  the  first  news  of 
her  will  be  that  she  is  on  the  rocks.  Whenever,  before  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  charge  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country  was  committed  to  a  citizen  of  the  slave-holding  States,  i 
it  was  to  court  destruction.  Upon  the  subject  of  protection,  Mr.| 
Walker  knew  nothing,  nor  did  he  care  to  know  anything.  His' 
only  purpose  was  to  strike  at  the  principle,  and  overthrow  the 
fabric  erected  upon  it.  His  ignorance  was  only  measured  by 
his  total  disregard  of  truth.  To  say  that,  in  1845,  a  sum  equal 
to  ^54,000,000  was  paid  by  the  people  to  the  protected  classes, 
in  the  enhanced  prices  caused  by  protection  of  the  products 
consumed  by  them,  was  to  state  what  he  must  have  known  to 
be  untrue. 

The  Act  of  1 846  provided  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports  of 
all  kinds.  Several  schedules  were  formed.  The  more  important 
articles,  such  as  iron,  cottons,  and  woollens,  were  put  into  the  30 
per  cent,  schedule.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron  averaged  all 
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the  way  from  50  to  75  per  cent. ;  that  on  manufactures  of  cottons 
and  woollens  averaged,  probably,  50  per  cent.  The  measure,  which 
was  most  vigorously  opposed  by  the  manufacturing  States,  passed 
by  a  vote  of  1 14  to  95  in  the  House,  and  by  a  vote  of  26  to  25  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  it,  only  the 
■following  extract,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Granger  of  New  York, 
will  be  given  :  — 

"  Since  the  war  of  1812  we  have  at  three  different  times  resorted  to  a  protec- 
tive tariff  to  relieve  us  from  financial  distress.  From  1818  to  1824,  with  a  mere 
revenue  tariff,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us,  and  during  that  term  of  six 
years  our  exports  of  specie  exceeded  our  imports  $10,000,000.  This  caused  the 
protective  tariff  of  1824,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  was  soon  felt.  Confidence  and 
activity  returned,  and  instead  of  exporting  specie  we  Imported  specie  to  a  large 
amount.  The  effect  was  so  obvious  and  gratifying  that  the  still  higher  tariff  of 
1828  was  enacted, — the  highest  we  ever  had.  Under  these  two  protective  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828,  up  to  1834, — ten  years, — the  whole  country  was  blessed  with  a 
prosperity  perhaps  never  before  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  these 
ten  years  of  protection,  from  1824  to  1834,  we  imported  thirty  millions  of  specie 
more  than  we  exported,  and  paid  off  the  debts  of  two  wars,  —  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  1812,  —  in  all,  principal  and  interest,  $100,000,000.  Next  came  the 
descending  compromise  tariff  of  Mr.  Clay,  reluctantly  conceded  to  the  opponents 
of  protection.  By  a  sliding  scale  this  tariff  brought  us  down  in  nine  years  to  a 
horizontal  tariff  of  20  per  cent.  The  result  was,  the  Government  soon  found ' 
itself  out  of  funds,  and  out  of  credit.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  arranged  for  pro- 
tection and  revenue  incidentally.  It  justified  the  expectations  of  its  most  san- 
guine friends,  but  it  was  allowed  only  a  brief  existence.  It  was  said  in  high  places 
that  the  principle  of  protection  was  wrong,  and  in  an  evil  hour  Congress  adopted 
the  maxim,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  was  repealed,  and  that  of  1846,  the  present  one, 
substituted.  Sir,  unless  we  have  a  radical  change  in  our  tariff  laws,  we  shall 
surely  have  another  financial  crash.  We  must  manufacture  more  and  import  less, 
and  keep  our  specie  at  home.  We  have  a  foreign  debt  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Protection  is  vastly  more  important  to  us  now  than 
revenue,  but  we  can  have  them  both  at  once,  if  we  will."* 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  now  committed  to  the 
regime  of  Free  Trade,  that  gold  was  discovered  in  California  the 
year  following  its  adoption.  The  discovery  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  the  industries  of  the  nation,  while  the  peopling  of  our 
new  possessions  of  the  Pacific  Slope  drew  from  the  East,  and  into 

*"The  condition  of  the  nation  at  tlie  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842  was  humiliating 
in  the  extreme.  The  treasury — unable  to  obtain  at  home  the  means  required  for  administering 
the  Government,  even  on  the  most  economical  scale— had  failed  in  all  its  efforts  to  negotiate  i 
loan  at  six  per  cent.,  even  in  the  same  forei^  markets  in  which  it  had  but  recently  paid  off,  at 
par,  a  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent.  Many  of  the  States,  and  some  even  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  had  been  forced  to  suspend  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  debts.  The  banks  to 
a  great  extent  were  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  those  which  professed  to  redeem  their  notes 
found  their  business  greatly  restricted  by  the  increasing  demand  for  coin  to  go  abroad.  The  use 
of  either  gold  or  silver  as  currency  had  almost  altogether  ceased.  The  Federal  Government,  but 
recently  so  rich,  was  driven  to  the  use  of  Inconvertible  paper  money  in  all  its  transactions  with 
the  people.  Of  the  merchants,  a  large  portion  had  become  bankrupt.  Factories  and  furnaces 
being  closed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were  totally  unemployed.  Commerce  had  scarcely 
an  existence,  those  who  could  not  sell  their  own  labor  being  imable  to  purchase  of  others.  Never- 
theless, deep  as  was  the  abyss  into  which  the  nation  had  been  plunged,  so  magical  was  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  had  turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor,  that  scarcely  had  the 
act  of  August,  1842,  become  a  law,  when  the  Government  found  that  it  could  have  all  its  wants 
supplied  at  home.  Mills,  factories,  and  furnaces,  long  closed,  were  again  opened :  labor  came 
into  demand  J  and  before  the  close  of  its  third  year  prosperity  almost  universally  reigned."— fl«»('» 
Merchant's  Magazine,  xix.,  vi.,  418. 
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profitable  employment  vast  numbers,  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  wholly  without  it. 

The  Tariff  of  1846  remained  without  change  until  1857,  when 
a  considerable  reduction,  the  ad  valorem  principle  being  followed, 
was  made.  The  duty  on  manufactures  of  iron  was  reduced  from 
30  to  24  per  cent.  A  similar  reduction  was  made  in  most  kinds 
of  manufactures  of  wool.  A  slight  reduction  was  made  on  cot- 
ton goods,  the  rates  on  these  by  the  Act  of  1846  being  25  per 
cent.  As  already  remarked,  the  period  for  several  years  following 
1848  was  one  of  very  great  activity,  resulting  from  the  taking 
possession  of  our  newly  acquired  domain  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  two  or  three  years  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  export 
trade  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  famine  resulting  from  the 
potato  blight  in  Ireland,  first  appearing  in  1847.  As  soon  as  the 
demands  for  the  products  of  our  agriculture  so  created  ceased, 
the  foreign  trade  relapsed  into  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
For  the  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  i860,  the  balance  of  trade 
against  the  country  equalled  1^357,319,800,  the  balance  against  us 
being  in  part  met  by  exports  of  gold,  which  for  the  period  named 
exceeded  the  imports  of  that  metal  by  the  sum  of  $300,000,000. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1857,  the  Banks  of  the  United  States 
suspended  specie  payment  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for 
gold  to  meet  the  payment  for  goods  thrown  upon  the  market 
after  July  ist  of  that  year,  importations  previous  to  such  date 
having  been  entered  in  bond,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  rates.  The  foreign  demand  for  gold  was 
rather  the  occasion  of  the  suspension  of  specie  than  the  cause. 
In  1853  a  new  bank  mania  again  seized  upon  our  people.  In 
1854,  458  new  Banks  were  erected:  the  increase  of  Banking 
Capital  within  the  year  equalling  $93,467,552  ;  of  bank-note  cir- 
culation, $58,616,427  ;  of  deposits,  $42,634,868,  the  two  last  suras 
equalling  $101,251,295.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  the 
note  circulation  of  the  banks  reached  the  enormous  sum,  for 
the  time,  of  $214,778,822  ;  their  deposits,  $230,351,312.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  1858,  seventy-nine  days  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  the  note  circulation  of  the  banks  was 
reduced  to  $155,208,344,  the  amount  of  reduction  equalling 
$59,570,478.  Their  deposits  were  reduced  to  $185,392,049,  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  equalling  $44,959,263  ;  of  notes  and 
deposits,  in  a  single  year,  of  $104,529,741.     Some  idea  of  the  ter- 
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rible  loss  and  suffering  which  followed  may  be  formed,  if  we  ask 
ourselves  what  would  be  the  consequence  should  the  present  vol- 
ume of  our  currency  notes  and  deposits,  including  government 
notes,  be  reduced  from  ^2,000,000,000,  their  present  approximate 
amount,  to  $1,500,000,000.  Such  a  reduction  would  involve  the 
industries  of  the  country  in  a  common  ruin.  Such,  with  brief 
periods  between  them,  were  the  results  of  Democratic  principles 
and  Democratic  rule.  The  care  of  the  currency  is  always  a  first 
concern  with  a  well-administered  government.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  if  each  one  of  the  thirty-eight  States  in  the 
Union  had  its  own  mint,  each  issuing  as  many  kinds  of  money 
as  there  were  States,  each  having  a  standard  of  its  own  or  per- 
haps no  other  standard  than  that  which  ignorance  or  cupidity 
might  suggest  .■'  Would  not  there  be  an  end  of  all  internal  trade, 
and  would  not  the  people  rise  in  mass  and  establish  a  despotism, 
if  there  were  no  other  mode  of  remedying  the  evil  ?  But  this  is 
just  what  the  Democracy  did  when  it  declared  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  not  competent  to  establish  a  Bank. 
But  the  exchanges  of  the  country  notwithstanding  had  still  to  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  6ank  money.  Such  being  the  case,  why 
should  not  the  General  Government  at  all  times  have  looked  after 
such  money,  to  see  that  it  had  a  similar  value  in  every  portion  of 
our  domain,  and  that  such  value  equalled  that  of  gold  ?  What 
an  infinite  boon  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  has  been  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  care  over 
the  currency.  It  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  causes  to 
which  our  wonderful  prosperity  has  been  due.  Why  was  not  such 
duty  assumed  under  Democracy  ?  Because  under  it  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  allowed  to  possess  any  of  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty. How  absurd  for  it  to  grant  to  a  bank  a  charter  which 
had  50  years  to  run,  when  the  day  following  its  existence  it  might 
be  wiped  out  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  its  members, —  the 
States  !  If  it  could  give  a  bank  a  charter  for  50  years,  the  neces- 
sary inference  would  be  that  the  life  of  the  grantor  must  continue 
during  at  least  that  of  its  creature,  to  see  that  the  powers  granted 
were  properly  exercised.  There  being  no  general  supervision,  the 
result  was  enormous  issues  of  wild-cat  currency,  of  which  that  an 
already  referred  to,  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  may  be  taken  as 
example, — her  $30,000,000  vanishing  like  the  morning  mist  under 
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a  fervid  sun.  How  wretched  must  a  people  be,  nominally  under 
a  government,  but  under  a  government  discharged  of  all  power, 
even  of  the  right  to  be !  The  Democracy,  in  discharging  the 
National  Government  of  all  power  "to  regulate  commerce  and 
trade,"  the  chief  object  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  not 
only  inflicted  upon  the  people  losses  equalling  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  undermining 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  have  been  too  voluminous  in  my 
quotations  from  public  records  and  from  the  speeches  and  letters 
of  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes  described.  But  I  write  for  those 
to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  has  come  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  result  of  which  was  to  give  us,  for 
the  first  time  for  40  years,  a  Government  of  adequate  powers. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  voters  who  were  not  old 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle,  including  among  such 
those  who  since  that  time  have  made  this  their  adopted  land, — 
the  whole  including  more  than  four-fifths  of  our  voters  —  should 
be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment under  the  r6gime  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  of  the  Democ- 
racy, and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
principles  of  Democracy,  set  forth  in  every  resolution  and  address 
of  the  National  Democratic  Conventions  held  since  1840,  and 
echoed  by  every  member  of  the  party,  never  change.  Its  great 
principle  has  been  to  discharge  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
powers.  Its  method  in  the  political  field  has  been  to  array 
class  against  class, — to  denounce  the  employer  as  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  employed.  Events  may  change  its  line  of  policy, 
but  never  its  principles.  These  lie  too  deep  in  human  nature 
to  be  eradicated,  except  through  influences  working  through  the 
ages.  The  manacles  have  been  struck  from  the  hand  of  the  slave, 
but  what  tender  hand  is  outstretched  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity 
and  the  rights,  the  proper  attributes  of  humanity  ?  What  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us  no  one  can  foresee.  Whenever  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  interposition  of  the  Government  is 
invoked,  the  Democracy  will  always  be  found,  where  they  have 
always  been  found,  allied  with  the  oppressor  against  the  op- 
pressed. Our  proper  training  for  the  future  is  to  understand 
the  past. 
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But  the  end  was  now  at  hand.  On  the  23d  of  April,  i860, 
the  Democracy  met  in  convention  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  At  that 
convention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  presented  by 
the  North.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous  temper,  but  of  gen- 
erous instincts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  territories,  Kansas  being  the  battle-field,  he  had. 
let  fall  remarks  to  the  effect  that  freedom  was  better  than 
slavery.  For  such  expressions  the  South  entertained  for  him 
the  greatest  hatred  and  distrust.  Under  the  two-thirds  rule 
it  could  easily  defeat  his  nomination ;  but  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy, partly  from  disgust  for  its  Southern  allies,  and  partly  un- 
willing to  break  with  a  numerous  party  in  its  ranks  already 
threatening  revolt,  refused  to  sacrifice  the  man  of  their  choice  to 
the  cruel  necessities  of  slavery.  The  Southern  Democracy  found 
in  Douglas  a  man  very  different  from  such  creatures  as  Peirce 
and  Buchanan.  The  result  was  that  after  a  prolonged  contest, 
in  which  the  Democracy  seemed  more  like  an  army  of  barbarians, 
fighting  over  the  spoils  captured  from  an  enemy,  than  civilized 
men,  the  convention  broke  up  in  confusion  and  dismay,  without 
effecting  a  choice.  The  party  would  have  utterly  dissolved  but 
that  one,  based  upon  the  instincts  upon  which  Democracy  was 
based,  must  always  exist.  Such  a  party  occasionally  through 
factions  overthows  itself,  but  is  always  to  be  encountered  in  every 
state,  at  war  with  society,  and  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  a  free  government.  Buchanan,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  be- 
leaguered, found  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  by  which  such 
acts  could  be  restrained.  In  1861,  under  the  regime  of  Democ- 
racy, civil  government  itself  had  come  to  an  end. 

I  pass  over  the  events  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  over  the 
mighty  struggle  in  which  the  North  put  2,200,000  of  her  citizen 
soldiery  in  the  field,  the  terrible  carnage  which  followed,  and 
the  sorrow  and  mourning  carried  into  every  household  in  the 
land,  all  to  settle  one  single  question,  —  the  kind  of  Government 
possessed  by  the  United  States.  Pretty  expensive  tribunal  this, 
—  the  ultima  ratio  of  all  nations,  —  when  we  had  provided  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  tribunal  whose  authority  had  many  times  been  invoked, 
always  with  one  answer, — that  the  Government  was  one  possessed 
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of  powers  adequate  to  provide  for  its  own  maintenance  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  ;  that  it  constituted  a  nation,  not  a 
confederacy.  But  what  did  the  Democracy  care  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ?  Was  not  this  the  land  in  which 
one  man  was  as  good  as  another  ?  If  Democracy  could  have 
had  its  way,  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  oi 
would  have  been  the  instrument  of  despotism,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  proved  to  be,  the  bulwark  of  the  nation's  freedom.  What 
a  terrible  penalty  did  the  North  pay  for  her  cowardice  and 
imbecility  in  allowing  her  leaders  to  sell  her  birthright  to  appease 
the  cruel  Moloch  of  slavery !  What  still  more  tremendous  penalty 
did  the  South  pay  in  her  slaughtered  sons,  her  ravaged  fields,  in 
her  cities  razed  by  shot  and  shell !  The  North  gratefully  took  her 
heroes,  returning  from  the  war,  by  the  hand,  and  provided  the 
means  to  carry  them  comfortably  on  their  way  through  the  years 
that  remained.  For  the  Southern  soldier,  whose  health  was 
wrecked  from  exposure  in  the  field,  nothing  remained  but  the 
recollections  of  the  "lost  cause." 


PART  THREE. -THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  FATHERS.   . 

What  were  the  conditions  to  which  the  nation  had  to  adjust 
herself  at  the  end  of  the  most  colossal  civil  war  of  which  history 
gives  any  account  ?  To  fight  her  great  battle  for  freedom  the 
North  had  to  put  2,859,132  of  her  citizen  soldiers,  nearly  one  in' 
eight  of  her  whole  population,  into  the  field.  The  South,  to  fill 
her  ranks,  "  robbed,"  as  General  Grant  expressed  it,  "  the  cradle 
and  the  grave."  Hardly  any  industries  were  practised,  for  the 
time,  but  those  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  soldiers,  to  provide 
powder  and  ball.  The  South  was  defeated  only  by  the  absolute 
destruction  of  every  industry  she  possessed.  Victorious  armies 
swept  over  her  fields,  capturing  all  her  cities  and  strongholds, 
sparing  only  life  itself.  The  struggle  ended,  the  North  returned 
her  citizen  soldiery  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  to  restore  the  waste  of  war.  Her  fields,  fortunately,  had 
in  great  measure  escaped  the  ravages  of  contending  armies.     But 
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a  great  many  of  the  industries  of  peace  had  to  be  begun  anew. 
Foreign  vessels  of  war,  sailing  under  the  rebel  flag,  had  well  nigh 
driven  her  commercial  marine  from  the  ocean.  The  national  debt, 
which  in  i860  equalled  ^58,496,837,  had  increased  in  1865  to 
;^ 2, 680, 647, 869,  and  in  1866  to  ^2,773,236,173,  nearly  the  whole  of 
rit  the  cost  of  the  war.  Of  the  total  debt,  ^698,918,800  consisted  of 
legal  tender  paper,  ox  fiat  paper,  issued  in  every  form  that  neces- 
sity or  ingenuity  could  devise.  In  the  month  of  January,  1865, 
it  took  ;^234  of  this  money  to  buy  $100  in  gold.  For  1865,  the 
average  price  of  gold,  to  be  paid  for  in  United  States  notes, 
equalled  181.  Of  all  kinds  of  indebtedness  that  in  the  form  of 
legal-tender  paper  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  When  from  any 
cause  it  exists,  of  the  alternatives,  payment  or  repudiation,  the 
latter  is  usually  the  one  taken.  Its  retirement  is  not  the  mere 
payment  of  an  ordinary  debt, —  that  is  always  easy  enough  for 
a  nation, —  but  the  retirement,  the  disuse  for  a  time,  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  instruments  by  which  the  operations  of  so- 
ciety are  carried  on, —  that  of  exchange.  Where,  as  at  the  time 
in  the  United  States,  government  paper  money  was  the  instru- 
ment of  exchange  chiefly  in  use,  serving  as  the  basis  of  all  other 
kinds  of  paper  money,  the  nation  had  by  its  retirement  to  die,  as  it 
were,  before  she  could  begin  a  new  and  better  life.  For  a  long 
period  during  the  war  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the 
country  were  marked  up  to  express  the  appreciation  of  gold. 
All,  whatever  the  alternative,  had  now  to  come  down  to  a  natural 
level, — that  of  gold.  During  the  process  all  in  trade  had  to  con- 
stantly follow  a  declining  market,  the  price  of  their  goods  falling 
one-half  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  The  national  debt,  con- 
tracted in  paper  money  when  the  value  of  the  latter  did  not  equal 
50  cents  in  gold,  was  now  to  be  paid  to  its  full  nominal  amount 
in  gold.  To  meet  the  situation  manfully  by  beginning  at  once 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  paper  money  by  its  redemption  in 
gold,  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  retirement 
of  the  whole  interest-bearing  debt  in  gold,  though  not  one-half 
its  actual  value  in  gold  had  been  received  therefor,  required  a 
steadiness  of  principle,  a  heroism,  a  devotion  to  duty,  far  greater 
than  was  displayed  in  the  war.  When  the  blood  is  up,  the 
work  of  destruction*  is  always  easy.  It  is  the  work  of  resto- 
ration  that   is  the  hard  one.      It  was  an  onerous  task   to   put 
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down  the  rebellion.  But  the  end  was  plain  enough  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  simply  the  proper  marshalling  of  superior 
means  in  money  and  men.  The  North  never  for  a  moment  fal- 
tered. She  had  had  enough  of  Free  Trade  and  State  Rights. 
If  two  million  men  could  not  do  the  work,  she  well  knew 
that  four  million  could.  If  two  billion  dollars  were  not  enough, 
she  was  ready  to  put  up  four.  Her  cause  would  have  gone  only 
with  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  man.  True  Freedom  never 
suffers  defeat.     It  always  has  one  sublime  alternative. 

The  field  upon  which  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought 
belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  presently  put  up  at  auction, 
and  brought  a  fabulous  price ;  a  crowd  of  bidders  taking  this 
way  to  show  their  full  faith  in  the  successful  issue  of  the 
great  struggle.  Had  the  field  of  Bull  Run  been  so  put  up, 
it  would,  from  a  passion  like  that  with  which  mighty  Rome  was 
instinct,  have  brought  fifty  times  its  value. 

No  sooner  did  the  North,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  secession  of  great  numbers  of  Southern  members  of  Congress, 
become  a  Nation  free  to  act  upon  her  own  impulses,  than  her  first 
work  was  to  restore  the  work  of  the  Fathers, — the  Tariff,  Banks, 
Internal  Improvement !  How  grateful  to  breathe  once  more  the 
free  air  of  the  early  Republic  ;  again  to  invoke  the  example 
and  companionship  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  a  host  of  other  names  ever  honored  for  their  labors  and 
achievements  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  progress. 

The  first  change  in  the  Tariff  of  1857  was  made  by  the  Act 
of  March  2d,  1861,  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  terminating 
the  day  following.  At  the  December  session  of  the  36th  Congress 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  members  from  the  Southern 
States  appeared.  South  Carolina,  always  the  leader,  having 
adopted  her  Ordinance  of  Secession  December  17th,  i860; 
Mississippi,  January  9th  ;  Florida,  January  loth ;  Alabama, 
January  nth;  Georgia,  January  19th;  Louisiana,  January  25; 
and  Texas,  February  ist,  1861.  By  the  Ordinance  of  1832, 
of  South  Carolina,  which  turned  upon  the  question  of  money, 
of  the  Tariff,  sixty-eight  days  of  grace  for  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  North  were  allowed.     Upon  such  a  paltry  affair  she 
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could  well  afford  to  be  gracious.  The  issue  of  i860  being  one  of 
humanity,  not  a  moment  for  shrift  was  allowed,  the  Ordinance 
and  Act  going  hand  in  hand.  The  secession  of  the  South, 
however,  had  this  bright  side  to  it :  it  immediately  gave  the 
Republican  party,  soon  to  come  into  power,  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  There  was  now  pressing  need  of  action. 
The  first  impulse,  in  the  face  of  a  civil  war  already  inaugurated  1 
by  seven  States,  with  four  more  to  speedily  follow,  was  to  fill 
a  depleted  Treasury,  The  Tariff  of  March  2d,  1861,  was  a 
temporary  measure  to  meet  immediate  necessities.  By  it  ad 
valorem  were  superseded  by  specific  duties,  the  rates  of  duties 
being  largely  increased.  This  Act  was  amended  and  the  amount 
of  duty  increased  by  the  Acts  of  August  ist,  1861,  and  of  Decem- 
ber 24th,  1 86 1.  These  were  superseded  by  the  carefully  prepared 
Act  of  July  14th,  1862,  which  is  substantially  that  in  force  to-day. 
It  was  amended,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  rates,  by  the  Act 
of  June  30th,  1 864.  The  increase  of  rates  in  1 864  was  in  part  to 
meet  the  increase  of  the  Internal  Revenue  taxes,  which  were 
levied  upon  almost  all  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
increase  was  a  war  measure,  pure  and  simple.  The  considerations 
that  influenced  Congress  are  thus  stated  in  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  support  of  the  measure :  — 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  large  number  of  men  now  in  the  field  from  industrial 
pursuits  leaves  a  paucity  of  numbers  at  home,  thereby  advancing  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living,  so  that  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pound  of  wool,  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  a  ton 
of  Iron,  cannot  now,  even  reducing  the  currency  to  specie  standard,  be  produced 
at  the  same  cost  they  were  three  years  ago.  With  the  tariff  considerably  increased, 
and  even  if  we  had  no  internal  taxes  to  pay,  our  people  will  hardly  find  it  lesi 
diflScult  to  compete  with  foreign  productions  and  manufactures  than  they  did  in 
times  of  peace  without  any  increase  of  the  tariff.  And  when  we  impose  a  tax  of  5 
per  cent,  upon  our  manufactures  and  increase  the  tariff  to  the  same  extent  upon 
foreign  manufactures,  we  leave  them  upon  ihe  same  relative  footing  they  were  at 
the  start,  and  neither  has  cause  of  complaint.  The  genius  of  war  is  not  a  more 
terrible  scourge  than  a  merciless  spendthrift.  The  fighting  armies,  in  the  smoke 
and  carnage  of  battle,  cannot  know  aught  of  economy;  they  have  no  time  to 
count  the  cost.  We  have  a  great  war  on  our  hands.  The  earth  never  trembled 
under  a  greater  or  one  more  bloody.  The  duration  of  the  present  contest,  into 
which  we  have  been  so  cruelly  plunged  by  rebel  conspirators  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, cannot  be  foretold.  It  may  not  be  long  before  the  stars  and  bars  will  give 
place  everywhere  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  we  as^prudent  legislators  must  grap- 
ple with  the  possible  contingencies,  which  may  include  a  war  of  years  instead  of 
months." 

As  I  have  now  come  down  to  a  period  the  events  of  which 
are  within  the  general  experience,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  by  the 
Acts  of  1862  and  1864  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  substan- 
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tially  to  name  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  with  which  they  were  to  compete.  So  soon  as  the 
revenue  therefrom  could  be  spared  the  great  mass  of  internal 
taxes  was  abolished.  Their  removal  was  so  much  additional  pro- 
tection. With  the  return  of  our  citizen  soldiery  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  wages,  the  price  of  labor,  largely  fell,  all  inuring  to  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  He  had  now  all  the  protection  he 
cared  to  ask  for.  How  did  he  and  the  country  prosper  under  the 
new  regime .'' 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1865,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliot,  Actuary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  equalled  34,748,000,  In  1887  it  was  59,893,000, 
the  increase  equalling  25,145,000,  the  rate  of  increase  equalling^ 
say,  72  per  cent. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1865  equalled 
35,085;  in  1887,  150,000;  the  increase  equalling  115,357  miles; 
rate  of  increase  equalling  328  per  cent.,  such  rate  of  increase 
being  452  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  population  of  the 
country;  the  ratio  of  miles  of  railroad,  in  1887,  to  population 
being  as  i  to  400. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  road  and  equipment,  of  $35,000  per 
mile,  the  amount  expended  upon  the  mileage  constructed  in  the 
period  of  22  years  equalled  $4,037,495,000,  the  yearly  expenditure 
equalling  $183,886,140.  In  this  expenditure  I  include  that  in- 
curred in  improving  and  in  adding  to  the  equipment  of  old  lines, 
and  laying  of  second  and  side  tracks,  of  which  30,000  miles  were 
laid  in  the  period  named. 

In  the  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,  I 
was  enabled  to  give  for  the  years  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  and 
1887  the  precise  amount,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  several 
companies,  and  from  those  of  the  Railroad  Commissions  now 
established  in  most  of  the  States,  of  the  tonnage  moved  by 
all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  For  1887  the  total  tonnage 
moved  equalled  552,074,752  tons;  for  1886,  482,245,254  tons; 
for  1885,  437,040,099  tons ;  for  1884,  399,074,749  tons;  for  1883, 
400,453,439  tons;  and  for  1882,  360,490,375  tons.  From  the  want 
of  adequate  returns  previous  thereto,  the  latter  year  was  the  first 
in  which  the  amount  of  tonnage  moved  could  be  accurately  given. 
I  had,  however,  full  returns  from  and  including  1865  of  the  annual 
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tonnage  of  the  Boston  &  Albany;  the  New  York  Central; 
Erie ;  Pennsylvania ;  Lake  Shore ;  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Michigan  Central,  lines  connecting  Chicago  with  the  sea-board : 
and  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  Chicago  &  North- 
Western;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago  &  Rock  Is- 
land; Chicago  &  Alton,  and  Illinois  Central,  lines  centering  at 
Chicago.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1887  of  the  lines  named 
equalled  125,021,507  tons, — an  amount  equalling  22.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  movement  on  all  the  roads.  I  assume  a  similar  ratio 
for  the  whole  period  preceding  1882.  It  is  upon  such  assumption 
that  the  tonnage  of  all  the  roads  of  the  country  for  each  year  from 
1865  to  1882  in  Statement  I.,  hereto  annexed,  has  been  estimated. 
According  to  such  estimate,  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  the  roads 
in  1865  equalled  70,000,000  tons.  From  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  operations  of  our  Railroads  rendered 
necessary  by  the  publication  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  Manual, 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  estimate  of  the  tonnage  for  1865  is  above 
rather  than  below  the  mark.  A  few  illustrations  will  be  conclusive 
upon  this  point.  The  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  R  R.  for  1865 
was  2,555,706  tons ;  in  1887,  30,147,635  tons,  the  increase  equal- 
ling 27,591,929  tons,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  22  years  being 
nearly  i.ioo  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  New  York  Central 
R.  R.  increased  from  1,767,059  in  1865  to  14,626,951  in  1887, 
the  rate  of  increase  being  over  700  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of 
the  Erie  R.  R.  in  1865  was  2,234,350,  and  in  1887,  13,549,260,— 
the  rate  of  increase  being  over  500  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  the 
three  roads  in  1865  equalled  6,557,115;  in  1887,  58,323,848  tons, 
the  increase  equalling  51,766,732,  — the  rate  of  increase  being 
very  nearly  800  per  cent. 

From  the  gross  the  duplicated  tonnage  is  to  be  deducted.  The 
greater  number  of  the  companies  report  only  the  total  num- 
ber of  tons  transported  by  them,  taking  no  account  of  the  sources 
from  which  freight  is  received,  or  of  its  destination.  The  Penn- 
sylvania company,  an  exception,  reports  its  through,  separate 
from  its  local,  tonnage.  The  total  number  of  tons  moved  by 
it  in  1887  equalled  30,147,635;  the  through  tonnage  equalling 
2,315,460;  the  local,  27,832,175  tons.  The  through  tonnage  was 
chiefly  duplications,  although  there  was  a  large  movement  not 
duplicated  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the  respective 
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termini  of  the  line.  The  proportion  of  duplicated  to  the  total 
tonnage  of  this  road  was  about  i  to  13.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  New  York  Central  in  1887  equalled  14,676,954  tons.  Its 
through  tonnage,  which  it  reports,  equalled  1,960,340  tons,  of 
which  1,523,689  were  moved  East  and  436,651  West,  the  local 
being  more  than  seven  times  greater  than  the  through.  On  this 
road  there  is  a  large  tonnage  between  New  York  City  and  Buffalo 
not  duplicated.  In  1886  the  Lake  Shore  line,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  8,305,597  tons,  moved  720,328  tons  East  from  Chicago, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  through  tonnage.  Assuming  the 
through  tonnage  West  to  equal  one-half  of  that  going  East,  the 
total  through  for  the  year  was  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole. 
From  such  data,  I  am  confident  that  I  have  not  underestimated 
the  amount,  for  all  the  roads,  of  their  duplicated  tonnage.  If  not, 
the  net  tonnage  for  1887  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  equalled 
412,500,000  tons,  taking  the  round  figures  of  550,000,000  tons  as 
the  gross  tonnage.  Deducting  one-quarter  for  duplications,  the 
net  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1 865  equalled 
52,500,000,  the  increase  of  net  in  the  period  of  22  years  equalling 
360,000,000  tons,  the  annual  increase  equalling  16,363,000  tons. 
The  rate  of  increase,  both  of  gross  and  net  tonnage,  equalled 
very  nearly  700  per  cent. ;  the  rate  being  1,000  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  gross  tons  moved  in  1887  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  per  head  of  population,  equalled  9  tons  ;  of  net, 
7  tons.  In  1865  the  gross  tonnage  moved  equalled  2  tons  per 
,  head  ;  net,  1.50  per  head. 

If  the  net  tonnage  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
1887  equalled  412,500,000  tons,  what  was  its  value.''  We  have  a 
pretty  safe  guide.  The  State  of  New  York  requires  all  ship- 
ments of  freight  on  the  Erie  Canal,  a  State  work,  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  manifest  of  their  value,  the  freight  being  classified  as 
follows  :  Products  of  the  Forests  ;  Products  of  Animals  ;  Vegetable 
Food  ;  other  Agricultural  Products  ;  Manufactures  ;  Merchandise  ; 
other  Articles.  The  amount  of  tonnage  moved  on  the  canals 
since  1865  has  equalled  117,574,570  tons;  its  value  equalled 
^4,206,442,000,  the  aggregate  value  per  ton  averaging  ^35.80. 
For  the  10  years    ending  with    1887   the  value  of  the  tonnage 
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moved  averaged  $31.62  per  ton.  For  i886  the  value  of  the  canal 
tonnage  equalled  ^34  the  ton.  If  the  value  for  1887  of  the 
net  tonnage  of  the  Railroads  equalled  the  average  value  of  the 
canal  tonnage  for  10  years  ending  with  1886,  it  equalled  the  sum  of 
^13,043,250,000.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  railroad 
tonnage,  being  of  a  higher  class,  exceeded,  per  ton,  that  moved  on 
the  canals.*  At  the  estimate  given,  the  value  of  the  tonnage 
moved  in  1887  equalled  ^222  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
country. 

The  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  measures  accurately  the 
mass  of  its  products.  Only  a  few  of  the  companies  distinguish 
the  various  articles  of  which  it  is  composed.  If  they  did,  then 
the  whole  amount  might  be  distributed  under  appropriate  heads. 
Numerous  private  records  are  kept  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  products  of  leading  industries.  Those  relating  to  iron  and 
steel  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  publications  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association.  From  these,  Statement  p.  164  has 
been  compiled.  That  shows  that  the  production  of  pig-iron  in- 
creased from  931,582  tons  in  1865  to  7,187,206  tons  in  1887, 
the  rate  of  increase  being  very  nearly  700  per  cent.,  the  rate 
being  nearly  1,000  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the   country.      The   make  of  rolled  iron,   not  including 

*  statement  showing  the  nnmber  of  tons  of  merchandise  moved  on  the  New  York  Ganali, 
with  the  value  of  the  same,  the  value  per  ton,  from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Tons 
moved. 

Value. 

Value. 
Ton. 

1865 

4,729,654 
5,775,220 
5,688,825 
6,442,225 
5,859,080 
6,173,769 
6,467,888 
6,673,870 
6,364,782 
5,804,588 
4,859,958 
4,172,129 
4,955,963 
5,171,320 
5,362,372 
6,457,656 
5,179,192 
5,467,423 
5,664,056 
5,009,488 
4,731,784 
5,293,982 

$256,237,104 
.  270,963,676 
278,956,712 
805,301,929 
249,281,284 
281,836,176 
238,767,691 
220,913,321 
191,715,500 
196,674,322 
145,008,575 
113,090,379 
128,923,890 
182,254,528 
285,280,726 
247,844,790 
162,153,565 
147,918,907 
147,861,223 
162,097,069 
119,586,189 
180,061,845 

$64.18 
46  92 

1866 

1867 

49.04 

1868 

47  40 

1869    

42  54 

1870 

37  55 

1871 

36  92 

1872 

33.10 

1873 

1874   

33.88 

1875 

29  63 

1876 

27.11 

1877 

26  10 

1878 

85  24 

1879 

53  20 

1880 

38.38 

1881 

31.308 

1882 

27  105 

1883 

26  106 

1884 

32  358 

1885 

23.J49 

1886 

Totffls 

122,304,224 

$4,462,679,402 

Av.  $36.69 
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iron  rails,  increased  from  500,048  tons  in  1865  to  2,588,500 
tons  in  1887.  The  make  of  rails  for  railroads  increased  from 
356,293  tons  in  1865  to  3,396,397  tons  in  1887.  The  make 
of  Bessemer  steel  of  all  kinds  increased  from  15,262  tons  in 
1865  to  3,739,760  tons  in  1887.  Bessemer  steel  rails  were  first 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1867,  in  which  year  2,550 
tons  were  made.  The  make  in  1887  equalled  2,354,132  tons. 
The  number  of  tons  of  iron  ore  shipped  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  in  1865  equalled  264,552  tons;  in  1887,  5,307,571 
tons.  The  increase  in  tons  of  the  several  products  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  iron  ore  from  the  district  named  in  Statement  II.,  was 
from  2,131,717  tons  in  1865  to  18,708,608  in  1887,  the  increase 
being  16,576,891  tons  ;  that  of  the  rate  being  nearly  800  per  cent., 
and  more  than  1,000  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  Iron  and  steel  lie  at  the  base  of  all  industries. 
The  rate  of  their  increase  is  the  best  measure  of  that  of  the 
material  progress  of  a  country. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement,  increased  from  12,988,725  tons  in  1865  to  34,641,018 
tons  in  1887.  The  amount  of  product  from  year  to  year  could 
be  readily  determined,  owing  to  the  limited  area  of  the  field. 
The  increase  in  quantity  equalled  21,652,293  tons ;  the  rate  of 
increase,  166.4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  much  more  rapid.  According  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  for  1870,  the  product  for  that  year 
was  15,356,621  tons;  for  1880,  38,193,414  tons.  The  production 
in  1887,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Saward,  of  the 
Coal-Trade  Journal,  who  possesses  the  best  means  of  any  one  in 
the  country  for  accurately  determining  the  tonnage  raised, 
equalled  85,505,721  tons;  the  total  product  of  both  kinds  for 
1887  equalling  120,146,739  tons.  It  is  not  probable  that  over 
10,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  produced  in  1865,  the 
total  of  both  kinds  for  that  year  being  22,988,725  tons,  the  in- 
crease in  "  Twenty-two  Years  of  Protection  "  equalling 
97,158,014  tons,  the  rate  of  increase  being  nearly  422  per  cent., 
a  rate  nearly  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  The  increase  of  tonnage  produced  in  1887 
over  that  of  1886  equalled   19,482,987  tons.*     The  increase  of 

*  See  Beport  of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  1888,  pp.  40-41 
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product  is  largely  due  to  the  erection  of  iron  works  in  Alabama 
and  other  Southern  States,  which  have  within  a  year  or  two 
wonderfully  increased. 

The  reports  of  the  department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  supply  annually  information  as  to  the  quantity  and  rate 
of  increase,  with  their  price,  of  many  of  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  particularly  those  of  agriculture.  From 
them  several  of  the  tabular  statements  hereto  annexed  have  been 
compiled.  They  show  that  the  production  of  wheat  increased 
from  148,522,829  bushels,  having  a  value  of  1^217,330,195,  equal 
to  146.3  cents  the  bushel,  in  1865,  to  457,218,000  bushels,  having 
a  value  of  ^314,226,020,  equal  to  68. y  cents  the  bushel,  in  1886,  the 
increase  in  quantity  being  306,695,171  bushels;  the  rate  of  in- 
crease being  somewhat  over  200  per  cent., — a  rate  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  population.  The  increase  in 
value  equalled  ^96,895, 825,  the  rate  equalling  44.1  per  cent.,  the 
price  in  the  period  falling  77.6  per  cent,  the  bushel,  or  more  than 
one-half. 

The  production  of  Indian  corn  increased  from  704,427,853 
bushels,  having  a  value  of  ;^324, 168,698,  equalling  46  cents  per 
bushel,  in  1865,  to  1,665,441,000  bushels,  having  a  value  of 
;^6io,3ii,ooo,  equalling  36.6  cents  per  bushel,  in  1886.  The  in- 
crease in  quantity  in  the  period  equalled  961,013,147  bushels,  the 
rate  of  increase  being  very  nearly  140  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
value  equalled  $286,142,302,  the  rate  being  about  90  per  cent. 
The  price  fell  from  46  to  36.6  cents  the  bushel. 

The  total  product  in  the  United  States,  in  1865,  of  cereals 
of  all  kinds  equalled  1,127,469,187  bushels,  having  a  value  of 
1^681,98 1, 1 09,  the  value  equalling  60  cents  the  bushel.  In  1886 
it  equalled  2,842,579,000  bushels,  having  a  value  of  $1,162,161,910, 
the  value  equalling  41  cents  the  bushel.  The  fall  in  value  was 
about  one-third,  the  increase  of  quantity  was  1,715,109,813 
bushels,  in  value  $480,180,801.  The  increase  in  the  product  of 
vegetable  food  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  our  population  must 
have  been  largely  exported  as  grain  or  flour,  or  under  the  head  of 
"  Products  of  Animals,"  into  which  large  quantities  of  grain 
are  annually  converted.  The  consumption  of  food,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  where  the  supply  is  always  largely 
in  excess  of  the  domestic  demand,  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  number 
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of  consumers.  The  excess  of  product  must  be  yearly  exported, 
as  it  cannot,  like  some  other  articles  of  merchandise,  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  cereals  in  the  "Twenty-two  Years  of  Protection"  was 
due  chiefly  to  our  protective  tariff,  the  great  aptness  in  mechan- 
ical contrivances  acquired  under  it  being  transferred  to  all  the 
processes  of  agriculture.  The  great  argument  of  the  Free-trader  | 
has  always  been  that  protection  is  injurious  to  our  agriculture,^ 
in  destroying  the  ability  of  other  nations  to  consume  its  products. 
If  we  would  not  consume  theirs,  they  could  not  ours.  The  result, 
through  the  influence  of  protection,  has  been  exactly  opposite  to 
that  assumed.  Under  it  we  have  acquired  such  skill  in  the  work- 
ing our  soils  and  in  gathering  and  delivering  their  products  to 
the  consumers,  that  we  boldly  walk  into  other  countries,  taking 
as  it  were  their  own  bread  from  their  own  mouths. 

By  the  Treasury  Reports,  the  number  of  Horses  in  the  United 
States  in  1865  equalled  3,889.019;  in  1887,  13,172,936, — the  in- 
crease equalling  9,273,917,  the  rate  of  increase  equalling  240 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  value  rose  from  ;^326,98s,8i3  to 
$946,096,154, —  the  increase  equalling  181619,110,341,  the  rate  of 
increase  equalling  nearly  200  per  cent.  The  number  of  Oxen  and 
other  Cattle  increased  in  the  same  period  from  6,895,324  to 
34,378,363, — the  increase  equalling  27,483,039,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease being  400  per  cent.  The  value  rose  from  ;^2io,776,i36  to 
$611,750,520,  the  increase  equalling  $400,974,384,  the  rate  of 
increase  equalling  very  nearly  200  per  cent.  Their  value  per 
head  fell  from  30.60  per  head  to  18.60  per  head.  The  number  of 
Milch  Cows  increased  from  5,779,644  to  14,856,414, — the  increase 
equalling  9,076,770.  Their  value  Increased  from  $273,081,701  to 
$366,252,173, — the  increase  equalling  $96,071,464,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease equalling  36  per  cent.  The  number  of  sheep  increased 
from  32,695,797,  having  a  value  of  $146,425,697,  to  43.S44.7SS, 
having  a  value  of  $89,279,926.  The  increase  in  number  equalled 
10,848,958.  The  decrease  in  value  equalled  $$7,14$,^^!.  The 
high  value  in  1865  is  one  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  In  1865  the  price  of  Upland  cotton  equalled  33  cents 
the  pound.  The  price  of  wool  rose  in  like  ratio.  In  the  period 
named  the  number  of  swine  increased  from  13,616,876  to 
44,346,525, — the  increase  equalling  30,729,649,  th«  rate  222  per 
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cent.  Their  value  increased  from  $120,673,158  to  $222,811,082, 
— the  increase  equalling  $102,137,924,  the  rate  of  increase  equal- 
ling about  83  per  cent.  Their  value  per  head  fell  from  $7.70 
to  $5.03  per  head.  The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  1865  was 
$1,102,884,344;  in  1887,  $2,409,043,418,— the  increase  equalling 
$1,306,159,074,  the  rate  of  increase,  something  over  120  per  cent. 
(See  tabular  statements  annexed.) 

The  increase  in  the  products  of  agriculture  is  necessarily  in  ra- 
tio to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed.  The  great  increase  in  our 
product  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  cattle,  and  swine,  shows  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  markets  have  been  opened  to  us  under  the  regime 
of  protection.  We  force  upon  other  countries  the  products  of 
our  soil  by  underselling  the  products  of  theirs  at  their  own  doors. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  our  rail- 
roads, the  service  performed  by  them,  measured  by  the  "  number 
of  tons  moved  one  mile,"  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio, 
the  length  of  haul  constantly  increasing.  The  number  of  tons 
moved  in  1865  by  the  thirteen  roads  which  have  been  selected 
as  the  representative  lines  equalled  2,162,730,318;  in  1887, 
21,219,788,337  tons, —  the  increase  equalling  19,057,058,019  tons, 
the  rate  of  increase  equalling  900  per  cent.  The  number  of  tons 
moved  one  mile  by  these  roads  in  1887  equalled  35  per  cent,  of 
the  total  movement,  which  equalled  60,061,069,996  tons.  At  a 
similar  ratio  for  1865,  the  total  movement  of  that  year  upon  all 
the  roads  equalled  6,250,000,000  tons.  From  1882  to  1887  inclu- 
sive, I  was  able  to  give  in  the  Manual  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  moved  one  mile  each  year,  which  with 
other  matters,  I  have  embodied  in  the  following  statement :  — 


Number  Tons            Tons           Earnings      v«-m;=fnT  TLitft 

v..^           of  of             Moved            from          ?S  ^tl''  Tons  Moved       ^.^ 

Tears.       jji,gg  Freight       per  Mile        Freight.        *m?J2'^  one  Mile.          ,R?e 

Worlted.  Moved.       Worked.              $               moved.  Jjuie. 

cts.  ots. 

1882....   95,752  360,490,375     3,765      485,778,341        1.347  39,302,209,249  31.236 

1883. ...106,938  400,453,439     3,747      539,509,831       1.347  44,664,923,445    1.226 

1884.... 113,172  399,074,749     3,528      505,869,910       1.267  44,725,207,677    1.124 

1885. ...122,110  437,040,099     3,580      509,690.992       1.170  49,151,894,469    1.057 

1886.... 125,146  482,245,254     8,856      550,359,054       1.140  52,802,070,529    1.042 

1887....  136,986  562,074,752     4,030      636,666,223       1.146  60,061,069,996    1.050 

The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  for  1865  equalled  3.06  cents,  assuming  the  average  rate 
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of  all  to  be  that  of  the  thirteen  roads  taken  as  representative 
lines.  Had  such  rate  been  charged  in  1887,  the  earnings  of 
all  from  freight  would  have  equalled  $1,884,980,950,  a  sum 
$1,213,214,727  greater  than  the  amount  actually  received, — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation,  of  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  country  has 
accumulated  its  vast  wealth.  An  addition  of  one  mill  per  ton  per 
mile  upon  the  movement  of  1887  would  have  increased  the  earn- 
ings from  freight  by  more  than  $60,000,000. 

If  a  single  passenger  train  fails  to  start  at  the  appointed  hour 
from  any  one  of  the  stations  in  any  considerable  city,  a  great 
crowd  is  the  immediate  result.  Should  three  or  four  trains  out 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  the  number  daily  moving,  fail  of  their  ap- 
pointed time,  a  vast  and  bewildered  crowd,  ferocious  or  dejected, 
as  suits  the  mood  of  each,  overflowing  the  station,  would  fill  the 
adjoining  streets,  order  at  once  giving  place  to  chaos.  The  mighty 
river  moves  on  unobserved,  with  its  world  of  waters,  the  present 
volume  seasonably  giving  place  to  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  arrest 
the  flow,  and  a  province  is  overwhelmed.  For  1888,  the  railroads 
of  the  country  will  have  2,000,000  tons,  having  a  value  of 
$60,000,000,  daily  offered  to  them  for  transportation.  In  a 
week,  with  the  ordinary  current  of  events,  12,000,000  tons,  having 
a  value  of  $360,000,000,  will  be  offered  for  movement.  Should 
the  flow  be  interrupted  for  a  week,  the  nation  would  be  terror- 
stricken,  and  every  kind  of  business  be  brought  to  a  stand.  Where 
are  the  sources  of  this  great  river  of  commerce,  moving  in  such 
might)'  volume.'  In  myriads  of  springs  which  protection  has 
opened,  and  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  flowed  with 
abundant  and  ever-increasing  supply.  Why  were  the  twenty-two 
years  just  past  the  first  in  our  history  to  witness  the  mighty 
flow  ?  For  the  reason  that  previous  thereto  neither  order,  nor 
law  nor  continuity  of  industries,  could  for  a  moment  be  de- 
pended upon.  Previous  thereto  South  Carolina  confronted  the 
National  Government  with  the  assassin's  bludgeon,  the  Northern 
Democracy  having  no  thought  but  to  yield  to  every  whim  or 
caprice  or  passion  in  which  the  leaders  in  that  little  hot -bed  of 
secession  might  indulge.  Every  man  who  is  old  enough  to  pass 
in  review  the  history  of  the  country  from  1832,  the  year  in  which 
the  name  "  Democracy "  was  first  given  to  the  combination  of 
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elements  which  now  comprise  it,  will  pass  in  review  a  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  was,  in  theory  at  least,  divested 
.  by  the  Democracy  of  every  function  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  existence.  In  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  the 
South,  the  great  purpose  of  the  Democracy  was  to  destroy  the 
system  of  protection,  the  work  of  the  Fathers.  The  country  was 
cursed  with  frequent  and  vast  issues  of  wild-cat  paper  money,  of 
which  that  issued  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  may  be  taken  as  an 
example,  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  Democracy,  having 
no  power  to  look  after  the  matter  of  chief  est  concern  with  a  com- 
mercial people, — the  instruments  of  exchange.  From  the  want 
of  exercise  of  such  power,  two  disastrous  suspensions  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  took  place.  Manufacturing  industries 
made  only  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  progress,  no  man  knowing, 
when  he  went  to  his  morning's  work,  whether  he  should  have  d.  gov- 
ernment over  his  head  at  nightfall.  Compared  with  the  period  of 
twenty-two  years  which  followed  the  war,  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  it  was  a  prolonged  nightmare, —  a  period  of  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  disaster.  Throughout  it  the  country  moved  cau- 
tiously along,  looking  for  pitfalls  on  every  side.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  the  party  in  power  was  constant  in  de- 
claring that  the  life  of  the  National  Government  was  always  at 
the  will  of  a  State,  and  certain  to  b6  assailed  should  it  manifest 
any  sympathy  with  humanity  or  spirit  of  progress .-"  Freedom 
and  protection  being  assured,  the  results  are  before  us  in  mass  too 
great  for  words  ;  in  beneficence  without  example, — vast  industries 
carried  on  by  well-paid,  well-fed,  and  contented  workmen;  vast 
works  which  make  neighbors  of  those  living  on  the  two  slopes 
of  the  continent,  and  for  the  first  time  secure  that  conscious 
unity  necessary  to  a  true  national  life.  Are  we  again  to  commit 
the  priceless  boon  of  our  newly  acquired  freedom,  with  all  the 
blessings  that  flow  from  it,  to  the  keeping  of  those  to  whom  a 
national  life  was,  and  may  again  be,  the  object  of  the  greatest 
aversion  and  dread .' 

I  measure  the  amount  and  rate  of  increase  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  by  that  of  the  tonnage  of  its  railroads. 
I  have  shown  that  this  tonnage  increased  from  70,000,000  tons  in 
1865  to  552,000,000  tons  in  1887, — its  value  increasing  in  like  ratio, 
the  aggregate  value  of  that  moved  in  1887  being  $13,327,830,000, 
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the  rate  of  increase  being  nearly  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  quantity  and  value  before  us, 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  condition  out  of  which  they 
grew —  a  hard-and-fast  system  of  protection —  was  the  most  fav- 
orable that  could  have  been  devised  for  the  advancement  of  the 
industries  and  material  welfare  of  the  nation.  With  a  statement 
of  the  gross  result,  I  might  well  rest.  Nothing  that  could  be 
added  would  give  additional  force  to  the  argument,  however  in- 
teresting might  be  the  details  and  the  story  of  the  processes  or 
methods  by  which  the  mighty  results  have  been  achieved.  I 
must  confine  myself  chiefly  to  results.  Nothing  would  be  more 
interesting  than  to  give  an  account  of  the  industries  of  Massachu- 
setts during  the  twenty-two  years.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy, 
as  the  State  takes  a  frequent  census  of  its  industries.  I  must 
content  myself  with  stating  that  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of 
the  State  increased  from  4,615,018  tons  in  1865  to  19,390,182 
tons  in  1887, —  the  increase  equalling  14,775,164  tons,  the  rate  of 
increase  equalling  320  per  cent.  ;  the  number  of  tons  carried 
equalling  14.3  tons  per  head  of  her  population,  which  increased 
from  1,344,060  in  1865  to  1,770,000  in  1887,  the  rate  of  increase 
equalling  40  per  cent.  Her  industries  increased  in  a  ratio  eight- 
fold greater.  At  ^50  the  ton,  a  low  estimate,  the  value  of  the  ton- 
nage of  her  railroads  for  1887  equalled  ^969,500,000,  or  550  per 
head  of  her  population.  This  tonnage  was  chiefly  the  product  of 
her  manufactures,  the  leading  articles  being  those  of  cotton, 
wool,  leather.  The  coal  consumed  in  the  State  was  chiefly 
delivered  by  water. 

The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1865  equalled  21,300,969  tons;  in  1887,  135,025,528  tons, — the 
rate  of  increase  being  530  per  cent.  The  tonnage  moved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  1887  equalled  100,000  tons  for  every 
working  day  of  ten  hours  each  during  the  year.  It  would  have 
loaded  100  ships  of  1,000  tons  each  every  working  day  of  the 
year. 

The  following  statements  give  the  most  important  items  of 
the  statistical  information  embodied  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Additional  statements  will  follow  further  on. 
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statement  showing  the  population  of  the  United  States;  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  same;  the  miles  constructed;  the  earnings  of  all  the  railroads; 
the  earnings  from  freight,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  transported  in 
each  year  from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Population. 

Miles  of 
Railroad. 

Miles 
constr'd. 

1,716 
2,449 
2,979 
4,616 
6,070 
7,379 
5,878 
4,097 
2,117 
1,711 
2,712 
2,280 
2,629 
4,746 
6,876 
9,796 

11,568 
6,741 
3,825 
3,608 
9,000 

12,014 

Earnings  of 
Railroads. 

Freight 
Barnings. 

Tons  Freight 
moved. 

1865 

34,748,000 
35,469,000 
36,211,000 
36,973,000 
37,756,000 
38,558,371 
39,605,000 
40,596,000 
41,677,000 
42,796,000 
43,961,000 
46,137,000 
46,363,000 
47,598,000 
48,886,000 
50,155,783 
51,495,000 
62,802,000 
64,165,000 
55,556,000 
56,976,000 
58,420,000 
59,893,000 

35,085 

36,801 

39,250 

42,229 

46,844 

62,914 

60,293 

66,171 

70,268 

72,385 

74,096 

76,808 

79,088 

81,717 

86,463 

93,349 

103,145 

114,713 

121,454 

126,379 

128,987 

137,986 

150,000 

$234,895,300 
246,560,000 
261,300,000 
282,874,000 
323,898,000 
370,300,000 
403,329,708 
465,241,055 
526,419,935 
520,466,016 
603,066,605 
497,257,959 
472,909,272 
490,103,351 
529,012,999 
615,401,931 
725,325,119 
728,987,310 
807,112,780 
763,306,608 
765,310,419 
822,191,949 
931,385,154 

8163,800,000 
173,592,000 
182,910,000 
197,960,000 
226,100,000 
250,000,000 
264,430,322 
340,931,785 
389,026,508 
379,466,935 
363,960,234 
361,137,376 
347,704,548 
365,496,061 
386,676,108 
467,748,928 
651,968,477 
485,778,341 
539,509,831 
502,869,910 
509,690,997 
650,359,054 
636,666,223 

70,000,000 

80,000,000 

92,000,000 

103,000,000 

120,000,000 

1866 

1867 

1868  

1869 

1870 

125,000,000 
145.000  000 

1871 

1872 

165,000,000 
188,000,000 
190,000,000 
190,000,000 
210,000,000 
210,000,000 
231,700,000 
280,000,000 
326,000,000 
336,000,000 
360,490,375 
400,453,489 
399,074,749 
437,040,097 
482,245,264 
552,074,752 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879     

1880     

1881 

1882 

1883  

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

II. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  net  tons  of  pig  iron;  of  rolled  iron;  of  steel 
rails  for  railroads ;  of  rails  of  all  kinds ;  of  steel  ingots,  and  of  iron  ore  shipped 
from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive. 


, 

Pig  iron. 

Rolled  iron, 
eicluding 

Steel  rails. 

Rails  of  all 

Bessemer 
steel  ingota 

Blooms 
from  pig, 

Tonsofiron 
ore  shipped 

X 

only  iron 
rails. 

kinds. 

and  other 
steel. 

and  iron 
ore. 

Superior 
mines. 

'i860 

931,582 

500,048 

356,292 
430,778 

15,262 
18,973 
22,000 

63,977 
73,555 
73,073 

264,662 
812,241 
630,396 

1866 

1,350,343 

595,311 

1867 

1,461,626 

579,838 

2,550 

462,108 

1868 

1,603,000 

598,286 

7,225 

506,714 

30,000 

75,200 

552,118 

1869 

1,916,641 

642,420 

9,650 

593,586 

35,000 

69,500 

691,536 

1870 

1,865,000 

705,000 

34,000 

620,000 

77,000 

62,259 

930,622 

1871 

1,911,608 

710,000 

38,250 

775,733 

82,000 

63,000 

873,152 

1872 

2,854,558 

941,992 

94,070 

1,000,000 

160,108 

58,000 

1,009,018 

1873 

2,868,278 

1,076,368 

129,015 

890,077 

222,652 

62,564 

1,301,952 

1874 

2,689,413 

1,110,147 

144,944 

729,413 

241,614 

61,670 

1,028,960 

1875 

2,266,581 

1,097,867 

290,863 

792,512 

436,575 

49,243 

998,207 

1876 

2,093,236 

1,042,101 

412,461 

879,629 

597,174 

44,628 

1,111,890 

1877 

2,314.585 

1,144,219 

432,169 

764,709 

637,972 

47,300 

1,136,465 

2,577.361 

1,232,686 

559,795 

882,685 

819,814 

50,045 

1,244,443 

1879 

3,070,875 

1,627,324 

693,113 

1,113,273 

1,047,506 

62,353 

1,540,773 

4,295,414 

1,838,906 

968,075 

1,461,837 

1,397,015 

74,589 

2,137,684 

1881 

4,641,564 

2,155,346 

1,355,519 

1,844,100 

1,778,912 

84,606 

2,592,242 

5,178,122 

2,265,957 

1,460,920 

1,688,794 

1,945,095 

91,293 

3,302,840 

1883 

5,146,972 

2,283,920 

1,295,740 

1,360,694 

1,874,359 

74,758 

2,622,174 

4,589,613 

1,931,747 

1,119,291 

1,144,851 

1,736,985 

57,005 

2,820,213 

4,529,869 

1,789,711 

1,079,400 

1,094,215 

1,917,350 

41,700 

2,752,333 

6,365,328 

2,259,943 

1,768,922 

1,792,601 

2,870,003 

41,909 

3,990,078 

7,187,206 

2,588,500 

2,354,132 

2,396,397 

3,739,760 

43,306 

5,307,671 
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Among  the  many  pressing  necessities  which  confronted  the 
nation  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  most  im- 
perious was  the  restoration  of  the  currency.  Congress  had 
indeed  early  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  National  Banks ;  thus  restoring  the  great  idea  of  the 
Fathers,  that  a  provision  of  adequate  instruments  of  exchange 
was  among  the  first  duties  of  the  Government, — a  function  wholly 
repudiated  by  the  Democracy,  on  the  ground  that  a  government 
that  could  create  a  bank  with  a  charter  having  loo  years  to  run, 
must  itself  have  a  corresponding  lease  of  life  to  look  after  and 
superintend  that  of  its  creature.  In  its  eyes  the  National 
Government  was  simply  a  "tenant  at  will."  As  the  United 
States  notes  were  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  the  average  pre- 
mium of  gold  for  1865  being  181,  the  currency  of  the  Banks  based 
upon  government  notes  or  gold,  and  always  upon  the  former  so 
long  as  their  value  was  less  than  that  of  gold,  were  equally  so. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  equalled  about  ;^  1,600,000,000, 
that  of  the  government  notes  equalling  ;S!698,ooo,ooo,  that  of  the 
notes  and  deposits  of  the  National  and  State  Banks  being 
;^900,ooo,ooo.  All  this  vast  mass  had  to  be  raised  to  the  value 
of  gold.  The  process  was  alike  slow  and  arduous.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  was  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  balance  in  our  foreign  trade.  During  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  we  had  to  make  very  large  shipments  of  gold  in  the 
lack  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  commerce.  So  exhausted  had 
the  nation  become,  that  in  a  period  of  eight  years  following  the 
close  of  the  war  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  equalled 
^825,743,647,  or  more  than  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  annually.  No  restora- 
tion of  specie  payments  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Banks  was 
to  be  thought  of  until  the  enormous  balances  annually  against 
us  could  be  converted  into  balances  in  our  favor.  For  eight 
years  after  the  war  the  exports  of  specie  exceeded  the  imports 
by  the  sum  of  ;^469,238,047.  In  1874  the  balance  of  trade, 
for  the  first  time,  turned,  to  the  extent  of  $18,876,698,  the 
exports  of  gold  over  the  imports  for  the  year  still  equalling 
;jS38, 1 75,499.  In  1876  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
equalled  $79,643,481;  in  1877,  $151,152,094;  and  in  1878, 
$257,814,234.  This  change  in  the  mighty  current  due  to  our 
industries,  prosperous  as  never  before  under  our  new  regime  of 
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protection,  was  that  which  placed  the  nation  fairly  on  its  feet. 
The  period  of  the  war  had  been  one  great  carnival  of  waste  as 
well  as  bloodshed.  By  hard  work  every  dollar  of  the  waste  was 
to  be  made  good.  So  completely  was  it  made  good  that  in  1878, 
thirteen  years  after  the  return  of  peace,  the  Government,  having 
first  reduced  its  circulation  to  ^^346,000,000,  was  enabled,  and 
with  it  the  Banks,  to  resume  specie  payments.  From  the  period 
of  resumption  the  progress  of  the  country  has  been  one  grand 
triumphal  march.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  Twenty-two 
Years  of  Protection  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country 
equalled  $737,786,247.  For  the  second  half,  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor  equalled  $1,533,016,274!  the  average  amount  for  the 
eleven  years  equalling  $140,000,00 !  For  the  first  period  of  eleven 
years,  the  exports  of  gold  over  imports  equalled  $619,214,592  ;  for 
the  second  period  of  eleven  years,  the  imports  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports by  the  sum  of  $97,859,984.*  All  this  under  a  hard-and-fast 
system  of  protection  which,  with  the  Free-Traders,  was  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  products  of  our  agriculture  by  our  barring 
out  of  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  Instead  of  this, 
protection  is  the  panoply  under  which  we  assail  the  industries  of 
all  other  nations. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  nature  has  indeed  been  bountiful 
to  us,  but  she  is  always  to  be  mastered  to  become  bountiful.  We 
have  in  the  United  States  vast  regions,  the  soil  of  which  is  so 
homogeneous  and  friable  that  it  can  be  well  worked  by  the  sim- 
plest appliances,  and  which  for  all  time  nature  has  been  enriching 
for  our  gain.  The  wealth  stored  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  in 
the  prairie  soils  of  the  West  is  greater  than  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  world.  So  easily  are  they  prepared  for  the  crop, 
that  the  first  raised  is  as  profitable  as  any  that  are  to  follow ;  and 
such  is  their  fertility,  that  crops  follow  year  after  year  without  the 
addition  of  a  particle  of  manure.  This  soil  has  made  us  financially 
the  masters  of  the  world.  While  it  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
the  nations,  it  compels  all  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  us ; 
the  penalty  of  war,  or  the  threat  of  it,  being  enough  to  reduce  their 
people  to  extreme  want.  I  ask  Free-Traders  to  study  the  annexed 
statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
"  Twenty-two  Years  of  Protection,"  and  see  if  it  can  teach  them 
anything.     Probably  not.    Lay  before  a  Free-Trader  the  figures 

♦  See  Tabular  Statement  on  page  167. 
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showing  that  in  a  period  of  "Twenty-Two  Years  of  Protection" 
the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country  increased  from  35,000 
to  150,000;  that  their  tonnage  has  gone  up  from  70,000,000  to 
550,000,000,  the  value  of  the  net  tonnage  for  1887  equalling 
g  1 3,000,000,000;  that  within  the  last  twelve  years  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  have  exceeded  the  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise by  the  sum    of   ^1,612,659,755,*   and    he    will    reply, 


*  The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in  each  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30th,  from  1866  to  1887.  The  phrases  ''net  imports"  and  "domes- 
tic exports"  indicate  that  all  merchandise  and  specie  imported  and  re-exported 
are  excluded  from  the  table.  The  column  headed  "Balance  of  Trade"  shows 
the  difference  between  the  net  imports  and  domestic  exports  of  merchandise 
without  reference  to  the  movement  of  specie.  A  X  mark  before  the  amoimt  in- 
dicates that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  when  no 
mark  occurs  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  this  country. 


|S 

Merchandise. 
Gold  Value. 

Trade. 

Specie. 

Specie 

■3 
E 

Net  Imports. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Balance. 

1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

$ 
423,470,646 
381,041,764 
344,873,441 
406,555,379 
419,803,113 
505,802,414 
610,904,622 
624,689,727 
550,556,723 
518,846,825 
445,938,766 

$ 
337,518,102 
279,786,809 
269.389,900 
275,166,697 
376,616,473 
428,398,908 
428,487,131 
505,033,439 
569,433,421 
499,284,100 
525,582,247 

85,952,544 
101,254,955 

75,483,541 
131,388,682 

43,188,640 

77,403,506 

182,417,491 

119,656,288 

X  18,876,698 

19,562,725 
X  79,643,481 

$ 

7,299,395 

16,178,299 

4,150,241 

5,585,462 

12,147,315 

7,231,395 

6,664,395 

10,777,909 

21,524,187 

12,625,704 

9,469,070 

82,648,374 
54,976,196 
83,745,975 
42,915,966 
43,883,802 
84,403,359 
72,798,240 
73,905,546 
59,699,686 
83,857,129 
50,088,691 

s 

75,343,979 

38,797,897 
79,595,734 
37,.S80,504 
31,736,487 
77,171,964 
66,133,845 
63,127,637 
38,175,499 
71,231,425 
40,569,621 

Tot. 

5,232,483,420 

4,494,697,227 

737,786,247 

113,653,372 

732,867,964 

619,214,592 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Tot. 


438,518,130 
422,895,034 
433,679,124 
656,262,441 
624,213,229 
707,337,049 
703,565,144 
652,148,936 
562,020,520 
621,875,835 
679,159,480 


6,501,680,914 


589,670,224 
680,709,268 
698,340,790 
823,946,353 
883,925,947 
7.33,239,732 
804,223,632 
724,964,852 
726,682,946 
665,964,529 
703,022,923 


8,034,697,198 


X  151,152,094 
X  257,814,234 
X  264,661,666 
X  167,683,912 
X  259,712,718 
X  25,902,683 
X  100,658,488 
X  72,815,916 
X  164,662,426 
X  44,088,694 
X  23,863,443 


Xl,533,016,274 


27,746,915 
23,143,074 
12,853,594 
85,239,284 
105,395,594 
36,535,182 
18,292,239 
20,518,514 
25,386,908 
18,054,363 
46,883,441 


420,049,708 


43,134,738 
27,061,885 
17,555,035 
9,347,893 
14,226,944 
43,480,271 
21,623,181 
50,225,635 
24,376,110 
51,924,117 
22,710,340 


322,188,724 


15,387,823 

3,918,811 

4,701,441 

X  75,891,391 

X  91,168,650 

6,945,089 

3,330,942 

29,707,121 

X  1,010,798 

33,869,754 

X  24,173,101 


X  97,859,984 
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his  eye  wandering  in  vacancy,  "  Sad,  sd*d !  It  is  all  wrong. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  principle  in  the  whole  of  it."  To 
him  everything  is  upon  one  dead  level,  one  being  equal  to 
twenty,  or  twenty  to  one,  just  as  it  suits  the  necessities  of  his 
position.  As  he  cannot  compare  quantities,  he  is  incapable  of 
warmth  or  emotion.  As  he  cannot  weigh  evidence,  he  moves  in 
one  eternal  round. 

I  have  described  the  mass,  552,074,752  tons,  of  products, 
having  a  value  of  ;^i3,337,830,ooo,  moved  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  1887,  the  increase  in  net  tonnage  in  a  single 
year  being  52,500,000  tons  ;  in  value,  $1,660,000,000!  With  this 
vast  mass  in  tons  and  value  in  hand,  it  should,  if  Free  Trade  be 
worth  anything  as  a  principle,  be  indifferent  to  us  whether  we 
purchased  at  home  or  abroad  whatever  we  wished  to  consume, 
even  to  the  full  value  of  our  products.  According  to  the  Free- 
Trader  we  are  always  to  buy  in  the  "  cheapest  market,"  and  the 
Price-Currents  show  that  almost  every  article  of  iron,  steel,  and 
of  textiles,  is  produced  at  a  lower  cost  abroad  than  at  home.  But 
of  the  total  value  —  $13,337,830,000  —  of  the  tonnage  produced 
in  1887,  we  were  able  to  send  abroad  only  $703,022,923,  or  5  per 
cent ;  although  we  plied,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  every  market 
in  the  world.  To  such  an  extent  only  could  we  purchase  abroad. 
All  beyond  had  to  be  of  domestic  provision.  The  degree  of 
foreign  consumption  of  our  products,  compared  with  the  mass,  is 
not  only  insignificant,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  quantity,  inca- 
pable of  rapid  increase.  Our  great  exports  are  cotton  and  food. 
Only  one  of  the  nations  takes  any  considerable  quantity  of  food ; 
all  others  are  in  this  respect  mainly  self-supporting.  The  prod- 
uct of  cotton  cannot  be  increased  without  seriously  reducing  its 
price.  We  have  forced  the  sale  of  bread-stuffs  abroad  until  we 
have  reduced  their  price  one-half.  With  all  the  advantages  of 
the  West,  the  raising  of  wheat  has  come  to  be  as  close  a  business 
as  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  cotton.  It  is  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  population,  now  equalling  2,000,000  annually,  that 
the  great  support  of  all  our  industries  is  to  come.  Within  ten 
years  from  the  present  time  25,000,000,  will  be  added  to  our  pop. 
ulation,  while  the  power  of  our  people  to  consume  increases  in  a 
ratio  twice  or   thrice  greater  than  that  of  their  numbers.     For- 
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eign  trade  offers  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  shape  of  increase. 
In  1882  the  exports  of  the  country  equalled  $733,239,732  ;  in  1887, 
;? 703,022,923, —  the  decrease  in  value  in  the  five  years  equalling 
$30,216,800.  In  1882  the  net  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country 
equalled  270,000,000  tons,  having  a  value  of  $8,537,200,000, 
against  a  net  tonnage  of  412,500,000  tons  in  1887,  having  a  value 
of  $13,327,830,000, —  the  increase  in  value  in  the  period  of  five 
years  equalling  $4,790,600,000!  the  rate  of  increase  equalling 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  annually.  By  1895  the  external  or  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  will  not  exceed  2%,  per  cent,  of  its  domestic 
trade.  A  sum  like  $703,022,923  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  our  for- 
eign trade  is  a  good  thing ;  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  guarding  and  encouraging  it,  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  a  de- 
clining one  :  but  no  more  sanctity  attaches  to  a  ton  of  merchan- 
dise destined  for  a  foreign  market  than  to  one  to  be  consumed  at 
home.  If  matters  are  to  receive  attention  in  ratio  to  their 
magnitude,  then  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country  should  receive 
nineteen  times  as  much  attention  as  its  foreign  trade.  The  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  in  1887, 
equalled  $1,660,000,000,  a  sum  $960,000,000  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  year.  "But,_  innocently  asks  the 
the  Free-Trader,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  "  why  not  import 
$300,000,000  in  value  of  articles  of  iron  and  steel, —  a  value 
equal  to  the  domestic  product  for  1 887, —  and  save  thereby  ten 
per  cent.,  the  difference  in  cost  in  the  two  countries .' "  Here  is 
a  case  where  ^ne  question  is  well  answered  by  another :  "  How 
are  we  to  pay .' "  The  mere  act  of  importation  does  not  create 
the  means.  It  is  always  easy  to  run  into  debt.  If  all  legal  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  were  thrown 
down,  English  manufacturers  would  naturally  say,  "  Now  is  our 
time ;  we  must  put  every  thing  in  motion."  In  their  schedules 
of  wants  they  would  very  naturally  increase  their  stocks  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  adding,  perhaps  a  million  dollars  or  so  to 
their  orders  therefor,  the  greater  part  to  come  from  the  United 
States.  But  by  the  time  that  $100,000,000  in  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish iron  and  steel  had  been  put  upon  our  market,  the  question  of 
payment  for  what  had  been  sent  forward  would  so  engross  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  makers  that  they  would  wholly  lose  sight 
of  the  $200,000,000  in  value  still  to  go  on.    For  such  payment  pro- 
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vision  could  be  made  only  in  two  ways, — by  reducing  the  ordinary 
line  of  imports,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  silks,  &c.,  transferring 
the  amount  liberated  thereby  to  the  payment  of  the  increased 
importations  of  iron  and  steel — (a  proposition  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Free-Trader,  for  with  him  every  tub  is 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom), — or  by  drawing  down  the  reserves 
in  gold,  the  universal  equivalent,  of  the  issuers  of  paper  money. 
The  moment  their  reserves  were  encroached  upon,  the  issuers,  to 
recoup  themselves,  would  have  to  call  in  their  loans,  and  refuse, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  new  ones.  As  all  their  obligations 
are  presently  due,  nothing  would  be  left  to  them,  should  the  run 
upon  them  become  persistent,  but  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
Our  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  kind ;  and  unless  we  keep 
a  good  look-out,  the  future  is  certain  to  repeat'  the  past,  for  a 
great  and  rich  nation  may  go  beyond  its  immediate  means  almost 
as  readily  as  a  small  and  poor  on«.  To  see  what  would  be  the 
result  in  the  future  of  excessive  importation,  no  matter  of  what 
kind  of  merchandise,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  crowning 
achievement,  in  the  United  States,  of  Free  Trade.  In  1832  every 
thing  was  on  an  even  keel,  the  condition  of  the  country  being 
one  of  unexampled  prosperity,  due  to  the  highly  protective  Tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828.  In  1833  Free  Trade  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  "  Compromise  "  measure  was 
the  result.  The  new  departure  of  the  great  Republic  was  hailed 
with  rapturous  delight  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  old  world, 
who  saw  in  it  infinite  opportunities  opened  before  J;hem.  In  1832 
the  imports  of  the  country  equalled  ;g  101,029,266;  in  1834  they 
ran  up  to  ;^i26,S2i,ooo;  in  1835  to  ^149,895,742,  and  in  183610^ 
^189,980,217.  By  this  time  the  foreign  manufacturers,  seeing 
that  the  nation  was  squandering  in  riotous  living  the  greater  part 
of  the  merchandise  sent  over,  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  hack 
some  returns.  The  only  kind  of  merchandise  available  therefor 
was  gold.  Its  withdrawal  from  the  banks  for  such  purpose  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  financial  crash  this  country  ever  witnessed, 
rivalling  in  magnitude,  and  in  the  terrible  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed, the  South  Sea  Bubble  or  the  Mississippi  Scheme.  A  large 
proportion,  in  value,  of  the  excess  of  merchandise  sent  out  under 
the  new  regime  of  Free  Trade,  was  a  total  loss.  But  where  foreign- 
ers suffered  the  loss  of  a  million,  our  loss  was  fifty-fold  greater. 
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Vast  numbers  of  our  Banks  had  to  be  wound  up.  Our  industries 
were  so  completely  wrecked  that  ten  years  hardly  sufficed  to  re- 
store them  to  a  condition  at  all  approaching  their  former  prosperity. 
From  1 836  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  steadily  and  rapidly 
declined  to  1843,  when  they  equalled  for  the  year  only  $86,238,395, 
a  sum  less  by  $14,790,868  than  in  1832.  For  ten  years  under 
the  regime  of  Free  Trade  and  Democracy,  we  moved  backward 
instead  of  forward, —  a  strange  a.nomaly  for  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  infinite  opportunities.  Compare  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1843,  of  Free  Trade  and  Democracy,  with 
the  ten  years  of  Protection  and  Republicanism  ending  with  1887. 
Within  the  latter  we  constructed  7i,354miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,soo,cxx),ooo,  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  running 
up  from  155,758,000  net  tons,  having  a  value  of  $4,980,150,000  to 
412,500,000  net  tons  in  1887,  having  a  value  of  $13,327,830,000 
the  increase  in  value  for  the  ten  years  equalling  $8,347,680,000! 
In  the  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  1843  there  was  hardly  a 
perceptible  increase  in  our  internal  trade.  During  that  period 
of  ten  years,  one  grand  passion  inspired  the  Democracy,  —  the 
destruction  of  the  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  with  it  every  element  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Although 
the  "  Compromise  "  measure  of  1833  was  received  by  English 
manufacturers  with  such  satisfaction,  nothing  could  have  worked 
more  disastrously  for  them ;  as  it  destroyed  our  ability,  even 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  and  all  our  opportuni- 
ties, to  keep  up  the  ordinary  volume  of  domestic  merchandise 
for  export. 

Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  England  to-day  as  Free  Trade 
with  the  United  States.  With  the  destruction  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries, —  and  Free  Trade  would  destroy  them, —  we  could 
not  take  from  her  one-half  in  value  of  the  merchandise  that  we  now 
take.  A  nation  that  can  in  a  single  year  produce  and  put  upon  her 
railroads  merchandise  having  a  value  of  $13,300,000,000,  increas- 
ing the  amount  in  a  single  year  by  the  sum  of  $1,660,000,000, 
will  have  plenty  of  money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  articles  for 
the  production  of  which  she  has  neither  the  training,  the  fancy,  or 
time ;  but  from  which  foreigners  reap  a  good  harvest,  one  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  abundant.  By  1895,  the  value 
of  the  tonnage  put  upon  our  railroads  will  equal  $26,000,000,000. 
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It  is  far  better  for  England  to  be  content  with  the  overflow  than 
to  seek  to  destroy  the  processes  by  which  such  marvellous  results 
have  been  and  are  achieved.  With  a  people  situated  as  are 
those  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
their  power  to  purchase  from  other  countries  is  always  to  be  in 
ratio  to  the  degree  with  which  the  industries  proper  to  their  nat- 
ural conditions  are  protected ;  as  their  wealth  is  certain  to  be  in 
ratio  to  the  degree  of  such  protection,  their  foreign  trade  being 
always  in  ratio  to  the  degree  of  their  wealth. 

The  great  question  in  our  foreign  trade  is  not  that  of  pur- 
chase, but  that  of  payment.  Foreign  markets  will  take  only  a 
limited  and  uniform  amount  of  what  we  produce,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  food  and  cotton.  In  what  form  shall  we  take  the  pro- 
ceeds ?  The  proper  rule  is  to  take  them  in  those  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise which  we  are  not  by  our  climate  and  natural  conditions 
well  fitted  to  produce.  For  all  articles  of  consumption  beyond,  say, 
;^700,ooo,ooo  in  value,  we  must  look  to  ourselves.  If  we  could  send 
abroad  "garden  truck"  of  the  value  of  ^500,000,000  annually,  we 
could  then  increase  our  annual  consumption  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise by  a  like  amount.  But  as  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must,  by 
making  it  the  basis  of  labor  on  our  own  soil,  convert  the  most 
transient  and  perishable  of  products  into  permanent  forms  of 
utility  and  beauty.  Such  products,  with  our  industries  as  they 
now  are,  make  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole.  It  is  their 
conversion  that  gives  employment  to  vast  bodies  of  well-paid 
workmen.  The  greater  part  of  the  wages  of  the  operatives  in 
our  domestic  establishments  go  for  rent,  fuel,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
potatoes,  fish,  many  kinds  of  meat  which  cannot  be  exported^ 
and  for  the  products  of  orchard  a;nd  garden.  The  workman  can- 
not be  housed  abroad ;  while  hardly  one  of  the  articles  named 
has  an  exportable  value.  But  for  protection,  which  creates  a 
market  for  them,  they  would  at  home  have  hardly  any  other  use 
but  to  support  the  producer.  To  have  a  value  they  must  be 
consumed  on  or  near  the  spot  where  they  are  grown. 

To  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  articles 
appropriate  to  it  there  is  no  limit.  The  States  of  Ohio  or  Ala- 
bama could  each  well  produce  iron  equal  in  quantity  to  the  whole 
amount  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  State  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  value  of  her  agricultural  products^ 
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raises  very  little  for  export.  Her  farmers  might  with  entire  ease 
provide  food,  excepting  a  little  flour  and  corn,  and  the  shelter  re- 
quired by  the  entire  manufacturing  population  of  the  country. 
Our  farmers  everywhere  could  easily  double  their  product,  sufficient 
encouragement  being  given.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  hail 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  planting  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments near  them.  The  550,000,000  tons  of  freight  moved 
in  1887  upon  our  railroads  might,  with  an  adequate  demand,  be 
doubled  in  three  or  four  years.  As  it  is,  the  tonnage  went  from 
437,040,099  tons,  in  1885,  to  552,074,752  tons,  in  1887,  the  in- 
crease in  two  years  being  115,034,653  tons.  The  increase  in 
value  of  the  net  increase,  78,776,005  of  tons,  at  ;^30  per  ton, 
equalled  $2,363,280,150,  the  yearly  increase  in  value  equalling 
$1,181,640,000.  Is  not  here  the  bank  account  upon  which  to 
draw  if  we  wish  to  become  free  purchasers  of  merchandise, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad .'  A  good  illustration  of  the  protec- 
tive spirit  with  which  every  person  seeking  to  get  on  in  the  world 
is  instinct,  are  the  laws  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  by  which 
the  towns,  the  political  units,  are  authorized  to  remit  taxes  upon 
such  manufacturing  establishments  as  desire  to  take  up  their, 
abode  with  them.  Here  is  protection  in  a  nutshell,  perfect  in 
theory  and  practice, —  a  present  sacrifice  for  a  greater  good  in 
another  form.  The  finished  product  costs  here  more  than  it  does 
abroad,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  the  Old  World ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  purchasing 
the  cheaper  foreign  product,  while  we  have  abundant  means,  by 
exchange  in  kind,  of  purchasing  the  home-made.  As  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  our  products  cannot  be  sent  abroad,  we 
reduce  our  means  in  ratio  as  we  refuse  or  neglect  to  work  them 
upon  our  own  soil.  We  cannot  set  up  manufacturing  establish- 
ments unless  we  say  to  those  who  are  to  operate  them  that  the 
difference  in  labor  in  the  United  States  and  the  Old  World  shall 
be  made  up  to  them  by  a  system  of  protective  duties.  In  agri- 
culture we  have  adequate  protection  in  the  great  burdens  resting 
upon  the  soil  of  England,  our  great  purchaser.  We  cultivate  an 
acre  of  wheat,  harvest  and  deliver  the  product  at  a  railroad  sta- 
tion, for  $6.50.  The  Englishman  has  to  pay  in  rent  and  tithes 
$8.75  per  acre  before  he  can  drop  the  seed  into  the  ground.  By 
a  system  of  protective  duties  we  must  extend  a  similar  advantage 
to  all  other  departments  of  our  industry. 
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An  apt  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  of  protection  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States  is  that  afforded  by  the  rapid  prog- 
ress made  in  the  production  of  steel,  in  an  equally  rapid  decline 
in  its  price,  in  the  enormous  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  its  use,  and  in  the  consequent  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  In  1865  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
equalled  15,000  tons.  In  1867  steel  rails  were  first  made,  the 
make  for  that  year  equalling  2,500  tons.  In  1887  the  total  make 
equalled  3,738,783  tons,  of  which  2,396,397  were  rails.  The  value 
of  the  total  product  equalled  about  ;^  120,000,000.  The  total 
make,  up  to  the  close  of  1887  equalled,  21,646,007  tons  ;  of  rails, 
14,697,172  tons.*  It  would  be  interesting,  had  I  the  time,  to 
distribute  the  items  that  made  up  the  cost  of  the  product  the  past 
year,  in  order  to  see  how  much  went  for  the  remuneration  of 
capital,  and  how  much  for  that  of  labor, —  the  capital  includ- 
ing not  only  that  invested  in  works  for  smelting  the  ores  and 
converting  the  product,  but  in  works  for  raising  the  ores  and  coal 
in  the  mines  of  each,  and  in  works  for  the  transportation  of  the 
raw  material  as  well  as  the  finished  product.  The  quantity 
of  raw  material  used  equalled  about  three  times  the  finished 
product, —  the  raw  material  and  product  for  the  year  equalling, 
say,  14,000,000  tons.  The  cost  of  the  1 1,000,000  tons  of  coal  and 
ores,  which  at  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  mines  equalled  ^16,500,000, 
went  almost  wholly  to  labor.  Of  the  cost  of  transportation, 
which  at  $1.50  per  ton,  equalled  ;^i6,500,ooo,  more  than  two- 
thirds,  or  ^11,000,000,  went  for  labor.  Of  the  great  item,  the 
cost  of  the  conversion  of  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct, more  than  three-quarters  went  for  labor.     Of  the  total  value 


»The 

prodactioi] 

[  of  steel  of  all  kinds  in 

the  United  States  from  1868  to  1887  has  been  as 

foUows,- 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

30,000 
35,000 
77,000 
82,000 
160,108 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

222,652 
241,614 
436,575 
595,174 
637,972 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

819,834 
1,047,506 
1,397,015 
1,778,912 
1,945,095 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1,874,559 
1,736,585 
1,917,350 
2,870,003 
3,738,783 

Total  product  i 

for  the  20 

years,  21,646,007  tons. 

The  production 

of  Steel  Rails  from  1867  to  1887,  i 

inclusive,  was  as 

follows  — 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

5  867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

2,550 

7,225 

9,650 

34,000 

38,250 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

94,070 
129^015 
144,944 
290,863 
412,461 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

432,169 
559,795 
698,113 
960,075 
1,355,519 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1,460,920 
1,295,746 
1,119,291 
1,079,400 
1,768,920 
2,396,997 

Total  toDi  of  rails,  14,697,171 
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of  the  product,  four-fifths,  or  ;^94,ooo,ooo,  went  for  labor,  sustained 
in  great  measure  by  products  of  agriculture  having  little  or  no 
exportable  value,  but  which  worked  up  on  the  spot,  as  it  were, 
are  turned  into  forms  of  the  greatest  utility, —  into  those  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  rests.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  great  activity  in  all  the  departments 
of  production  and  trade  which  the  distribution  to  labor  of 
;^94,ooo,ooo,  by  a  single  industry,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
necessarily  creates,  the  increase  in  value  in  a  single  year  exceed- 
ing ;$30,ooo,ooo, — the  increase  in  quantity  of  raw  material 
required  for  the  product  equalling,  with  the  product,  4,000,000 
tons,  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  increase,  52,500,000  tons, 
of  the  net  railroad  tonnage  for  the  year.  It  would  not  be  diffi 
cult  to  point  out  in  the  increase  of  the  products  of  other  indus- 
tries enough  to  make  up  approximately  the  grand  total.  We 
may  well  accept  the  general  result  as  stated,  when  one  industry, 
and  that  by  no  means  a  dominant  one,  contributed  so  large  a 
proportion  of  it.  Every  interest  or  person  connected  with  the 
manufacture  was  enriched,  or  prospered,  in  ratio  to  the  amount 
produced.  The  maker  got  a  good  profit,  labor  was  well  paid,  well 
fed,  and  well  housed.  The  business  of  the  great  carriers  was 
largely  increased.  Other  industries  turned  into  money  products 
equalling  ^94,000,000,  or,  we  may  say,  the  greater  part  of  the 
^120,000,000  in  value  ;  for  nearly  the  whole  was  spent  upon  our 
own  soil  for  products  which,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
would  never  have  been  produced.  Our  people  can  as  readily  pay 
for  7,500,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  in  1890,  provided  it  is  made 
at  home,  as  for  the  3,700,000  made  at  home  in  1887,  for  the 
reason  that  in  1890,  as  in  1887,  payments  would  be  made  in  kind. 
We  could  not  in  1887  have  imported  one-half  of  the  domestic 
make  of  the  same  year  without  creating  a  disturbance  which 
might  have  inflicted  upon  the  country  a  loss  fivefold  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  import.  We  can  have  all  the  steel  rails  we  need, 
should  it  be  5,000,000  tons  in  1890,  or  10,000,000  tons  in  1891,  or 
15,000,000  tons  in  1892,  due  notice  of  such  probable  demand 
being  given,  and  pay  for  the  product  as  easily  as  we  paid  for  that 
of  1887,  the  country  becoming  rich  and  prosperous  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  produced.  We  can  pay  for  only  a  small  quantity  of  them, 
if  we  have  to  send  gold  abroad  therefor,  of  which  we  produce 
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annually  only  a  little  over  $30,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  it  be- 
ing needed  as  reserves  against  the  constantly  increasing  volume 
of  our  currency.  The  function  or  attribute  of  transcendent 
importance  possessed  by  gold  and  possessed  by  no  other  kind  of 
merchandise,  is  an  element  which  the  Free-Traders  never  take 
into  account, — for  the  reason  that  they  are  incapable  of  comparing 
quantities,  of  weighing  evidence,  or  of  mastering  natural  laws. 
With  them,  one  thing  is  always  the  equivalent  of  any  other  thing, 
whether  it  be  the  planetary  system  or  the  little  contrivance  which 
illustrates  the  motion  of  the  bodies  composing  it.  Free-Traders 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perpetual  motion  of  anything  out. 
Once  set  them  agoing,  they  never  stop,  so  extreme  being  the  ten- 
uity that  no  perceptible  friction  is  involved. 

But  the  striking  picture  is  by  no  means  wholly  complete 
The  rails  produced  were  sent  to  the  frontier  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  advancing  tide  of 
settlers.  The  12,500  miles  constructed  in  1887  could  not  do  much 
for  the  year;  but  the  10,000  miles  constructed  in  1886,  moved  in 
1887,  say,  1,500  tons  to  the  mile,  or  15,000,000  in  all,  the  quantity 
exceeding  one  quarter  of  the  increase  of  the  net  tonnage  for  the 
year,  that  of  the  new  lines  being  wholly  net.  The  value  of  such 
increase  at  $30  the  ton  equalled  $450,000,000,  or  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  increase  of  value  for  the  year, — the  increase 
being  a  new  creation  of  capital  to  be  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  land.  The  cost,  at  $37  the  ton,  of  the  2,396,377  tons  pro- 
duced in  1887,  equalled  $88,665,941, — a  sum  $361,334,059  less  than 
the  value  of  the  new  tonnage  of  the  year.  By  the  construction  of 
railroads  we  instantly  levy  a  tribute  upon  nature,  that  for  a  single 
year  far  exceeding  their  cost.  In  this  way  we  become  rich  in 
ready  money,  as  well  as  in  invested  capital,  in  ratio  to  the  extent 
and  cost  of  our  public  works.  From  the  examples  given,  one 
may  readily  accept  the  statements  for  the  increase  of  tonnage 
and  value  for  the  year.  Without  such,  the  result  as  stated 
would  seem  wholly  incredible.  I  am  certain  that,  had  the  state- 
ments of  tonnage,  with  the  value  of  the  same,  moved  upon  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  1887,  with  the  increase  in  tons 
and  value  for  the  year,  been  brought  to  me  as  a  brief  upon  which 
to  base  an  argument  in  favor  of  some  great  concession  or  immu- 
nity,—  the  immunity,  all  that  they  require,  being  to  be  let  wholly 
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alone, — I  should,  had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the  subject,  have  refused 
to  proceed  without  a  full  verification  of  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  laid  before  me.  But  the  statement  of  quantities  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Manual,  where  they  have,  with  the 
annual  increments,  appeared  from  year  to  year  for  the  whole 
period'  of  Twenty-two  Years  of  Protection.  They  have  by  no 
means  been  improvised  for  the  occasion.  The  estimate  of  values 
ascertained  I  have  based  upon  adequate  grounds, —  upon  the 
value  of  the  tonnage  of  the  New  York  Canals.  I  am  confident 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads,  being  of  a  higher  class,  has  a 
higher  relative  value  than  that  moved  on  the  canals. 

Within  a  period  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1887,  steel  rails 
have  been  produced  in  quantity  to  single-track  our  whole  mile- 
age,—  150,000  miles.  If  we  had  not  produced  them  we  could 
not  have  imported  one-quarter  the  make,  nor  have  built  one- 
half  the  mileage  we  have  built.  We  should  consequently  have 
been  without  the  prime  conditions  of  our  prosperity, —  abundant, 
rapid,  and  cheap  means  of  transportation.  I  have  shown  that, 
had  the  rates  for  1887  been  the  same  as  in  1865,  the  earnings 
from  freight  of  our  railroads  would  have  been  ;^  1,200,000,000 
more  than  they  were.  In  1 877  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  charged 
for  the  movement  of  freight  on  the  thirteen  roads  taken  as  repre- 
sentative lines  equalled  1.512  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  the  gross 
receipts  from  freight  for  that  year  being  ^100,308,915.  In  1887 
the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  same  lines 
equalled  .826  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  earnings  from  freight 
equalling  $176,247,246.  Had  the  rates  for  1882  been  charged 
for  1887,  their  earnings  would  have  equalled  $322,355,169, — a  sum 
greater  by  $146,107,923  than  that  received.  Without  protection 
we  should  have  had  comparatively  few  steel  rails,  for  without  it 
we  should  have  had  no  means  of  paying  for  them.  Without  steel 
rails,  the  tonnage  of  our  railroads  would  not  have  equalled  one- 
half  its  present  magnitude  nor  one-half  its  present  value.  In 
place  of  moving  552,000,000  tons  of  freight  in  1887,  it  is  not 
probable  that  over  250,000,000  tons  would  have  been  moved,  the 
rates  far  exceeding  those  now  charged.  In  place  of  $13,300,000,000, 
the  value  of  the  tonnage  of  1887,  we  should  not  have  had 
values  exceeding  $5,500,000,000.  Without  steel  rails,  wheat  grown 
500  miles  west  of  Chicago  would  have  had  no  commercial  value. 
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the  territory  which  is  the  great  seat  of  its  production  remain- 
ing a  desert.  It  is  results  like  these  that  vindicate  the  principle 
of  protection  with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  imparted  by  words. 
Steel  rails  for  railroads,  or  rather  protection,  of  which  they  are 
the  growth,  have  changed  the  face  of  our  continent  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  people. 

The  potent  cause  of  the  enormous  material  progress  made  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  "  Twenty-Two  Years 
of  Protection  "  is  mainly  a  moral  one,  —  a  conviction  that,  no 
matter  the  enterprise  upon  which  a  man  embarked,  his  flank  and 
rear  were  secure  from  all  attack.  If  he  failed  it  was  his  own. 
fault.  During  the  "  Twenty-Two  Years  of  Protection,"  it  never 
occurred  to  the  manufacturer  that,  before  hoisting  his  gates,  he 
must  look  at  the  telegraph  columns  of  his  morning  paper  to 
see  whether  South  Carolina  had  passed  her  third  Ordinance 
of  Secession !  When  we  consider  in  what  a  perfectly  secure 
position  the  industries  of  the  country  were  placed,  and  the  vast 
opportunities  open  before  our  people,  we  can  now,  in  the  light  of 
the  past,  see  that  to  build  115,000  miles  of  railroad  in  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years,  at  a  cost  of  ^4,000,000,000,  —  a  sum  consid- 
erably bigger  than  the  national  debt  of  England  ;  to  pay  off,  in 
the  same  time,  ;^  1,600,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  all  incurred 
because  Democracy  for  thirty  years  kept  steadily  repeating  that 
our  National  Government  was  a  sham  without  any  right  to  be ; 
to  increase  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  from  70,000,000 
tons  to  550,000,000  tons,  —  was,  with  protection  as  an  cegis,  no 
great  affair  after  all.  The  whole  process  went  on  without  worry 
or  fuss,  as  smoothly  as  the  planetary  system.  The  task  which 
each  man  had  before  him  was  to  make  one,  two  ;  and  three,  four. 
If  the  impulse  was  selfish  the  work  redeemed  it.  It  is  better  to 
raise,  organize,  equip,  and  put  into  the  field  great  armies  to  build 
lines  of  railroads  spanning  a  continent,  than  to  raise,  organize, 
equip,  and  put  into  the  field  great  armies  for  mutual  slaughter. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  Roebling  and  build  a  Brooklyn  Bridge,  than  a  . 
Von  Moltke,  ever  so  cunning  in  the  devilish  art  of  destruction. ' 
There  is  something  ennobling  in  diving  deep  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  to  bring  back  bountiful  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
coal  and  oil ;  in  erecting  vast  works  for  the  smelting  of  ores  of 
iron  and  its  conversion  into  every  form  of  utility.     Throughout 
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history  the  worker  in  iron  has  led  the  roll  of  honor.  We  instinct- 
ively touch  our  hats  at  the  mention  of  Tubal-cain,  the  first  at  the 
sublime  art,  who  undoubtedly  did  his  best  to  make  one  equal 
two  ;  and  who,  if  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  his  race,  soon  made 
one  equal  ten  !  We  esteem  him  none  the  less.  The  contempla- 
tion of  mere  masses  of  rocks  that  touch  the  skies  is  ennobling. 
The  beholder  is  a  better  man  for  the  sight.  The  Pyramids,  per- 
haps only  creations  of  human  vanity,  have  testified  through  the 
ages  to  a  sublime  faculty  in  man.  But  what  we  have  done 
has  been  wisely  done.  In  the  erection  of  the  great  monuments 
which  express  the  genius  of  our  people,  labor  has  always  been 
elevated,  never  depressed, —  the  workman  has  never  toiled  in 
vain.  By  their  means  the  nations  are  fed.  Wheat  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  1,500  miles  inland  from  New  York,  has  driven 
out  of  the  London  markets  that  of  the  Lincolnshire  farmer. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  Englishmen  to  study  a  little  the 
Yankee  magic  that  does  all  this,  rivalling  that  of  Prospero,  and 
give  up,  for  the  moment,  their  eternal  talk  about  the  blessings  of 
Free  Trade  ?  Why  do  not  English  statesmen,  philanthropists, 
and  humanitarians  seek  to  lighten  the  cruel  burdens  resting  upon 
their  agricultural  industries  ?  One  fairly  nauseates  when  going 
through  their  periodicals  at  the  endless  talking  and  no  doing. 
Nations  need  sometimes  to  imitate  the  method  of  nature,  which 
casts  out,  often  through  a  mighty  struggle,  whatever  disturbs  the 
peaceful  working  of  her  laws.  Of  this  we  can  point  to  an  example 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

In  all  new  countries  labor  is  the  chief  thing  in  demand,  to 
subdue  nature  to  the  uses  of  civilized  life.  So  early  as  1731, 
the  high  price  of  labor  in  the  North  American  colonies  was 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  why 
the  colonists  could  not  well  compete  with  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  mother  country.  Labor  in  the  United  States 
in  1888,  as  in  1731,  has  a  great  deal  more  work  before  it  than 
it  can  well  do.  We  have  yet  hardly  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  our  continent.  To  reclaim  it,  vast  works  are  to  be  yearly 
constructed.  The  price  of  labor  depends  everywhere  upon 
opportunity.  In  England,  all  the  land  is  occupied ;  every  de- 
partment  of  industry  is  overstocked  with  laborers  ;   no  public 
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improvements  to  any  considerable  extent  are  going  on.  If  any 
work  offers,  two  or  three  bid  for  it  where  only  one  can  be  employed. 
Wages  must  be  low  when  there  is  always  a  struggle  to  get  work. 
Our  Government  has  taken  great  pains,  through  its  consular 
agents,  to  get  at  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  other  countries 
compared  with  that  paid  in  our  own.  From  these  returns  the 
following  Statement,  compiled  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  published  in  the  American  Almanac 
for  1888,  is  given  :  — 

Comparative  Rates  of  Weekly  Wages  Paid  in  Europe  and  in  tlie 
United  States  In  1884. 

[Cond«iised  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe,  denred 
from  facts  reported  by  the  United  States  Consols,  Waahing:ton,  1885.] 


OOODPATIONS. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Bricklayers 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. . . 

Coopers 

Drivers,  Draymen 

Farm  Laborers 

Laborers,  Porters,  etc 

Plasterers 

Plumbers. 

Printers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers 


$4.63 
3.18 
4.10 
3.55 
4.40 
5.10 
3.64 
2.20 
3.50 
3.20 
4.01 
4.11 
4.85 
4.03 
3.70 
3.15 


n 


$4.28 
5.38 
5.35 
4.56 
5.66 
4.07 
6.17 
3.77 
2.72 
3.00 
4.66 
5.46 
5.94 
5.58 
4.40 
3.95 


Ger- 
many. 


$5.81 
5.17 
5.74 
6.14 
6.20 
5.58 
5.57 
3.10 
3.77 
6.34 
6.10 
6.64 
5.02 
5.46 
3.23 


$4.00 
4.20 
4.21 
4.25 
4.11 
3.97 
2.96 
3.06 
3.11 
4.43 
4.26 
5.09 
3.41 
3.55 
2.79 


Great 
Brit- 
ain. 


fa.  17 

7.37 

6.77 

7.56 

7.68 

7.66 

7.50 

5.37 

4.02 

4.70 

7.1 

7.90 

7.23 

7.40 

6.56 

6.31 


II 


$4.80 
4.80 
4.00 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.40 
8.24 
3.61 
4.00 
4.80 
4.80 
5.00 
4.00 
3.60 


SS 


5.20 
4.68 
5.21 
5.59 
4.74 
4.78 


2.88 
5.03 
5.18 
6.78 
6.36 
4.40 
3.05 


United  States. 


New      „. . 
York.      Chicago. 


$7.00 
13.00 
14.00 
20.00 
12.00 
14.00 
12.00 
10.00 


9.00 
18.00 
16.00 
13.00 

7-12 
11.00 
10.00 


$12.00 
15.00 
16.50 
24.00 
15.00 
16.50 
12.00 
12.00 


10.50 
27.00 
22.50 
18.00 
6-18 
12.72 


According  to  the  above  statement,  the  average  weekly  wages 
paid  to  15  different  classes  of  workmen  in  the  city  of  New  York 
equalled  ^12.41,  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ^14.60,  the  average 
of  the  two  being  ^13.50  per  week.  The  average  paid  to  15  sim- 
ilar classes  in  England  equalled  S6.93,  the  excess  paid  to  the 
American  laborer  being  ^6.57  per  week,  the  rate  being  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  England.  The  weekly  wages  of  farm-laborers 
in  England  equalled  1^4.02.  In  this  country,  in  the  Northern 
States,  to  which  nearly  all  the  emigrants  come,  the  wages  of  the 
farm  hand  are  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  England.    In  France 
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the  weekly  rate  of  wages  for  1 5  different  classes  of  laborers  aver 
aged  ^5.00;  in  Germany,  $4.10;  the  average  for  the  two  countries 
being  ^4.50,  or  a  little  above  one-third  that  paid  to  similar  classes 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1884,  the  scale  has  turned  largely  in 
favor  of  the  American  laborer.  In  the  two  years  1886  and  1887, 
there  were  constructed  within  the  United  States  21,000  miles  of 
railroad,  at  a  cost  of  ;$ 5 00,000,000.  The  mileage  constructed  was 
through  new  territory,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the  railroad 
laborer  could  be  transferred  so  soon  as  the  works  were  completed. 
The  price  of  labor  is  much  higher  in  England  than  in  other 
European  countries.  Great  Britain  being  in  one  sense,  through 
her  numerous  colonies,  a  new  country  herself.  These  colonies 
still  require  vast  amounts  of  supplies  from  home.  The  chief 
ambition,  notwithstanding,  of  every  English  colony  is  to  throw 
off  the  galling  yoke  of  industrial  dependence,  and  to  strike  out 
for  herself,  encouraging  her  own  industries  by  imposing  heavy 
duties  upon  the  products  of  the  mother  country.  They  cannot 
resist  the  common  instinct  of  the  race.  English  industries  were 
once  highly  protected.  Finding  herself  ahead  of  all  other  nations 
in  mechanical  skill  and  in  the  means  of  cheap  distribution,  Eng- 
land espoused  Free  Trade,  trying  to  convert  all  others  to  it,  that 
she  might  manufacture  for  them  all.  All  of  them  have  repelled 
her  allurements  by  high  rates  of  protective  duties.  With  the 
evidence  before  them,  collected  and  published  by  our  Government, 
and  verified  by  the  experience  of  every  laborer  coming  to  us,  will 
our  workmen  consent  to  reduce  the  rate  of  their  wages  and 
their  means  of  living  to  the  standard  of  the  Old  World  t  They  will 
be  so  reduced  just  in  ratio  as  the  duties  are  lowered  on  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  competing'Iwith  our  own.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which,  of  all  others,  the  laborer  has  the  deepest  interest. 
While  prices  of  food  and  clothing  in  this  country  have  fallen 
one-third  within  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  money  being  still  greater,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have 
been  largely  increased,  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  a  rigid  system 
of  protection,  we  produce  what  we  consume,  and  produce  cheaply, 
having  at  last  plenty  of  skill ;  and,  thanks  to  the  frugality  and 
good  habits  of  our  workmen,  a  plenty  of  money.  Is  there  any 
better  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  system  of  protection  than  that 
half  a  million  of  immigrants,  a  large  proportion  of  them  able- 
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bodied  laborers,  came  over  from  the  Old  World  the  past  year  to 
share  its  advantages?  Since  and  including  1865,  8,577,313  have 
come  to  take  up  their  abode  with  us.  * 

The  prodigious  increase  in  the  deposits  of  Banks  for  Savings 
in  the  Northern  States  strikingly  illustrates  the  advantages  of  a 
protective  system,  the  deposits  belonging  almost  entirely  to  "wage 
earners."  As  this  class  cannot  well  invest  their  savings,  these 
are  committed  to  corporations,  managed  by  bodies  of  directors, 
selected  for  their  known  ability  to  take  good  care  of  their  own 
money,  and  who,  except  when  serving  as  officers,  serve  gratui- 
tously. The  deposits  in  1887  of  Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts 
equalled  1^302,948,624.  The  number  of  depositors  equalled 944,778. 
The  deposits  averaged  ^320.67  for  each  depositor.  They  can,  by 
law,  be  loaned  to  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  State  in  good 
credit.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  to  the  depositors  averages  about 
four  per  cent.  The  loans  in  1886  of  all  the  National  Banks  in 
Massachusetts  equalled  ;^2io,899,S5S,  —  a  sum  ^^92,047,559  less 
than  the  loans,  for  1887,  of  the  Savings  Banks.  In  Massachusetts 
the  great  lenders  of  ready  money  are  the  working  men  and  women, 


*  The  foUowing  statement  will  show  the  number  of  immigrants  from  1865  to  1887,  inclu- 
Bive,— 


Calendar 
years. 

Immigrants. 

Calendar 
years. 

Immigrants. 

Calendar 

years. 

Immigrants. 

1865 

247,453 
314,917 
310,965 
289,145 
385,287 
356,303 
346,938 
437,750 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

422,545 
260,814 
191,231 
157,440 
130,502 
153,207 
250,665 
593,703 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

720,045 
730,349 
570,316 
461,346 
350,510 
382,631 
609,281 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869  .... 

1870 

1871 

Total 

8,577,313 

The  nationality  of  the  immigrants  for  1886  and  1887  was  as  follows;  — 

1S86.  188?. 

From  England  and  Wales 69  110  83,086 

"      Ireland 52,742  72,549 

"      Scotland 13,890  21,930 

Total  United  Kingdom 125,742  177,663 

From  Germany '. 86,296  111,201 

"      France 4,075  5,559 

"      Austria 39,978  39,053 

"      Russia •. 26,787  25,742 

",      Poland....... 6,396  4,968 

"      Sweden  and  Norway 45,375  69.199 

"      Italy 30,464  46;i61 

"      Denmark 6,657  9,295 

"      other  Countries 15,331  20,560 

Grand  Total 386,631  509,281 
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not  the  capitalists.  Large  borrowers  prefer  to  deal  with  Savings 
Banks,  as  they  can  always  borrow  of  them  at  the  lowest  current 
rate  of  interest,  the  amount  of  deposits  steadily  increasing. 
While  the  working  -  classes,  who  are  the  depositors,  get  the 
current  rates  for  their  money,  running  no  risks,  by  making  it 
abundant  they  directly  help  to  bring  down  the  price  of  all  the 
articles  they  consume  ;  for  prices  the  country  over  are  low  in 
ratio  as  capital  is  abundant  and  the  rate  of  interest  low.  The 
consumers  in  the  far  West  of  the  manufactures  of  the  East 
derive  a  direct  and  large  advantage  from  the  abundance  of  money, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Savings  Banks,  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  the  articles  they  purchase  are  made.  If  there  were 
no  protection,  there  would  be  no  manufacturing  establishments  ; 
if  no  such  establishments,  there  would  be  no  laborers  in  them  ; 
if  there  were  no  laborers,  there  would  be  no  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Banks  to  any  considerable  amount.  Capital  would  be 
scarce  and  the  cost  of  production  high.  Money  can  be  made 
abundant  in  any  country  only  by  a  variety  of  industries.  With- 
out it  the  consumption  of  each  one  is  confined  to  the  articles 
which  he  produces.  There  would  be  no  interchange,  no  com- 
merce. Capital  results  from  the  production  and  sale  of  something 
that  the  producer  does  not  consume,  or  of  which  he  produces 
more  than  he  wishes  to  consume.  The  excess  takes  the  form 
of  accumulated  capital.  It  becomes  capital  for  lending  when  the 
possessor  of  it  cannot  invest  it  himself ;  and  becomes  abundant, 
therefore,  just  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed. 
To  make  capital  abundant  is  to  protect  labor.  To  protect  labor 
is  the  most  direct  and  efficient  condition  of  a  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  more  perfect  the  protection  the  lower  the  cost.  Capital, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  protection,  is  now  very  nearly  as 
abundant  and  cheap  in  New  England  as  in  any  of  the  manufact- 
uring centres  of  the  Old  World.  If  the  cost  of  production  be 
higher  in  New  England,  it  is  because  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the 
operatives  than  in  the  Old  World,  and  for  no  other  cause.  Labor 
gets  the  excess  of  price  charged  for  the  finished  product.  That 
the  laborers  are  well  paid  is  shown  by  the  enormous  sums  they 
are  able  to  lend  their  employers.  In  the  West  there  are  but  few 
Savings  Banks  for  the  reason  that  every  one  possessed  of  capital 
can  derive  a  greater  advantage  by  using  it  himself  than  by  lending 
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it.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  price  of  money  is  always  high.  It 
is  low  in  New  England  because  the  great  mass  of  people  there 
find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  lend  their  accumulations  than 
to  employ  them  in  any  industry  or  investments  of  their  own. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1886  equalled  1,770,000; 
the  number  of  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  equalled  944,778, 
— more  than  one-half  the  population,  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  deposits  of  all  the  Savings  Banks  in  New  England  in  1886 
equalled  ^545,532,434.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  all  its  banks 
equalled  ^325,358,773.  That  is  to  say,  the  wage-earners  lend 
$220,173,671  more  than  all  the  banks  of  New  England.  What  is 
true  of  New  England  is  becoming  the  rule  with  all  the  Northern 
States. 

The  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  1886,  equalled  $482,686,730.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  all  the 
National  Banks  in  the  State  equalled,  in  1886,  only  $354,841,070, 
the  Savings  Banks  lending  more  ready  money  than  the  National 
Banks  by  the  sum  of  $125,445,660.  What  other  country  in  the 
world  can  show,  like  this,  its  workers  on  one,  two,  and  three 
dollars  a  day  being  the  great  lenders  of  the  capital  by  which  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  largely  carried  on  .'*  So 
striking  were  the  benefits  resulting  from  deposits  in  Savings 
Banks  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  voluntary  associations  to  be  formed,  the  members  of  which 
divided  up  the  duty  of  visiting  families  of  the  working  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  one  or  more  of  their  members  to  open 
accounts  with  Savings  Banks,  almost  certain  that  the  good 
work  once  begun  would  be  followed  up  until  such  families  had  a 
good  amount  stored  up  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies,  or  to 
raise  them  from  the  position  of  drudges  to  one  of  comparative 
independence,  or  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  some  business  in 
which  they  were  the  employers,  not  the  employed.  In  this  way 
vast  sums  were  rescued  from  the  dram-shops,  and  vast  numbers 
from  lives  of  dissipation  and  want. 

But  the  material  side  of  this  question,  the  one  usually  most 
insisted  upon,  is  really  of  the  least  importance.  When  an 
adopted  citizen,  who  in  his  own  country  never  had  a  dollar  to  his 
name,  is  led  by  some  friend  or  friendly  association,  or  by  some  im- 

*  See  Tabular  Statement  on  page  186. 
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pulse  of  his  own,  to  open  an  account  with  a  Savings  Bank,  he  is 
made  a  new  creature.  For  the  first  time  he  awakes  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  an  individual,  a  person,  distinguished  from 
the  great  mass.  From  the  day  of  his  first  deposit  it  becomes  a 
passion  with  him  to  see  it  increase.  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  life,  —  how  rapidly  money,  when  well 
planted,  grows.  There  is  now  no  limit  to  his  vision.  He  no 
longer  worries  over  the  future ;  for,  with  a  good  bank  account, 

*  Classification  of  accounts  of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks. 

Number.  Amount. 

Whole  number 944,778 

Of  S50  or  less 344,640  S5,023.460  25 

ExceedingSSOandnot  more  than  §100 91,072  -6,535,392  08 

Exceeding  3100  and  not  more  than  $200 113,671  15,989,821  29 

Exceeding  $200  and  not  more  than  $500 155,547  51,109,495  61 

Exceeding$500andless  than  $1,000 129,111  92,474,535  90 

Of  $1,000  or  more 110,737  131,770,298  73 

To  the  credit  of  women,  both  adult  and  minor       ....  458,376  146,402,334  53 

To  the  credit  of  guardians 5,920  2,812,080  84 

To  the  credit  of  religious  and  charitable  as.'.ociations  .        .       .  7.147  3,997,107  15 

In  trust 86,803  31,059,015  67 

The  number  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  State  in  1887  was  173;  the  average  percentage  of 
earnings  to  total  assets  equalled  4.82;  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  equalled 
4.06;  the  amount  of  dividend  paid  equalled  $11,155,440;  the  whole  amount  of  profits  equalled 
$15,286,193.  The  number  of  withdrawals  during  the  year,  including  dividends,  604,416.  The 
amounts  withdrawn  equalled  $58,861,246;  number  of  accounts  opened,  150,274;  number  closed, 
107,738.    The  expenses  of  management  of  all  the  banks  the  past  year  equalled  $747,295. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  deposits  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  United 
states,  with  the  nmnber  of  their  depositors  and  the  average  amount  due  to  each,  by  States, 
in  1886  and  1887:— 


1886. 

1887. 

States. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 

$35,111,600 
47,231,919 
11,723,676 

274,998,413 
51,816,390 
92,481,425 

457,050,250 
25,335,780 
37,530,370 

Av'ge  to 

each 
Depos'r. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 

Av'ge  to 

each 
Depos'r. 

109,398 
121,216 

49,453 

848,787 

116,381 

256,097 

1,208,072 

91,681 
143,645 

$320.95 
389.65 
237.07 
323.99 
445,23 
361.12 
378.33 
276.35 
261.27 

$114,691 

132,714 

53,810 

906,039 

119,159 

266,888 

1,264,535 

98,137 

156,722 

12,744 

59,565 

8,245 

a377 

a41,059 

9,933 

a28,038 

a39,638 

15,474 

a90,245 

$37,215,071 

50,822,762 

15,587,050 

291,197,900 

53,284,821 

97,424,820 

482,486,730 

27,482,135 

42,219,099 

2,771,392 

19,020,962 

834,524 

11,307 

15,065,659 

2,312,013 

14,061,258 

9,969,019 

3,402,950 

70,077,899 

$324.47 
382.94 
289.67 
321.40 
447.18 
365.04 
381.55 
280.04 
269.39 
217  46 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont — 

Massachusetts — 
Rhode  Island — 

Connecticut 

New  York... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Columbia 

a77,212 
7,605 

30,542,992 
793,943 

395.57 
104.40 

319.33 

101.22 

30  00 

Ohio 

a34,553 

12,823,374 

371.12 

366,93 

232.75 

Illinois           

501  51 

251.50 

Minnesota 

California 

14,361 
a80,489  ' 

3,654,628 
60,435,919 

254.48 
750.86 

219.91 
776.52 

Totals 

3,158,950 

1,141,530,578 

36136 

3,418,013 

1,235,247,371 

361.30 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States  in  1865  equalled 
8242,619,382;  in  Massachusetts,  $59,936,482;  in  New  Tork,  $115,472,566.  The  increase  of 
deposits  in  all  the  b^fiks  haa  equalled  very  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  the  rate  of  increase  equalling 
500  per  cent. 
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this  is  secure.  He  whose  life  was  one  round  of  uninterrupted 
drudgery,  unenlivened  by  a  single  day  of  respite,  can  now  indulge 
in  an  occasional  holiday.  If  of  foreign  birth,  he  can  even  visit  his 
old  home,  where,  with  a  thousand  dollars  on  his  bank-book,  he 
poses  as  a  capitalist.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  his  bank  account  makes  him  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
servators of  order  and  peace,  as  earnest  in  their  maintenance  as 
the  capitalist  who  counts  his  millions. 

"  One  touch  of  money  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  " 

The  germ  of  all  this  is  protection.  That  provided,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  laboring  man  is  a  matter  which  takes  care  of  itself.  In 
his  advancement  no  long  and  patient  teaching  is  required.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  to  place  him  in  a  position  in  which  his  higher 
instincts  can  be  appealed  to.  He  then  takes  the  work  into  his 
own  hands,  and  becomes  a  well-poised  man,  where  before  he  was 
only  the  mere  waif  of  fortune. 

I  have  shown  the  method  of  creation,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  Nation's  great  Estate.  Should  those  who  created  still  ad- 
minister it,  or  is  it  to  be  handed  over  to  those  who  have  always 
assailed  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  who  are  as  hos- 
tile to  them  to-day  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  .■*  Such  is  the 
question  now  at  issue  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest. 
The  object  of  all  political  organizations  being  bread, — the  promo- 
tion of  the  material  welfare  of  those  framing  them, —  the  same 
rule  of  management  should  hold  with  them  as  with  purely  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Those  whose  money  has  set  up  banks  or  manufac- 
turing establishments,  or  constructed  railroads,  assume  to  always 
control  them ;  the  immediate  superintendence  being  committed 
to  well  approved  experts.  Applying  the  same  rule  to  affairs  of 
State,  in  the  appointment  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  present 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  precedence  should  have  been  given  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  railroads  of  which  the  past  year 
moved  135,025,528  tons  of  freight,  instead  of  to  Texas,  whose 
railroads  moved  only  4,501,387  tons,  and  which  of  all  the  States 
has  the  least  familiarity  with  the  methods  and  wants  of  the  indus- 
tries that  contribute  to   the   great   mass  of  our  products.     This 
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going  to  Texas  for  a  Chairman  for  the  most  important  Committee 
of  Congress,  the  grand  Inquest,  as  it  were,  of  the  nation's  wel- 
fare is  a  gross  instance  of  the  substitution,  for  political  purposes, 
of  the  unskilled  for  the  skilled.  An  estate  managed  in  this  way 
soon  comes  to  grief.  By  being  managed  upon  this  principle,  the 
great  estate  of  the  nation  has  often  come  to  grief,  to  terrible 
grief.  It  was  a  menace  to  every  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
country,  and  a  menace  to  every  person  employed  in  them.  Busi- 
ness is  business,  whether  in  the  management  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  or  of  the  affairs  of  an  empire.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
argument  all  members  of  Congress  are  equally  respectable  and 
trustworthy ;  but  all  are  by  no  means  equally  fitted  for  all  the 
places  to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  The  appointment  in  the 
present  case  was  a  purely  political  one.  It  was  in  keeping  with  a 
rule  always  uppermost  with  the  Democracy,  to  concede  every 
thing  to  the  "gentleman  that  pays  the  rint," — a  Solid  South  be- 
ing the  tenure  by  which  the  Democracy  so  long  held  its  power. 
Consequently,  while  Democracy  was  in  power  every  speaker  was 
from  the  South  from  1827  down  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
except  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  who  was  southern  in  all  but 
residence.  With  the  speakership  she  controlled  the  important 
committees,  so  as  to  be  at  the  very  source  of  legislation.  Con- 
cessions of  the  kind  were  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  at 
last  two  nations,  nominally   under  the  same  government. 

The  weakness  of  the  free  North  has  always  been,  as  it  always 
will  be,  that,  intent  upon  her  avocations,  she  will  give  little  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs  until  she  is  fairly  taken  by  the  throat.  In 
confirmation,  the  political  history  of  the  city  of  New  York  need 
only  be  referred  to.  •  Slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  always  conscious 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  it,  had  all  the  vigilance  of  an  army 
encamped  in  a  strange  and  hostile  land.  All  that  was  required  of 
the  South  were  votes ;  of  the  North,  submission  to  such  terms  as 
the  South  might  impose.  The  South  was  always  able  and  prompt 
to  deliver  the  "goods"  according  to  the  contract;  the  North 
equally  able  and  prompt  in  obsequiousness  and  servility.  Democ- 
racy, so  armed  and  equipped,  was  particularly  attractive  to  young 
men  starting  out  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  It  troubled 
them  with  no  new  ideas ;  it  imposed  no  duties,  not  even  that  of 
self-restraint;   while   it  promised   great  and  speedy  returns.     If 
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Government  could  be  discharged  of  all  power,  certainly  those 
living  under  it  could  be  discharged  of  all  duty.  It  was  inevitable 
that,  by  denying  the  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
nothing  certain  in  the  future,  least  of  all  order,  could  be  assured ; 
that  by  denying  its  powers  to  establish  banks  the  country  should 
be  cursed  with  vast  issues  of  wild-cat  money,  all  the  banks  in  it, 
within  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  twice  suspending  specie 
payments, — large  numbers  of  them  three  times  ;  that  by  denying 
its  power  to  levy  duties  for  protection,  and  by  the  constant  chang- 
ing of  the  tariff,  manufacturing  industries  were  largely  a  game  of 
chance ;  that  by  denying  it  power  to  make  appropriations  for  Pub- 
lic Improvements,  the  two  slopes  of  the  continent  remained 
strangers,  and  might  be  aliens  instead  of  friends.  It  was  inev- 
itable that,  with  such  conditions,  the  whole  period  of  Democratic 
ascendancy  should  be,  as  it  was, —  a  period  of  apprehension, 
hesitation,  turbulence,  discontent,  and  disaster. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Democracy  to  alienate  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  by  antagonizing  their  industries ;  of 
Republicanism  to  unite  them  through  a  community  of  inter- 
ests, and  there  is  no  other  well-assured  basis  of  domestic  peace. 
Fortunately  there  is  the  most  wonderful  natural  provision  there- 
for. The  great  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  carry  almost 
within  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  invigorating  climate  and 
a  majestic  scenery.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  range 
are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  ores  and  coal,  the  prime  ele- 
ments, the  world  over,  to  make  the  race  one.  Along  this  great 
mountain  chain  are  advancing  from  the  North,  for  the  second 
conquest  of  the  South,  not  warriors  clad  in  steel,  but  citizen 
soldiery  bearing  in  their  hands  the  symbols  of '  gentle  peace.  The 
new  invaders  all  along  the  line,  are  erecting  great  works  for  the 
mining  of  coal  and  ores,  and  for  their  conversion  into  every  kind 
of  finished  product.  Around  such  works  are  to  gather  the  whole 
circle  of  manufacturing  industries,  for  these,  like  human  beings, 
crave  society  in  which  they  can  be  mutually  helped  and  helpful. 
In  such  industries  the  South  has  many  advantages  over  the 
North,  in  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  iron  and  coal  side  by 
side,  with  fertile  soils,  and  in  a  climate  which  discharges  work- 
men there  of  many  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  them  at  the 
North.     Manufacturing  establishments,  wherever  they  are,  create 
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an  interchange  of  commodities  without  which  there  can  be  no 
accumulations  of  capital.  A  country  or  State  with  a  single 
industry  will  always  be  poor,  always  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Of  this  the  South  has  afforded,  and  still  affords,  striking  examples, 
many  portions  of  her  territory  being  still  as  barren  in  all  useful 
projects  and  institutions  as  they  are  in  money.  Where  there  is 
nothing  to  do,  the  politician,  the  demagogue,  typical  of  the  whole 
mass,  becomes  the  leader,  the  chief.  There  can  be  no  prosperity 
while  he  rules.  The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  politicians  and  to 
stop  talking  is  to  give  the  people  something  to  do.  A  good  start 
has  already  been  made  in  Virginia.  Last  year  her  railroads  moved 
10,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Four  years  ago  they  moved  only 
4,800,000  tons.  Foolish  talk  has  decreased  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  tonnage  moved.  In  five  years  more  the  tonnage 
of  her  railroads,  the  protective  system  maintained,  will  run  up  to 
20,000,000  tons.  By  that  time  the  Resolutions  of  '98,  the  pabu- 
lum upon  which  the  State  has  so  long  fed  and  starved  and  which 
she  so  long  accounted  her  highest  glory,  will  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  her  people.  By  the  time  the  railroads  of  Virginia  move 
20,000,000  tons  of  freight,  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  moved  last  year  135,000.000  tons,  will  move 
1 80,000,000  tons.  The  struggle  of  Virginia,  with  equal  natural 
resources,  will  be  to  overtake  and  pass  this  giant  sister  of  the 
North,  which  had  in  her  favor  only  the  accidental  advantage  of 
freedom.  To  help  her  forward  in  the  race  she  will  demand  that 
in  their  infancy  and  feebleness  her  industries  shall  have  the  pro- 
tection to  which  in  their  infancy  those  of  her  rival  owed  so  much. 
What  is  true  of  Virginia  will  be  equally  true  of  every  State  rich 
in  deposits  of  iron  and  coal,  the  prime  conditions  out  of  which  to 
make  a  new  South  competing  with  the  North  not  only  in  her 
industries  but  in  her  loyalty  to  a  common  government. 

In  1885  the  Democracy,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years, 
partially  regained  its  old  power,  through  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  President  of  the  United  States.  In  his  first  and 
second  annual  messages  the  reform  of  the  Tariff  was  strongly 
recommended,  but  the  subject  received  only  the  attention  given 
to  a  variety  of  others.  The  great  topic  in  these  demanding 
instant  attention  was  the   currency,  the  same  tremendous  em- 
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phasis  being  given  to  it  in  these  as  was  given  to  the  Tariff  in 
the  third,  which  was  wholly  occupied  therewith.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  message  were  as  follows  :  — 

"Tou  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  Tvith  a  con- 
dition of  the  national  iinances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and 
careful  consideration. 

"  The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of  present 
laws,  from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions  guarantees  to  every 
citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with 
only  such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  careful  and  economical  main- 
tenance of  the  government  which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of 
more  than  this  is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American 
fairness  and  justice.  This  wrong,  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
national  taxation,  like  other  wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences. 
The  public  treasury,  which  should  only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's 
tribute  to  its  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure,  becomes  a  hoarding-place  for 
money  needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our 
national  energies,  suspending  our  country's  development,  preventing  investment 
in  productive  enterprise^  threatening  financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes 
of  public  plunder. 

"The  condition  of  our  Treasury  is  not  altogether  new;  and  it  has  more  than 
once  of  late  been  submitted  to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congress,  who 
alone  can  apply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still  continues,  with  aggravated 
incidents,  more  than  ever  presaging  financial  convulsion  and  widespread  disaster. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its  dangers  are  not  now  pal- 
pably imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await  the 
imforeseen  and  unexpected  occasion  when  suddenly  they  will  be  precipitated 
upon  us. " 

To  present  the  above  paragraphs  so  that  their  substance  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance:  the  Tariff  demanded  instant  attention  on 
account  of  the  exaction  thereby,  far  exceeding  any  want  of  the 
Government,  of  enormous  sums  of  money  from  the  indus- 
tries and  necessities  of  the  people,  such  exaction  being  in- 
defensible extortion,  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness 
and  justice,  breeding  a  multitude  of  evil  consequences  in  the 
hoarding  in  the  National  Treasury  of  money  needlessly  with- 
drawn from  trade  and  the  people's  use,  crippling  the  national 
energies,  suspending  the  country's  development,  preventing  in- 
vestment in  productive  enterprise,  and  inviting  schemes  of 
public  plunder.  Although  attention  had  more  than  once  been 
directed  to  these  great  extortions  and  their  direful  consequences, 
the  situation  continued  with  aggravated  incidents,  presaging 
financial  convulsions  and  widespread  disaster. 

Such  was  the  graphic  picture,  one  of  those  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  so  capable,  and  of  which,  in  his  public  career,  he  has  given 
so  many  examples.    In  this  case  he  created  all  ^^e  conditions  of 
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which  the  terrible  picture  was  drawn, — the  congestion  of  the 
Treasury  threatening  disaster  and  ruin  to  every  interest  and  in- 
dustry in  the  land, — all  to  vanish  into  empty  air  so  soon  as  he  had 
accomplished  the  ends  in  view. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1865,  according  to  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1888,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
National  Debt  equalled  ;^2, 844,649,626.  The  value  of  assets  in 
the  Treasury  equalled  ;^88,2i8,o53,  the  net  debt  amounting  to 
1^2,756,43 1,571.  The  interest-bearing  debt  equalled  1^2,381,530,294, 
the  interest  on  the  same  for  the  year  equalling  $150,977,697.* 

The  total  Debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  1887,  equalled 
jS  1,65 7,602,592;  the  Assets  in  the  Treasury,  $482,4^^,9^-7  > 
the  Net  Debt,  ;?i, 175, 168,675  ;  the  Interest  -  bearing  Debt 
$1,021,692,350;  the  Interest  accruing  for  the  year  $41,780,529, 
the  net  reduction  of  the  debt  in  twenty-two  years  equalling 
$1,581,262,896,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
$109,197,168.  The  average  annual  amount  of  the  decrease  of  the 
net  debt  equalled  $72,000,000. 

The  problem  before  the  President  was  the  disposal,  during 
three  years  of  his  term  of  office,  of  $122,833,129,  the  excess 
for  such  period  of  the  revenues  over  the  current  expenditures 
of  the  Government:  the  excess  for  1885  being  $17,859,735;  for 


*  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  Total  Debt  of  the  United  States,  the  Assets  in  the 
Treasury,  the  Net  Debt,  the  Interest-bearing  Debt,  and  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  annually, 
from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive: 


Yrs. 

Total  Debt. 

Assets  in 
Treasury. 

Net  Debt. 

Int.  bearing  Debt. 

Int.  Annually 
Accruing. 

1865 

2,844,649,626 

88,218,055 

2,756,431,571 

2,381,530,294 

150,977,697 

1866 

2,773,236,173 

137,200,009 

2,636,036,163 

2,332,331,207 

146,068,196 

1867 

2,678,126,103 

169,974,892 

2,508,151,211 

2,348,067,387 

138,892,451 

1868 

2,611,687,851 

130,834,437 

2,480,853,413 

2,202,088,727 

128,459,598 

1869 

2,588,452,213 

155,680,340 

2,432,771,873 

2,162,060,522 

125,523,998 

1870 

2,480,672,427 

149,502,471 

2,331,169,956 

2,046,455,722 

118,784,960 

1871 

2,353,211,332 

106,217,263 

2,246,994,068 

1,934,696,750 

111,949,330 

1872 

2,253,251,828 

103,470,798 

2,149,780,530 

1,814,794,100 

103,988,463 

1873 

2,234,482,993 

129,020,932 

2,105,462,060 

1,710,483,950 

98,049,804 

1874 

2,251,690,468 

147,541,314 

2,104,149,153 

1,738,930,750 

98,796,004 

1875 

2,232,284,531 

142,243,361 

2,090,041,170 

1,722,676,300 

96,855,690 

1876 

2,180,395,067 

119,469,726 

2,060,925,340 

1,710,685,450 

95,104,269 

1877 

2,205,301,392 

186,025,960 

2,019,275,431 

1,711,888,600 

93,160,643 

1878 

2,256,205,892 

256,823,612 

1,999,382,280 

1,794,735,650 

94,654,472 

1879 

2,245,495,072 

249,080,167 

1,996,414,905 

1,797,643,700 

83,77,<t,778 

1880 

2,120,415,370 

201,088,622 

1,919,326,747 

1,723,993,100 

79,63?  ,981 

1881 

2,069,013,569 

249,363,415 

1,819,650,154 

1,639,567,750 

75,018,695 

1882 

1,918,312,994 

243,289,519 

1,675,023,474 

1,463,810,400 

57,300,110 

1883 

1,884,171,728 

345,389,902 

1,538,781,825 

1,338,229,150 

51,436,709 

1884 

1,830,528,923 

391,985,928 

1,438,542,995 

1,226,563,850 

47,926,432 

1885 

1,863,964,873 

488,612,429 

1,375,352,443 

1,196,150,950 

47,014,133 

1886 

1,775,063,013 

492,917,173 

1,282,145,840 

1,146,014,100 

46,510,098 

1887 

1,657,602,592 

482,433,917 

1,175,168,675 

1,021,692,350 

41,780,529 
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i886,  ;^49,40S,S45  ;  and  for  1887,  $55,567,849,— the  total  of  these 
sums  being  ;^2i, 793,551  less  than  the  amount  of  public  debt  re- 
tired in  a  single  year,  that  of  1882.  The  amount  of  interest- 
bearing  debt  in  1885  equalled  $1,196,150,950,  so  that  he  had 
plenty  of  bonds  to  be  taken  in.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to 
go  into  the  market  for  them,  as  he  is  now  doing.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  he  allowed  large  sums  to  be  hoarded  in  the 
Treasury,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  every  dollar  is  wanted 
for  moving  the  crops,  and  when  an  ounce  put  upon  the  market 
has  more  than  the  weight  of  a  ton  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  accumulation  of  any  considerable  amount  of  revenue  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
stringency  in  business  circles  accustomed  to  an  amount  of 
money  subject  to  little  other  change  than  a  gradual  increase 
to  meet  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  operations  taking  place. 
During  the  whole  period,  down  to  the  year  1887,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  excess  of  revenues  over  current  expenditures,  no 
stringency  of  money  was  created,  as  steps  were  promptly  taken 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  return  all  excess  over  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  Government  into  the  channels  of  business, 
from  which  it  had  been  drawn  by  the  retirement  of  the  public 
debt.  By  reference  to  the  annexed  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  of  debt  retired  in  the  two  years  188 1  and  1882 
equalled  $280,868,329,  at  the  rate  of  $140,434,169  yearly,  or  very 
nearly  $3,000,000  each  week.  It  is  plain  to  see  that,  should 
the  Government  allow  six  months  of  such  excess  of  revenues 
over  current  charges  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury,  wide-spread 
ruin  would  be  the  result.  It  would  be  as  if  an  embargo 
had  been  put  upon  one-third  of  the  railroad  cars  of  the  country. 
That  no  disturbance  arose  from  the  collection  of  such  vast  sums 
into  the  Treasury  was  due  to  the  fact  that  not  a  dollar  in  excess 
of  its  immediate  wants  was  allowed  to  remain  in  it  over  night. 
The  policy  pursued  from  the  close  of  the  war  down  to  1887  was 
precisely  that  pursued  to-day  by  the  Treasury,  by  means  of  which 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  in  the  month  of  August  to  the  extent 
of  $7,324,676,  chiefly  by  the  purchase  of  the  four  and  four-and-a- 
half  per  cents.  Had  the  President  pursued  the  same  policy 
in  1887  that  he  is  pursuing  in  1888,  there  would  have  been  no 
hoarding,  and  not  the  slightest   foundation  for  the  terrible  pict- 
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ure  he  drew;  which,   for  the  moment,  presented  to  the  public 
mind  a  terrible  reality. 

As  the  money  market  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  the 
amount  of  revenues  received,  provided  a  present  outlet  is  always 
found  for  them,  the  question  of  their  excess  over  and  above  the 
current  wants  of  the  Government  depends  upon  that  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt  to  be  annually  retired. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  desirability  of  the  rapid 
retirement  of  the  public  debt.  The  President  does  not  raise  this 
question.  The  debt  exists.  As  it  has  always  been  the  passion 
of  our  people  as  a  nation  to  be  out  of  debt,  its  rapid  retirement  ■ 
has  been  regarded  with  great  favor.  So  long  as  a  large  sum  is 
still  outstanding,  the  proper  way  in  which  to  dispose  of  any  sur- 
plus in  the  revenues  is  to  continue  the  same  policy.  Many  years 
must  elapse  before  the  debt  can  be  paid,  even  at  the  rate  of  the 
past.  The  Tariff  question  therefore  may  still  be  treated  wholly 
on  its  merits,  and  not  from  any  incidental  effect  it  may  exert. 

As  the  hoarding  of  the  public  revenues  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  with  it  all  the  terrible  consequences  predicted  by  the 
President,  have  wholly  passed  away,  what  was  the  motive  that 
influenced  him  ?  He  had  a  double  one.  He  wanted  to  show  him- 
self true  to  the  old  Democracy,  whose  trinity  was — no  Banks,  no 
Internal  Improvements,  no  Tariff  for  protection.  As  things  now 
are,  it  would  hardly  do  to  order  a  Quo  Warranto  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  by  what  authority  in  the  Constitution  the  3,200  Na- 
tional Banks  now  in  active  operation  were  created.  It  would 
hardly  do  with  the  present  temper  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  for  an  injunction  against  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Railroads,  on  the  ground  that  it  transcended  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  such  works.  But  the  Tariff  was  a  more 
mixed  affair.  Here  was  the  chance  to  ring  the  old  changes  of 
ante-war  time,  —  monopoly,  cruel  exactions,  a  depressed  and  im- 
poverished laboring  class,  and  a  purse-proud  aristocracy  seeking 
to  enslave  all  below  it,  —  all  a  repetition  of  the  old  slanders  of 
which  I  have  given  adequate  specimens.  Why  not  play  the  old 
role  which  led  the  Democracy  to  so  many  victories  in  the  past  .■• 
Why  not,  like  the  Southern  slaveholder,  pose  as  the  champion  of 
the  working-man  .''    But  he  had  now  a  further  and  powerful  motive 
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for  assailing  the  Tariff — to  revive  the  devotion  of  that  class  of 
reformers  who,  lucidly  to  express  their  principles,  have  assumed 
the  name  of  "Mugwump,"  and  who  had  recognized  him  as  their 
patron  saint  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  But,  like  many 
other  devotees,  they  had  suffered  much  from  him  ;  for  the  actual, 
no  matter  how  perfect,  never  comes  up  to  the  ideal.  Their  crown- 
ing grief  came  in  the  latter  part  of  1887,  the  occasion  being  one  of 
those  spasmodic  outbursts  by  which  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  seek  to  bring  to  justice  the  robbers  preying  upon  them. 
Jake  Sharp  and  a  number  of  the  aldermen  were  arraigned  and  con- 
victed of  giving  and  receiving  bribes  in  connection  with  the  con- 
cession of  the  charter  of  the  Broadway  Railroad.  The  pursuit  was 
still  hot  for  other  offenders.  Pending  it  the  election  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Council  was  to  take  place.  The  "  Law  and  Order  Party," 
as  the  voluntary  association  of  citizens  was  called,  nominated  Mr. 
Delancey  Nicoll,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
offenders  to  justice,  for  a  second  term.  The  Democracy,  under 
the  lead  of  Tammany  Hall,  finding  its  ranks  in  danger  of  being 
largely  depleted  should  the  prosecutions  be  followed  up,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  John  R.  Fellows  for  the  place  held  by  Mr.  Nicol. 
The  Mugwumps  denounced  Fellows  as  a  pal  of  Tweed's,  as 
the  embodiment  of  mob  rule,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  elected 
criminals  would  go  unwhipped  of  justice.  The  great  leaders 
of  the  attack  upon  him  were  the  Mugwump  newspapers,  who 
gave  him  a  coating  far  blacker  than  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
ever  wore.  Success  seemed  to  be  assured  when  victory  was 
snatched  from  their  grasp  by  the  following  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent :  — 

"ExKCCTrvE  Mansion, 

"  Washington,  Nov.  2d,  1887. 
"  Hon.  Gkobge  H.  Fostek, 

"  Tammany  Hall,  New  York  City. 

"  Deab  Sib,  —  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  courteous 
invitation  to  meet  with  those  who  propose  to  ratify,  to-morrow  evening,  the  nom- 
inatipp  of  the  United  Democracy. 

"  Wtth  a  hearty  wish  that  every  candidate  upon  your  excellent  ticket  may  be 
triumphantly  elected, 

"  I  am  very  truly  yom's, 

[Signed^       "  Grovkb  Cleveland.  "  * 

*  The  Mugwump  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  this  letter  with  the  communication  ad- 
dressed by  President  Jackson  to  the  Marshal  of  tne  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Sam 
Houston  [Page  114.]  Jackson,  by  an  act  of  despotic  power,  interposed  between  a  criminal  and  a 
wftll-deserved  punishment.  Cleveland  interposed  so  that,  if  the  Mugwump  papers  were  to  b« 
believed,  criminals  should  not  be  brought  to  justice. 
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This  letter  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Mugwumps,  who  had 
already  suffered  grievously  jA  the  hand  of  the  President,  from 
his  constant  violation  of  his  Civil  Service  Reform  pledges. 
Nothing  however  could  extinguish  their  faith  in  him  as  their 
divinely  appointed  chief.  They  accepted  his  letter  with  that 
quiet  resignation  which  a  man  displays  in  Eastern  despotisms 
when  he  hears  that  the  bowstring  has  been  sent  to  a  member 
of  his  family.  With  them,  "  Civil  Service  Reform  "  is  a  sort 
of  "  Benefit  of  Clergy  "  affair,  by  which  the  ability  "  to  read  in 
a  book"  has  saved  many  a  neck  from  a  well-deserved  halter. 
The  Mugwumps  are  a  very  peculiar  people,  much  better  under- 
stood by  others  than  by  themselves,  and  by  none  better  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Although  fealty  had  been 
sworn  by  them  alike  to  two  mistresses,  they  are  so  far  human 
that  one  mistress  has  the  warmer  devotion, — that  mistress  being 
Free  Trade.  Having  two  strings  to  pull,  the  President  could 
well  enter  upon  his  double  game  of  making  sure  the  support  of 
the  New  York  roughs  for  his  re-election,  and  of  making  equally 
sure  the  ardent  support  of  the  Mugwump  faction ;  the  former 
he  accomplished  by  his  Fellows  letter,  the  latter  through  his 
grand  assault  upon  the  TarifF,  to  which  his  whole  message  was 
devoted. 

"It  has  been  the  custom,"  he  said,  in  the  closing  words  of  the  message, 
"of  the  executive,  in  compliance  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to 
annually  exhibit  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  session  the  general  condition 
of  the  country,  and  to  detail  with  some  particularity  the  operation  of  the  different 
executive  departments.  But  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication  is  devoted  that  I  shall  forego 
the  addition  of  any  other  topic." 

Think  of  it !  The  whole  world,  everything,  sacrificed  to  Free 
Trade !  Was  there  ever  before  such  homage  paid  the  great 
principle  .■•  The  message  was  received  by  the  Mugwumps  with 
paroxysms  of  joy.  They  sprang  to  their  feet  with  one  wild 
hurrah.  They  were  no  longer  the  abject  apologists  of  the  past : 
thereafter  no  cloud  came  between  them  and  their  great  chief.  Every 
violation  by  the  President  of  Civil  Service  Reform  was  fully  con- 
doned. The  two  master-strokes  of  the  President  delivered,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  received  instructions  to  go  on  in  the 
old  way  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasury  over  and   above    the    current  charges 
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upon  it.  The  result  is  that  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  in  1887  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up  to  their 
required  reserves,  have  now  an  excess  of  ^20,000,000,  the  Presi- 
dent  in  the  mean  time  running  for  his  second  term  with  money 
at  one  and  a-half  per  cent ! 

The  following  extracts,  with  those  already  given,  from  the  late 
message  of  the  President,  will  present  the  substance  of  it  all :  — 

"  Our  present  tariff  laws, "  continued  the  President,  "  the  vicious,  inequitable, 
and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  con- 
sumers of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for 
such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who 
purchase  for  use  their  imported  articles.  .  .  .  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the 
duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approxi- 
mately equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  .  .  .  This  existence  (of, 
the  tariff  laws)  should  not  mean  a  condition  wldch,  without  regard  to  th:;  public 
■welfare  or  a  national  exigency,  must  always  Insure  the  realization  of  immense 
profits  instead  of  moderately  profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity  of 
our  natural  activities  increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who  desire  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  present  system  of  tariff 
taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  reform 
the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  thus  engaged, 
that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  there  exists  an  organized  combination  all  along  the  line  to 
maintain  their  advantage.  .  .  .  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a 
scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  reasonable  demand  for 
governmental  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advocacy  to  call  our  manufact- 
ures infant  industries,  still  needing  the  highest  and  greatest  degree  of  fa- 
vor and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from  Federal  legislation.  .  .  . 
Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that,  while  a  high  tariff 
Is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly 
results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
"which,  in  almost  cotmtless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and,  perhaps,  before  he  reaches 
his  home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his 
own  labor,  to  return,  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price,  which  the  tariff 
permits,  the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil.  ...  If,  in  the 
emergency  that  presses  upon  us,  our  manufacturers  are  asked  to  surrender  some- 
thing for  the  public  good  and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded,  should  lead  them  to  willing 
co-operation.  .  .  .  Opportunity  for  safe,  careful,  and  deliberate  reform  is 
now  offered;  and  none  of  us  shoiUd  be  unmindful  of  a  time  when  an  abused 
and  irritated  people,  heedless  of  those  who  have  resisted  timely  and  reasonable 
relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical  and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongs." 

Such  was  the  message,  a  tissue  of  gross  and  unfounded 
charges,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  them  from; 
beginning  to  end — that  the  country  is  divided,  particularly  at 
the  North,  into  two  great  classes,  employers  and  employed  ;  into 
the  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments  and  those  working 
in  them  ;  the  former  having  the  power,  by  means  of  the  Tariff,  of 
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realizing  profits  far  exceeding  those  made  in  other  industries, 
these  profits  to  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  working-men, 
whose  condition  thereby  is  greatly  and  unreasonably  depressed; 
the  tirade  against  the  employers  winding  up  with  a  caution  to 
them,  that,  unless  they  speedily  abate  their  cruel  exactions,  they 
will  some  morning  find  their  houses  about  their  ears,  through  the 
uprising  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  people.  The  whole  picture 
is  one  of  wretchedness  for  the  laboring  man,  of  arrogance  and 
oppression  by  the  employer.  Is  this  picture  a  true  one  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  false  in  every  particular .'  What  has  been  the 
condition  of  the  working-man  within  the  period  of  Twenty-two 
Years  of  Protection  ?  Not  only  have  his  wages  steadily  increased, 
but  the  prices  of  every  important  article  of  consumption,  partic- 
ularly of  the  prime  articles  of  food,  have  so  decreased  that  the 
ten  hours  of  daily  labor  bring  to  him  twice  the  reward,  measured 
by  the  degree  of  his  personal  comfort  and  that  of  his  family,  that 
they  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  true  that  by  means  of  our 
Tariff  legislation  a  privileged  class  has  been  created,  who  grow 
rich  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The  charge  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  untrue  from  beginning  to  end,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
equally  open  to  all  classes.  Millions  upon  millions  of  money  is 
at  all  times  lying  unemployed  at  the  North  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity for  investment  at  five  per  cent.  Show  an  opportunity  promis- 
ing six  per  cent  and  there  is  a  rush  for  it,  both  by  capital  and 
skill,  which  speedily  brings  the  rate  of  profit  to  four  and  often 
to  three  per  cent,  and  oftener  to  nothing.  The  libel  is  a  most 
gratuitous  and  absurd  one.  It  is  only  a  rehash,  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  gross  slanders  uttered  by  Hayne  and 
other  fire-eaters  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  a 
strife  of  classes,  by  appealing  to  the  lowest  instincts,  by  fabrica- 
tions which  have  not  the  semblance  of  truth.  Manufacturers 
have  no  opportunities  for  making  a  greater  rate  of  profit  than 
those  engaged  in  any  other  avocation  or  calling.  Capital  andi 
labor  will  always  go  where  they  are  best  paid,  competition  in  all' 
cases  reducing  every  industry  to  a  common  level. 

The  President  was  determined  that  the  banks,  though  he  had 
full  authority  to  deposit  therein  the  public  moneys,  should  have 
none  of  them. 
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' '  The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the  Government  in  banks 
throughout  the  country  ig,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  exceedingly  objection- 
able in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a  relationship  between  the  operations 
of  the  Government  Treasury  and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  a  too  exten- 
sive commingling  of  their  money,  thus  fostering  an  unnatural  reliance  in 
private  business  upon  public  funds.  If  this  scheme  should  be  adopted,  it 
should  only  be  done  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity. 
Legislative  and  executive  effort  should  be  generally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce  as  much  and  as  fast  as  can  safely  be 
done  the  Treasury  Department  from  private  enterprise." 

Why  should  there  not  be  close  relationship  between  the 
operations  of  the  Government  and  the  business  of  the  country, 
the  money  going  into  the  Treasury  arising  out  of  the  business 
operations  of  the  people  .■■  The  support  of  the  Government  is 
always  a  burden  to  be  lightened,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  by 
taking  as  little  money  as  possible  out  of  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion until  there  is  occasion  for  its  use.  Singularly  enough,  the 
Model  Republic  is  the  only  government  of  a  civilized  commercial 
nation  which  turns  its  back  upon  the  business  of  the  country, 
disclaiming,  if  the  President  be  the  oracle,  all  paternal  attributes 
whatever.  The  governments  that  are  the  estates  of  those  wield- 
ing them  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  have  their  operations 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  people.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
Austria  the  public  moneys  are  deposited  in  National  Banks. 
Such  is  the  case  even  in  Republican  France.  In  this  way,  in  a 
normal  condition  of  things,  the  instruments  of  exchange,  no 
matter  who  holds  them,  are  always  at  work.  But  money  that  flows 
into  our  Treasury  is  dead  to  commerce  until  some  public  neces- 
sity forces  it  out.  The  money  of  banks  gets  into  circulation 
through  the  discount  of  merchants'  bills.  This  is  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  which  the  Treasury  cannot  engage.  It  can  accomplish 
precisely  the  same  result  by  placing  itself  in  proper  relations  to 
the  banks.  The  Bank  of  Engla.nd  has  the  whole  management 
of  the  Public  Debt  at  a  stipulated  compensation.  For  all 
business  purposes  the  Bank  treats  the  deposits  arising  out  of 
the  Public  Revenues  precisely  as  it  treats  private  deposits,  lend- 
ing so  much  of  each  as  are  not  likely  to  be  presently  drawn. 
In  this  way  not  a  dollar  of  money  is  ever  lying  useless  or  idle. 
What  the  Bank  pays  out  one  day  is  returned  to  it  the  next,  or 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Ordinarily  a  couple  of  millions 
of  pounds  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  to  meet 
the  current  wants  of  the  Government,  the  drafts  of  which  are, 
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as  a  rule,  paid  in  the  paper  of  the  Bank,  so  that  not  a  dollar,  oi 
sovereign,  rather,  in  gold,  necessarily  interposes  in  transactions 
equalling  in  amount  perhaps  ;^50,ooo,ooo.  Of  course  the  Bank, 
like  merchants,  has  always  to  keep  on  hand  reserves  bearing  a 
certain  ratio  to  its  liabilities,  but  such  reserves  are  never  to 
be  regarded  as  idle  money.  It  is  only  when  the  reserves  move 
in  discharge  of  commercial  balances  that  gold  is  drawn.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  transactions,  government  and  commercial, 
in  England,  are  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  paper 
money.  All  such  proceedings  as  these  are  very  shocking  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  ideas  of  the  function 
of  government,  in  the  matter  of  the  public  revenues,  are  drawn 
•from  such  countries  as  Turkey  or  Morocco,  the  chief  end  of  the 
governments  of  which  is  to  look  out  for  number  one,  leaving  the 
people  to  look  out  for  number  two  ;  or,  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  examples,  his  ideas  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
old  slave-holding  Democracy,  according  to  which  no  one  was  to 
trust  the  Government,  nor  was  Government  to  trust  any  one 
below  it.  Nothing  was  to  be  more  carefully  avoided  in  the 
matter  of  the  revenues  than  any  participation  of  interest  between 
the  Government  and  the  people,  any  mingling  of  public  and 
private  funds,  any  lying  down  of  the  people  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  the  President  has  much  to  fear  from 
any  such  copartnerships.  There  is  nothing  that  our  people  want 
so  much  from  the  Government  as  immunity,  not  community.  They 
do  not  want  the  money  properly  belonging  to  the  Government ; 
they  do  not  want  to  lie  down  upon  it ;  they  do  not  want,  as 
at  present  administered,  to  enter  into  copartnership  with  it. 
Should  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  enter  into  such  relation- 
ship he  would  be  only  too  eager  for  its  dissolution  at  the  first 
moment  possible.  All  that  they  want  and  demand  is  that  the 
Government  shall  not  hoard  money,  thereby  creating  great 
stringency,  destructive  alike  of  public  and  private  welfare,  for 
purely  party  ends.  They  never  appear  before  the  Government 
as  suppliants  for  favors,  only  to  redress  great  wrongs.  They 
did  so  appear  before  the  President  in  the  fall  of  1887,  when, 
with  bended  knee  and  bated  breath,  they  implored  him  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  millions  upon  millions 
there  hoarded,  in  order  to  give  "him  a  pretext  for  assailing  the 
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Tariff,  might  be  let  loose,  their  picture  of  the  distress  prevailing 
being  excelled  in  vividness  by  his  own.  They  demanded,  as  they 
always  will  demand,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  not 
needed  for  the  discharge  of  current  expenses  should  remain 
in  the  channels  of  circulation,  that  the  volume  of  money  may  be 
uniform, — a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  all  the  transactions 
of  society. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  our  present  Tariff  is  now  purely 
a  matter  of  evidence.  The  Fathers  of  our  Government  assumed 
that  duties  levied  with  a  view  to  protection  would  promote 
domestic  industries,  create  markets  for  products  having  no 
exportable  value,  reduce  prices  by  encouraging  domestic  com- 
petition and  render  our  own  independent  of  other  countries 
for  the  more  important  articles  of  consumption  as  well  as  for 
self-defense.  Have  not  the  results  of  the  last  Twenty-Two 
Years  of  Protection  fully  vindicated  these  assumptions  .■'  In 
the  infancy  of  the  nation,  from  the  want  of  skill  and  capital, 
and  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  theory  of  protection  could  have  a  fair  trial.  The  first 
Act  which  made  protection,  as  Mr.  Benton  declared,  the  end 
rather  than  the  incident  of  tariff  legislation,  was  that  of  1816. 
This  Act  had  little  effect,  owing  largely  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  War  of  18 12.  The  Acts  of 
1824  and  1828  followed,  but  the  oppositon  which  they  encoun- 
tered was  so  formidable  that  they  might  have  been  overthrown 
at  any  moment,  and,  with  them  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  based.  The  creation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  18 12 
was  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
The  Compromise  Act  of  1833,  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system,  followed,  with  its  long  train  of  disasters.  The 
assaults  upon  the  Government,  strengthened  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  concessions  made  to  the  malcontents,  were  enough 
to  check  all  large  investments  in  enterprises  of  every  kind.  The 
most  timid  thing  in  the  world  is  capital.  The  prime  condition 
of  its  employment  on  a  large  scale  is  social  order.  It  was  not, 
consequently,  until  our  Government,  through  the  Secession  of 
the  South,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  North,  that  the 
conditions  were  for  the  first  time  secured  whereby  our  peo- 
ple could   show   the   kind   of   stuff   of  which   they  were  made. 
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Protection  became  the  leading  dogma  of  tlie  new  National  life. 
Since  its  adoption  there  has  been  ample  time  wherein  to  test  its 
value.  It  is  now  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  record  in  the  past. 
That  record  I  now  present.  It  is  the  record  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous achievements  that  the  wofld  has  yet  seen, — of  vast  and  un- 
interrupted progress  made  in  every  department  of  industry ;  of 
the  acquisition  of  boundless  wealth,  of  which  those  whose  labor 
produced  it  have  received  a  constantly  increasing  share.  From 
the  enormous  increase  of  capital,  the  charge  for  its  use  has  fallen 
to  one-half  the  old  rate.  From  the  wonderful  progress  made  by 
our  people  in  mechanical  skill  and  industrial  training  prices  of 
nearly  all  the  important  articles  in  domestic  economy  have  fallen 
nearly  one-half,  producers  in  every  department  of  industry,  like 
railroad  companies,  looking  for  their  remuneration  in  quantity 
rather  than  in  rate.  Is  there  any  drawback  to  this  picture  of 
unexampled  prosperity  ?  Not  one !  The  doctrine  of  protection 
has  here  been  vindicated  by  evidence  which  has  all  the  force 
of  demonstration.  When  assailed,  it  is  assailed  not  by  evidence, 
but  by  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  the  President  himself  not 
having  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  impeach  it  by  the  least  array 
of  evidence.  * 

Workmen  of  America,   stand   to  arms !     Cherish  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  what   you  owe  to  the   Fathers.     Never   forget 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  President  Cleveland's  letter  accepting  his  nomination  for  a 
Second  term  has  been  made  pnbtio  It  is  simply  a  re-statement  of  his  Tariff  message,  which  haa 
been  sufficiently  commented  npon.    On©  matter  in  it  however  demands  brief  notice.    He  says,— 

"  There  now  remains  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of  more  than  $130,000,000.  No  better  evi- 
dence could  be  furnished  that  the  people  are  exorbitantly  taxed.  .  .  .  The  surplus  revenue 
now  remaining  in  the  Treasury  not  only  furnishes  conclusive  proof  of  unjust  taxation,  but  its 
existence  constitutes  a  separate  and  independent  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people." 

Of  this  surplus  $42,773,348  consists  of  silver  dollars;  $6,400,294  of  trade  dollar  6uMio«; 
$25,746,759  subsidiary  silver  coin;  the  three  sums  equalling  $74,373,487.  In  addition,  the 
matured  interest  and  debt  unpaid,  and  overdue  Interest,  equalled  $12,105,163,  the  four  sums 
equalling  $86,478,650.  Deducting  such  aggregate  from  its  nominal  amount,  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  equals  only  $49,071,877,  certainly  not  a  large  balance  for  a  great  nation  to  keep  on 
hand,  especially  as,  in  addition  to  the  United  States  notes,  $346,681,000,  for  which 
$100,000,000  in  gold  has  been  set  apart,  the  Government  has  outstanding  $225,187,728  of 
silver  certificates,  wliich  it  holds  itself  bound,  and  such  is  its  practice,  to  redeem  in  gold  !  The 
demand  notes  of  the  Government,  all  payable  in  gold,  equal,  conseqaently,  $571,859,393,  for 
which  it  holds,  say,  a  balance  of  $49,071,877  vjua  the  $100,000,000  of  gold.  Its  reserves 
consequently  equal  only  25  per  cent,  of  its  Wimediate  liabilities.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Tariff  that 
silver  to  the  amount  of  $74,373,487  is  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury.  If  the  President  thinlis  the 
balance  in  it  too  large,  why  does  he  not  pay  out  the  idle  dollars  in  discharge  of  the  government 
debt  and  save  the  interest  on  a  like  sum  ? 

If  he  does  not  like  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus,  now  so  menacing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  why  does  he  not  add  a  few  millions  to  his  bond  purchases,  $1,600,000,000  of  debt 
having  been  taken  in  this  way?  In  the  mean  time  his  attention  may  well  be  turned  to  the  reform 
of  the  Tariff,  the  deliberations  on  which  may  last  at  least  fifteen  years  before  any  stringency  will 
be  created  in  the  money  market,  if  the  policy  he  is  now  pursuing  be  followed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  accumulation  of  revenues  in  the  Treasury  would  be  dangerous.  The 
President  gave  us  a  taste  of  this  in  1887.  He  now  wishes  to  create  a  scare  by  showing  how  the 
thing  can  be  done  over  again.  There  is  certainly  no  little  danger  of  a  plethora  in  the  Treasury 
until  after  the  coming  election. 
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the  terrible  cost,  in  blood  and  treasure,  in  the  infinite  slaugh- 
ters of  the  battle-fields,  in  ravaged  States  and  razed  cities,  of 
your  happy  lot.  Cherish  the  fondest  regard  for  the  industrial 
system  which  has  constantly  and  greatly  advanced  you  in  the 
scale  of  consideration,  comfort,  and  self-respect.  Measure  your 
duties  by  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you,  not  only  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  but  to  show  to  the  wbrld  that 
order,  respect  for  law  and  the  happiness,  and  welfare  of  a  people 
go  hand  in  hand  with  their  freedom.  It  is  your  example  which  is 
to  free  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  or  to  rivet  still  more  firmly 
their  chains.  It  is  for  you  to  say  for  what  America  is  to  stand. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  say  that  she  shall  stand  a  light  and  beacon 
for  the  nations ! 


The  Tabulab  Statements  from  203  to  220,  inclusive,  are  added  by  iUus- 
tration  or  evidence,  the  preceding  argument  being  drawn  chiefly  therefrom,  and 
from  statement  on  page  164. 
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RAILROADS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Statement  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  each  State  and  group  of  States,  December 
31,  1877-1S65.     From  the  Railroad  Manual  of  1888. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut 

New  England 


5,691 


New  York 5,725'  5,525 

New  Jersey 1, 661 !  1,601 

Pennsylvania...  5,92615,794 

Delaware 272!     272 


Maryland*  D.C. 
"West  Virginia . . 

Middle  States 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

South'n  States 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota . 

Dakota  Ter 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Indian  Co 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

"Wyoming  Ter. 
Utah  Territory. 

Wesfn  States 

Neyada. .. 
California 
Oregon . . . 
"Washingt'n  Ter. 

Pacific  States 


9441 
6381 


15,166  14,754 


1,6.35 
1,509 
1,426 
1,656 
1,406 
2,339 

486 
1,802 
1,088 

495 


13,840 

4,878 

3,477 

4,057 

7,392 

2,701 

2,194 

290 

4,134 

3,198 

275 

767 

2,210 

1,286 

2,352 

1,045 

465 

506 


41,224 


944 
618 


1,618 
1,475 
1,399 
1,645 
1,353 
2,306 

485 
1,800 
1,084 

495 


13,660 

4,687 

3,395 

4,003 

7,285 

2,636 

2,020 

275 

3,939 

3,146 

276 

767 

2,031 

1,217 

2,238 

95' 

459 

506 


39,853 

631 

1,919 

248 

110 


3,373 


980 
934 
810 
1,817 
179 
918 


5,638 

6,423 

1,511 

5,705 

272 

929; 
615 


957 
918 
778 
1,7 
173 
89' 


14,455  14,050 


1,608 
1,326 
1,356 
1,630 
1,331 
2,264 

484 
1,800 
1,018 

495 


l,3ia 

4,461 

3,346 

3,963 

7,109 

2,566 

1,190 

275 

3,860 

2,906 

276 

740 

1,686 

1,167 

2,1.50 

807 

459 

606 


38,268 

601 

1,603 

248 

110 


2,707 


5,509 

5,250 

1,438 

5,576 

272 

900 

616 


1,1 

1,326 

1,343 

1,630 

1,320 

2,260 

484 
1,782 
1,018 

495 


13,266 

4,398 

3,315 

3,890 

6,759 

2,546 

1,990 

275 

3,765 

2,880 

275 

700 

1,650 

1,107 

2,150 

682 

459 

459 


37,304 

601 

1,328 

248 

110 


905 

877 
721 

l,7."i 
l.ill 
89 


5,314 

5,165 

1,418 

5,297 

248 

900 

615 


13,643 

1,.538 

1,320 

1,276 

1,620 

1,320 

2,260 

466 

1,722 

990 

495 


13,006 

4,268 

3,253 

3,714 

6,589 

2,360 

1,950 

275 

3,728 

2,858 

275 

700 

1,578 

1,107 

2,100 

603 

459 

372 


36,183 

601 

1,208 

241 

105 


2,487|  2,165 


871 
810 
710 
1,6.58 
136 
868 


5,063 

4,925 

1,378 

4,949 

227 

866 

609 


12,954 

1,602 

1,266 

1,260 

1,620 

1,290 

2,160 

466 

1,628 

990 

495 


12,505 

4,108 

2,976 

3,049 

6,361 

1,878 

1.906 

275 

3,643 

2,673 

276 

450 

1,078 

1,051 

2,063 

483 

459 

349 


33,781 

601 

1,042 

241 

65 


1,949 


871 
790 
675 
1,606 
136 
820 


4,898 

4,470 

1,266 

4,742 

200 

820 

633 


12,030 

1,4,53 

1,123 

1,190 

1,520 

1,201 

2,108 

466 

1.' 

990 

495 


12,242 

3,740 

2,116 

3,529 

5,904 

1,725 

1,612 

234 

3,160 

2,580 

92 

258 

866 

943 

1,760 

328 

459 

257 


29,562 

593 

1,013 

159 

26 


1,790 


7X6 

736 

614 

1,480 

i:x 
742 


4,494 

3,928 

1,125 

4,656 

197 

671 

387 


10,964 

1,449 

1,017 

1,178 

1,492 

1,139 

1,845 

446 

1,157 

990 

479 


11,192 

3,638 
1,638 
3,177 
4,823 
1,626 
1,092 
65 
2,683 
2,000 

"266 
711 
705 

1,601 
157 
459 
257 


24,587 

593 
925 
159 


1,677 


680 
702 
614 
1,480 
125 
692 


4,293 

3,' 

1,011 

4,i 
183 
588 
387 


10,425 

1,449 

852 

1,130 

1,451 

1,101 

1,652 

446 

916 

990 

375 


10,362 

3,448 
1,325 
2,863 
4,031 
1,512 
795 

2,095 
1,712 

'  128 
583 
473 
931 

"«7 
267 


402 
702 
60 


660 
667 
605 
1,425 
125 
637 


4,019 

3,329 
973 

4, .398 
165 
535 
365 


9,765 

1,438 

813 

1,097 

1,436 

1,076 

1,575 

437 

8.53 

898 

335 


10,068 

3,398 
1,199 
2,600 
3,440 
1,23; 
572 

1,523 
1,354 

"m 

513 
473 
648 


402 

468 

19 


521 
667 
687 
1,401 
125 
637 


3,938 

3,245 
942 

4,311 
165 
527 
365 


9,555 

1,438 

635 

1,042 

1,358 

1,007 

1,518 

437 

861 

898 

335 


9,549 

3,398 
1,163 
2,506 
3,224 
1,036 
482 

1,283 
1,085 

' '  38 
613 
473 
494 


30 

382 

19 


521 
667 
687 
1,331 
125 
637 


3,81 

3,179 
879 

4,097 
147 
4*4 


9,144 

1,416 

581 

1,042 

1,296 

1,007 

1,502 

416 

839 

898 

3.35 


9,332 

3,372 
1,039 
2,217 
3,119 
1,036 


38 
471 
305 
240 


14,130 


621 
667 
587 
1,297 
125 
637 

3,834 

3,002 
864 

3,728 
134 
446 
365 


8,539 

1,407 

567 

984 

1,296 

1,007 

1,420 

416 

805 

898 

336 

9,129 

3,331 
941 
2,217 
3,157 
1,010 
213 

'  891 
925 

' '  '38 

466 

122 

40 


13,360 


214 
19 


RECAPITULATION. 


1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

3,868 
9,144 
9,,332 
14,130 
327 

1865. 

New  Eng.  States 
Middle  States. . . 
Sonth'n  States.. 
Western  States. 
Pacific  States. . . 

5,822 
16,166 
13,840 
41,224 

3,166 

5,691 
14,764 
13,660 
39,853 

8,073 

77,031 

6,638 
14,466 
13,.316 

38,2.58 
2,707 

5,509 
14,0,50 
13,266 
37,.304 

2,487 

6,014 
13,643 
13,006 
36,183 

2,165 

6,053 
12,964 
12,606 
33,781 

1,949 

4,898 
12,030 
12,242 
29,562 

1,790 

4,494 
10,964 
11,192 

24,587 
1,677 

4,293 
10,425 
10,362 
20,600 

1,164 

4,019 
9,765 
10,068 
17,488 
889 

3,938 
9,5.55 
9,549 
15,777 
431 

3,834 

8,539 

9,129 

13,350 

233 

Grand  total. . . 

79,208 

74,374 

72,616 

70,311 

66,242 

60,522 

62,914 

46,844 

42,229 

39,258 

.36,801 

36,086 
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statement  of  miles  of  Railroad  in  each  State  and  group  of  States  Dec.  31,  1887-1877: 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut.. . 
New  Engl'd... 

New  York  .... 
New  Jersey  . . . 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Maryland 

JVIid.  States.  — 

Ohio 

Michi}^-an 

Indiana 

Illinois 

AVisconsin 

C.N.  Group..., 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

G-eor^a 

Florida 

S.  A.  Group  — 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

ZiOuisiana 

M.  V.  Group.., 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Kansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . . , 
Indian  Ter 

S.  "W.  Group.., 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Dakota 

"Wyoming 

Montana 

N.  W.  Group. . 

"Wash.  Terrify 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho  Ter 

Pac.  Group 


1887 


l,l(ii).04 

l,l)H5.10 

940.60 

2,065.63 

214.10 

9!I3.24 


6,45b. 61 

7,503.50 
1,;J53..55 
8,018.82 
303.95 
20.66 
1,168.46 


18,068.94 

7,546.36 
6,462.27 
5,833.55 
9,001.48 

6,282.95 


34,720.01 

2,777.51 
1,229.90 
2,317  " 
1,883.55 
3,489., 59 
2,178.25 


13,876.66 

2,713.50 
2, 132,. 58 
2,274.02 
2,248.90 
1,463.41 


10,833.01 

5,462.82 
2,375.15 
7,889.50 
8,115.29 
3,910.87 
1,234.14 
880.23 


29,868.00 

8,.323.57 
6,065,16 
4,8:12.04 
4,32:).. 50 
877,29 
1,683.81 


26,165.37 

1,030.00 
1,274.01 
3,720.18 

931,43 
1,0,59.62 
1,148.90 

845.36 


10,015.50 


1,149,. 51 

1,0.50.17 

946.75 

2,018.46 

209.99 

975,56 


6,360.44 

7,481.40 
1,957.41 
7,871.66 
334.50 
21.61 
1,226.09 


18,891.67 

7,456.18 
6,635.82 
5,711.19 

9.275. 69 
4,869.17 


32,948.06 

2,729.83 
1,146.82 
2,201.60 
1,813.60 
3,390.60 
1,918.18 


13,200.63 

2,280.46 
2,111.38 
2,199.10 
2,116.78 
1,381.16 


10,088.88 

5,068.32 
2,195.68 
7,295.27 
6,119.40 
2,943.66 
1,232.96 
431.87 


25,287.06 

7,934.80 
4,823.11 
3,616.89 
3,698.21 
777.72 
1,062.48 


21,912.21 

897.90 
1,219.41 
3,296.76 

964.18 

988.96 
1,138.97 

811.28 


9,.307.45 


1885 


l,i;.i5.,5l 

1,044.17 

946.75 

1,997.80 

209.99 

976.56 


6,309.78 

7,385.13 
1,920., 52 
7,667.47 
316.05 
21.61 
1,189.11 


18,499.89 

7,337.62 
6,268.65 
5,599.82 
8,904.77 
4,417.90 


31,628.66 

2,692.83 
1,038.82 
2,027.70 
1,687.10 
3,116.26 
1,603.19 


12,165.89 

2,225.96 
1,920.29 
2,157,, 54 
2,009.94 
1.370.46 


9,684.19 

4,968.84 
2,146.18 
6,687.37 
4,441.36 
2,884.36 
1,194.96 
352.70 


22,675.77 

7,503.67 
4,331.10 
2,987.81 
2,876,73 
616.83 
1,046.68 


1884 


1,141.96 

1,044.26 

944.26 

1,989.46 

211.02 

975.70 


6,306.63 

7,334.76 
1,889.06 
7,545.94 
306.47 
18.16 
1,082.28 


18,176.67 

7,275.50 
5,233.20 
5,534.17 
8,908.98 
4,289.44 


31,241.29 

2,687.89 
1,026.48 
1,938.23 
1,563.66 
2,977.55 
1,324.19 


11,617.89 

2,190.96 
1,843.SH 
2,165.98 
1,886.54 
l,:il5,85 


9,403.27 

4,709.59 
1,704.16 
6,198,10 
4,204,83 
2,841.61 
1,191.28 
3,52.70 


21,262.27 

7,609.80 
4,192.94 
2.794  10 
2,759.18 
616,45 
1,047.16 


19,362.82    18,919.63 


730.40 
1,181,21 
3,044,30 

954,18 

906,96 
1,138,97 

797,78 


8,7.58,79 


675.40 
1,165.20 
2,910.81 

948.18 

906.96 
1,134,17 

811,15 


8,550.80 


1883 


1,099 

1,042 

937 

1,979 

211 

963 


6,231 

T,349 
1,874 
7,236 
282 
18 
1,099 


17,858 

7,217 
6,072 
6,543 
8,868 
4,039 


30,739 

2,563 
948 
1,812 
1,649 
2,933 
1.157 
10,962 


2,059 
1,616 
2,112 
1,852 
1,204 
8,843 


4,619 
1,732 
6,075 
3,964 
2,832 
1,140 
353 


1883 


1,056 

1,038 
925 

1,967 
211 
963 

6,168 

6,991 
1,86: 
6,884 
282 
18 
l,o: 


17,116 

6,901 
4,614 
5,372 
8,676 
3,811 


29,374 

2,460 
813 
1,781 
1,508 
2,878 
964 
10,394 


8,024 

4,601 
1,488 
6,009 
3,820 
2,766 
1,089 
360 


20,715 

7,216 
3,906 
2,696 
2,495 
626 
1,036 


20,023 


6,967 

3,735 

2,498 

2,084 

025 

633 

17,973    16,542 


472 
756 

2,636 
948 
713 

1,062 
494 


950 
2,881 

948 

866 
1,124 

777 


8,144 


r.osi 


1881 


1880   1879 


1,027 

1,021 
916 

1,959 
211 
960, 

6,091 


6,260i  5,991    6,008 
l,77.j    l.liK4l  1,003 


6,356 
276 


1,066 


15,720 

6,289 

4. 

4, 

8,260 

3,46' 


27,048 

2,220 
706 
1,646 
1,479 
2,561 
093 
9,304 


1,869 
1,182 
1,900 
1,672 
914 


25,109 

1,893 
691 
1,486 
1,427 
2,459 
618 


4,207 
1,002 
4,913 
3,009 
2,18" 
1,04" 
295 


17,260 

6,164 

3,.-B8 

1^668 
576 

271 


6,191'  6,008 
275       280 


1,040 


16,181 

5,792 
3,938 
4,373 
7,861 
3,lo6 


8,474 

1,843 
1,127 
1,843 
1,530 
_652 
0,995 

3,966 

869 

3,244 

3,400 

1,670 

768 

289 


14,086 

5,400 
3,151 
1,953 
1,226 
612 
106 


14,985 

6,621 
3,673 
4,336 
7,5'" 
2,896 
24,004 

1,672 
694 
1,446 
1.424 
2.400 
519 


8,215 

1,832 
1,140 
1,701 
1,696 
544 


6,812 

3,740 

808 

2,591 

3,103 

1,208 

118 

276 


1878 


1,009 
873 

1,872 
208 
922 

5,873 

5,877 

1.063 

6,011 

280 


952 
14,783 

5,151 
3,693 
4,198 
7,448 
2,810 
23,200 

1,646 
669 
1,435 
1,419 
2,415 
487 


8,071 

1,832 
1,126 
1,665 
1,498 
466 
6,687 


2,428 
2,427 
1,165 
8 
275 
10,372 


11,843 


4,779    4.266 

3,l«i8l  2,536 

1,6,«    1,344 

41111      320 

593      472 


472 

573 
2,309 

895 
497 
8i7 
270 


,347 

10,414 

S,9o7 

289 

212 

212 

so.s 

295 

283 

,19,5 

2,20:1 

2,149 

7;i:i 

720 

627 

349 

1S3 

27 

S42 

.593 

.543 

206 

196 

103 

.128 

4,408 

3,944 

Recapitulation. 


New  England.. 

Middle 

Cent'l  Northern 
South  Atlantic. 
Mississippi  Val . 
.^outh"VVestern. 
North  "Western. 

Pacific 

United  States . . 


6,468. 
18,968, 
34,726. 
13,876. 
10,833. 
2:1,808. 
25,165 
10,015, 


6,350.44 
18,891,67 
32,948.06 
13,200.53 
10,088.88 
25,287.06 
21,912.21 

9,:!07.45 


137,:)86.19 


6,309.78 
18,499,89 
31,518,66 
12,165.89 

9,675.19 
22,675,7' 
)9,.3i;2.82 

8,7,58,79 


128,98i;.79 


6,306.63 
18,176.67 
31,241.29 
11,517,89 

9,403,27 
21,262.27 
18,919.63 
__8,550,86 
751 


125,:: 


6,231 

6,158 

17,868 

17,1)6 

30,739 

29,374 

10,952 

10,394 

8,843 

8,024 

20,715 

20,023 

17,973 

16,.542 

8,144 

7,081 

121,4,55 

114.712 

6,091 
15,720 
27,048 

9,304 

17r260 

14,294 

6,899 


5,977 
16,181 
25,109 

8,474 

6,996 
14,085 
12,347 

5,128 


93,296 


6,903 
14,985 
24,004 

8,215 

6,812 
11,843 
10,414 

4,408 


86,684 


14,783 
23,200 
8,071 
6,687 
10,372 
8,937 
3,944 


81,767 
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statement  (copied  from  the  Manual  of  Eaileoads  of  the  United  States  for 
1888)  showing,  for  1887,  the  length  of  line  worked ;  the  number  of  passengers 
moved,  and  moved  one  mile;  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  moved,  and 
moved  one  mile,  by  the  Railroads  of  each  State  (the  States  being  grouped  ac- 
cording to  geographical  divisions)  of  the  United  States;  also  the  aggregate  of 
miles  worked,  and  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  moved,  and 
moved  one  mile,  for  each  year,  from  1883  to  1887,  inclusive :  — 


Length. 
Worked. 

Passengek  Traffic. 

Freight  Teakfic. 

States. 

Passengers 

Passenger 

Freight 

Freight 

Cai-ried. 

Movement. 

Moved. 

Movement. 

M. 

m. 

31 

Tons. 

M 

1,143 
369 

2,310,382 
1,387,169 

78,754,414 
31,389,960 

2,485,280 
3,117,822 

188,145,211 

2.  N.  Hampshire 

112,039,611 

3,  Vermont 

886 

1,558,362 

49,284,379 

3,497,574 

298,651,440 

4.  Massachusetts. 

3,377 

71,429,347 

953,864,905 

19,390,182 

1,247,470,475 

5.  Khode  Island. 

143 

3,125,358 

50,980,417 

714,053 

24,003,247 

6.  Connecticut... 

1,064 

13,673,331 

318,038,658 

5,702,612 

271,278,096 

A.  N.  Eng.  G'p. 

6,984 

93,483,949 

1,482,312,733 

34,907,523 

2,141,588,080 

7.  New  York.... 

7,456 

56,682,044 

1,107,119,031 

57,594,493 

6,804,121,403 

8.  New  Jersey... 

2,065 

40,807,204 

670,390,710 

29,036,796 

1,305,700,199 

9.  Pennsylvania.. 

7,983 

68,708,948 

1,047,934,509 

135,025,528 

10,395,524,441 

10.  Delaware 

254 

803,757 

15,445,417 

1,499,162 

60,920,754 

1'.  Maryland 

1,215 

9,359,778 

219,069,201 

11,878,629 

1,683,751,901 

B.  Middle  G'p. 

18,976 

176,361,731 

3,059,957,868 

235,034,608 

20,251,018,698 

9,574 

27,402,562 

873,937,932 

68,370,423 

8,730,367,755 

13.  Michigan 

4,806 

8,338,494 

377,392,834 

16,666,723 

2,308,165,643 

14.  Indiana 

6,020 

10,424,546 

415,502,680 

24,136,949 

3,355,255,429 

!.'>.  Illinois. 

16,498 

33,616,706 

1,072,840,923 

44,970,331 

6,868,400,989 

16.  Wisconsin 

7,156 

7,510,584 

287,946,835 

11,550,335 

1,901,637,600 

C.  Cent.  N.  (J'p. 

44,054 

87,292,882 

3,027,621,204 

165,694,761 

23,253,827,416 

17.  Yirpiia 

3,573 

5,206,108 

176,056,953 

10,033,505- 

1,664,700,552 

18.  W.  Virginia 

19.  N.  Carolina. . . 

500 

787,277 

28,412,388 

1,810,755 

69,521,759 

1,639 

712,114 

30,659,610 

1,356,783 

88,160,390 

20.  S.  Carolina  . . . 

1,840 

1,313,614 

35,940,993 

1,897,588 

142,405,082 

21.  Georgia 

22.  Florida 

3,002 

2,460,037 

100,660,122 

4,831,545 

393,113,670 

1,182 

836,000 

26,515,420 

1,434,080 

71,557,098 

D.  S.  Atl.  G'p. 

11,738 

11,315,150 

396,245,486 

21,354,256 

2,329,458,551 

23.  Alabama 

2,141 

2,047,735 

80,588,502 

5,092,907 

471,148,428 

24.  Mississippi.... 

342 

302,577 

10,792,633 

566,320 

34,967,868 

25.  Tennessee 

3,050 

3,326,310 

154,099,872 

6,676,528 

848,047,190 

26.  Kentucky 

1,954 

3,919,690 

135,551,841 

9,610,681 

935,011,778 

27.  Louisiana 

1,024 

1,783,288 

57,655,992 
438,688,840 

2,877,414 

253,549,754 

E.  G.  &  M.  V.  G. 

8,513 

11,379,600 

24,822,850 

2,543,625,018 

28.  Missouri 

6,935 

8,800,771 

332,107,165 

17,238,514 

2,316,443,616 

29.  Arkansas 

1,314 

814,310 

31,058,459 

1,262,177 

194,334.168 

30.  Texas 

5,249 

2,549,832 

141,748,562 

4,501,387 

743,744,946 

31.  Kansas 

6,397 

5,236,381 

284,406,727 

7,833,166 

1,337,399,001 

32.  Colorado 

2,182 

914,988 

74,959,240 

2,764,207 

313,687,230 

33.  New  Mexico.. 

907 

114,993 

56,607,753 

298,000 

151,521,042 

F.  S.  'West  Gr'p. 

22,987 

18,421,275 

923,887,906 

33,897,451 

5,057,130,003 

34.  Iowa :. 

2,753 
8,652 

1,795,298 

61,895,060 

4,501,098 

367,319,252 

35.  Minnesota 

8,510,387 

326,377,496 

13,400,905 

2,221,070,520 

36.  Nebraska 

3,166 

2,770,664 

222,060,375 

5,234,250 

1,191,231,910 

37.  Dakota 

15 

672 

6,720 

100,000 

1,000,000 

38.  Wyoming 

645 

325,000 

580,000 

510,000 

145,619,000 

39.  Montana 

91 

100,000 

3,500,000 

750,000 

22,294,700 

G.  N.  W.  Gr'p. 

15,325 

13,502,021 

614,410,651 

24,496,253 

3,948,535,382 

40.  Wash'n  Ter. . . 

44 

32,240 

650,000 

340,705 

6,814,100 

41.  Oregon 

1,050 

499,952 

36,618,895 

732,005 

143,459,490 

42.  California  .... 

5,766 

16,348,760 

559,744,127 

.  9,281,279 

2,254,213,458 

43.  Nevada 

145 

80,000 

2,300,000 

396,237 

10,250,000 

44.  Arizona 

152 

12,953 

295,000 

51,624 

1,896,800 

45.  Utah 

1,245 

495,000 

27,565,000 

1,065,200 

119,250,000 

4.R.  Tdnlio  . ,    , 

H.  Pacific  Gr'p. 

8,405 

16,468,905 

627,173,022 

11,867,050 

2,535,883,848 

KECAPITULATION  BY 


A.  N.  Engl'd  Gr. 

B.  Middle  Group. 

C.  Cent.  Nor.  Gr. 

D.  S.  Atlant.  Gp. 

E.  G.  &  M.  V.  Gr. 

F.  So.  West  Gr. 

G.  N.  West.  Gr. 
H.  Pacific  Group. 

U.  S.,  1887 
U.  S.,  1886 
U.  S.,  1885 
U.  S.,  1884 
U,  S.,  1883 


6,984 
18,076 
11,738 

8,513 
44,054 
15,325 
22,987 

8,405 


136,986 
125,146 
122,110 
113,172 
106,938 


93,483,949 
176,361,731 
11,315,150 
11,379,600 
87,202,882 
13,502,021 
18,421,275 
16,468,905 


428,225,513 
382,284,972 
351,427,688 
334,570,766 
312,686,641 


1,482,312,733 
3,059,957,868 
396,245,486 
438,688,840 
3,027,621,204 
614,419,651 
023,887,006 
627,173,022 


10,570,306,710 
9,659,698,294 
9,133,673,056 
8,778,581,061 
8,.541, 300,674 


34,007,523 
235,034,608 
21,354,256 
24,822,850 
165,604,761 
24,406,253 
33,897,451 
11,867,050 


552,074,752 
482,245,254 
437,040,090 
309,074,749 
400,453,439 


2,141,588,080 

20,251,018,698 

320,458,551 

2,543,625,018 

23,253,827,416 

3,048,538,382 

6,057,130,003 

2,535,883,848 


60,061,069,096 
52,802,070,520 
40,151,894,469 
44,726,207,677 
44,064,923,415 


statement  (copied  from  the  Manual  of  Railkoads  of  the  United  States 
for  1888)  showing,  for  18S7,  the  miles  worked;  the  earnings  from  passen- 
gers; the  earnings  from  freight;  the  earnings  from  all  sources;  the  net 
earnings  from  traffic,  and  the  available  earnings  from  all  sources,  of  the 
Kailroads  of  each  State  (grouped  according  to  geographical  divisions)  of  the 
Railroads  of  the  United  States;  also  the  aggregate  earnings  for  each  year, 
from  1883  to  1887,  inclusive:  — 


States. 


1.  Maine 

2.  N.  Hampshh-e. 

3.  Vermont 

4.  Massachusetts. 

5.  Khode  Island.. 

6.  Connecticut 

A.  X.  Ene.G'p, 

7.  New  York 

8.  New  Jersey 

9.  Pennsylvania .. 
10.  Delaware ...  , 
li.  Maryland 


TEAKPIC  EAR!(INr;S. 


B.  Middle  G'p 

12.  Ohio 

13.  Michigan 

14.  Indiana 

15.  Illinois 

16.  AVisconsin 


C.  Cent.  X  G'p 

17.  Virginia 

18.  A\".  Virginia. .. 

19.  N.  Carolina.... 

20.  S.  Carolina.... 

21.  Georgia 

22.  Florida 


D.  S.  Atl.  G'p, 

23.  Ahibama 

24.  Mississippi 

25.  Tennessee 

26.  Kentucky 

27.  Louisiana 

E.  G.  &5I.T.G. 

28.  Missouri 

29.  Arkansas 

30.  Texas 

31.  Kansas 

32.  Colorado 

33.  New  Mexico. . . 

E.  S.  West.  Gr. 

34.  Iowa 

35.  Minnesota 

36.  Nebraska 

37.  Dakota 

38.  Wyoming 

39.  Montana 


G.  N.  W.  Gr'p, 

40.  Wash'n  Ter.... 

41.  Oregon 

42.  California 

43.  Nevada 

44.  Arizona 

4-5.  Utah 

46.  Idaho 


H.  Pacific  Gr.      14,283,736 
GROl'PS  OF  STATES. 


From 
Pass'gers. 


2,117,805 
848,411 

1,354,329 

17,927,092 

913,310 

5,954,472 


29,116,085 
22,917,261 
13,001,417 
23,788,321 
410,944 
3,845,593 


From 
Freight. 


3,015,247 
1,530,245 
2,829,851 
19,751,505 
650,815 
5,761,801 


33,53'.i,4i;4 
53,159,365 
22,742,177 
96,830,151 
759,784 
10,508,744 


64,023,536 

18,935,652 

8,794,440 

9,325,991 

24,582,488 
7,217,419 


68,855,990 

4,359,901 

553,982 

834,511 

1,444,340 

2,919,018 

893,806 


11,005,557 
2,116,364 
320,190 
3,791,513 
3,209,763 
1,185,353 


10,623,183 
10,216,650 
1,084,655 
4,274,142 
7,108,132 
2,413,875 
994,609 


26,092,063 

1,624,240 

8,839,235 

5,536,959 

073 

423,428 

118,191 


10,542,726 

32,240 

1,199,004 

12,000,684 

164,739 

28,882 

858,187 


184,000,221 
68,733,984 
19,093,060 
26,330,019 

71,891,5,SS 
22, 020, 280 


198,074,931 
13,231,801 
1,020,640 
2,136,147 
3,347,676 
7,363,319 
1,440,528 


28,540,171 
6,104,656 
837,805 
9,463,536 
9,009,767 
5,574,306 


31,590,070 

30,902,454 

3,072,703 

14,790,090 

18,749,328 

8,140,241 

1,653,798 


77,320,674 

4,845,714 

27,831,556 

16,200,767 

68,966 

1,470,355 

462,947 


50,880,294 

237,211 

3,259,415 

24,899,852 

601,312 

215,503 

2,895,105 


A.  N.  England  Gr. 

B.  Middle  Group.. 

C.  Cent.  Nor.  Gr.. 

D.  S.  .«lant.  Gp.. 
B.  G.  &M.  V.  Gr.. 

F.  So.  West.  Gr. 

G.  N.  West.  Gr... 
H.  Pacific  Group . . 

U.  S.,  1887 
U.  S.,  1H,«0 
U.  R.,  1,S85 
U.  S.,  1884 
U.  S.,  1,S83 


29,116,085 
64,023,536 
11,005,557 
10,623,183 
68,855,990 
16,542,720 
20,092,003 
14,283,730 


240,542,876 
211,'.)2;i,857 
200,8,S3,911 
206,790,701 
206,837,256 


32,108,398 

33,539,464 

184,006,221 
28,546,171 
31,590,070 

198,074,931 
50,880,294 
77,:!20,074 
y2,10S,:'.98 


66,324,051 
76,661,049 
37,610,343 
124,081,380 
1,208,888 
14,697,136 


254,258,795 
82,935,306 
29,125,572 
37,351,573 

103,860,374 
32,198,632 


Net 
Earnings. 


Total 
Available 
Revenue. 


1,774,329 

931,136 

1,396,791 

11,100,843 

49H,410 
3,504,082 


2,098,646 
1,717,922 
1,766,157 
14,228,401 
719,291 
4,156,210 


19,266,191 
25,392,221 
12,639,750 
51,061,990 
def.  9,251 
5,563,720 


285,471,457 
18,094,402 
1,670,840 
3,269,078 
5,213,672 
12,164,408 
2,590,945 


43,909,351 

8,749,798 

1,233,606 

14,060,628 

13,726,218 

7,135,208 


44,905,468 
44,395,679 

4,445,991 
21,156,158 
27,983,559 
11,246,550 

2,790,663 


112,018,500 

7,411,818 

38,786,063 

23,446,343 

70,436 

2,030,770 

599,092 


72,344,522 

290,867 

4.718,208 

42,035,403 

801,244 

258,376 

4,048,922 


630,C,(;o,223 
5riu,:ir.;i.ii.".4 

509,09(1,992 
5l)L',Si;9,910 
539,5119,8:!  1 


52,153,020 

66,324,051 
254,258,795 

43,909,351 

44,906,458 
285,471,457 

72,364,522 
112,018,500 

52,153,020 


94,648,430 
27,666,682 
8,741,422 
10,985,302 
40,940,640 
12,330,321 


100,670,367 

0,668,249 

412,041 

998,344 

1,329,107 

3,754,024 

492,445 


13,654,210 
2,048,318 
303,242 
4,862,336 
5,670,230 
1,988,607 


15,472,733 

17,861,476 

1,356,331 

4,300,157 

10,800,490 

4,084,016 

3,992 


38,532,401 
1,766,110 
15,228,012 
10,571,858 
def.  11,250 
734,435 
def.  29,915 


28,259,250 

132,968 

.   2,194,649 

10,749,531 

366,203 

168,149 

1,030,534 


24,686,627 
36,713,227 
18,805,982 
69,532,544 
def.  8,954 
8,167,208 


133,200,007 
29,800,157 
10,436,994 
12.045,649 
45,875,753 
12,862,128 


111,020,681 
7,241,228 
517,297 
1,688,300 
1,488,081 
5,059,250 
622,895 


16,617,057 
2,818,036 
353,947 
4,909,911 
8,075,516 
3,500,304 


19,657,714 

22,378,278 

1,427,454 

4,861,584 

12,376,816 

4,126,013 

705,658 


45,874,803 

2,227,131 

19,770,676 

12,501,910 

351,980 

807,019 

116,605 


35,775,221 

155,808 

2,194,856 

21,887,880 

366,203 

772,996 

1,090,173 


20,632,034  i     26,467,921 


931,385,154 
822,191,949 
765,310,419 
763,300,li08 
807,112,780 


19,260,191 
94,048,430 
13,054,210 
15,472,733 
100,670,367 
28,259,250 
38,532,461 
20,032,034 


3;!1, 135,676 
297,311,615 
2i;c,,488,993 
200,513,911 
291,587,588 


24,486,627 
134,200,007 
16,617,057 
19,657,714 
111,020,681 
36,775,221 
45,874,803 
26,467,921 


414,300,031 
363,511,704 
352,881,470 
349,756,172 
359,942,327 
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statement  (copied  from  the  MANUAii  op  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
1887)  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  of  companies  making  returns, 
their  Capital  Stock,  Bonded  Debt,  and  Cost  of  their  roads  (grouped  accord- 
ing to  geographical  divisions),  for  the  year;  also  a  summary  of  the  same  for 
each  year  from  1SS2  to  1SS7,  inclusive :  — 


States  and  Groups. 

Total 
E.  K. 

Total 
Tr'k. 

Steel 
Eails. 

Capital  Stock. 

Bonded  Debt. 

Cost  E.E.  & 
Equipment. 

1,239 
888 
864 

2,,531 
149 

1,009 

M 

1,448 
1,114 
1,022 
4,608 
233 
1,407 

M 
893 
495 
653 

3,102 
173 

1,033 

S 
20,301,157 
17,117,100 
19,883,300 
126,433,079 
4,552,330 
37,640,208 

S 

21,327,392 

5,995,600 

15,613,000 

82,691,079 

2,155,075 

.  12,123,600 

§ 
40,328,200 
24,474,421 
34,182,007 
196,618,219 
5,790,787 
50,273,613 

2.  >.ew  Hampshire.. 

4.  Massachusetts 

5.  Rhode  Island.... 

6.  Connecticnt 

A.  New  Eng.  Gr. 

7.  New  York 

8.  New  Jersey 

9.  Pennsylvania 

10.  Delaware 

11.  Maryland 

6,683 
7,552 
1,906 
7,598 
254 
1,350 

9,835 
12,735 

3,783 

13,039 

344 

2,074 

31,977 

13,252 

6,603 

0,929 

19,581 

9,015 

6,351 

10,132 

1,592 

9,814 

ici; 

1,441 

225,927,174 
438,295,088 
122,929,087 
475,907,225 
5,084,139 
39,873,324 

139,905,746 
391,209,350 
144,363,145 
471,860,105 
6,732,000 
58,025,901 

351,667,247 
796,199,085 
259,856,671 
645,444,322 
9,100,721 
100,462,211 

B.  3Iiddle  Group. 
12.  Ohio 

18,662 
9,570 
5,012 
5,901 

16,0.31 
7,720 

23,147 
9,588 
4,214 
4,452 

16,243 
5,144 

1,082,088,863 
396,811,810 
87,360,604 
128,115,520 
333,598,919 
103,881,261 

1,072,190,507 
344,817,959 
96,286,685 
125,909,100 
374,056,255 
160,412,830 

1,811,063,010 
724  488,833 

13    Michigan 

194,745,192 
242,966,915 

14.  Indiana 

15.  Illinois 

637,171,416 
262,939,942 

IG.  "VVisconBin 

C.  Central  N.  Gr. 
17.  Virginia 

44,316 
3,101 
708 
1,978 
1,939 
3,737 
1,926 

13,451 
2,441 
708 
2,915 
2,838 
1,754 

55,382 
3,641 
802 
2,347 
2,157 
4,073 
2,026 

39,643 
2,661 
622 
1,346 
1,184 
2,600 
1,243 

1,049,768,114 
114,970,092 
31,949,322 
.35,561,801 
18,821,580 
49,386,901 
26,840,900 

1,102,082,829 
113,552,537 
11,510,000 
25,638,500 
31,680,892 
62,410,586 
23,034,000 

2,062,312,298 
203,286,859 

18.  West  Virginia.... 

19.  North  Carolina. . . 

20.  South  Carolina... 

36,649,961 
50,050,693 
49,026,798 
98,968,804 

46,461,630 

D.  South  Atlan.  Gr. 
23.  Alabama 

15,109 
2,715 
735 
3,372 
3,312 
1,926 

9,659 
1,876 

195 
2,437 
2,735 

945 

267,530,596 
55,478,488 
10,920,01  8 
80,728,738 
72,909,659 
32,999,400 

267,826,515 
42,855,500 
13,598,641 
72,350,000 

116,242,590 
49,507,906 

484,444,745 
99,786,885 

24.  Mississippi 

2.3.  Tennessee  — 

26.  Kentucky. 

24,109,212 
149,266,096 
162  445  598 

84,650,758 

E.  Gulf&M.T.  Gr. 

10,658 
7,818 
1,804 
6,933 
8,404 
3,013 
931 

12,061 
12,081 
1,853 
■7,576 
9,741 
3,233 
2,001 

8,099 
6,267 
1,360 
4,480 
7,298 
1,833 
1,848 

253,036,303 

217,442,840 

28,024,649 

113,723,122 

140,262,240 

93,577,300 

85,381,100 

294,614,703 

212,914,288 

32,732,027 

161,150,023 

145,823,630 

59,608,500 

40,856,534 

520,258,.549 
356,438,620 
63,206,013 
279,841,910 
272,405,884 
156,920,132 
120,489,678 

30.  Texas 

32.  Colorado 

33.  New  Mexico 

F.  Southwestern  Gr. 
34.  Iowa 

28,904 

3,490 

8,446 

3,333 

521 

833 

215 

36,487 

3,834 

9,942 

3,804 

540 

866 

216 

23,094 

1,920 

7,614 

2,643 

221 

80» 

196 

678,411,251 

59,132,974 

219,257,903 

68,693,800 

9,027,000 

16,673,000 

4,067,250 

653,085,608 

54,734,985 

210,058,511 

134,757,167 

8,727,000 

17,336,000 

3,767,250 

1,255,302,237 

115,944,943 

430,284,220 

191,064,637 

17,754,000 

34,422,432 

7,634,500 

3.3.  Minnesota 

36.  Nebraska 

37.  Dakota 

3.*^.  Wyoming.. 

G.  Nortliwest'n  Gr. 
40.  Washin^onTer.. 

16,847 

192 

1,519 

4,265 

515 

609 

1,307 

63 

19,206 

200 

1,606 

4,843 

573 

644 

1,354 

66 

13,404 
162 
612 

•  3,109 

378 

534 

695 

66 

376,851,927 

2,436,800 

28,140,000 

168,671,474 

11,179,750 

23,430,800 

21,436,477 

2,652,500 

429,380,913 

3,001,500 

38,569,372 

143,816,923 

5,155,000 

14,662,000 

21,539,000 

1,112,500 

227,856,295 

797,104,732 

5,888,771 

61,289,460 

349,289,069 

14,906,070 

37,016,803 

45,163,844 

3,765,000 

42.  California 

4.3.  Utah 

46.  Idaho 

H.  Pacific  Gr 

8,473 

9,287 

5,5.39 

257,947,801 

517,319,017 

GROUPS  OP 


A.  XewEng.  Group 

B.  Middle  Group.... 

C.  South  Atlan.  Grp... 

D.  Gulf&M.  V.  Grp.. 

E.  Central  N.  Grp..., 

F.  Xorthwest'n  Grp.. 

G.  Southwest'n  Group 
H.  Pacific  Group... 


6,683 
18,602 
13,451 

10,058 
44,316 
28,904 
10,847 
8,473 


9,835 
31,977 
15,109 
12,001 
55,382 
19,i06 
36,487 

9,287 


6,351 
23,147 

9,659 

8,090 
39,643 
13,404 
23,094 

5,559 


United  States,  1887  147,6198  189,346  128,959 
United  States,  1880  133,006  168,047  105,723 
T']i  ted  States,  1885  127,729  100,397  98,102 
I'nitert  States,  1884I125J51  1.36,490!  90,242 
United  State.s,  18831120.o5l!l4;i,182l    78.490 


STATES. 
22.3  927 

l,082i088 
207,530 
253,036, 

1,049,768! 
37fi,85i: 
678,41i: 
257,947: 


174 
863 
;596 
,30r 
,114 
927 
251 
,801 


4,191,562,029 
3,999,508,508 
3,817,097,832 


139,905,746 
1,072,190,507 
207,826,515 
294,614,703 
1,102,082,829 
429,380,913 
0,33,085,608 
227,856,295 


351,607,247 
1,811,003,010 

484,444,745 

520,258,549 
2,062,312,298 

797,104,732 
1,255,302,237 

517,319,017 


4,186,943,116 
3,882,966,330 
3,765,727,006 


3, 762,010, 07fli3, 069,115.772 
3.708.O60,583l3.50O,879;914 


7,799,471,835 
7,254,995,223 
7,037,627,350 
6,924,554,444 
0,684,756,045 
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NEW  YORK   CENTRAL. 

Statement  showing   the   gross  and   net  earnings,   fixed  charges,  dividend   payments  and 
passenger  movement  on  tlie  New  York  Central  Railro  id  for  eighteen  years  :  — 


Is 

Gross 

1^ 

Net 

Profit. 

Divi- 
dends' 
Paid. 

Paesen- 

Passenger 

a? 

is 

!i 

as 

Earningjs 

Earnings 

Charges 

Total. 

Per 

Share 

Carried. 

Milee. 

fa 

II 
cts. 

as 
1^ 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

« 

S 

$ 

cts. 

cts. 

s    s 

$ 

0  40 

1870.. 

22,363,320 

62.91 

8,296,240 

1,433,999 

6,861,241 

7.67 

6,861,241 

7,044,946 

321,366,963 

2.09 

1.59 

0.50 

1.67  1.27 

1871.. 

21,769,015 

62.37 

8,190,443 

904,240 

7,286,203 

8.14 

7,268,742 

6,854,234 

288,678,896 

2.14 

1.63 

O.bl 

1.701.29 

0  41 

1872.. 

25,580,676 

64.29 

9,134,239 

1,162,368 

7,971,871 

8.91 

7,244,832 

7,138,779 

319,160,860 

2.08 

1.54 

0.54 

1.63 

1  !» 

0  41 

1873.. 

29,126,851 

60.57 

11,484,864 

1,961,806 

9,623,058 

10.64 

7,136,790 

7,630,741 

339,122,621 

2.06 

1.42 

0.64 

1.62 

1.1? 

0  50 

1874.. 

31,650,387 

68.09 

13,262,089 

3,548,734 

9,713,366 

10.86 

7,136,885 

9,878,352 

360,781,641 

2.13 

1.33 

0.80 

1.6S 

1,05 

0(i4  ■ 

1875.. 

29,027,218 

69.46 

11,765,110 

4,425,914 

7,339,196 

8.20 

8,920,850 

9,422,629 

338,934,360 

2.14 

1.36 

0.78 

1.59 

1  01 

0  '51 

1876.. 

28,046,588 

57.48 

11,922,416 

4,709,340 

7.213,076 

8.06 

7,139,628 

9,281,490 

353,136,145 

1.91 

1.19 

0.72 

1.42 

088 

0,54,. 

1877.. 

26,579,086 

66.23 

11,632,924 

4,689,577 

6,943,347 

7.76 

7,140,669 

8,919,438 

316,847,326 

2.0V 

1.14 

0.93 

1.43 

0,78 

OBS 

1878.. 

28,910,665 

66.81 

12,774,578 

4,736,132 

8,038,446 

8.98 

7,139,528 

8,927,666 

300,302,140 

2.00 

1.27 

0.73 

1.21 

0  78 

0  41 

1879.. 

28,396,584 

56.94 

12,273,511 

4,679,025 

7,594,486 

8.49 

7,139,528 

8,130,643 

290,953,253 

2.06 

1.20 

0.85 

1.23 

a.n 

0.41  * 

1880 

33,175,913 

63.80 

15,326,019 

4,766,799 

10,669,220 

11.82 

7,141,513 

8,270,857 

330,802,223 

1.99 

1.26 

0.73 

L.HO 

osa 

1881 

32,348,397 

60.17 

12,883,610 

4,990,783 

7,892,827 

8.82 

7,138,344 

8,900,249 

373,768,960 

1.86 

1.22 

0.B4 

L.^'i 

0  88 

0  4?; 

1882' 

30,628,781 

63.32 

11,232,807 

5,488,903 

6,743,904 

6.42 

7,145,513 

10,308,979 

432,243,382 

1.8U 

1.15 

0.6,') 

1.43 

0.«! 

Olil' 

1883  ' 

33,770,912 

61.44 

13,020,127 

5,692,972 

7,327,165 

8.19 

7,148,132 

10,746,926 

429,385,561 

1.98 

1.30 

0.68 

1.47 

0  % 

0  ."il 

1884' • 

28,148,669 

63.41 

10,299,366 

5,630,596 

4,668,760 

B.22 

7,159,644 

11,067,939 

387,829,886 

1.94 

1.42 

0.,52 

1.17 

0  86 

0»l 

1885 •■ 

24,429,441 

66.80 

8,110,069 

5,933,726 

2,176,343 

2.43 

4,471,415 

12,747,801 

438,397,774 

1.41 

1.08 

0.33 

i.on 

0.76 

OM 

1886 •• 

30,506,361 

61.00 

11,895,984 

7,245,886 

4,650,098 

6.20 

3,677,132 

14,662,118 

476,128,729 

1.84 

1.22 

0.62 

1.10 

0.73 

0S7 

1887' ■ 

36,297,056 

63.43 

12,908,432 

7,562,913 

5,345,619 

5.76 

3,577,132 

16,465,463 

528,308,742 

2.00 

1.34 

0.66 

1.20 

0.81 

0.39'| 

Classification  of  freight  moved  on  the  N.  T.  Central  from  date  of  consolidation  to  Sept.  30, 

1887  :— 


Yeabs. 


1854, 
1655 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1804 
1865, 
1866, 
1867 
1868 
1869, 
1870, 
1871 
1872, 
18*73 , 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
,  1877, 
1878 
1879 
1880, 
1881 
1882 
1883, 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Products 

of 
Forests. 


45,530 
37,071 
32,290 
34,944 
27,811 
42,651 
60,398 
46,343 
46,683 
66,588 
99,626 
65,098 
89,484 
109,084 
113,478 
130,509 
224,169 
274,685 
317,727 
426,115 
468,527 
383,708 
408,564 
414,869 
415,565 
429,261 
670,410 
679,643 
809,626 
829,815 
735,455 
7Sr,,696 
,050,021 
,236,847 


Products 
of 

Animals. 


115,417 
131,224 
211,212 
239,456 
231,863 
308,999 
347,686 
402,757 
697,915 
703,633 
620,901 
623,638 
498,718 
611,028 
635,032 
692,051 
622,744 
708,904 
785,879 
962,767 
973,663 
832,935 
827,278 
855,439 
1,024,071 
1,041,296 
1,191,603 
863,050 
777,589 
757,401 
713,586 
748,235 
817,414 
883,764 


Vegetable 
Food. 


Other 

Agricultur'l 

Products. 


156,204 

244,605 

309,210 

297,709 

318,781 

272,517 

380,261 

496,384 

531,172 

438,764 

502,762 

380,490 

616,071 

591,342 

702,504 

943,135 

1,297,481 

1,459,919 

1,158,894 

1,462,962 

1,678,476 

1,669,070 

2,100,339 

1,787,112 

2,628,190 

3,067,813 

3,261,402 

3,183,319 

2,567,959 

2,742,620 

2,405,946 

2,746,336 

2,697,462 

2,860,318 


10,936 

9,792 

29,462 

26,355 

27,776 

43,869 

64,953 

66,185 

78,466 

151,649 

125,560 

78,717 

77,198 

87,710 

95,121 

99.612 

86^168 

117,627 

249,062 

172,606 

219,815 

242,750 

317,710 

386,146 

697,388 

608,669 

491,626 

664,471 

646,093 

665,101 

658,473 

690,525 

938,468 

845,777 


>lanu- 
facturea. 


62,244 

60,140 

109,650 

109,981 

72,926 

100,320 

143,362 

136,204 

161,023 

194,679 

226,432 

174,360 

212,368 

219,674 

262,649 

332,746 

381,052 

389,603 

489,720 

493,935 

626,632 

673,274 

767,190 

750,389 

812,882 

1,078,405 

1,566,367 

1,472,581 

1,621,632 

1,369,227 

1,413,636 

1,474,656 

1,793,572 

2,106,350 


Merchan- 
dise. 


94,613 

105,312 

161,420 

218,494 

166,781 

282,226 

270,259 

264,070 

336,264 

417,111 

395,148 

346,155 

434,801 

463,696 

386,859 

493,794 

723,643 

626,246 

474,272 

667,495 

638,080 

660,176 

646,047 

675,801 

542,556 

656,774 

671,630 

1,800,630 

1,882,868 

1,715,245 

1,430,650 

1,534,645 

1,841,498 

2,163,975 


Other 
Articles. 


74,832 

81,029 

89,760 

89,590 

79,668 

92,702 

119,216 

126,457 

163,810 

140,147 

188,547 

198,689 

270,864 

276,829 

467,323 

588,993 

886,733 

965,073 

918,411 

1,449,944 

1,619,495 

1,640,041 

1,836,652 

1,581,600 

1,674,751 

2,233,635 

2,790,200 

3,037,636 

3,135,826 

2,923,031 

2,956,672 

2,822,866 

3,579,686 

4,660,923 


Total 
Toimage. 


549  805  ' 

670,073 

932,844  i 

1,015,689  : 

925,604 
1,093,284 
1,366,036 
1,557,400 
1,905,173 
2,106,671 
2,158,972 
1,767,039 
2,099,504 
2,249,363 
2,862,862 
3,190,840 
4,122,000 
4,532,056 
4,393,966 
6,522,724 
6,114,678 
6,001,954  • 
6,803,68(1 
6,361,363 
7,696,413 
9,016,763 
10,633,038 
11,691,379 
11,330,393 
10,892,440 
10,212,418 
10,802,967 
12.718,101 
14,626,954 
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III. 

NEW   YORK   CENTRAL. 

Statement  showing  length  of  Hnes  operated,  stock  and  bonds,  earnings,  and 
freight  movement  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  E.  E.R.  Co.,  from  date  of  consolidation  to 
September  30,  1887  :— 


S^  i  Earnings 
■g  2  I    from 
■J,  .5  '  FreisrUt, 


1854 

1855 

1866 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873J 

18741 

1875  1 

1876;i 

18771 

1878  1 

lS79il 

1880,1 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


1887 


§ 

2,943,966 

3,755,320 

5,052,059 

5,275,876 

4,244,639 

4,049,630 

4,943,638 

5,557,019 

7,972,304 

9,449,554 

10,685,672 

11,000,068 

12,017,532 

11,993,008 

12,479,950 

14,066,386 

14,489,217 

14,470,402 

10,259,647 

19,616,018 

20,348,725 

17,899,702 

17,593,265 

16,424,317 

19,046,830 

18,270,2.50 

22,190,966 

20,736,750 

17,672,252 

20,142,433 

16,434,983 

14,702,538 

18,476,532 

21,143,098 


Earnings 

from 
Passen- 
gers. 


4,388, 
4,466, 
4,308, 
4,279, 
3,M6, 
3,646, 
3,714, 
3,353, 
3,604, 
4,482, 
5,846, 
6,621, 
6,498, 
6,057, 
6,064, 
6,498, 
6,738, 
6,198, 
6,662, 
6,999. 
7,497. 
7,276, 
6,762, 
6,676! 
6,022, 
5,963, 
6,611, 
6,958, 
7,816 
8,626, 
7,533. 
6,219, 
8,786! 
10,510 


Gross 
Earu'gs. 


$ 

7,672,320 
8,386,217 
9,613,058 
9,866,667 
8,164,824 
8,043,484 
9,004,386 
9,298,056 
11,994,357 
14,479,533 
17,130,490 
18,427,904 
19,442,312 
19,246,614 
19,904,916 
22,071,074 
22,363,320 
21,769,016 
25,580,676 
29,126,861 
31,650,387 
29,027,218 
28,046,588 
26,579,086 
28,910,555 
28,396,584 
33,175,913 
32,348,397 
30,628,781 
33,770,722 
28,148,669 
24,429,441 
30,506,361 
35,297,055 


Net 
Eam'gs. 


$ 
3,285,461 
3,776,620 
4,276,618 
4,199,204 
3,535,759 
3.615,514 
3,456,520 
3,227,524 
5,018,930 
5,888,474 
6,094,039 
3,689,382 
4,350,421 
4,322,405 
6,370,068 
7,904,512 
8,295,240 
8,190,443 
9,134,240 
11,484,864 
13,262,089 
11,765,110 
11,922,416 
11.632,924 
12,774,578 
12,273,511 
16,326,019 
12,883,610 
11,232,807 
13,020,128 
10,299,366 
j,110,099 
11,895,984 
12,908,432 


Tons  of 
Freight 
Moved. 


Freight 
Expenses 


549,806 

670,073 

932,844 

1,075,689 

925,604 

1,093,284 

1,366,035 

1,537,400 

1,906,173 

2,106,571 

2,168,972 

1,767,059 

2,099,694 

2,249,363 

2,562,862 

3,190,840 

4,122,000 

4,532,056 

4,393,966 

5,622,724 

6,114,678 

6,001,954 

6,803,680 

6,351,356 

7,695,413 

9,015,753 

10,633,038 

11,591,379 

11,330,393 

10,892,440 

10,212,418 

10,802,957 

12,718101 

14,026,954 


$ 
1,300, 
1,539, 
2,556. 
2,811, 
2,214, 
2,399, 
3,215, 
3,768, 
4,849, 
5,857, 
7,599, 
8,190, 
8,404, 
8,494. 
8,206, 
8,234, 
8,867, 
9,006, 
11,531, 
12,796. 
13,692 
12,639 
11,900 
11,329 
12,302, 
12,653, 
13,670, 
14,913, 
14,387, 
15,171. 
12,325, 
11,550, 
12,785, 
14,485. 


,179 

,912 

,837 

,203 

,001 

,278 

,161 

,336 

,909 

,432 

,345 

,179 

,911 

,001 

,263 

,318 

,788 

,812 

,016 

,542 

,877 

,006 

,539 

,650 

,633 

,127 

,884 

,214 

,381 

,535 

562 

,934 

,383  ., 

,64712, 


Tons 

Moved  One 

Mile. 


EH  o 
1^ 


H 


99,309,600 
114,827,792 
166,849,708 
165,515,934 
161,108,043 
187,291,130 
239,418,931 
280,127,706 
357,944,135 
387,387,066 
386,801,761 
318,732,070! 
388,620,986 
435,417,629 
455,046,716 
689,302.849 
769,087,777 
888,327,806 
,020,908,885 
,246,660,063 
,391,560,707 
,404,008,029 
,674,447,055 
,619,948,865 
,042,755,132 
,295,827,387 
,525,139,145 
,646,814,098 
,394,799,310 
,200,896,780 
,970,087,115 
,137,824,205 
,414,266,463, 
,704,732,176,'' 


o  o 
E5H 


cts.  ct^.  cis. 
2.954  1.300  1.646 
3.270,1.341il.929 
3. 040  1.542  1.504 
3.1.S7!l.698|1.489 
2.6.35|1.374|l.261 
2.162  1.281|0. 881 
2.065  1.343'0. 722 
1.9841.34610.639 
2.2271. 35610. 872 
2.439  1.51210.927 
2.7031.965  0.791 
3.4.5l|2.538C 
3.092|2.163C 
2.7.54  1.948  C 
2.742'l.803C 
2.S87ll.397( 
1.8841.153  ( 
1.C2!)  1,014  0.615 
1.5921.120  0.463 
1.573J1. 026  0.547 
1.462J0. 984, 0.478 
1.275;0.90l'0.374 
1.06ll0.71llo.340 
1.01410.699  0.315 
O.930I0. 602:0.328 
0. 796 '0.. 551  0.245 
0. 87910. 541|0. 337 
0.78.5;0. 503, 0.220 
0.7.3S  0.601  0.137 


0.913 
0.929 
0.806 
0.939 
0.990 
0.731 


0.910 
0.830 
0.680 
0.760 


0.680 
0.C20 
0.540 
0.530 


0.230 
0.210 
0.140 
0.230 
0.220 


Statement  showing  tons  of  freight  carried  for  eighteen  years : 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874.. 
1S75., 
1.S76.. 
1.S77.. 
1,^78.. 
1«7,J.. 
IfKO.. 
l.s,sl.. 
18s^.. 

18X4.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 

ist;7.. 


Through  Freiglit. 


East.     I  West. 


( 


Tons, 

589,8.58 

648,537 

628,650 

890,383 

1,166,993 

1,074,649 

1,338,341 

i,:ii8,f;48 

1,8.83,249 
2,10(1,103 
2,077,626 
2,05C,5>:r. 
1,523,907 
1,462,159 
1,182,988 
1,416,687 
1,435,515 
1,52.'J,(;S9 


Tons, 

203,215 

223,430 

216,515 

242,254 

250,173 

300,260 

329,586 

352,820 

248.402 

279..767 

357,473 

430,497 

.582,800 

361,161 

312,078 

299,210 

389,390 

4.36,65! 


Tons. 
793,073 
871,967 
845,166 
1,132,6.37 
1,417,166 
1,374,909 
1,667,927 
1,671,408 
2,131,051 
2,379,920 
2,4:J5,099 
2,493,085 
2,100,707 
1,813,.320 
1,496,066 
1,715,897 
1,824.905 
1.960.340 


"Way  Freight. 


East.         West.         Total. 


Tons 

1,891,174 
2,079,308 
2,016,092 
2,492,034 
2,664,689 
2,620,191 
2,899,087 
2,646,810 
3,277,844 
3,:i01,186 
4,702,998 
5,484,870 
5,297,040 
5,.539,765 
5,366,518 
5,914,786 
7,149,934 
8.18i;,112 


Tons. 
1,437,753 
1,680,781 
1,532,708 
1,898,053 
2,032,823 
2,006,854 
2,230,606 
2,033,078 
2,285,918 
2,734,647 
3,394,941 
3.613,424 
3,926,646 
3. 539  ,.3.55 
3,351,804 
3,172,274 
3,743,262 
4.480,502 


&'.::  p.. 


Tons. 

3,328,927 

3,660,089 

3,548,800 

4,390,087 

4,697,512 

4,627,045 

5,135,753 

4,679,888 

6,663,762 

6,635,833 

8,097,939 

9,098,294 

9,223,686 

9,079,120 

8,717,352    .„ 

9,087,060  9.68 
10,893,19610. 70 
12,666,614(0.78 


cts. 
1.88 
1.62 
1.69 
1.57 
1.46 
1.27 
1.05 
1.01 
0.93 
0.78 
0.87 
0.78 
0.73 
0.91 
0.83 


cts. 
1.15 
1.01 
1.12 
1.02 
0.98 
0.90 
0.71 
0.09 
0.69 
0.54 
0.64 
0.66 
0.60 
0.68 
0.62 
0.54 
0.63 
0.56 


H  « 


cts. 

0.73 

0.61 

0.47 

0.56 

0 

0.37 

0.34 

0.32 

0.34 

0.24 

0.33 

0.22 

0.13 

0.23 

0.21 

0.14 

0.2;! 

0.22 


s 

1.95 
2.07 
2.05 
2.02 


1.19 
1.28 
1.45 
1.32 


2.03,1.3' 
2. 11, 1.49 
1.891.28 
1.68il.li 
1.71  1.10 


1.52 
1.92 

70 
1.62 
1.82 
1.64 
1.29 

47 
1.51 


1.05 
1.18 
1.23 
1..31 
1.37 
1.23 
1.01 
1.02 
1  09 


fi* 


0.76 
0.79 
0.60 
0.70 
0.66 
0.62 
0.61 
0.53 
0.61 
0.47 
0.74 
0.47 
0..31 
0.45 
0,41 
0.23 
0.45 
0.42 


Through  freight— westward,  2.9^  per  cent.;  eastward,  10.41  per  cent.;  total  through,  13.43 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1887.  Way  freight,  88.57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1887.  IiriuUlition 
to  pay  freight,  as  above,  the  company  transported  1,085,719  tons,  equal  to  134,085,125  tons 
one  mile,  for  its  own  use  during  1887. 
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ERIE    RAILROAD. 

Statement  showing  miles  of  road  operated,  stock  and  debts,  earnings,  freight 
moved,  etc.,  etc.,  from  tiie  opening  of  the  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  K.  in  1852  to  September 

30,  1887 :—        


1852 
185a 

18.54 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
18C3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


465 
4'JS 
498 
498 
498 
498 
468 
559 
5.59 
559 
559 
624 
624 
624 
773 
773 
773 
823 
846 
914 
959 
959 
959 
942 
957 
957 
928 
928 
952 
980 
1,029 
1,029 
1,029 
1,029 
1,029 
1,029 


Gross  Earnings. 


Freight.  Pas'ger.     Total, 


•S 
1,883. 
2,537. 
3,659, 
3,663, 

4,M:5, 

4,097, 
3,843, 
3,195, 
3,884, 
4,3.51, 
6,042, 
8,432, 
9,855, 
10,726, 
11,611, 
11,204, 
10,780, 
12,583, 
11,983, 
12,861, 
14,.509, 
15,015, 
13,740, 
12,287, 
11,429, 
10,647, 
11,914, 
12,223, 
14,391, 
15,979, 
14,642, 
16,562, 
12,903. 
11,071, 
13,672, 
14,996 


1,382, 
1,601, 
1,743, 
1,698, 
1,655, 
1,495, 
1,182, 
1,1.54, 
1,180, 
1,136, 
1,096, 
1,670, 
2,523, 
4,460, 
3,693, 
2,931, 
3,.531, 
4,043, 
3,968, 
3,972, 
3.329, 
3,651, 
3,765, 
3,461, 
3,427, 
3,220, 
3,070, 
3,118, 
3,682, 
4,041, 
4,.384, 
4,134: 
3,676! 
3,106, 
3,443: 
3,706, 


S 

3,537,766 

4,318,962 

5,369,958 

6,488,993 

6,349,060 

6,742,606 

6,151,616 

4,482,149 

6,180,322 

6,690,917 

7,863,973 

10,246,117 

12,561,480 

16,300,675 

15.372,809 

14,317,213 

16,376,872 

16,721,500 

16,179,461 

17,068,005 

18,371,887 

20,012,606 

18,508,898 

16,876,858 

15,852,471 

14,708,890 

15,644,978 

15,942,023 

18,693,108 

20,715,606 

19,975,774 

20,698.671 

17,618,976 

13,490,456 

18,310,496 

19,882,071 


f^l 


S 


s 

1,702,698 
1,911,589 
2,617,343 
2,823,249 
5,237,997 
1,897,794 
1,470,940 
1,.507,421 
1,903,326 
2,048,024 
2,992,642 
3,943,829 
4,704,490 
4,483,386 
4,183,969 
4,006,996 
3,244,583 
3,462,234 
4,106,450 
4,721,649 
5,777,383 
6,371,964 
,5,036,100 
14,197,727 
|3,621,259 
13,809,050 
,5,009,114 
4,767,324 
7,049,183 
7,459,376 
6,887,680 
7,019,872 
5,649,639 
4,826,877 
6,031,088 
6,701.399 


Tons 
jMoved. 


466, 

631, 

743, 

842, 

983, 

978, 

816, 

869, 

1,1.39, 

1,253, 

1,632, 

1,816, 

2,170, 

2,234, 

3,242, 

3,484, 

3,908, 

4,312, 

4,852, 

4.844, 

5,564; 

6,312, 

6,364, 

6,239, 

5,972, 

6,182: 

6,160, 

8,212, 

8,715, 

11,086, 

11,896, 

11, %5, 

11,071, 

10,263, 

12,086, 

13,949, 


Freight 
Expense. 


$ 
991,323 
1,290,040 
1,838,353 
1,912,0.53 
2,144,780 
1,486,846 
1,076,127 
1,967,239 
2,143,626 
2,336,934 
3,368,346 
3,893,681 
6,147,831 
7,718,542 
7,914,825 
8,092,079 
7,971,121 
9,590,030 
8,767,482 
9,087,621 
9,306,177 
9,633,610 
9,668,951 
9,647,786 
9,207,235 
8,384.838 
8,269,814 
8,797,237 
9,188,297 
10,606,264 
10,284,4.54 
10,626,223 
9,318,952 
8,008,261 
9,040,286 
9,696,.549 


Ton 
Miles. 


Engs  Exps.  Pr'flt 


96,697,695 

101,626,622 

130,808,034 

1.50,673,997 

183,458,043 

165,100,8.50 

165,895,636 

147,127,039 

214,084,396 

261,350,127 

361,092,286 

403,670,861 

422,013,644 

388,567,213 

478,486,773 

549,888,422 

696,699,225 

817,829,190 

898,862,718 

897,446,728 

960,708,902 

1,032,986,809 

1,047,420,238 

1,016,618,050 

1,040,431,921 

1,114,686,220 

1,224,763,718 

1,669,222,417 

1,721,112,096 

1,984,394,866 

1,964,389,710 

1,979,448,428 

1,794,946,619 

1,687,546,688 

2,058,394,022 

2,183,734,856 


Pek  Tos-Mile. 


cts. 
1.948 
2.496 
2.576 
2.424 
2.477 
2.457 
2.316 
1  621 
1.814 
1  771 
1.892 
2.088 
2.336 
2.761 
2.427 
2.038 
1.810 
1.639 
1.333 
1.433 
1.526 
1.454 
1.311 
1.209 
1.098 
0.956 
0.973 
0.780 
0.836 
0.806 
0.749 
0.786 
0.719 
0.666 
0.669 
0.68' 


cts. 

1.026 

1.277 

1.406 

1.155 

1.169 

0.817 

0.649 

l..i44 

1.001 

0.929 

0.966 

0.964 

1.466 

1.984 

1.664 

1.472 

1.339 

1.171 

0.976 

1.013 

0.979 

0.933 

0.913 

0.949 

0.886 

0.762 

0.674 

0.661 

0.634 

0.629 

0.626 

0.632 

0.619 

0.475 

0.448 

0.462 


cts. 

0.922 

1.219 

1.170 

1.269 

1.308 

1.560 

1.667 

0.277 

0.813 

0.843 

0.936 

1.124 

0.879 

0.777 

0.773 

0.666 

0.469 

0.368 

0.358 

0.420 

0.548 

0.261 

0.398 

0.260 

0.213 

0.203 

0.299 

0.219 

0.302 

0.276 

0.223 

0.254 

0.200 

O.lSl 

0.211 

0.236 


Classification  of  freight  from  opening  of  road  to  September  30,  1887  : — 


Tear. 


18.".2 

1853 

1M4 

18.5.") 

1S,5C 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

18(13 

1864 

1805 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

18H2 

1883 

1884 

18K,'i 

1886 

1887 


Forest 

Animal 

Prod'ts. 

Prod'ts. 

76,908 

76,493 

124,087 

99,765 

135,767 

136,449 

118,435 

155,696 

116,378 

170,099 

126,093 

145,967 

92,660 

178,076 

97,754 

170,322 

118,890 

201,823 

108,686 

209,757 

96,677 

299,716 

102  008 

338,551 

104,069 

280,723 

99,865 

249,220 

173,409 

314,468 

197,715 

295,671 

216,123 

280,116 

191,629 

273,548 

198,620 

271,245 

261,272 

319,785 

279,726 

304,699 

227,112 

325,168 

184,464 

296,582 

179,514 

288,880 

195,865 

»41,520 

220,387 

385,779 

2110,231 

433,674 

2.|,S.1.53 

460,221 

386,,551 

509,948 

506,983 

638,695 

6.50,278 

498,613 

785,244 

037,662 

632,866 

624,149 

593,721 

6.69,461 

697,763 

.570,.3.54 

830,960 

626,744 

V'g'table 
Food. 


Afjri- 
cult'ral. 


66,929 

80,868 

99,293 

116,093 

148,943 

120,617 

154,634 

112,726 

197,233 

243,969 

261,824 

228,632 

215,986 

212,677 

397,963 

277,432 

302,461 

322,978 

408,976 

745,670 

711,720 

684,030 

791,205 

674,171 

776,404 

706,571 

1,067,474 

1,285,804 

1,470,983 

1,800,403 

1,327,698 

1,679,841, 

1,233,859 

1.124,874 

1,. 306,089 

1,314,618 


2,419 

9,849 

12,236 

8,071 

13,556 

13,909 

10,885 

15,106 

19,909 

20,920 

44,067 

66,171 

260,902 

75,344 

72,644 

62,694 

60,406 

15,7.52 

111,1,55 

118,901 

79.498 

93,579 

101,901 

113,lil5 

138,737 

127,285 

144,727 

105,733 

224,013 

366,368 

415,120 

434,618 

381,807 

318,218 

368,240 

342,131 


Manufac- 
tures. 


74,847 
112,281 
110,443 

96,495 
110,769 
143,338 

88,976 

94,265 
113,948 
145,673 
236,909 
270,962 
116,681 
226,298 
458,027 
409,446 
402,676 
436,846 
348,423 
508,654 
595,677 
444,801 
227,377 
322,860 
302,143 
369,321 
309,180 
365,981 
440,197 
686,145 
868,199 
1,025,931 
650,220 
632,274 
671,712 
896,313 


Mer- 
chand'e 


50,687 
68,742 
79,014 
106,509 
155,473 
143,716 
128,709 
179,051 
198,610 
167,244 
220,499 
296,998 
362,767 
327,328 
356,316 
301,909 
398,761 
4,59,784 
440,363 
478,229 
451, .543 
600,980 
597,572 
553,253 
609,956 
666,014 
614,410 
598,717 
714,612 
628  549 
0M,308 
673,070 
389,738 
312,184 
287,629 
367,331 


Coal. 


Other 

Articles. 


2.119,418 
2,989,630 
3,911,932 
3,854,426 
3,862,667 
3,307,644 
3,248,110 
2,850,106 
4,410,327 
4,067,674 
6,518,860 
6,104,672 
6,925,469 
6,376,319 
6,137,242 
8,008,168 
8,789,168 


118.775 

135,4.J9 

170,008 

240,866 

268,003 

284,639 

163,234 

199,848 

289,141 

361.181 

470,264 

612,784 

829,670 

1,043,618 

1,470,066 

1,939,697 

2,267,811 

2,611,672 

3,013,733 

212,219 

161,832 

126,090 

311,629 

256,503 

301,490 

469,984 

630,666 

677,705 

902,114 

1,242,940 

1,376,490 

1,648,898 

783,983 

676,616 

897,073 

882,006 


Total 
Tonnage. 


456,460 
631,039 
743,250 
842,055 
983,221 
978,069 
816,964 
869,072 
1,139,554 
1,263,419 
1,632,955 
1,815,096 
2,170,798 
2,234,360 
3,242,790 
3,484,646 
3,908,243 
4,312,209 
4,852,505 
4,844,208 
5,564,274 
6,312,702 
6,364,276 
6,239,943 
6,972,818 
6,182,451 
6,160,468 
8,212,641 
8,716,982 
11,086,823 
11,896,238 
13,610,623 
11,071,938 
10,263,489 
12,806,918 
13,949,260 
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PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 

Statement  showing  number  of  miles  operated  of  the  Penn.  R.  E.  Co.,  witli operations 
of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  its  stock  and  debts,  from  1855  to  1887  inclusive. 


K 

•  S \      Stock 

Gross  Earnings. 

Expeii's     Pas'grs 

Av'ge  per  M'l. 

M 

f^  S'      and 

Operat'g- 

Traffic 

Pas'gers 

of 

Carried 

d 

®  1 

Total. 

Expe'ses. 

Profits. 

Carried. 

Pas'ger 
Traffic. 

One 

Mile. 

Ern. 
cts. 

Exp 

cts. 

P'rf 

1 
M.  \         $         Is 

'      S 

S 

$ 

No. 

S 

No. 

cts. 

1855.. 

359 

19,874,021  1,251  857 

4,270,070 

2,340,738 

1,329,277 

798,483 

642,639 

41,871,267 

1.990 

1.535 

1.465 

1856.. 

359 

21,163,466  1,198,927 

4,720,124 

2,814,548 

1,905,626 

364,298 

822,978 

42,147,.532 

2.844 

1.953 

0.391 

1857.. 

3i39 

21,397,149  1,244,808 

4,855,659 

3,000,743 

1,854,926 

1,134,496 

850,867 

54,403,241 

2.288 

1.564 

0.724 

1858.. 

3.59 

22,871,64211,372,237 

6,185,331 

3,021.885 

2,163,446 

968,304 

932,184 

45,934,952 

3.000 

2,033 

0.092 

1859.. 

359 

29,718,284 

1,420,912 

6,302,355 

8,030,738 

2,231,617 

1,074,570 

1,009,149 

50,339,432 

3.795 

1.985 

0.810 

I860.. 

402 

31,025,271 

1,453,993 

6,932,701 

3,636,299 

2,296,402 

1,203,444 

1,119,123 

,65,100,696 

2.639 

2.013 

0.626 

1861.. 

469 

30,200,864 

1,551,176 

7,300,001 

3,663,003 

3,646,938 

1,059,088 

1,096,107 

67,773,777 

2,685 

1.897 

0.788 

1862.. 

501 

29,970,864 

2,110,785 

10,304,290 

5,131,072 

4,873,218 

1,143,418 

1,379,198 

76,797,368 

2.749 

1.796 

0.953 

1863., 

542 

30,379.374 

2,790,230 

11,891,413 

6,780,000 

5,111,413 

1,707,386 

2,264,283 

164,798,774 

2.662 

2.161 

0.501 

1864.. 

681 

36,580,900 

3,846,038 

14,759,058 

10,693,944 

4,066,114 

2,366,213 

2,826,748 

146,873,006 

2.619 

1.024 

0.696 

1865.. 

737 

36,684,840 

5,453,047 

17,459,169 

13,270,058 

4,189,111 

2,801,836 

3,687,193 

204,664,393 

2.666 

1.802 

0.864 

1866.. 

737 

38,030,888 

3,946,468 

16,683,883 

14,790,909 

3,792,974 

2,673,568 

3,448,403 

139,085,550 

2.837 

2.473 

0.355 

1867.. 

737 

40,733,324 

3,618,391 

16,340,156 

12,080,300 

4,266,856 

3,347,466 

3,347,354 

126,634,215 

2.869 

2.645 

0.214 

1868.. 

737 

48,189,085 

3,610,118 

17,233,497 

11,860,984 

5,372,613 

3,747,178 

3,420,466 

133,174,706 

2.713 

2.669 

0.149 

1869.. 

737 

57,355,216 

3,632,743 

17,250,812 

12,203,268 

6,047,544 

4,229,363 

3,168,237 

144,728,742 

2.510 

2.189 

0.321 

18T0.. 

737 

66,610,090 

3,757,942 

17,531,707 

11,260,085 

6,271,622 

4,352,769 

3,012,288 

150,850,087 

2.490 

1.996 

0.494 

18n.. 

737 

76,757,680 

3,875,657 

18,719,837 

11,823,433 

6,896,404 

4,699,985 

2,976,738 

162,918,042 

2.530 

1.940 

0.590 

1872.. 

784 

88,344,246 

4,262.018 

22,012,625 

13,764,673 

8,247,352 

6,2.50,393 

3,218,181 

173,842,748 

2.450 

1.337 

0.613 

1873.. 

869 

111,290,250 

4,399,671 

24,868,009 

14,868,a5t 

10,017,1.55 

6,879,684 

3,001,666 

177,479,019 

2.480 

2.010 

0.470 

1874.. 

877 

118,306,485 

4,268,888 

22,642,371 

12,701,513 

9,940,853 

6,083,103 

2,431,600 

174,959,639 

2.430 

1.600 

0.830 

1875.. 

905 

128,188,681 

3,772,306 

20,493,252 

11,704,053 

3,699,199 

6,609,737 

2,677,679 

160,421,998 

2.a51 

1.669 

0.682 

1876.. 

963 

128,976,429 

5,368,573 

20,788,076 

12,462,689 

3,336,387 

6,926,016 

2,966,950 

288,312,039 

1.862 

1.029 

0.833 

1877.. 

1,055 

129,976,647 

3,383,273 

18,983,456 

10,761,139 

8,232,317 

6,129,931 

2,506,139 

143,153,521 

2.363 

1.751 

0.612 

1878.. 

1,055 

129,619,063 

3,348,346 

20,317,140 

10,921,103 

6,396,037 

6,205,737 

2,546,096 

142,036,106 

2.357 

1.793 

0.664 

1879.. 

1,092 

126,117,956 

3,628,273 

21,743,628 

11,751,621 

9,992,007 

5,948,646 

2,621,009 

155,784,178 

2.281 

1.682 

0,699 

1880.. 

1,120 

130,916,504 

4,437,146 

25,987,668 

14,051,486 

11,936,172 

7,767,940 

3,159,118 

196,939,640 

2.253 

1.604 

0.649 

1881.. 

1,173 

135,518,936 

5,023,385 

27,647,009 

16,468,469 

12,178,640 

9,077,714 

3,369,538 

230,675,038 

2.178 

1.677 

0.501 

1882. 

1,264 

142,628,210 

5,962,466 

30,836,982 

17,878,777 

12,958,1.55 

10,372,894 

4,262,269 

245,971,772 

2.374 

1.733 

0.641 

1883. 

1,314 

152,365,903 

6,115,423 

32,017,813 

18,321,414 

13,696,399 

10,697,474 

4,012,858 

244,710,876 

2.448 

1.640 

0.803 

1884. 

1,471 

166,370,453 

6,017,752 

30,196,886 

17,575,106 

12,621,778 

11,429,776 

3,968,622 

243,298,222 

2,422 

l.Ol 

0.791 

1885. 

1,518 

158,166,540 

5,494,354 

27,667,406 

17,220,634 

10,446,772 

12,341,459 

4,232,271 

276,664,066 

1.931 

1.530 

0.401 

1888. 

1,568 

161,903,990 

6,097,008 

31,132.287 

19,149,250 

11,983,037 

14,160,936 

4,776,202 

266,840,286 

2.245 

1.797 

0.448 

1887. 

1,592 

173,490,810 

7,325,833 

35,306,728 

22,323,536 

12,977,192 

16,880,727 

5,474,995 

316,840,006 

2.263 

1.728 

0.355 

Statement  of  earnings,  expenses 

,  mileage 

,  etc 

,  of  freight,  from  1855  to  1887,  inclusive. 

Year. 

Freight 
Earnings 

Freight 

Tonnage 

Per  Ton  Mile. 

Through  Ton'ge. 

Local  Tonnage. 

Total 

Expenses 

Mileage. 

E'gs 

Exp 

Net 
cts. 

East. 

West. 

East. 

West. 

Tonnage. 

•S 

S 

$ 

cts. 

cts. 

18,55,. 

2,805,306 

1,698,049 

102,171,312 

2.746 

1.662 

1.084 

106,497 

65,665 

127,614 

66,420 

365,006 

1856.. 

3,244,292 

1,991,690 

119,836,601 

2.707 

1.662 

1.045 

88,707 

76,056 

196,330 

92,66:i 

454,092 

1857. 

3,374,041 

2,149,876 

139,994,548 

2.411 

1.536 

0.675 

94,905 

77,168 

316,416 

338,030 

826,618 

1858, 

3,536,206 

2,089,701 

162,121,735 

2.181 

1,289 

0.392 

141,208 

79,942 

481,008 

344,671 

1,046,899 

1859. 

3,656,111 

2,121,589 

180,333,140 

2.027 

1.176 

0.851 

129,767 

103,839 

670,483 

366,146 

1,170,240 

1860. 

4,191,784 

2,517,171 

214,162,018 

1.957 

1.176 

0.781 

176,007 

99,746 

641,585 

429,197 

1,346,526 

1861. 

6,398,026 

2,556,966 

230,262,522 

1.926 

0.912 

1.014 

311,473 

78,576 

790,299 

301,739 

1,482,087 

1862. 

7,668,420 

4,041,872 

376,195,127 

2.038 

1.077 

0.962 

367,295 

128,102 

1,131,634 

431,517 

2,058,543 

1863. 

3,602,262 

4,515,717 

393,746,258 

2.185 

1.147 

1.038 

343,967 

127,160 

1,231,396 

667,400 

2,266,413 

1864. 

10,361,999 

7,873,196 

420,627,222 

2.463 

1.871 

0.592 

322,497 

147,972 

1,482,047 

632,263 

2,585,379 

1865.. 

11,193,565 

9,532,865 

420,060,260 

2.665 

2.281 

0.384 

302,842 

160,399 

1,418,638 

673,327 

2,555,709 

1866.. 

11,709,294 

9,342,506 

613,102,181 

2.282 

1.821 

0.461 

316,534 

164,250 

1,831,304 

864,271 

3,136,356 

1867.. 

11,832,300 

3,732,946 

665,667,813 

2.092 

1,544 

0.548 

305,680 

173,296 

2,209,761 

1,020,497 

3,709,224 

1363.. 

12,881,165 

8,440,518 

675,775,560 

1.906 

1.249 

0.667 

392,870 

216,020 

2,583,122 

1,235,372 

4,427,884 

1869., 

12,932,657 

9,035,031 

752,711,312 

1.713 

1.200 

0.618 

470,923 

233,243 

2,816,530 

1,471,299 

4,991,995 

1870,. 

12,793,160 

8,247,797 

825,979,692 

1.649 

0.998 

0.551 

541,005 

231,714 

3,071,200 

1,683,482 

5,427,401 

1871.. 

14,052,305 

8,846,695 

1,011,892,207 

1.389 

0.874 

0.515 

708,327 

314,305 

3,700,267 

1,862,954 

6,576,843 

1872.. 

16,866,891 

10,646,492 

1,190,144,036 

1.416 

0.886 

0.530 

791 ,504 

363,725 

4,231,320 

2,457,729 

7,844,778 

1873.. 

19,608,5.55 

11,367,198 

1,384.831,970 

1.416 

0.867 

0.659 

873,795 

319,664 

6,482,507 

2,535,268 

9,211,234 

1874.. 

17,227,506 

10,270,013 

1,372,566,976 

1.255 

0.748 

0.507 

1,005,647 

301,324 

4,915,187 

2,344,788 

8,620,946 

1876.. 

16,661,741 

9,116,.')74 

1,479,414,466 

1.058 

0.616 

0.442 

1,002,072 

352,131 

-  6,388,916 

2,372,249 

9,115,368 

1376.. 

14,539,784 

9,485,7.39 

1,029,742,021 

0,892 

0,682 

0.310 

1,, 322,276 

293,263 

5,791,706 

2,615,666 

6,922,911 

1877.. 

14,642,109 

8,244,931 

1,494,798,198 

0.980 

0,552 

0.428 

1,019,068 

283,719 

5,713,443 

2,717,065 

9,738,295 

1378.. 

15,9O4,,501 

8,374,007 

1,732,003,131 

0.918 

0,483 

0,4,35 

1,4,50,8.30 

287,713 

0,195,184 

3,013,025 

10,946,752 

1879.. 

17,016,939 

9,130,612 

2,136,708,837 

0.796 

0,427 

0,309 

i,(;;)2,376 

384,164 

7,592,032 

4,015,469 

13,«S4,041 

1380.. 

20,234,046 

10,892,368 

2,298,317,32310.880 

0.474 

0.400 

1., 581,366 

486,005 

8,506,006 

4,791,222 

15,364,788 

1831,. 

22,400,120 

11,593,931 

2,655,433,764  0.799 

0.437 

0.362 

),(;;i9,348 

508,181 

10,116,196 

6,905,040 

18,229,366 

1882.. 

23,617,178 

13,616,618 

2,879,642,7010.817 

0.473 

0.344 

1  ,,3,50,129 

594,690 

11,906,026 

0,509,5.54 

20,360,399 

1883.. 

24,,536,789 

14,308,556 

2,996,892,507  0.819 

0.477 

0.342 

1,382,156 

565,694 

12,469,252 

7,267,058 

21,674,160 

1884.. 

22,823,.329 

13,600,536 

3,082,499,986  0.740 

0.441 

0.299 

1,293,700 

331,069 

13,330,714 

7,423,,342 

22,683,825 

1886.. 

20,804,493 

12,988,363 

3,318,466,263  0.627 

0.391 

0.236 

1,084,671 

572,509 

13,884,492 

7,905,356 

24,047,028 

1886.. 

2.3,820,302 

14,373,047 

3,399,769,583  0.695 

0.423 

0.272 

1,. 540,210 

0,38,262 

14,.595,036 

9,i;40,840 

20,420,948 

1887.. 

26,720,015 

16,859,382 

3,957,601,512  0.670  0.426 

0.244 

1,555,536 

759,924 

17,561,375 

10,970,800 

30.847,636 
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8ri    -t  "^  >-o  Lo  ro  r^  r^  ri    u-,  i 
O  >J^  0\  >-o  ro  Lo  r-.  CI   >-'"i  u^jC    -  - 
r^vO    -tvo    '-    >-    Qv  f '    ro  N-. -O  fyj  O  O^ 

<-"  c^  'too  ^O  vO  CO    -f  i-^  c5.*0  O'  ro  -f  L>-i  r-\d  CO"  ■£!  r--  -    i--  -^ 
U-)  ^  Cn>0   lo  "-O  G^  ro  -i    C^  lj-i^O    ro  i"1  c/D    --o  —    -t  C^  C'  M    -^    "J^ 

>->  o  >-o-i-to-i-o^ocooo  Cni-'  '-'  •-  "-^  c^vD  o^o^  '■^  "^  "-^  f~; 

_r  -f  Lo  iC  (5"  •-'"  loco"  cr  f-r  '■r-o  o"  c^'y'  ro  f-r  -f'o"  -t-'o  -t  -f 

HH    N-    I-.    H-    c-r    ri    rt    CI    ro '"->  ro -■'-;  ro  ^-O -f  <^^0  v^i  vO 'O  vO   r-^OO 


"■ri  cn  "-o-^.  -r  ' 


1  o  "-.v:'  o  v:  •-  '■1  '■ov:)  o  co  co  co  o 

u  1  ;  •-.  -r  -r  u  u  u  r--  O  r--  -T  -■  >-0  0  -t-Cxci  roONfOC^  —  VO 
^oc^'^'■'  '■I  LO'-i  n  r-- c-i  o-^zC'  -1--)-Oooco  fi  -1- Os  rf- (^  m^ 
-f  r-i  -too"  rT  rT  -f  -f  pr  ■-f  cfi  ^r  ff  o"  -"r  i-oo"  lo  <-0  i-'  r^.'O"  0\ 
T) 'tec  O  •-  "-o -fvO  '-' \D  ro  r-.CO  LT)  h-i  '-' CO  0^'-0  r--.  "-^j  O  ~t 
n  rn  '-f-  C\  rOVD  CO  LOrOfOM  On'-'  '-'  M  r^oco  c^o  ''1,^'-^ 
cr  r^  ro  ro  -f  -r  -f  lo\0  O^^JD    lo\0  o'cO  OO"  i-"  -^  — '   -'   o'   f*^   'T 


OO  roi-ncvo  CTNM  rv.O  f^  n  -tr^  i-OO  O  i^  Cn  -t  r^  i^vD  C 
i^co  O  "^-i-^roo  t^J  O  ^^^-^'-'^"^0^^0^1  n  i-i  ■-  <—  i^x 
■-OO  O  O  0^-  i^CN"^O^M*0  too  '-^<^'^^"^~t'-'C' 
mT  ro  ^r  CA  "-o  --r  CT\  rr  -too"  C\  >-"  >-■  rToo'  O"  r^  lO  H-"  LO'O'o"  -f 
M  r-i  ro  —  H-  ro  O  fO30  VO  fO'^O'^f^'-  0\  *-*  —  ""l  ^+0  l^ 
I-  -+  Lo  ro^o  "-o  ri  r^oo  ^  "^  lovo  ^  r-»r*-)u->-+-i-ro-t  »j^vo 
hT  -h"  P-"  hT  t-T  i-T  rP  cT  pT  T-r  cP  n   rf  r?  f  P  c^  r'^  ro  ro  ""O  f-o  '^z  '-0 


to  i-r  r*.vo  lOOtor^M  -^OOOVO  —  Cn  r-~0  C\CO  r^O  O  f^ 
r-*  to  r-*oO  ro  r-*  r».  >-"  C^  toco  "l-OO  rn-*  r^  0\^  t^  0\  t^  t^  ^*^ 
CI  Tf-  -i  toxi  r-00  ro  r-  Cs  f  I  pi  f^  r-^co  ■-'  oo  oo  p'  to  pj  lo  p i 
to  rooo  00  pT  r^  toco"'0  ro  i-Tvo"'^  "^  t^  rCvO"  f^  t^  i-Tv^  lO  -f 
00  ror^roo  PI  O  '^'-'  Ov  -^CO  tOvo  f  GnON"-  Cn'^-p^'*-' 
~f  Lo  Lo^o  00  00   ■-   PI  "^  <-ovo  vOOtotor^i-i   cn"-   »-'   pj   roo 


11  i-H   PI   rofOPnro-^POtototo  loo 


r^  to3o  i-^tmotod  h-  r-..o  r^oo  to  -tf-O  oo  oo  toco  ro  r-.  ri 
rn  tODO  O  "*  fl  PI  CnvD  \0  0\'>0  CT^'^CKp^O  POOOO  CvC^tO 
tovo^  c^  O  H-  r^LoOMD  N  "*'-'  (^"^Pi  mto  to\o  vo^  o  tooo 
to  rCo  ro  d^CO  ~f  ro»0  i-^  pT  to  rooo"  ^  O  '^  tooo*  to  ro  to\o" 
to  M  00  o  r-^  r^oo  -*rvPi  pi  ro>-  Cs-^  tovo  0\  r^O  pi  O  pi 
•-^  "t=0^  •-  t^CM^^i-  PI  CO  too  r^rn'-_<-i  Ti-rr>0  foro 
pTpTprrorocrpOTfiotototo  to\o"  rCocT  Cv  Ooo  rCoo'co^  C^ 


C\-t  f^fX  O  0\0  to  Tj-oo  ^  O  *0  ro  ro20  C\  ro  O  CO  r-^  >-  ^t 
to  O  mD  VO   -^  O   to\0   f  1   r--.  toco   tO"   tof~o^^O^-^—   toQ  to 

o_  to  foco  00  O  o  ON  r~-vO  CA^o  ro'+CNO  POm-^-^CM-  c^ 

rCc^C^C■^O^^P^PO^^■^|-^^OHH"^O^orOl-^o'p^f^  n'oo'vO" 
VO  C\  -+\0  CNPi  '^0^^  >-  O  O  toCv"-"  rOO^POO^|^  O  •-  Pi 
r^O    w   toi-   i-H   Loroto^H    OOO   povO   O   to  to  rooo   N  00    r^vo 

i-T  p?  pr  n"  po  "^  -f  '^  Lo\o  vo'md'vo'  rCGNc5"'-*''-^c5"cro'p^"-^ 


toso  1-  PI  Q  to  T!j-oo  -i-co  oo  r^-to  pi  toovo>-i  rnoo  r^  to 
w  r^  LO  to  a\oo  -.  f-  -^  PI   ri-vo  rn  toco  t^ci  n  —  oooo■o^^^ 

\Or^poo*-'toi-iO\Oi-''"r-'-fi  po»0  pi  pi  po  toco  to  o 
rTtn-fi^itocrrCrCpr  C\\S  -+  O"^  CA  to  i^  rCvo  vo  "-^  pooo 
"^pi   tooO    "^-^O   C\0    0^0   O^Cl    r^O   to  po  r^  ON  —    ^    ^ 

OO  o^  H-^  lovD^  ^  *^  "^  ^_  '^  't'^'^  ^"^^  '~;;:°^  *^^  r^  -*-  po 

h^  H^  i_r  i-T  "^  rT  cT  c"  pr  pT  pF  pr  ro  po  p^  -ff  ff  to  -^  ^  loio" 


\0  CN  Tf 't  to  —  roco  -Th*0  00  -■  tori  i-oo  tooo  toco  OO  to 
O  toc-too  CnO  '^r-»P*^  -^vo  •-'  0\  t^  "^OO  VD  Q\\0  w  M  "<i-  ro  • 
r^  rO  PI  00  ON  "^CO  r-*Pl  CKpOOnp)  r^O  t-*POPOH^OO  O  0\^ 
lovo"  C^  r^  >-'"  tC  to  '^  hTo"  to  rrod"vo"  -^Tfd\c5"  -^rorCcfrC 
tooo  OPiCAPir^"^'-  PJ  --PiPO  -^oo  *£»  PI  ^O  r^oo  -^  P]  -<t 
to  h-.  r-.  Tt-  OS  -^  ^^  ^1*-°  "-"  Ch  r^  ONVO  pTi  pi  m\0  to  o  ■^  « 
pT  ro  ptS  'T  -?  tovo"  rC  CACO"  C^  Cn  cK  O  ro  toco"  c5"  -^  p?  '^vc'~  o" 
i«   hH   t-i   -H   n   M   M   M   (,)   ro 


tovo  r-^OQ  Cn  O  —I  N  po  -^  to-o  r-.oo  Os  O  —  pi  po  'J-  to\o  t^ 
'OvOvDvoVD  r-»r^t^r~vr-r--r-,r^h^  r^oo  jO  co  co  oo  oo  oo  oo 
OOOOOO'OQCOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOCOCOCOOOOOOO 
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n-j  ft  Lo  no  N  ro  «J^  0\  t^  o  f^  onvO  r-*vO  M  MO  r>.  N  ■^  >-« 
O  -^  rn^O  \0  Tt-  POMD  a\  M  ONOO  O  f-vo  w  OnOvD  mO\'^'-' 
oo  r^  rrj  n   loo  lo'-   O  «  r^cicooq^roo^'-nq^q^r^r^M^q^ 

r-ro  -^  c5\o  ^roo  c5^d"c5"c^^dN'-^roN  d'o  t^  "-Too  >-<"  rC 

ro  r^  r~--oo  N  roo  O0W'-'0\000000n'-'0i-'0  mO  "^ 
oooo  O  '-'00  r^>-<  "^1-'  ^^o^r^>-o"^^n^^c■^o  G\"^»-'  t^*^ 
rC  —"  t-r  -f  co"oo"  -^o"  "-ood'co'o'  f^  d"  f^yyS'co  -^  f^  d\  cT  t?  rC 
,^  Lo  Lo  Lo  U-)  loo  r-^oo  r^O  O  O  t^  r-^oo  oo  co  C^  r^  r^oo  On 


-^  ro  CAO  ^  r^  Q  "^:>0  O  O  O  r-^  O  •-  ^no  oo  i-  r^  ^o  o  *0 
O    ClOO    i>.0^-7^0    ^^O    -^O    t~00    ONCO    ■-    r^  M    ^  "^  M  CO  OO 

PI  O  O  ON  r-N  "^  O  r-voo  o  -^  Onoo  ■^'^—  i-ni-i  h-  t-o^--  c-i 
vO-h"-?cJ  rorr)rrcr\i^crirCd\rC'froi-rcf\N'M"ro  "^oo"  r4~ 

W   —    OODOOOOO   O   •-'   "^OO   N   ^  >-   rnO\r^  -^O   O   ON  o   o 

r^O   M   r^  "J-i  (j\oo  >-n  o   r-^  M   "*0   On  f^  ro  OnO   >-'^  0\  rnoo   <") 

Q'Hri-rc5"c-r'-rfr'^Lnropri-ro^>-r(-r-?>-o"^i-oprt-rro'-o 


OOO  O  N  N  •-<  OoO'+ON'-'  m"-iOOn  roo  ro  O  M  0\  (^TOO 
N  T^f-  i_(  O  >-noo  00  O  OO  ON  ro  rnoo  ro  ro  •-  O  rooo  O  M  CO  OO 
r^oo  fooo  O'^^^r^'-'"^!-'  —  r^ --^oq^  Cn  on  i-h  -.  ro  on  O  "^ 
cno"  ^^  o  i^  in  rCvD  '-'"  rnodo  (5"  -^oo"  d"co*"  -^  pf  6"  >^  ^  r^ 

■*i-0  VO  hhOO  Tt*TtN00  NOO  C\  f^OO  M  CI  00  t^  ONO  0\  ON 
m  h-i  «  -^-co  M  1^00  M  M  f^oq^  r^r^LnLnroON"^0  i>»c)  -^ 
p"  r^  r^  en  rO  rO  "^  io\o"  >-OtftOr^rorO'^"^rO'^"^cO"^'^ 


On  N  N  -^  O  ONCO  "-)  r<TJ^  r-,0  t-^OO  00  '-'  «  i^l^^r^-r^Pi  r-% 
M  ONN  r^O  ro^oM  r^co  O  r^co  -^co  r-^  ro  loo  oo  O  r^OO 
LOLr>LOCNW  Ti-LOO\r-^r--.N  woo  F^  ONONr^-^  rooo  (s  "-o  on 
roco"  »^  c5'  »^  -^  w"  On  cTo'  ^T  r^co"'0"o''  ^  ^oo"  Cl"  O'^SoO  ON 
r^OCOOO  loror^r^  ""KO  On  i-  lo  -rtoQ  O^  t~^  ^i  t--  M  O  ro  O 
M  M  M  -^  rN.O  O^  ^°0,  '~L^  "^  '^'^  '^  '^-'^  "^  T"^  ^'^^ 
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statement  showing  tlie  number  of  horses  and  value  of  the  same ;  the  number  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle  and  value  of  the  same,  and  the  number  of  swine  and 
value  of  the  same  in  the  United  .States  for  each  year  from  1865  to  188*7,  inclu- 
sive : — 


Horses. 

Oxen  and  other  Cattle.      1                   Swine. 

Year. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1H79 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

3,899,019 

5,401,263 

5,756,940 

6,332,793 

8,248,800 

8,702,000 

8,990,900 

9,222,470 

9,333,800 

9,504,200 

9,735,300 

10,155,400 

10,329,700 

10,938,700 

11,201,800 

11,429,626 

10,521,554 

10,838,111 

11,169,683 

11,564,572 

12,077,057 

12,496,744 

13,172,936 

S 
326,885,813 
429,271,818 
432,696,226 
633,024,787 
671,319,461 
683,257,587 
659,707,916 
684,463,957 
666,927,406 
646,370,939 
632,446,985 
610,206,631 
600,813,681 
573,254,808 
613,296,611 
667,954,325 
615,824.914 
765,041,308 
833,734,400 
852,282,947 
860,823,208 
901,685,755 
946,096,154 

6,895,324 
11,730,952 
11,942,484 
12,185,385 
15,388,500 
16,212,200 
10,389,800 
16,413,800 
16,218,100 
16,313,400 
16,785,300 
17,956,100 
19,223,300 
21,408,100 
21,231,000 
20,937,702 
23,280,238 
28,046,077 
29,046,101 
29,866,573 
31,275,242 
33,511,750 
34,378,363 

S 
210,778,136 
249,351,682 
249,144,599 
306,211,473 
346,926,440 
369,940,056 
321,562,093 
329,298,755 
310,649,803 
304,858,859 
319,023,509 
307,105,386 
329,541 ,703 
329  543,327 
.341.761,154 
362,861,509 
463,069,499 
611,549,109 
683,229,054 
694,382,913 
601,956,274 
663,137,926 
611,750,520 

13,616,876 
24,693,534 
24,317,258 
23,316,470 
26,751,400 
29,457,500 
31,796,300 
32,632,050 
30,860,900 
28,062,200 
25,726,800 
28,077,100 
32,262,500 
34,766,100 
34,034,100 
36,247,603 
44,122,200 
43,270,086 
44,200,893 
45,142,657 
46,092,043 
44,612,836 
44,346,525 

S 
120,673,158 
134,111,424 
110,766,266 
146,188,765 
187,191,502 
182,602,352 
138,733,828 
133,729,616 
134,565,526 
149,869,234 
175,.070,484 
171,077,196 
160,838,632 
110,613,044 
145,781,515 
1  70,535,435 
263,543,195 
291,951,221 
246,301,139 
226,401.683 
196,569,894 
200,043,291 
220,811,082 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn 
from  the  tJnited  States  from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive;  also  the  value  of  animals 
and  products  of  animals  exported  in  the  same  period :  — 


Value  of 

Value  of 

Viar. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  Flour. 

Corn. 

Corn  Meal. 

Wheat  and 
Indian  Corn. 

Product  of 
Animals. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

s 

S 

1865.... 

9,937,876 

2,641,298 

2,818,495 

199,540 

53,941,231 

54,015,841 

1866.... 

5,579,103 

2,183,050 

13,516,651 

237,275 

41,249,054 

29,653,730 

1867.... 

6,146,411 

1.300,106 

14,889,823 

284,281 

41,288,804 

27,224,060 

1868.... 

15,940,899 

2,076,423 

11,147,490 

336,508 

69,024,059 

31,078,598 

1869.... 

17,557,836 

2,431,873 

7,047,197 

309,867 

53,724,154 

30,326,781 

1870.... 

36,584,115 

3,463,333 

1,392,115 

187,093 

72,250,933 

30,992,305 

1871.... 

34,310,906 

3,653,841 

9,826,309 

211,811 

79,381,187 

39,748,796 

1872.... 

26,423,080 

2,514,535 

34,491,050 

308,840 

84,586,273 

64,306,139 

1873.... 

39,204,285 

2,562,086 

38,541,930 

403,111 

98,743,151 

82,911,600 

1874.... 

71,039,928 

4,094,094 

34,434.600 

387,807 

161,198,864 

83,511,275 

1875.... 

53,047,177 

3,973,128 

28,858,420 

291,654 

111,458,265 

83,100,065 

1876.... 

55,073,122 

3,935,512 

49,493,572 

354,240 

131,181,555 

92,326,308 

1877.... 

40,325,611 

3,343,665 

70,860,983 

447,907 

117,806,476 

118,579,676 

1878.... 

72,404,961 

3,947,333 

85.461,098 

432,753 

181,777,841 

124,845,137 

1K79..., 

122,353,936 

5,6a9,714 

86,296,252 

397,160 

210,355,528 

119,857,692 

1880.... 

153,252,795 

6,011,419 

88,169,877 

350,613 

288,036,835 

132,488,201 

1881.... 

150,565,477 

7,945,786 

91,908,175 

434,993 

270,332,519 

156,809,840 

1882.... 

95,271,802 

^,91 5,086 

43,184,915 

288,942 

182,670,528 

122,020,630 

1883.... 

106,385,828 

9,205,064 

40,586,825 

267,207 

208,040,850 

109,217,119 

1884.... 

70,349,012 

9,1.''.2,260 

45,247,490 

252,779 

162,544,715 

114,353,788 

1885.... 

84,053,714 

10,648,145 

61,834,416 

260,510 

160,370,821 

107,332,466 

1886.... 

57,759,209 

8,179.241 

03,655,433 

293,548 

125,846,558 

90,625,216 

1887.... 

101,971,949 

11,518,449 

40,307,252 

265,333 

165,768,602 

92,783,296 
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statement  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  the  gross  value  of  the 
same,  and  value  per  bushel  produced  in  the  United  States  each  year  from 
iy(!5  to  1887,  inclusive;  — 


Wheat. 

COBN. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Value 

per 
Bushel. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Value 

per 
Bushel. 

1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880,. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 

148,522,829 
151,999,906 
212,441,400 
224,036,000 
260,146,900 
235,884,700 
230,722,400 
249,997,100 
281,254,700 
308,102,700 
292,136,000 
289,356,500 
364,194,146 
420,122,400 
448,756,630 
498,549,868 
383,280,090 
504,185,470 
421,086,160 
512,765,000 
357,112,000 
457,218,000 

s 

217,330,195 
333,773,646 
421,796,460 
319,195,290 
244,924,120 
245,865,045 
290,411,820 
310,180,375 
323,594,805 
291,107,895 
294,580,990 
300,259,300 
394,695,779 
326,346,424 
497,030,142 
474,201,850 
456,880,427 
444,602,125 
383,649,272 
330,862,260 
275,320,390 
314,226,020 

cts. 

146.3 

219.5 

198.5 

142.4 

94.1 

104.2 

125.8 

124.0 

115.0 

94.1 

100.0 

103.7 

108.2 

77.7 

110.8 

95.1 

119.3 

88.2 

91.0 

65.0 

77.0 

68.7 

s 

704,427,853 

807,945,295 

768,320,000 

906,527,000 

874,320,000 

1,094,255,000 

991,898,000 

1,092,719,000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 

1,321,069,000 

1,283,827,500 

1,342,558,000 

1,388,218,750 

1,547,901,790 

1,717,434,543 

1,194,916,000 

1,617,025,100 

1,551,066,895 

1,795,528,000 

1,936,176,000 

1,665,441,000 

$ 
324,168,698 
591,066,295 
610,948,390 
669,512,460 
658,532,700 
601,839,030 
478,275,900 
435,149,290 
447,183,020 
550,043,080 
555,445,930 
475,491,210 
480,643,400 
441,153,405 
580,486,217 
679,714,499 
759,482,170 
783,867,175 
658,051,485 
640,735,500 
635,674,630 
610,311,000 

cts. 
46.0 
68.2 
80.0 
62.8 
75.3 
54.9 
48.2 
39.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42.0 
37.0 
35.8 
31.8 
37.5 
39.6 
63.6 
48.5 
42.0 
36.0 
33.0 
36.6 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  oats,  the  value  of  the  same,  the 
value  per  bushel,  and  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  and 
value  of  the  same  produced  in  the  United  States  each  year  from  1865  to  1887, 
inclusive :  — 


Oats.              1 

Cereals  of  ^ 

Lii  Kinds. 

Value 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

per 
Bushel. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

1865 

225,252,295 

$ 
93,745,314 

cts. 
41.6 

1,127,469,187 

$ 
684,981,109 

1866 

268,141,077 

135,255,326 

60.4 

1,342,027,868 

1,118,904,376 

1867 

278,698,000 

172,472,970 

61.9 

1,329,729,400 

1,284.037,300 

1868 

254,960,800 

142,484,910 

55.9 

1,450,788,400 

1,110,500,583 

1809 

288,334,000 

137,347,900 

47.6 

1,491,412,100 

1,101,884,188 

1870 

247,277,400 

107,136,710 

43.3 

1,629,027,600 

997,423,018 

1871 

255,743,000 

102,570,030 

40.1 

1,528,776,100 

911,845,441 

1872 

271,747,000 

91,315,710 

33.6 

1,664,331,600 

874,594,459 

1873 

270,340,000 

101,175,750 

37.4 

1,538,892,891 

919,217,273 

1874 

240,369,000 

125,047,530 

52.0 

1,454,180,200 

1,015,530,570 

1875 

354,317,500 

129,499,930 

36.5 

2,032,235,300 

1,030,277,099 

1876 

320,884,000 

112,865,900 

35.1 

1,962,822,100 

935,008,844 

1877 

406,394,000 

118,661,550 

29.2 

2,178,934,646 

1,035,571,078 

1878 

413,578,560 

101,945,830 

24.6 

2,302,254,950 

913,975,920 

1879 

363,761,320 

120,533,294 

33.1 

2,437,482,300 

1,245,127,719 

1880 

417,885,380 

150,243,565 

36.0 

2,718,193,501 

1,361,497,704 

1881 

416,481,000 

193,198,970 

46.4 

2,060,029,570 

1,470,957,200 

1882 

488,250,610 

182,978,022 

37.5 

2,699,394,496 

1,468,693,393 

1883 

671,302,400 

187,040,264 

32.7 

2,629,319,089 

1,280,765,927 

1884 

583,628,000 

161,528,470 

28.0 

2,992,880,000 

1,184,311,620 

1885 

629,409,000 

179,631,860 

29.0 

3,015,439,000 

1,143,146,759 

1886 

624,134,000 

186,137,930 

29.8 

2,842,579,000 

1,162,161,910 
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statement  showing  the  average  value  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year,  in  United 
States  notes,  and  the  average  value  of  middling  cotton,  standard  sheetings, 
standard  drillings,  bleached  sheetings,  standard  prints,  printing  cloths,  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  Bessemer  steel  rails,  for  each  year  from.  1866  to  1887,  inclu- 


Year. 

■3  . 

IK'S  ft 

•a  S  g 

Ill 

■2-S 
1 

to  a 

--•3 

Itessenier 

rails 
per  ton. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1866 

140 

38.04 

37.33 

49.58 

29.00 

20.24 

$5.80 

1867 

138 

24.31 

25.14 

45.90 

21.15 

14.13 

4.37 

S166.00 

1868 

140 

18.28 

18.79 

35.21 

16.58 

9.12 

3.86 

158.50 

1869 

136 

16.79 

16.49 

26.65 

13.83 

8.18 

5.31 

132.25 

1870 

115 

16.19 

16.49 

24.79 

14.00 

8.30 

4.39 

106.75 

1871 

112 

14.58 

14.98 

22.50 

12.41 

7.14 

4.46 

102.50 

1872 

113 

13.00 

13.64 

20.83 

11.62 

7.41 

3.74 

112.00 

1873 

112 

14.27 

15.14 

20.66 

12.00 

7.88 

4.27 

120.50 

1874 

114 

13.31 

14.13 

19.41 

11.37 

6.69 

4.55 

9426 

1875 

110 

11.42 

11.75 

18.04 

9.75 

5.57 

4.39 

68.75 

1876 

105 

10.41 

11.12 

15.12 

8.71 

5.33 

3.87 

69.25 

1877 

102 

8.85 

8.71 

13.58 

7.06 

4.10 

2.59 

45.60 

1878 

101 

8.46 

8.46 

12.46 

6.77 

4.38 

3.22 

42.25 

1879  . 

100 

7.80 

7.65 

11.00 

6.09 

3.44 

2.70 

48.25 

1880 

100 

7.97 

7.57 

11.62 

6.25 

3.93 

4.36 

67.50 

1881 

100 

8.51 

8.51 

12.74 

7.41 

4.51 

4.53 

61.13 

1882 

100 

8.51 

a8.06 

12.74 

7.00 

3.95 

4.61 

48.50 

1883 

100 

8.45 

a8.25 

12.95 

6.50 

3.76 

4.54 

37.75 

1884 

100 

8.32 

a7.11 

12.93 

6.00 

3.60 

4.42 

30.75 

1885 

100 

7.28 

a6.86 

10.46 

6.00 

3.36- 

4.10 

28.50 

1886 

100 

6.75 

a6.36 

10.37 

6.00 

3.12 

4.00 

34.50 

1887 

100 

6.75 

a6.25 

10.66 

6.00 

3.81 

4.05 

37.08 

Statement  showing  the  average  value  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year,  in  United 
States  notes,  and  the  average  value  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  flour,  cotton,  and 
leather,  mineral  oils,  pork  (salted),  beef  (salted),  and  of  refined  sugar,  for 
the  years  ending  June  30th,  for  each  year  from  1865  to  1887,  inclusive :  — 


I 


53  « 


Si 
3^ 


o  a 


11 

ti 

IS 

at  P< 

n 

a 

cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

40.2 

74.3 

16.4 

3  2.2 

29.6 

54.2 

15.9 

14.5 

34.6 

36.8 

13.1 

12.2 

24.3 

29.4 

11.4 

11.9 

(+) 

32.7 

14.0 

08.9 

28.6 

30.5 

13.2 

07.3 

25.3 

25.7 

10.9 

08.7 

23.7 

24.9 

07.2 

07.0 

25.3 

23.6 

07.8 

07.7 

25.2 

17.3 

08.2 

08.2 

26.0 

14.1 

10.1 

08.7 

26.2 

14.0 

10.6 

08.7 

23.9 

21.1 

09.0 

07.5 

21.8 

14.4 

06.8 

07.7 

20.4 

10.8 

05.7 

06.3 

23.3 

08.6 

06.1 

06.4 

22  6 

10.3 

07.7 

06.5 

211.9 

09.1 

09.0 

08.5 

21.1 

08.8 

09.9 

08.9 

20. G 

09.2 

07.9 

07.6 

19.8 

08.7 

07.2 

07.5 

19.9 

08.7 

05.9 

06.0 

18.7 

08.1 

06.6 

06.4 

1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874, 
1875 
1876 
1877, 
1878 
1879, 
1880 
1881, 
1882, 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1886, 
l."-'.87. 


cts. 

cts. 

157 

1.308 

140 

.819 

138 

1.000 

140 

1.176 

136 

.968 

115 

.925 

112 

.759 

113 

.695 

112 

.618 

114 

.719 

no 

.848 

106 

.672 

102 

.587 

1(11 

.562 

100 

.471 

100 

.543 

100 

.552 

100 

.668 

100 

.684 

100 

.611 

100 

.540 

10(1 

.498 

100 

.479 

cts. 
1.952 
1.406 
1.272 
1.897 
1.388 
1.289 
1.316 
1.473 
1.312 
1.428 
1.124 
1.242 
1.169 
1.338 
1.068 
1.245 
1.114 
1.185 
1.127 
1.0G6 
.862 
.870 
.890 


10.412 
8.427 
8.849 

10.069 
7.736 
6.112 
6.694 
7.109 
7.566 
7.144 
5.968 
6.216 
6.488 
6.368 
5.252 
5.878 
5.668 
6.149 
5.955 
5.588 
4.897 
4.099 
4.510 


cts. 

76.8 

43.2 

30.5 

19.5 

26.2 

23.7 

14.9 

19.4 

18.9 

15.6 

15.1 

12.9 

11.8 

11.2 

10.0 

11.6 

11.3 

11.5 

10.9 

10.6 

10.7 

10.0 

09.5 


els. 

20.1 

16.3 

10.4 

14,1 

16.0 

12  6 

13.2 

12.6 

ll.G 

10.5 

lO.S 

10.7 

11.6 

10.2 

08.5 

09.0 

09.2 

09.7 

09.2 

07.1 

06.4 

06.7 

06.0' 
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INDEX, 


Adams,  John  Quincy,  48,  49. 

Agricultural  products,  increase  of,  160. 

Alabama,  Secession  of,  151. 

Albany  Regency,  48.- 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  125. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso.,  1 56. 

Australia,  Tariff  Laws  of,  22. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  41,  45,  62,  71, 

73,  77-80,  83. 
Banks  and  public  moneys,  197. 
Banks,  State,  77,  99,  145. 
Banks,  National,  165. 
Banks,  Savings,  182. 
Bell,  John,  87. 
Benton,  Thomas  H.,  33. 
Board  of  Trade,  English,  3. 
Brougham,  Lord,  25,  28. 
Buchanan,  James,  148,  151. 
Burke,  Edmund,   on   taxation,  8,   9;    on 

Stamp  Act,  13. 

Cabbel,  John  C,  57. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  25 ;  on  Protection,  26 ; 
on  Internal  Improvements,  30,  31 ; 
on  incendiary  mail  matter,  122. 

Cattle,  increase  of,  159. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  2. 

Clay,  Henry,  on  the  Tariff,  88 ;  on  Com- 
promise Bill  of,  91 ;  allusions  to,  25, 

37.  48.  5°.  140. 
Cleveland,  President,  no;  message  of,  on 

the  Tariff,  189;  letter  of,  194;  letter 

of  acceptance  of,  201. 
Coal,  production  of,  157. 
Colonies,  suppres'n  of  manufactures  in,  2. 
Compromise  Bill,  91,  94,   119,   138,    140, 

142,  170. 
Continental  Congress,  14,  15. 
Crawford,  Geo.  W.,  48,  78,  80. 

Dallas,  Geo.  M.,  Vice-President,  139. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  no. 

Davis,  John,  87,  118. 

Debt  of  the  United  States,  191. 

Debt,  Revolutionary  War,  14. 

Democratic  party,  origin  of,  117. 

Democracy,  character  of,  117,  :20,  121, 
146,  161,  178,  187. 

Democratic  Conventions  of  1835,  119;  of 
1840,  124,  135;  of  1848,  135;  of  1849, 
136;  of  1852,  136;  of  i860,  148. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  14S. 

Duane,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in. 

Embargo,  Act  of,  24,33. 

England,  Colonial  Policy  of,  13,  6,  23. 

Era  of  good  feeling,  43,  45. 

Erie  Canal,  39,  41,  155. 

Exports  of  United  States,  17,  25,  167. 

Farm  animals,  increase  of,  160. 
Federal  party,  114. 


Fellows,  John  R.,  194. 
Financial  crisis  of  1837, 102;  of  1857,145. 
Florida,  secession  of,  151. 
Foot,  S.  A.,  resolutions  of,  67. 
Force  Bill,  94. 

Free  Trade,  English,  23,  143,  170,  181, 
195- 

Gallatin,  Albert,  78,  80. 

Georgia,  resolutions   of,   64;  protest   of, 

66;  secession  of,  151. 
Granger,  Francis,  speech  of,  144. 
Grant,  General,  149. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  21;  Report  of,  21,  22,  33, 
61,  141,  142,  151. 

Harrisburg,  Convention  of,  1818,  34. 

Hatters,  Company  of,  in  London,  6. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  67,  134,  197. 

Horses,  increase  of,  159. 

Houston,  Sam,  112,  113,  114. 

Immigration,  statistics,  182. 
Imports  into  U.  S.,  17,  25,  167. 
Indian  com,  increased  production  of,  1 58. 
Indiana,  resolution  of  State  Senate,  55. 
Internal  Improvements,  30,  38. 
Iron,  tons  of,  164;  value  of,  157. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  35 ;  on  the  Tariff,  36 ; 
on  Internal  Improvements,  55 ;  in- 
augural address  of,  62 ;  annual  address 
of,  71,  no;  attacks  the  United  States 
Bank,  72,  80,  99;  vetoes  appropria- 
tion bills,  82 ;  proclamation  by,  94 ; 
political  principles  of,  96;  vetoes 
charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  in; 
approves  Houston's  attack  on  Stan- 
berry,  114;  valedictory,  132. 

Jay,  John,  letter  of  Washington  to,  16. 

Jefferson,  Thos.,  28,  48,  61,  82,  115,  128. 

Kane,  Mr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  140. 
Kansas,  struggle  in,  148. 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  45,  67,   69,    128 ; 
Banks  in,  79. 

Labor,  high  price  of  in  America,  6,  179. 
Leonard,  trial  of,  1 5. 
Louisiana,  secession  of,  151. 
Lowndes,  Mr.,  of  South  Carolina,  25. 

McDuFFiE,  George,  86. 

McLane,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  Treasiary,  85. 

Madison,  James,  introduces  Tariff  Bill, 
18 ;  letters  to  Cabbel,  58  ;  article  by, 
70;  letter  on  U.  S.  Bank,  76;  on 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  125;  Re- 
port on  the  Virginia  Resolutions, 
129,  131 ;  references  to,  42,  48,  57, 
61,  7";  81,  115,  151. 
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Mallary,  Mr.,  speech  of,  51. 

Massachusetts,  Colonial  Manufactures  in, 
4,  industries  of,  163;  Savings  Banks 
of,  1S2,  185. 

Mississippi,  Planters'  Bank  of,  104;  Union 
Bank  of,  105;  State  bonds  of,  105; 
repudiation  of,  106,  135;  wildcat  cur- 
rency of,  146, 162;  secession  of,  151. 

Monroe,  James,  115. 

Morrill,  J.  S.,  of  Vermont,  speech  of,  152. 

Mugwumps,  194. 

National  Dem.  Convention,  first,  116. 

National  Debt,  1 50. 

Navigation  Act,  7. 

New  England,  Colonial  Manufactures  in, 

3;  Savings  Banks  of,  184. 
N.  Hampshire,  Colonial  Manufactures,  4. 
New  Jersey,  Colonial  Manufactures  in,  5. 
New  York,  Colonial  Manufactures  in,  3 ; 

Patriotic    Society    of,    12;    Savings 

Banks  in,  184. 
NicoU,  Delancey,  194. 
Non-importation  societies,  9. 
Non-intercourse,  Act  of,  24,  33. 
North,  Lord,  13. 
Nullification,  ordinance  of,  89,  143. 

Pacific  Railroads,  41. 

Parliamentry  Acts  relating  to  colonies,  13. 

Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Manufactures  of, 

3 ;  canals,  41 ;  railroads  of,  163,  186, 

187,  189. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  148. 
Polk,  James  K.,   139;  letter  of,  to  Mr. 

Kane,  140,  143. 
Population  of  United  States,  153. 
Portland  and  Louisville  Canal  Co.,  82. 
Products  of  animals,  1 58. 
Protection  of  Manufactures,  first  Act  for, 

18,  20;  allusions  to,  45,  50;  Madison 

on,  60 ;  encouragement  of,  by  towns, 
I         173;  benefits  of,  175,  178,  186. 
Public  Lands,  Resolutions  on,  67. 

Railroads,  mileage  and  tonnage  o'  153, 
160,  164,  167,  176;  charges  of,  177; 
value  of  tonnage  of,  155,  176. 

Randolph,  John,  26, 45, 47,  50,  63. 

Republican,  name  of,  43,  48,  50,  1 14. 

Republicanism,  188. 

Savings  Banks,  182 ;  statistics  of,  185. 

Sedition  Laws,  125. 

Sharp,  Jake,  194. 

Sheep,  increase  in,  159. 

Slavery,  influence  of,  44,  187. 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agricul- 
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1[  "Let  us  all  consider  the  history  and  declarations  of  the  great  parties,  and 

thoughtfully  conclude  which    is    more  likely  to  promote  the  general   interests  of 

our   people."  — •S«»ya»»»»  Hamson. 
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WORDS    OF    WEIGHT. 


ONE  SIDE. 

*'  When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office, 
the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public 
place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the  availability  a 
party  finds  in  an  incumbent  whom  a  horde  of  officeholders, 
with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and  fostered  by  the 
hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money 
and  trained  political  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibliity 
of  the  Preiident  for  re-election  a  most  serious  danger  to 
that  calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  action  which  must 
characterize  government  for  the  people." — President 
Cleveland's  Letter  of  Acceptance,   1884. 

"  My  friends,  you  will  never  have  anygenuine  reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  until  you  adopt  the  one-term  principle  in 
reference  to  the  Presidency.  So  long  as  the  incumbent 
can  hope  for  a  second  term,  he  will  use  the  innmense 
patronage  of  the  Government  to  procure  his  renomination 
and  secure  his  re-election."  —  Alien  6.   Thurman,   1872. 


"  We 'are  confronted  with  the  Democratic  party,  very 
hungry,  and,  as  you  may  well  believe,  very  thirsty  ;  a 
party  without  a  single  definite  principle  ;  a  party  without 
any  distinct  national  policy  which  it  dares  to  present  ti 
the  country  ;  a  party  which  fell  from  power  as  a  conspiracy 
against  human  rights,  and  now  attemps  to  sneak  back  to 
power  as  a  conspiracy  for  plunder  and  spoils." — George 
WiUiam  Curtis,  1884. 

"  When  is  the  auction  to  close  ?  When  are  we  to  see 
the  last  and  final  bid,  a  service  pension  to  every  man  who 
served  in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  war?  The  proposi- 
tion comes  here  now  to  pay  a  pension  of  one  cent  a  day 
for  the  term  of  service.  ...  I  say  here,  now,  that  I  hope 
it  may  die  the  death  in  the  other  branch  of  the  national 
Congress,  and  if  not  there,  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive." 

—  Senator  George  Vest,  1888. 

"  What  is  labor?  .  .  .  Labor  is  as  much  a  commodity, 
selling  in  the  market,  as  the  materials  to  be  worked  up." 

—  Representative  WiUiam  D.  Bynum,  1888. 


These  four  words  pauper  labor  of  Europe  '  have  cost 
the  tax-payers  of  the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  .  .  .  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire  cheapest.  ...  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  contract  labor." 
^  Representative  John ji.  HemphiU,  1888. 


THE    OTHER. 

"  The  gates  of  Castle  Garden  swing  inward.  ,  .  , 
These  men  who  have  toiled  at  wages  in  other  lands  that 
barely  sustained  life,  and  opened  no  avenue  of  promise  to 
them  or  their  children,  know  the  good  land  of  hope,  as 
well  as  the  swallow  knows  the  land  of  summer.  They 
testify  that  here  there  are  better  conditions,  wider  and  more 
hopeful  prospects  for  workmen,  than  in  any  other  land."  — 
Benjamin  Harrison,  1888. 


"  The  more  work  there  is  to  do  in  this  country,  the 
higher  the  wages  that  will  be  paid  for  doing  it.  That  policy 
which  secures  the  largest  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  home  j 
is  the  policy  which  will  secure  to  our  laboring  men  steady 
employment  at  the  best  wages.  A  policy  which  will  transfer 
work  from  our  mines  and  factories  to  foreign  mines  and 
foreign  factories  inevitably  tends  to  the  depression  of  wages 
here." — Benjamin  Harrison^  1888. 

"The  Protectionist  claims  that  his  theory  of  revenue  pre-  j 
serves  the  newer  nations  from  being  devoured  by  the  older,  \ 
and  offers  to  human  labor  a  shield  against  the  exactions  of 'i 
capital."— i/ames  Q.  Blaine,  18S4. 


"  It  is  better  to  trust  those  who  are  tried,  than  those  who\ 
pretend." — John  A.  Logan,  1878. 


"Labor  has  that  in  It  which  cannot  be  bought  and  sold. 
The  labor  of  man  is  civilization  ;  it  is  advancement ;  it  is  the 
upward  trend  of  humanity  ...  In  whatever  field  labor  maybe 
exercised,  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  grandest  material  human 
foi*e."  —Sefiator  0.  H.  Piatt,  1888.  a' 

"I  believe   in  the  old  Bible  doctrine  that  ■  he  who  pro- 
videth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.' 
—Representative  /\lathan  Qoff,  1888, 
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CHAPTER    I. 
National  Platforms  — 1888. 


PART    I. 
Republican  *  —  1888. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sembled by  their  delegates  in  National  Con- 
vention, pause  on  tlie  threshold  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  honor  the  memory  of  tlieir  first 
great  leader,  the  immortal  champion  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  tlie  people  —  Abraham 
Lincoln;  and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of 
imperisliable  remembrance  and  gratitude  the 
Ijeroic  names  of  our  later  leaders  who  have 
more  recently  been  called  away  from  our 
councils  —  Grant,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan, 
'  Conkling.  ilay  their  memories  be  faithfully 
cherished  I 

We  also  recall  with  our  greetings,  and  with 
prayer  for  his  recovery,  the  name  of  one  of 
our  living  heroes,  whose  memory  will  be 
treasured  in  the  liistory  both  of  Republicans 
and  of  tlie  Republic  —  the  name  of  that  noble 
soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip 
H.  Sheridan. 

In  the  spirit  of  tliose  great  leaders,  and  of 
our  own  devotion  to  human  liberty,  and  with 
that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism  and 
oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Republican  Party,  we  send  fraternal  con- 
gratulation to  our  fellow- Americans  of  Brazil 
upon  their  great  act  of  emancipation,  which 
completes  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  two  American  continents. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  con- 
gi-atulate  our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birtli 
upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland. 

AVe  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  National  Constitution,  and  the  indisso- 
luble union  of  the  States;  to  the  autonomy 
reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution; 
to  the  personal  riglits  and  liberties  of  citizens 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories  iii  the  Union, 
and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign 
right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  ricli  or  poor, 
native  or  foreign-born,  white  or  black,  to  cast 
one  free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and  to 
have  that  ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the 
free  and  lionest  popular  ballot,  and  the  just 
and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people,  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  republican  govern- 
ment, and  demand  effective  legislation  to 
secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections, 
which- are  the  fountains  of  public  authority. 
We  charge  that  the  present  Administration 
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and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  tlie 
ballot  by  a  criminal  nullification  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.- 

We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  of  Protection;  we  protest 
against  its  destruction  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  liis  party.  They  serve  the 
interests  of  Europe;  we  will  support  the  in- 
terests of  America.  We  accept  the. issue, 
and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment.  Tlie  Protective  system  must  be 
maintained.  Its  abandonment  has  always 
been  followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  inter- 
ests, except  those^f  the  usurer  and  tlie  sher- 
iff. We  denounce  the  Mills  Bill  as  destructive 
to  the  general  business,  tlie  labor  and  the 
farming  interests  of  tlie  country,  ajid  we 
heartily  indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic 
action  of  tlie  Republican  representatives  in 
Congress  in  opposing  its  passage. 

We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list, 
and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be 
adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnisli  full 
and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry 
tliroughout  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  would  effect  all 
needed  reduction  of  tlie  national  revenue,  by 
repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which  are 
an  annoyance  and  burden  to  agriculture,  and 
the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  tlie  arts  and  for 
mechanical  purposes;  and  oy  such  revision 
of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  im- 
ports of  sucli  articles  as  are  produced  by  our 
people,  the  production  of  whicli  gives  em- 
ployment to  our  labor,  and  release  from 
import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction (except  luxuries),  the  like  of  whicli 
cannot  be  produced  at  liome.  If  there  shall 
still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite 
fofthe  ^yvints  of  the  Government,  we  favor 
the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than 
the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  Protective 
System  at  the  joint  beliest  of  tlie  whiskey 
trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign  manufactur- 
ers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction 
into  tills  country  of  foreign  contract  labor 
and  of  Chinese  labor,  alien  to  our  civilization 
and  Constitution,  and  we  demand  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  against  it, 
and  favor  such  immediate  legislatiuu  as  will 
exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combina- 
tions of  capital  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
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trade  among  our  citizens,  and  we  recommend 
to  Congress  and  tlae  State  Legislatures  in 
tlieir  respective  jurisdictions,  sucli  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes 
to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on 
tlieir  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  tlie 
transportation  of  their  products  to  market. 
We  approve  the  legislation  by  Congress  to 
IJvevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and  uni'air  dis- 
criminations between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  to  be  home- 
slcads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers  — 
not  aliens  —  which  the  Kepublican  Party 
established  in  1862,  against  the  persistent  op- 
position of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and 
which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain 
into  such  magniiicent  development.  The 
restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land  grants 
to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  settlers, 
which  was  begun  under  the  Administration 
of  President  Arthur,  should  be  continued. 
We  deny  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  ever 
restored  one  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  Kepublicans  and 
Democrats  in  Congress,  about  50,000,000  of 
acres  of  unearned  lands  originally  granted 
for  the  construction  of  i^ilroads  have  been 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  conditions  inserted  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  original  grants.  We  charge 
the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure 
to  execute  the  laws  securing  to  settlers  titles 
to  their  homesteads  and  with  using  appropri- 
ations made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  inno- 
cent settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions 
under  the  false  pretense  of  exposing  frauds 
and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Terri- 
tories is  based  upon  necessity,  only  to  the 
end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the 
Union  ;  therefore,  whenever  the  conditions 
of  population,  material  resources,  public  in- 
telligence and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure 
a  stable  local  government  therein,  the  people 
of  such  Territories  should  be  permitted  as  a 
right  inherent  in  them  to  form  for  themselves 
Constitutions  and  State  Governments  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Pending  the  pre- 
paration for  statehood,  all  officers  thereof 
should  be  selected  from  the  bona  flde  resid- 
ents and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wherein 
they  are  to  serve.  South  Dakota  should  of 
right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State  in 
the  Union,  under  the  Constitutior  frartied 
and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  wfe  heartily 
indorse  the  act  of  the  Republican  Senate  in 
twice  passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The 
refusal  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  partisan  purposes,  to  favorably 
consider  these  bills,  is  a  willful  violation  of 
the  sacred  American  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  and  merits  the  condemnation  of 
all  just  men.  The  pending  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  enable  the  people  of  Washington, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  Constitutions  and  establish  State  gov- 
ernments should  be  passed  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  The  Piepublican  Party  pledges 
itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the 


admission  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico. 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  self-government  as  States,  such'of 
them  as  are  now  qualilied,  as  soion  aspossible, 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  may  become 
so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church 
in  the  Territories,  as  exercised  in  the  past,  is 
a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no 
longer  to  be  suffered.  Therefore  we  pledge 
the  Republican  Party  to  appropriate  legisla-- 
tion  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation 
in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  ques- 
tioned, and  in  furtherance  of  that  end,  to 
place  upon  the  statute  books  legislation 
stringent  enough  to  divorce  the  political  from 
the. ecclesiastical  power,  and  thus  stamp  out 
the  attendant  wickedness  of  polygamy. 

The  Republican  Party  is  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and 
condemns  the  policy  of  the  DemocraticAdmin- 
istration  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage 
to  one  cent  per  ounce. 

In  a  Republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen 
is  the  sovereign,  and  the  official  the  servant; 
where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the 
sovereign  —  the  people  —  should  possess  in- 
telligence. The  free  school  is  the  promoter 
of  that  intelligence,  which  is  to  preserve  us 
as  a  free  Nation ;  therefore  the  State  or  Na- 
tion, or  both  combined,  should  support  free 
institutions  of  learning,  sufficient  to  afford 
to  every  child  growing  in  the  land  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  good  common-school  education. 

The  first  concern  of  all  good  government 
is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people,  and 
the  purity  of  the  home.  The  Republican 
Party  cordially  sympathizes  with  all  wise  and 
well-directed  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  and  morality. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  Congress  on  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  free-ship  bill,  as  calculated  to 
work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  preparing  materials,  as 
well  as  those  directly  employed  in  our  ship- 
yards. We  demand  appropriations  for  the 
early  rebuilding  of  our  Navy;  for  the  con- 
struction of  coast  fortifications  and  modern 
ordnance,  and  other  approved  modern  means 
of  defence  for  the  protection  of  our  defence- 
less liarbors  and  cities;  for  the  payment  of 
just  pensions  to  our  soldiers;  for  necessary 
works  of  National  importance  in  the  im- 
provement of  harbors,  and  the  channels  of 
internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce; 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States, 
as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing 
public  debt.  This  policy  will  give  employ- 
ment to  our  labor,  activity  to  our  various 
industries,  increase  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct 
markets  for  our  produce,  and  clieapen  the 
cost  of  transportation.     We  affirm  this  to  be 
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far  better  for  our  country  than  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  o{  loaning  the  Government's 
money,  without  interest,  to  "pet  banks." 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  pres- 
ent Administration  has  been  distinguished 
by  its  ineflSciency  and  its  cowardice.  Having 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all  pending  trea 
ties  effected  by  Kepublicau  Administrations 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens  and  re- 
strictions upon  our  commerce,  and  for  its 
extension  into  better  markets,  it  has  neither 
«ffected  nor  proposed  any  others  in  tlieir 
stead.  Professing  adlierence  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  has  seen,  with  idle  complacency, 
the  exteusioirof  foreign  influence  in  Central 
America,  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere 
among  our  neighbors.  It  has  refused  to 
charter,  sanction,  or  encourage  any  American 
organization  for  constructing  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  a  work,  of  vital  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of 
our  National  influence  in  Central  and  South 
America,  ■  and  necessary  for  the  development 
of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory,  with  South 
America,  and  with  the  islands  and  further 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  Admin- 
istration for  its  weak  and  unpatriotic  treat- 
ment of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender  of  the  essential  privileges 
to  which  our  fishing-vessels  are  entitled  in 
Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1818, 
the  reciprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830, 
a"nd  the  comity  of  nations,  and  whicli  Cana- 
dian fishing-vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  We  condemn  the  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  toward  our  fish- 
iries  as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  un- 
pata-iotic,  and  as  tending  to  destroy  a  valuable 
National  industry,  and  an  indispensable 
source  of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  imposes  upon 
a,ll  alike  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to 
the  laws.  At  tlie  same  time  that  citizenship 
is  and  must  be  the  panoply  and  safeguard  of 
him  who  wears  it,  and  protect  him,  whether 
high  or  low,  ricli  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil 
rights,  it  should  and  must  afford  him  protec- 
tion at  home,  and  follow  and  protect  him 
abroad,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be  on  a 
lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican 
Party  in  1884  and  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  have  deserted  not  only  the 
cause  of  honest  governm'ent,  of  sound  finance, 
of  freedom  or  purity  of  tlie  ballot,  but  espe- 
cially have  deserted  the  cause  of  reform  in 
the  Civil  Service.  We  will  not  fail  to  keep 
our  pledges  because  they  have  broken  theirs, 
or  "because  their  candidate  has  broken  his. 
We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration  of  1884, 
to  wit:  "The  reform  of  the  Civil  Service 
auspiciously  begun  under  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration should  be  completed  by  the 
further  extension  of  the  reform  system  al- 
ready established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of 
the  service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be 


observed  in  all  executive  appointments,  and 
all  laws  at  variance  wiWi  the  object  of  exist- 
ing reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to 
the  end  that  the  ilangers  to"  free  institutions 
which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage 
may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided." 

Tlie  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  tlie  defend- 
ers of  tlie  Union  cannot  be  measured  by  laws. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  should 'conform 
to  the  pledges  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be 
so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  that  any  man  who  honorably 
wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an 
inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon 
private  cliarity.  In  the  presence  of  an  over- 
flowing treasury  it  would  be  a  public  scandal 
to  do  less  for  those  whose  valorous  service 
preserved  tlie  troverninent.  We  denounce 
the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for 
l^ension  relief,  and  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  in  refusing  even  a  con- 
sideration of  general  pension  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enun- 
ciated we  invite  the  co-operation  of  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  all  work- 
ingmen,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  the  present 
Administration. 


PART   II. 
Democratic*—  1888. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States, 
in  National  Convention  assembled,  renews 
the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic  faith, 
and  reaffirms  the  platform  adopted  by  its 
representatives  in  the  convention  of  1884, 
and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  President 
Cleveland  in  his  last  earnest  message  to  Con- 
gress as  the  correct  interpretation  of  that 
platform  upon  tlie  question  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion; and  also  indorses  the  efforts  of  our 
Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  to 
secure  a  reduction  of  excessive  taxation. 
Among  its  principles  of  party  faith  are  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  indissoluble  Union  of 
free  and  indestructible  States,  now  about  to 
enter  upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled 
progress  and  renown  ;  devotion  to  a  plan  of 
government  regulated  by  a  written  Constitu- 
tion strictly  specifying  every  granted  power,  • 
and  expressly  reserving  to  the  States  or  peo- 
ple tlie  entire  ungranted  residue  of  power; 
the  encduragement  of  a  jealous  popular  vigil- 
ance directed  to  all  who  have  been  chosen  for 
brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws, 
and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving 
peace,  insuring  equality,  and  establishing 
justice. 

The  Democratic  Party  welcomes  an  exact- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  administration  of  the 
executive  power,  which,  four  years  ago,  was 
committed  to  its  trust  in  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  but  it  challenges  the  most  searching 

*  Agreed  to,  unanimously,  at  St.  Louis,  Juae  7, 
1888. 
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inquiry  concerning  its  fldelity  and  devotion 
to  the  pledges  which  then  invited  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  during  a  most  critical 
period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  fi'om 
o^'cr-taxation,  the  anomalous  condition  of 
our  currency,  and  a  public  debt  unmatured. 
It  has,  by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conser- 
vative course,  not  only  avoided  disaster,  but 
gi'eatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise 
policy  of  the  Kepublican  Party  touching  the 
public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from  cor- 
porations and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic, 
and  restored  to  the  people,  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  be  sacredly  held  as 
homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the 
principles  of  justice  andvequity,  it  has  paid 
out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  than  was 
ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period.  It 
has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm 
and  ■  prudent  foreign  policy,  preserving  peace 
with  all  nations,  while  scrupulously  main- 
taining all  the  riglits  and  interests  of  our 
own  Government,  and  the  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  exclusion  from  our  sliores  of 
Chinese  laborers  has  been  eiJectually  secured 
under  the  provision  of  a  treaty,  the  oiieiation 
of  which  has  been  postponed  by  the  action  of 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the 
Government  under  Democratic  conti'ol,  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  have 
been  guarded  and  defended;  every  public  in- 
terest has  been  protected,  and  the  equality  of 
all  our  citizens  before  the  law,  without  regard 
to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  main- 
tained. Upon  its  record,  thus  exhibited,  and 
upon  the  pledge  of  a  continuance  to  the 
people  of  the  benefits  of  Democracy,  it  in- 
vokes a  renewal  of  public  trust  by  the  re- 
election of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  has  been 
faithful,  able,  and  prudent,  and  invokes,  in 
addition  to  tliat  trust,  the  transfer  also  to  the 
Democracy  of  the  entire  legislative  power. 

The  Republican  Party  controlling  the  Sen- 
ate and  resisting  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
a  reformation  of  unjust  and  unequal  tax  laws, 
which  have  outlasted  the  necessities  of  war, 
and  are  now  undermining  the  abundance  of  a 
long  peace,  deny  to  tlie  jjeople  equality  before 
the  law,  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which 
are  their  right.  Then  tlie  cry  of  American 
labor  for  a  better  share  in  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry is  stilled  with  false  pretence,  enterprise 
is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  honie'niarkets, 
capital  is  discouraged  with  doubt,  and  un- 
equal, unjust  laws  can  neither  be  properly 
amended  or  repealed. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  will  continue  with 
all  the  power  confided  to  it  the  stru.^gle  to 
reform  these  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  of  its  last  platform,  indorsed  at  the 
ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Of 
all  the  industrious  freemen  of  our  land,  the 
immense  majority,  including  every  tiller  of 
the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from  excessive 
tax  laws,  but  the  price  of  nearly  eveiything 


they'buy  is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an 
unequal  system  of  tax  legislation.  All  unne- 
cessary taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

It  is  lepugnant  to  the  creed  of  Democracy 
that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  Ije  unjustifiably  increased 
to  alljour  people.  Judged  by  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  interests  of  the  people  are  betrayed, 
when,  by  unnecessary  taxation,  trusts  and 
combinations  are  permitted  to  exist,  which, 
while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine, 
rob  the  body  of  our  citizens  by  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition. 
Every  Democratic  rule  of  governmental  action 
is  violated  when  through  unnecessary  taxation 
a  vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  au  economical  administration,  is  drawn 
from  the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  surplus 
in  the  national  treasury.  The  money  now 
lying  idle  in  the  federal  treasury,  resulting 
from  superfluous  taxation,  amounts  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions, 
and  the  surplus  collected  is  reaching  the  sum 
of  more  than  sixty  millions  annually.  De- 
bauched by  this  immense  temptation,  the 
remedy  of  the  Republican  Party  is  to  meet- 
and  exhaust,  by  extravagant  appropriations, 
and  expenses,  whether  constitutional  or  not, 
the  accumulation  of  extravagant  taxation. 
The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce  frugality 
in  public  expense,  and  abolish  unnecessary 
taxation.  Our  established  domestic  indus- 
tries and  enterprises  sliould  not,  and  need 
not,  be  endangered  by  the  reauction  and  cor- 
rection of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the 
contrary,  a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our 
tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  of  American  and 
foreign  labor,  must  promote  and  encoura'ge 
every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enter- 
prises, by  giving  them  assurances  of  an  ex- 
tended market  and  steady  and  continuous 
operations  in  the  interests  of  American  labor, 
which  should  in  no  event  be  neglected.  Re-' 
vision  of  our  tax  laws,  contemplated  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  should  promote  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  labor  by  cheapening  the  cost, 
of  necessaries  of  life  in  the  home  of  every 
workingman,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
to  him  steady  remunerative  employment. 
Upon  this  question  of  tariff  reform,  so  closely 
concerning  every  phase  of  our  national  life, 
and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the 
problem  of  good  government,  the  Democratic 
Party  submits  its  principles  and  professions 
to  tlie  intelligent  suffrages  of  the  American 
people. 

Additional  Resolutions.* 

"Resoleed,  That  this  convention  hereby  in- 
dorses and  recommends  the  early  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives.t 

"  Resolved,   That  we  express  our  cordial 


*  A  reeolution  was  adopted  declaring  for  the  ad 
niiseion   of  the  Tei-ntorieB  of   Washington,  Dakota 
Montana,  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union. 
I       t  "  -Adopted,  amid  loud  applause." 
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sympathy  with  struggling  people  of  all  na- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  self-government 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we  espe- 


cially declare  our  sympathy  with  the  effort  of 
those  noble  patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone 
and  Parnell,  have  conducted  their  grand  and 
peaceful  contest  for  home-rule  in  Ireland." 


CHAPTEE    II. 
National  Platform  Analysis,  1840-1888. 


PART   I. 
General  Party  Doctrines. 


Republican. 


1843— [The  "  Liberty  Party,"  in  National  Conven- 
tion at  Buffalo,  declared  :  — 

That  human  brotherhood  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  true  Democracy,  as  well  as  of  pure  Christianity, 
which  spurns  all  inconsistent  limitations;  and  neither 
the  political  party  which  repudiates  it,  nor  the  politi- 
cal system  which  is  not  based  upon  it  can  be  truly 
Democratic  or  permanent. 

That  the  Liberty  Party,  placing  itself  upon  this 
broad  principle,  will  demand  the  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied divorce  of  the  G-eueral  Government  from  slavery, 
and  also  the  restoration  of  equality  of  rights,  among 
men,  in  every  State  where  the  party  exists,  or  may 
exist.] 


1856  —  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions,  and  that 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
the  Union,  to  the  States  shall  be  preser\-ed;  that,  with 
onr  Republican  fathers,  we  bold  it  to  be  a  self-evident 
truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  that  the  primary  object  and  ulterior  design  of  our 
Federal  G-overnment  were  to  secure  these  rights  to  all 
persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.    [Plank  1. 

1860  —  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  *' That  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
(-'rea(,or  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent  of  the  governed,"  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  Republican  institutions;  and  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union 
of  the  States  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  [Plank  2. 

1864— 

18GS  — 


Democratic. 


1810 — That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by 
Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  makes  ours  the 
land  of  liberty,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the 
Democratic  faith ;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the 
present  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners 
of  soil  among  us  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same 
spirit  which  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  Jaws  from 
our  statute  books. 


1844  — Reaffirmed. 
1848— Reaffirmed. 
1853  — Reaffirmed. 
185G  — Reaffirmed. 


18G0  — Reaffirmed. 


1804- 
1868- 
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1873  — Complete  liberty  nnd  exact  equality  In  the 
enjoyment' of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  rights 
should  be  established  and  effectually  maintained 
throughout  the  Union  by  efHcient  and  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  Legislation.  Neither  the  law  uor 
its  administration  should  admit  any  discrimination  in 
respect  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  [Plank  3. 

1876—  TheUnited  States  of  America  is  a  Nation, 
not  a  League.  By  the  combined  workings  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments,  under  their  respec- 
tive constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  pro- 
moted. 

1880—  The  Constitiitio7i  of  the  United  States  i«  « 
supreme  law,  and  not  a  mere  contract.  Out  of  con- 
federate States  it  made  a  sovereign  Nation.  Some 
powers  are  denied  to  the  Nation,  while  others  are 
denied  to  the  States,  but  the  boundary  between  the 
powers  delegated  and  those  reserved  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National,  and  not  by  the  State  tribunal. 
[Cheers.]  [Ptank  2. 

1884—  The  PEOTL^  o/the  United  States  in  their  or- 
ganized capacity  constitute  a  Nation,  and  not  a  mere 
confederacy  of  States.  The  National  Government  is 
Rupreme  wdhin  the  sphere  of  its  national  duty,  but  the 
States  have  reserved  rights  which  should  be  faithfully 
maintained;  each  should  be  guardeti  with  jealous  care 
so  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  Grovernment 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  Union  kept  iu\'iolate. 

1888 — In  the  spirit  of  those  great  leaders,*  and  of 
our  own  devotion  to  human  liberty,  and  with  that 
hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism  and  oppression 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Republican 
Party,  we  send  fraternal  congratulation  to  our  fellow- 
Americans  of  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emanci- 
pation, which  completes  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  two  American  continents. 

We  reaftirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  and  the  indissoluble  Union  of  the 
States;  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under 
the  Constitution ;  to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties 
of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union.  .  . 


187'/i  —  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  menbefor 
the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Governmen 
in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out  equal  am 
exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  coloi 
or  persuasion,  religioue  or  political.  [Plank  1. 


1876- 


1880  —  Opposition  to  centralizationism,  and  t 
that  dangerous  spirit  of  encroachment  which  tends  t 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one 
and  thus  to  create,  whatever  be  the  form  of  govern 
ment,  a  real  despotism.  [Plank,  2. 


1884— The  presei-vation  of  personal  rights;  th 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law;  the  reserve) 
rights  of  the  States ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Federa 
Government  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution 
will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and  cai 
never  be  surrendered  without  destroying  that  balaoci 
of  rights  and  powers  which  enables  a  continent  to  bi 
developed  in  peace,  and  social  order  to  be  mainlainei 
by  means  of  local  self-government. 

1888  —  The  Democi-atic  party  of  the  United  State 
in  National  Convention  assembled  renews  the  pledg 
of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic  faith  and  reaffirms  Ihi 
platform  adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  con 
veution  of  1884.  .  .  .  Among  its  principles  of  part; 
faith  are  the  maintenance  of  the  indissoluble  Union  o" 
free  and  indestructible  States,  now  about  to  ente 
upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled-progress  am 
renown  ;  devotion  to  a  plan  of  government  regulate) 
by  a  written  constitution  strictly  specifying  ever 
granted  power  and  expressly  reser\-ing  to  the  State 
or  people  the  entire  uugrauted  residue  of  power;  th 
encouragement  of  ajealous  popular  vigilance,  directei 
to  all  who  have  been  chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enac 
and  execute  the  laws,  and  are  charged  with  the  dut; 
of  preserving  peace,  insuring  equality,  and  establish 
ing  justice. 


PART    11. 
The   Rebellion. 


Cepublican. 


1864  —  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
2an  citizen  to  maintain  against  all  their  enemies  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and,  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opin- 
ions, we  pledge  ourselves  as  Union  men,  animated  by 
a  common  sentiment,  and  aiming  at  a  common  object, 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Government 
in  quelling,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rebellion  now  raging 
against  its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes,  the  rebels  and  traitors 
arrayed  against  it. 

That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with 
rebels,  or  to  offer  them  any  terms  of  peace,  except 
such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  their  hostility,  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government  to  maintain 
this  position,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  possible  vigor,  to  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devotion 
of  the  American  people  to  the  country  and  its  free 
institutions.  [1st  and  2d  resolutions. 

1888  —  We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  National  Constitution,  and  the  indissoluble  Union 
of  the  States.  .      . 


Democratic. 


1864  — That  this  convention  does  explicitly  de 
dare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that,  afte; 
four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  th< 
experiment  ofn'ar,  during  which,  under  Ihepretenci 
of  a  military  necessity  of  war  power  higher  than  thi 
Ooustitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disre 
garded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  privat 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperiii 
of  the  country  essentially  impaired,  justice,  hnraauity 
liberty,  and  the  pubhc  welfare  demand  that  iinmedi 
ate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessatioti  of  hostilities 
with  "a  view  to  the  ultimate  convention  of  the  States 
or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  thi 
earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  oi 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

[3st  resolution.. 


1888  — Among  its  (the  Democratic  Party's)  prin 
ciplcs  of  party  faith  are  the  maintenance  of  the  Indie^ 
soluble  Union  of  free  and  indestructible  States  now 
about  to  enter  upon  its  second  century  of  unexamplet 
progress  and  renown.  .  .  . 


*  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  Logan,  Conkliug,  and  Philip  11.  Sheridan. 
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Republican. 


PART   III. 
Beconstniction. 


1868— We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  as- 
sured Buccees  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Con- 
gress, as  evinced  by  the  adoption  in  the  majority  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  of  constitutions  securing 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all;  and  it  ie  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  sustain  those  institutions  and 
prevent  the  people  of  such  States  from  being  remitted 
lo  a  state  of  anarchy.  f  Plank  1. 

The  guaranty  by  Congress  of  equal  sutfrage  to  all 
loj'al  men  at  the  South  "was  demanded  by  every  con- 
sideration of  public  safety,  gratitude,  and  of  justice, 
and  must  be  maintained,  while  the  question  of  suf- 
rage  in  all  the  loyal  Slates  properly  belongs  to  the 
people  of  those  States.  [Plank  2. 

That  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanim- 
ity and  forbearance  with  which  men  who  have  served 
in  the  rebellion,  but  who  now  frankly  and  honestly 
co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  reconstructing  the  Southern  State  govern- 
ments upon  the  basis  of  impartial  justice  and  equal 
rights,  are  received  back  into  the  communion  of  the 
loyal  people;  and  we  favor  the  retnoval  of  the  dis- 
qualifications and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  late 
rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  spirit  of  disloyalty 
will  die  out,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  loyal  people.  [Plank  3. 

1888  —  [See  Part  11.,  "  The  Rebellion."] 


Democratic. 


1868 —  .  .  .  "We  ^-egard  the  reconstruction  aet» 
(so-called)  of  Congress,  as  such,  as  usurpations,  and 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void.  .  .  , 


1888  -  [See  Part  II ,  "  The  Rebellion."] 


PART   IV. 
Home  Rule,  A  Free  Ballot,  and  Honest  Returns. 


Kepiibljcan. 

18.56 —  .  .  .The  dearest  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently  and  violently 
takeu  from  them;  their  territory  has  been  invaded  by 
an  armed  force;  spurious  and  pretended  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  officers  have  been  set  over  them, 
by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by  the  military 
power  of  the  Grovernment,  tyrannical  and  unconBti- 
tutional  laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced ;  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  been 
infringed;  test-oaths  of  an  extraordinarj-  and  entang- 
ling nature  have  been  imposed  as  a  condition  of  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office;  the 
right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  has  been  denied;  the  light 

.  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  has  been  violated ;  they  have  been  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has 
been  abridged;  the  right  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives has  been  made  of  no  effect;  murders,  robberies, 
and  arsons  have  been  instigated  and  encouraged,  and 
the  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished; 
that  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge, sanction,  and  procurement  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, and  that  for  this  high  crime  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  humanity,  we  arraign  the 
Administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  agents, 
supporters,  apologists,  and  accessories,  either  before 
or  after  the  fact,  before  the  country  and  before  the 

,  woridji  and  that  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  bring  the 
actual  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  outrages  and 
their  accomplices  to  a  sure  and  condign  punishment. 

[Plank  3. 
1860  —  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
Slate  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  lo  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
aepends;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest 
of  crimes.  [Plank  4. 


Democratic. 

1856  —  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people 
in  all  the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,^ 
acting  through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will 
of  a  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  wherever  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a 
constitution  .  .  .  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States^ 


1860 — That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory,  hav- 
ing an  adequate  population,  form  a  State  Consti- 
tution, the  right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and,, 
being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union, 
they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of 
other  States;  and  the  State  thus  organized  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  its 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution, 
of  slavery.  [Plank  3,  Breckenridge,  Dem. 
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1864  — 

ISGS  —  We  congratulate  the  country  on  tbe^as- 
Hured  success  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Con- 
gress, as  evinced  by  the  adoption,  in  the  majority 
of  the  States  lately  in  rebcUion,  of  constitutions 
securing  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Q-overnment  to  sustain  those 
institutions  and  prevent  the  people  of  such  States 
from  being  remitted  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 


1873  — We  hold  that  Congress  and  the  President 
have  only  fulfilled  an  imperative  duty  in  their  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  violent  and  treasonable 
organizations  in  certain  lately  rebellious  regions,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

[Plank  12. 


1880  — 

1S»4:  —  Resolved,  That  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  offices  in  the  Territories  should  be  made  from 
bona  Jide  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Territories 
wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  count  and  a 
correct  return. 

We  denounce  the  fraud  and  violence  practised  by 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Southern  States,  by  which 
the  will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  we  solemnly 
arraign  the  Democratic  Party  as  being  the  guilty 
recipient  of  the  fruit  of  such  fraud  aud  violence. 

We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regard- 
less of  their  former  party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sym- 
pathy, and  pledge  them  our  most  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure 
to  every  citizen,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  the  full 
and  complete  recognition,  possession,  and  exerci?^  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights. 

1888.— We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  con- 
gratulate our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the 
peaceful  recovery  of  home-rule  for  Ireland. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  ...  to  the 
personal  riglits  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to 
the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every  lawful  citi- 
zen, rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  horn,  white  or 
black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and 
to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free 
and  honest  popular  ballot  and  the  just  and  equal  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  people  to  be. the  foundation  of 
our  Republican  government,  and  demand  effective 
legislation  to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elec- 


1864  — 

1868 — After  the  most  Rolemn  and  unanimous 
pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  prosecute  thfe 
war  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  it  [the  Republican  party]  has  repeat- 
edly violated  that  most  sacred  pledge  under  which 
alone  was  rallied  that  noble  volunteer  army  which 
carried  our  flag  to  victory.  Instead  of  restoring  the 
Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in  its  power,  dissolved  it 
and  subjected  ten  States,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
to  military  despotism  and  negro  supremacy.  It  has 
nullified  there  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  it  has 
abolished  the  habeas  corpus,  that  most  sacred  writ 
of  liberty ;  it  has  overthrown  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press;  it  has  substituted  arbitrary 
seizures  aud  arrests,  and  military  trials  and  secret 
star-chamber  inquisitions  for  the  constitutional  tribu- 
nals; it  has  disregarded  in  time  of  peace  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and  seizures;  it 
has  entered  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  even 
the  private  rooms  of  individuals,  and  seized  their 
private  papers  and  letters  without  any  specific  charge 
or  notice  of  affidavit,  as  required  by  the  organic  law; 
it  has  converted  the  American  Capitol  into  a  bastile; 
it  has,  established  a  system  of  spies  and  official 
espionage  to  which  no  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Europe  would  now  dare  to  resort;  it  has  abolished 
the  right  of  appeal  on  important  constitutional  ques- 
tions to  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals,  and  threatens 
to  curtail  or  destroy  its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is 
irrevocably  vested  by  the  Constitution,  while  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies^  merely  because  he  would  not 
prostitute  hjs  high  office  to  the  support  of  the  false 
and  partisan  charges  preferred  against  the  President. 
.  .  .  Under  its  repeated  assaults  the  pillars  of  the 
Government  are  rocking  on  their  base,  and  should  it 
succeed  in  November  next  aud  inaugurate  its  Presi- 
dent, we  will  meet  as  ,a  subjected  and  conquered  peo- 
ple, amid  the  ruins  of  liberty  and  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Constitution. 

1873  —  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suf- 
frage,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more 
securely  than  any  centralized  power.  The  public 
welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  authority,  and  freedom  of  persons  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus.  We  demand  for 
the  individual  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  pub- 
lic order;  for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the 
nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  of  power.  [Plank  4. 

1880—  .  .  .  "Home  Rule."  [Plants. 

1884  —  The  selection  of  Federal  officers  for  the 
Territory  should  be  restricted  to  citizens  previously 
resident  therein. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  hefore  the  law, 
we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  in  its 
dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete  out  equal  aud  exact 
justice  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color, 
or  persuasion  —  religious  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  aud  a  fair  count.  ,  .  . 


1888  — Reaffirmed. 

In  every  briinch  and  department  of  the  Govern 
raent  under  Democratic  control,  the  rights  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  have  been  guarded  and  de- 
fended; every  puhUc  interest  has  been  protected,  and 
the  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the  law,xoithout 
regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  -nxain- 
tained.  Upon  its  record,  thus  exhibited,  and  upon  , 
the  pledge  of  a  continuance  to  the  people  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Democracy,  it  invokes  a  rene^^al  of  public 
trust  by  the  re-election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  has 
heen  faithful,  able,  and  prudent,  and  invokes,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  trust,  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy 
of  the  entire  legislative  power. 
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tiona,  wliich  are  the  fountains  of  public  authority. 
We  charge  that  the  present  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  owe  their  existence 
to  the  suppression  of  the  hallot  by  a  criminal  nullifl- 
ciition  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is 
based  upon  necessity  only  to  the  end  that  they  may 
become  btates  in  the  Union ;  therefore,  whenever  the 
conditions  of  population,  material  resources,  public 
intelligence  and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure  a 
stable  local  government  therein,  the  people  of  such 
Territories  should  be  permitted  as  a  right  inherent 
in  them  to  form  for  themselves  Constitutions  and 
State  governments  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Pending  the  preparation  for  statehood,  all  officers 
thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  bona  fide  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are 
to  serve.  South  Dakota  should  of  right  be  immedi- 
ately admitted  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  under  the 
Constitution  framed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and 
we  heartily  indorse  the  act  of  the  Republican  Senate 
in  twice  passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The  refusal 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  for 
partisan  purposes,  to  favorably  consider  these  bills, 
is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  sacred  American  principle 
of  local  self-government,  and  merits  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  just  men.  Thepending  bills  in  the  Senate 
to  enable  the  people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
and  Montana  Territories  to  form  Constitutions  and 
establish  State  governments  should  be  passed  without 
unnecessary  delay.  The  Republican  Party  pledges 
itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona  to  the  enjoyment  of  self  government  as 
States,  such  of  them  as  are  now  qualified,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  may  be- 
come so. 


That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  Strug. 
gling  people  of  all  nations  in  theireubrts  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  inestimable  blessings  of  self-govern, 
raent  and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we  especially 
declare  our  sympathy  with  the  efibrts  of  those  noble 
patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  have 
conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home- 
rule  in  Ireland.  —  [Additional  Resolution.] 


PART   V. 
The  Veto  Power  — Protection  of  Voters. 

Republican.  Democratic. 


1856  — 
1860  — 
1864  — 
1868- 

1872  — 

187C—  , 

1880 —  .  .  .  History  will  accord  to  his  [President 
Hav'es'J  administration  the  honors  which  are  due  to 
an  efficient,  just,  and  courteous  discharge  of  the 
public  business,  and  icill.  honor  lii.s  vetoes  interposed 
between  the  people  and  attempted  partisan  laws. 


1884  —  [See  Part  IV.  as  to  necessity  for  securing 
honest  "  Home  Rule"  in  the  South.] 


1844 — That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking 
from  the  President  the  qualified  veto  power  by  which 
he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions  and  responsibilities 
amply  Hufficient  to  guard  the  public  interest,  to  sus^ 
pend  the  passage  of  a  bill,  whose  merits  cannot  secure 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Pepresentatives,  until  the  judgment  of  the  people 
can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  thrice  saved 
the  American  People  from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
domination  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates. 

1848  — Reaflirmed  with  the  addition,  after  the 
words  "United  States,"  of  the  words:  "and  from  a 
corrupting  system  of  general  internal  improve- 
ments." 

1853  —Resolution  of  1S48  reaffirmed. 

1856  — Reaffirmed. 

1860  — Reaffirmed.  [Plank  1, 

1864  — 

1868  — 

1873  — 

1876  — 

1880  — The  existing  Administration  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  conspiracy  only,  and  its  claim  of  right 
to  surround  the  ballot  boxes  with  troops  and  deputy- 
marshals,  to  intimidate  and  obstruct  the  electors,  and 
the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  its  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  power,  insult  thepeopleand  imperil 
their  institutions. 

1884 —  .  .  .  We  recall  to  the  memory*  of  the 
people  the  noble  struggle  of   the  Democrats  in  the 


*  A  most  unsavory  "  memory  "  to  the  people.  The  "  noble  "  struggle  referred  to  was  that  of  the  Southern 
Brigadiers,  who,  as  General  Garfield  said,  after  failing  to  "  shoot  the  Government  to  death,"  attempted  to 
"  starve  it  to  death,"  by  forcing  obnoxious  political  "  riders  *'  upon  general  appropriation  bills  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Democracy  to  keep  the  South  "  solid  "  by  the  exercise  of  intimidation  and  frauds  at  the  ballot-box. 
It  was  this  "  noble'struggle  "  that  brought  qverwnelming  defeat  to  the  Democrats  in  the  election  of  1880;  that 
made  Gen.  Garfield,  who  resisted  it,  President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  largely  contributed  to  make  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  so  gallantly  met  and  overthrew  the  Brigadiers  in  both  Houses,  the  popular  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  the  same  high  office  in  1884.  It  was  a  "noble"  struggle  to  revolutionize  the  Government, 
which,  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  such  men  as  Blaine,  Logan,  and  Garfield,  utterly  failed. 
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1888  — We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by 
President  Cleveland  in  hia  nuraerouH  vetoes  of  raea;^- 
ures  for  pension  relief.  .  .  . 

I  See  Fart  IV.  ari  to  "  I'rotectiou  to  Voters."'] 


ForLy.fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  by  which  a 
reluctant  Republican  opposiUon  was  compelled,  to 
assent  to  legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the 
presence  of  ti-oops  at  the  polls,  as  the  conclusive 
proof  that  a  Democratic  administration  will  preserve 
liberty  with  ordei'. 

1888  — Reaffirmed. 

.  ,  .  The  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the  law, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly 
maintained. 


PART   VI. 
Pensions  —  Duty  to  Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 


Kepublican. 

1864  — That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people 
are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
•country,  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag; 
that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recog- 
nition of  their  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  ample 
^nd  permanent  provision  for  those  of  their  survivors 
who  have  received  disabling  aud  honorable  wounds 
in  the  service  of  the  country;  and  that  the  memories 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defence  shall  be  held 
in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance.    [Plank  4. 

1868  —  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the 
late  war,  ihero  were  none  entitled  to  more  especial 
honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  endured 
the  hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise,  and  imperilled 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country;  the  bounties 
iiud  pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  these  brave 
■defenders  of  the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be 
t'orgotten ;  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  gallant 
dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people  —  a  sacred  legacy 
bequeathed  to  the  nation's  care.  [Plank  10. 

1873  —  AVe  bold  in  undying  honor  the  soldiers  and 
«ailor8  whose  valor  saved  the  Union.  Their  pensions 
4ire  a  sacred  debt  of  the  nation,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their  country  are  enti- 
tled to  the  Ciire  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people. 
We  favor  such  additional  legislation  as  will  extend 
the  bounty  of  the  Government  to  all  our  soldiers  and 
Bailors  who  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who,  in 
the  line  of  duty,  became  disabled,  without  regard  to 
the  length  of  service  or  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

[Plank  8. 

1876  —  The  pledges  which  the  nation  has  given  to 
her  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be  fulfilled,  and  a  grate- 
ful people  will  always  hold  those  who  imperilled 
itheir  lives  for  the  country's  preservation  in  the  kind- 
est remembrance.  [Plank  14. 

1880  — That  the  obligations  of  the  Republic  to 
the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in  the  day  of 
battle  are  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years 
since  their  final  victory.  To  do  them  honor  is  and 
shall  forever  be  the  grateful  privilege  and  sacred  duty 
of  the  American  people. 

1884  —  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 

J)Io  are  due  to  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
ate  war,  and  the  Republican  Party  stands  pledged  to 
suitable  pensions  to  all  who  were  disabled,  and  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in  the 
war.  The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  contained  in  the  Arrears  ^Vct 
of  1879,  so  that  all  invalid  soldiers  shall  share  alike, 
and  their  pensions  shall  begin  with  the  date  of  disa- 
bility or  discharge,  and  not  with  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

1888  — The  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  defend- 
■ors  of  the  Union  cannot  be  measured  by  laws.  The 
legislation  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the  pledge 
made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be  so  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that  any 
man  who  honorably  wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall 
become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon 
private  charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflowing 
treasury  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to  do  less  for 


Democratic. 

1864  —  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  heartily  and  earnestly  extended  to  the  sol- 
diery of  our  array  and  i^ailors  of  our  navy,  who  are 
and  have  been  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea  under  the 
flag  of  onr  country,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  attaining 
power,  they  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection,  and 
regard  that  the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Re- 
public 80  Dobly  earned.  [Plank  6. 


1868—.  -  .  That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
carried  the  flag  of  our  country  to  victory  against  a 
most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered,  and  all  the  guaranties  given  in 
their  favor  must  be  faithfully  carried  into  execution. 


1872  —  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism 
and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  detrapt  from  their 
justly  earued  fame  for  the  full  reward  of  their  patriot- 
ism. [Plank  9. 


1876  —  .  .  .  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  have  a  just  claim  upon  the  care, 
protection,  aud  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

[Last  resolution. 

1880  — 


1884  — The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as 
"internal  revenue,"  is  a  war  tax,  and  .90  long  aa  the 
law  co7itinues  the  money  derived  therefrom  sliould  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from 
the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a 
fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort 
of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such 
pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant  to 
such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having  been 
already  provided,  aud  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury. 

1 888  —  Reaffirmed . 

■\Viiile  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the  priiici* 
pies  of  justice  and  equity,  it  [the  Democratic  Party] 
has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  than  was  ever 
paid  before  during  au  equal  period. 
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those  whose  valorous  service  preserved  the  Govern- 
meiit.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by 
President  Cleveland  in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  meas- 
ures for  pension  relief,  and  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  in  refusing  even  a  consideration 
of  general  pension  legislation. 

.  .  .  AVe  denaaud  appropriations  .  .  .  for  the  pay- 
ment of  just  pensions  to  our  soldiers.  .  .  , 


PART    VII. 
Tariff,  Internal  Kevenue,  and  Trusts. 

Bepublican.  Democratic. 


1844— [The  "Whig  National  Platform  declared 
for:  — 

A  Tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  discriminating  icith, 
special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic 
labor  of  the  country.] 


/ 

1853  —  [The  Whig  National  Platform  repetitiously 
declared  that  : 

Government  should  be  conducted  on  ^principles  of 
the  strictest  economj';  and  revenue  sufilcieut  for  the 
expenses  thereof,  in  time,  ought  to  be  derived  mainly 
from  a  duty  on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxes; 
and  on  laying  such  duties,  sound  policy  requires  a 
jnst  discrimination,  and  when  practicable,  by  specific 
duties,  whereby  suitable  encouragement  may  be  af- 
forded to  American  industry,  equally  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  portions  of  the  country;  an  economical 
administration  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace, 
ought  to  be  derived  from  duties  on  Import?,  and  not 
from  direct  taxation  ;  and  in  laying  such  duties,  sound 
policy  requires  a  just  discrimination,  whereby  suit- 


1840  — That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest 
of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our 
common  country.  .  .  . 

That  ...  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than 
is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government. 

1844  —  Reaflirmed. 


1848  —  That  ...  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be 
raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government,  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain 
extinction  of  the  debt  created  by  the  prosecution  of  a 
just  aud  necessary  war,  after  peaceful  relations  shall 
have  been  restored. . 

That  the  fndts  of  the  great  political  triumph  of 
18-i-l,  which  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M. 
Dallas  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union  .  .  .  in  the  noble  imputae  given  to  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  productive 
tariff  of  1846;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a 
fatal  error  to  weaken  the  bands  of  a  political  organ- 
ization by  which  these  great  reforms  have  been 
achieved.  .  .  .*  i,. 

That  the  colifidence  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union , 
in  the  principles,  capacity,  firmness  and  integrity  of 
James  K.  Polk,  manifested  by  his  nomination  and 
election  in  1844,  has  been  signally  nistifed  by  the 
strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound  Democratic  doc- 
irines,  .  .  .  and  assure  him  in  advance,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  his  Presidential  term  he  will  carry  with  ■ 
him  to  his  retirement,  the  esteem,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration of  a  grateful  country. 

1853  — That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest 
of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of 
onr  common  country.  .  .  . 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Govern, 
ment  to  enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more 
revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  for 
the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  public  debt. 


*  The  entire  "  plank  "  is  in  these  words  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844,  which  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M. 
Dallas  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their  opponents  in  creating  a  National  Bank,  in  preventing 
the  corrupt  and  unconstitutionar  distribution  of  the  Land  Proceeds  from  the  common  treasury  of  the  Union 
for  local  purposes,  in  protecting  the  currency  and  Labor  of  the  country  from  ruinous  fluctuations;  and  guarding 
the  money  of  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  treasury;  in  the 
noble  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  '42,  aud  the  creation  of  the  more 
equal,  honest,  and  productive  tariff  of  1846;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  weaken  the 
bands  of  a  political  organization  by  which  these  great  reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands 
of  their  known  adversaries,  with  whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may  solicit  our  surreucler  of  that  vigilance 
which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty." 
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able  encouragement   may   be  afforded  to  American 
industvy,  equally  to  all  classes,  and  to  all  partH  of  the 
couuiry.j 
1856  — 


1860  — That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  Government  by  duties  upon  im- 
ports, sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  developra(;nt  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures 
to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  re- 
munerative prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  Nation  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence.  [Plank  12. 

1864  — 

1868  — 


187'^ —  .  .  .  Revenue,  except  so  much  as  may  b^^ 
derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and  liquors,  should 
be  raised  by  duties  upon  importations,  the  details  uf 
which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing  re- 
munerative wages  to  labor,  and  promote  the  indus- 
tries, prosperity,  and  growth  of  the  whole  country. 

[PJank  7. 

1876  —  The  revenue  necessary  for  cuiTcnt  expendi- 
tures and  the  obligations  of  the  public  debt  must  be 
largely  derived  from  duties  upon  importations,  which 
so  far  as  possible  should  be  adjusted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country.  [Plank  8. 

1880  — Reaffirmed. 

1884  —  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  government  to 
protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own 
people;  the  largest  diversity  of  industry  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  the  people. 

We  therefoi-e  demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  foreign  imports  shall  be  made  not  for  "revenue 
only,"  but  that,  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for 
the  Government,  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to 
afford  security  to  our  diversified  industries  and  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the  laborer,  to  the 
end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well  as  capi- 
tal, may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man 
his  full  share  in  the  national  prosperity. 

Against  the  so-called  economical  system  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  would  degrade  our  Jabor 
to  the  foreign  standard,  we  enter  our  earnest  protest; 
the  Democratic  party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  taxation  by 
a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the 
inequahtles  of  the  tariff,  and  to  reduce  the  surplus, 
not  by  the  vicious  and  indiscriminate  process  of 
horizontal  reduction,  but  by  such  methods  as  will 
relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  laborer  or 
the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry 
in  the  United  States,  the  serious  depression  which 
it  is  now  experiencing,  and  the  danger  threatening 
its  future  prosperity;  and  we  therefore  respect  the 
demands  of  the  representatives  of  this  important 
agricultural  interest  for  a  readjustment  of  duty  upon 
foreign  wool,  in  order  that  such  industry  shall  have 
full  and  adequate  protection. 


1856  —  Re-affirmed  ;  and  this  plank  also  adopted; 

That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  do- 
mestic question  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  Free  Trade 
throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn  manifestations, 
to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  suc- 
cessful example. 

I860  —  Reaffirmed. 

[The  eighth  section  of  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion contained  these  words  :  — 

Sect.  8.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises /or  reoerawg 
necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States ;  but  no  bounty  shall  be  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  nor  shall  any  duty  or  tax  on  importations 
from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any 
branch  of  industry.] 

1864  — 

1868 —  .  .  .  A  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  im- 
ports, and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to 
domestic  manufactures,  and  as  will,  without  impair- 
ing the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon  and 
best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  [Plank  6. 

1873—  .  .  .  Recognizing  that  there  are  in  our 
midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
to  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts,  and  to 
thedecision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  ichotly  free  from 
executive  interference  or  dictation.  [Plank  6. 

1876 —  .  We  demand  that  all  custom-house 
taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue.  [Plank  11. 


1880 —  .  .  .  A  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

[Plank  3. 

1884  — The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  .  .  .  re- 
duce taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  Nation 
to  its  creditors  and  pensioners. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affect- 
ing the  occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious 
and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness to  ail  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of 
this  Government  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house 
have  be.  u  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue.  Such 
they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries 
have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful  con- 
,  tinuance,  eo  that  any  change  of  law  must  at  every 
step  be  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved. 
The  process  of  reform  mudt  be  subject  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

All  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements 
of  economical  government.  The  necessary  reduc- 
tion in  taxation  can  and  must  be  effected  vrithout 
depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  impos- 
ing lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover 
any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in 
consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing 
in  this  country. 

Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government,  economically  administered, 
mcluding  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  can  be  got,  under  our  present  system  of 
taxation,  from  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported 
articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and 
bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity,  i 

We  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing 
tariff,  and,  subject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we 
demand  that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for 
public  purposes,  and  ehall  nut  exceed  the  needs  of 
the  Government  economically  administered. 
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1888,  — We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  of  Protection;  we  protest  against 
its  destruction  as  proposed  by  the  President  and  his 
party.  They  serve  the  interests  of  Europe;  we  will 
support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the 
issue,  and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment.  The  protective  system  muse  be  main- 
tained. Its  abandonment  has  always  been  followed 
by  general  disaster  to  all  interests,  except  those  of 
the  usurer  and  the  sheriff.  We  denounce  the  Mills 
bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business,  the  labor, 
and  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we 
heartily  indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic  action  of 
the  Republican  Representatives  in  Congress  in  op- 
posing its  passage.  We  condemn  the  proposition  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list, 
and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted 
and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  adequate 

Erotection  to  that  industry  throughout  the  United 
tates. 

The  Republican  Party  would  effect  all  needed  re- 
duction of  the  national  revenue  by  repealing  the  taxes 
upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to 
agriculture,  and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts 
and  for  mechanical  purposes ;  and  by  such  revision  of 
the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such 
articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and 
release  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign 
production  (except  luxuries),  the  like  of  which  can- 
not be  produced  at  home.  If  there  shall  still  remain 
a  larger  revenue  than'is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the 
Q-ovemment,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal 
taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our 
Proteciive  System  at  the  joint  behest  of  the  whiskey 
trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers^ 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  ,of 
capital  organized  in  trusts  or  otherwise  to  control 
arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens, 
and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to 
oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  sup- 
plies, or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
their  products  .to  market.  We  approve  the  legisla- 
tion byCongress  to  prevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and 
unfair  discriminations  between  the  States. 

.  .  .  We  protest  against  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
a  free-ship  bill,  as  calculated  to  work  injustice  to 
labor  by  lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in 
preparing  materials,  as  well  as  those  directly  em- 
ployed in  our  ship-yards.     [See  Part  VIII. 


The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  "  internal 
revenue  Ms  a  war  tax,  and  so  long  as  the  law  con- 
tinues the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be  sacred- 
ly devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  re- 
maining burdens  of  the  war  and  be  made  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy 
soldiers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of 
the  Republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  sol- 
diers, a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having  been  already 
provided,  and  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  Party's  discredited 
scheme  and  false  pretence  of  friendship  for  Ameri- 
can labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand 
in  behalf  of  the  Democracy,  freedom  for  American 
labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United 
States  may  compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the 
primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
fruits  of  liberty. 

1888.  —Reaffirmed. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled,  renews  the  pledge  of  its 
fidelity  to  Democratic  faith,  and  reaffirms  the  platform 
adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  convention  of 
1884,  and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  President 
Cleveland  in  his  last  earnest  message  to  Congress  as 
the  correct  interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the 
question  of  tariff  reduction;  and  also  indorses  the 
efforts  of  our  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress 
to  secure  a  reduction  of  excessive  taxation. 

The  Republican  Party  controlling  the  Senate  and 
resisting  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  reformation  of 
unjust  and  unequal  tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted 
the  necessities  of  war  and  are  now  undermining  the 
abundance  of  a  long  peace,  deny  to  the  people  equality 
before  the  law,  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which 
are  their  i-ight.  Then  the  cry  of  American  labor  for 
a  better  share  in  the  rewards  of  industry  is  stifled 
with  false  pretence,  enterprise  is  fettered  and  bound 
down  to  home  markets,  capital  is  discouraged  with 
doubt,  and  unequal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be  prop- 
erly amended  or  repealed. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  with  all  the 
power  confided  to  it  the  struggle  to  reform  these  laws 
in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  its  last  platform, 
indorsed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Of  all  the  industrious  freemen  of  our  land, 
the  immense  majority,  including  every  tiller  of  the 
soil,  gain  no  advantage  from  excessive  tax  laws,  but 
the  price  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  is  increased 
by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisla- 
tion.    AH  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

It  is  repugnant  to  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by 
such  taxation  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
should  be  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our  people. 
Judged  by  Democratic  principles,  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  betrayed,  when,  by  unnecessary  taxation, 
trusts  and  combinations  are  permitted  to  exist,  which, 
while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob 
the  body  of  our  citizens  by  depriving  them  of  the 
benefits  of  natural  competition.  Every  Democratic 
rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when  through 
unnecessary  taxation  a  vast  sum  of  money,  far  be- 
yond the  needs  of  an  economical  administration,  is 
drawn  from  the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  surplus  in  the 
national  treasury.  The  money  now  lying  idle  in 
the  federal  treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxa- 
tion, amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions,  and  the  surplus  collected  is  reaching 
the  sum  of  more  than  sixty  millions  annually. 
Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation,  the  remedy 
of  the  Republican  party  is  to  meet  and  exhaust,  by 
extravagant  appropriations  and  expenses,  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  the  accumulation  of  extrava- 
gant taxation.  The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce 
frugality  in  public  expense,  and  abolish  unnecessary 
taxation.  Our  established  domestic  industries  and 
enterprises  should  not,  and  need  not,  be  endangered 
by  the  reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful  revision 
of  our  tax  law's,  with  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign 
labor,  must  promote  and  encourage  every  branch  of 
such  industries  and  enterprises  by  giving  them  assur- 
ances of  an  extended  market  and  steady  and  con- 
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tlDuouB  operations  In  the  interests  of  American 
labor,  which  should  in  no  event  be  neglected.  Ke- 
vislon  of  our  tai  laws,  contemplated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  should  promote  the  advantage  of  such 
labor  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  home  of  every  workingman  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  to  him  steady  remunerative  employment. 
Upon  this  question  of  tariflf  reform,  so  closely  eon- 
cerning  every  phase  of  our  national  life,  and  upon 
every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good 
government,  the  Democratic  party  submits  its  prin- 
ciples and  professions  to  the  intelligent  suffrages  of 
the  American  people. 

[Additional  Kebolution.]  That  this  Conven- 
tion hereby  indorses  and  recommends  the  early 
passage  of  the  bill  ♦  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PART   VIII. 


Capital  and  Labor. 


Republican. 


Democratic* 


18G8- 


1873  —  Among  the  questions  which  press  for  atten- 
tion is  that  which  concfi-ns  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  Kepublican  Party  recognizes  the  duty 
of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full  protection 
and  the  amplest  Held  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the 
creator  of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a  just 
share  of  the  mutual  protits  of  these  two  great  servants 
of  civilization.  [Flank  11. 

1830—  [See  Part  VII.  for  re-afQrmatiou  of  Tariff 
PlanU  of  1876  as  to  protection  to  American  labor.] 


1884  — We  favor  the  establishment  of  a'National 
Bureau  of  labor,  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  and  .  .  .  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of 
the  laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor, 
us  well  as  capital,  may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the 
laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the  national  prosperity. 
[See  also  Parts  VII.  and  LX.] 


1888  —  We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  by  Congress  on  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  will  bL*aL  secure  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
American  merchant  marine,  and  we  protest  against 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  free-ship  bill,  as  calcula- 
ted to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  preparing  materials,  as  well  as 
those  directly  employed  in  our  ship-yards.  We 
demand  appropriations  for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our 
Navy  ;  for  (he  construction  of  coast  fortifications  and 
modern  ordnance,  and  other  approved  modern  means 
of  defence  for  the  protection  of  our  defenceless  har- 
bors and  cities  ;  for  the  payment  of  just  pensions  to 
our  soldiers;  for  necessary  works  of  national  import- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  the  channels 
of  internal,  or  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce;  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  for  the 
payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt.  This  policy 
will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity  to  our 
various  industries,  increase  the  security  of  our 
country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct  markets 
for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. We  aflirm  this  to  be  far  better  for  our  country 
than  the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  G-overn- 
ment's  money,  without  interest,  to  "  pet  banks."  [See 
also  Part  IX.  "  The  Chinese."] 


ISQS  ~ Resolved,  That  this  convention  sympathize 
cordially  with  the  workiugraen  of  the  United  States 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

1873  — 


1880  —  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  friend  of   , 
labor  and  the  laboring  man,  and  pledges  itself  to  pro-  ' 
tect  hira  alike  against  the  cormorant  and  the  com- 
mune.! [Plank  13. 

1884— We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded 
where  it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.  It  should 
therefore  be  fostered  and  cherished.  We  favor  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organiza- 
tions may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation 
as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  trjic 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  t 

[See  also  Parts  VII.  and  IX.] 

1888— Re-affirmed. 

.  .  .  Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation  [the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury]  the  remedy  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  to  meet  and  exhaust,  by  extravagant 
appropriations  and  expenses,  whether  constitutional 
or  not,  the  accumulation  of  extravagant  taxation. 
The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce  frugality^  in 
public  expense,  and  abolish  unnecessary  taxation. 
[See  also  Part  VIT.,  "Tariff,  Internal  Re'vepue,  and 
Trusts,"  and  Part  IX.,  "  The  Chinese." 


♦■  The  Mills  Free-trade  bill. 

t  And  manifested  its  friendship  by  cutting  down  to  starvation  rates  the  pay  of  poor  Department  laborerSr 
both  male  and  female;  by  perpetual  tariff-tinkering;  by  systems  of  peonage  iu  the  South;  and  by  all  other 
possible  means. 
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...  In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  euunci- 
ated,  we  invite  the  co-operatiou  of  patriotic  men  of 
all, parties,  and  especially  of  all  workiugraen  whose 
proBperily  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  Free  Trade 
policy  of  the  present  Admiuigt ration. 


PART   IX. 
The  Chinese, 


Republican. 


Democratic. 


1876  — It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to 
fully  investigate  the  effect  of  the  immigration  and 
importation  of  Mongolians  upon  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  country.  [Plank  11.* 


1880  —  Since  the  authorit}'  to  regulate  immigration 
and  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
t  and  the  treaty-making  power,  the  Republican  Party, 
regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  as 
a  matter  of  grave  concernment  under  the  exercise 
p;  of  both  these  powers,  would  limit  and  restrict  that 
immigration  by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  humane, 
and  reasonable  laws  and  treaties  as  will  produce  that 
result.  [Plank  6. 

1884  —  The  Republican  Party,  having  its  birth  in 

a  hatred  of  slave  labor,  and  in  a  desire  that  all  men 

may  be  free  and  equal,  is  unalterably  opposed  to 

placing  our  workiugraen  in   competition  with   any 

form  of  servile  labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  contract 

tj  labor,  whether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  as  an  offence 

^  against  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and  we 

!■■  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  present  law  restricting 

;   Chinese  immigration,  and  to  provide  such  further 

^  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 


1888  —  "We  declare  ou  r  hostility  to  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  foreign  contract  labor  and  of 
Chinese  labor,  alien  to  our  civilization  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
existing  Jaws  against  it,  and  favor  such  immediate 
legislation  as  will  exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores. 


1876 — Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omis- 
sions of  a  Republican  Congress,  and  the  errors  of 
our  treaties  and  our  diplomacy,  which  have  stripped 
our  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  kindred 
race  recrossing  the  Atlantic,  of  the  shield  of  American 
citizenship,  and  have  exposed  our  brethren  of  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  incursions  of  a  race  not  sprung 
from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  and  in  fact  now  by 
law  denied  citizenship  through  naturalization  as  being 
neither  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a  progressive 
civilization  nor  exercised  in  libertj'  under  equal  laws. 
We  denounce  the  policy  which  thus  discards  the 
liberty-loving  German  and  tolerates  a  revival  of  the 
coolie  trade  in  Mongolian  women  imported  for 
immoral  purposes,  and  Mongolian  men  held  to  per- 
form servile  labor  contracts,  and  demand  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  the^^  Chinese  Empire,  or 
such  legislation  within  constitutional  limitations,  as 
shall  prevent  further  importation  or  immigration  of 
the  Mongolian  race. 

1880  —  Amendment  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty. 
No  more  Chinese  immigratiou,  except  for  travel,  edu- 
cation, and  foi'cign  commerce,  and  therein  carefully 
guarded.  [Plank  11. 


1884  —In  reafiirming  the  declaration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1856,  that  "  the  liberal  principles 
embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Beclaratipn  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  sanctioned  by  the  Constitntioii,  which 
makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal 
principles  in  the  Democratic  faith  J*  we  uevertheicss 
do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or 
the  admission  of  servile  races,  uftitted  by  habits, 
training,  religion,  or  kindred,  for  absorption  into  the 
great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which 
our  laws  confer.  American  civilization  demands  that 
against  the  immigration  or  importation  of  Mongolians 
to  these  shores,  our  gates  be  closed. 

1 888  —  Reaffirmed. 

The  exclusion  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers 
has  been  effectually  secured  under  the  provision  of  a 
treaty,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed  by 
the  action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate.  > 


PART   X. 
Education. 


Repnblican. 

1876— The  public-school  system  of  the  several 
States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  security  and  permanence  we  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  forbidding  the  application  of  any 
public  funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools 
or  institutions  under  sectarian  control.        [Plank  4. 


Democratic. 


1876  — The  false  issue  with  which  they  [the  Re- 
publicans] would  enkindle  sectarian  strife  in  respect 
to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment  and 
support  belong  exclusively  to  the  several  States, 
and  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  cherished  from 
their  foH7idatio7i,t  and  is  resolved  to  maintain  with- 
out prejudice    or  preference   for  any  class,  sect,  or 


*  The  Republican  was  the  first  political  party  to  recognize  the  Chinese  question  as  one,  of  national  import- 
ance, by  the  declaration  in  its  platform  of  1876,  the  subsequently  adopted  Democratic  plank  on  the  subject  being 
simply  a  demagogical  bid  for  votes. 

t  "Cherished"  by  outraging,  violently  expelling,  or  murdering  school-teachers,  and  burning  school -houses. 
In  the  South,  prior  to  the  war,  common  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people  were  contemptuously  styled 
*'/re€  "  Bchool^rand  their  pupils  regarded  as  an  inferior  caste,  on  an  equality  with/ree  •*  niggers  " ! 
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jggo— The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left 
to  the  care  of  the  several  Btates,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  National  Government  to  aid  that  work  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  constitutional  ability.  The  intelligence  of 
the  Nation  is  but  tbu  aggregate  of  the  intelligence 
in  the  several  States,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Natioa 
must  be  guided,  not  by  the  genius  of  any  one  State, 
but  by  the  average  genius  of  all.  [Plank  3. 

]^gg4 — We  favor  .  .  .  a  wise  and  judicious  system 
of  general  education  by  adequate  appropriation  from 
the  national  revenues  wherever  the  name  is  needed. 


1888  — In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is 
the  sovereign  and  the  oflicial  the  servant;  where  no 
power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
it  is  important  that  the  sovereign  — the  people  — 
should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the 
promoter  of  that  intelligence,  which  is  to  preserve  us 
as  a  free  Nation;  therefore  the  State  or  Nation,  or 
both  combined,  should  support  free  institutions  of 
learning  sullicient  to  afford  to  every  child  growing  up 
in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common  school 
education. 

"We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one 
cent  per  ounce. 


creed,  and  without  largesses  from  the  Treasury  to 
any. 
1880— Common  schools  fostered  and  protected. 

[Plank  2. 


1884—  .  .  .  We  favor  .  .  .  the  yiiffusion  of  free 
education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  child  in 
the  laud  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon 
any  pretext,  would  convert  the  General  Government 
into  a  machine  for  collecting  taxes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  or  citizens  thereof. 

1888  —  Reaffirmed. 


PART   XI. 
Public  Lands  and  Free  Homesteads. 

Republican.  Democratic. 

[The  Whig  National  Convention  declared 


1844 

for :  — 

The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
the  Public  Lands.] 


1844  —  That  the  proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands 
ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects 
specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as  alike 
inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

1848  —  Re-affirmed;  excepting  the  words:  "to 
the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  ** 

1853— Re-affirmed. 


1856  — 

1860  —That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alien- 
ation to  others  of  the  public  lands  held  by  actual  set- 
tlers, and  against  any  view  of  the  frpe  homestead 
policy  which  regards  the  settlers  a&  paupers  or  sup- 

S Hants  for  public  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage 
y  Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  home- 
stead measure  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

[Plank  13. 
1864  — 
1868  — 


1873  —  We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the 
public  lands  to  corporations  and  monopolies,  and 
demand  that  the  national  domain  be  set  apart  for 
free  homes  for  the  people.  [Plank  6. 

1876  —  Re-affirmed.  [Plank  9. 


1856  —  Re-affirmed.* 
1860  —  Re-affirmed. 


[Plank  1. 


1864  — 

1868  —  That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed 
as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  and  should 
be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre-emption  of  home- 
stead  lands,  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to 
none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price 
established  by  the  Government.  When  grants  of  the 
public  lands  may  be  allowed,  necessary  for  the  en- 
couragement of  important  pubhc  improvements,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  lands 
themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

1873  — We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of 
lands  to  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The  pubhc 
domain  should  he  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 

[Plank  10. 

Ift76  — Reform  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
profligate  waste  of  public  lands,  and  their  diversion 
from  actual  settlers  by  the  party  in  power,  which  has 
squandered  200,000,000  of  acres  upon  railroads  alone, 
and  out  of  more  than  thrice  that  aggregate  has  dis- 
posed of  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  tillers  of  the 
soil. 


*  In  1856,  and  in  all  their  history  prior  to  1861,  the  I)emocracy  sternly  opnosed  the  homestead  principle  — 
the  granting  of  public  lands  to  actual  settlers.  In  their  opinion  the  policy  was  agrarian,  unconstitutional,  and 
demoralizing. 
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1880  —  Re-affirmed. 


[Plank  5. 


1884  — The  public  lauds  ai'C  a  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  should  be  reserved  as 
far  as  possible  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlers. 
We  are  Disposed  to  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of 
these  lauds  by  corporations  or  individuals,  especially 
where  such  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  non-resident 
aliens,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  legislation 
as  will  tend  to  correct  this  evil.  We  demand  of  Con- 
gress the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  land-grants  which 
have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-corapliance  with  acts  of 
incorporation,  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
attempt  in  good  faith  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
such  grants. 

1888  —  We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to  be  home- 
steads for  American  citizens  and  settlers,  not  aliens, 
which  the  Republican  Party  established  in  1862, 
against  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in 

'Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western 
domain  into  such  magnificent  development.  .  .  .  We 
charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to 
execute  the  laws  securing  to  settlers  title  to  their 
homesteads  and  with  using  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose  to  harass  innocent  settlers  with  spies 

''  -and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretense  of  exposing 

■  frauds  and  vindicating  the  law.t 


1880  —  Public  lauds  to  actual  settlers. 

[Plank  12. 

1884  — We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  as  horacBteads  for  actual 
settlers;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  iraprovi- 
dently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action 
of  the  Republican  Party  should  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain ;  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall 
be  made  to  corporations  or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
ownership  of  alien  absentees. 


1888  — Re-afRrraed. 

It  [the  Democratic  Party]  has  reversed  the  im- 
provident and  unwise  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic, 
and  restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of 
land  to  be  shcredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citi- 
zens.* 


PART    XII. 
Railways  — R.  R.  Grants  and  Subsidies  —  Transportation  Charg^es. 


Republican. 

1856  —  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
most  central  and  practicable  route  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render  imme- 
diate and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction;  and  as  an 
auxiliary  thereto,  to  the  immediate  construction  of  an 
emigrant  route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  [Plank  6. 


1860  —  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  im 
peratively  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  that  the  Federal  G-overnment  ought  to  ren- 
der immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction; 
f''  and  that,  as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland 
mail  should  be  promptly  established.        [Plank  16. 


1864— That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast.     [Plank  9. 
1868  — 


Democratic. 

1850  —  That  the  Democratic  Party  recognizes  the 
great  importance  in  a  political  and  commercial  point 
of  view,  of  a  safe  and  speedy  communication  through 
our  own  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Coasts  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Grovernraent  to  exercise  all  its  constitutional  power  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  thereby  binding  the 
Union  of  these  States  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and 
opening  to  the  rich  commerce  of  Asia  an  overland 
transit  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  great  lakes  of  the  North. 

[Resolution  attached  to  Platform.]; 

1860  — That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a 
military,  commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is 
speedy  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific States;  and  the  Democratic  Party  pledge  such 
constitutional  Government  aid  as  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period. 

[Resolve  IIL  of  Douglas  (Dera.)  Platform. 

1860  —  Whereas,  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
the  age,  in  a  political,  commercial,  postal,  and  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  is  a  speedy  communication  be 
tween  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Democratic  Party  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  for 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

[Last  plank  of  Breckenridge  (Dem.J  platform. 

1864  — 

1868 —  .  .  .  When  grants  of  the  public  lands  may 
be  allowed,  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
portant public  improvements,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  such  lands^  and  not  the  lands  themselves,  should 
be  80  applied. 


*  In  1856,  and  in  all  their  history  prior  to  1861,  the  Democracy  sternly  opposed  the  homestead  principle  — 
the  granting  of  public  lands  to  actual  settlers.  In  their  opinion  the  policy  was  agrarian,  unconstitutional,  and 
demoralizing, 

t  See,  also  Part  XII.,  *'  Railways,  Railroad  Grants,"  etc. 

t  In  their  platform  of  1876,  the  Democracy,  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  denounce  the  Republicans  for 
aiding  in  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  by  grants  of  the  public  lands.  They  declare  the  roads  works  of 
"  great  importance,"  "  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age,"  and  nlede-e  the  nation  to  their  construction 
and  then  denounce  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be  built. 


*  and  pledge  the  nation  to  their  construction^ 
[See  Part  XI.,  "  Public  Lands,"  etc. 
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1872  _  .  .  .  The  Pacific  railroad  aud  other  Birallar 
vast  enterprises  have  been  generously  aided  and  suc- 
ceasfuUy  conducted,  the  public  lands  freely  given  to 
actual  settlers.  .  .  . 

We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the  public  lands 
to  corporatioiiB  and  mouopoliea,  and  demand  that  the 
national  domain  be  set  apart  for  free  homes  for  the 
people. 

1876  — We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further 
grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporalions  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  demand  that  the  national  domain  be 
devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

1880—.  .  .  No  further  grants  of  the  public  do- 
main should  be  made  la  any  railway  or  other  corpo- 
ration .  .  .  further  aubSidieB  to  private  persons  or 
corporations  must  cease. 

1884— The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  States  is  one  of  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  the  general  Government, 
and  the  Republican  Party  distinctly  announces  its 
purposes  to  support  such  legislation  as  will  fully  and 
efficiently  carry  out  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress over  inter-state  commerce.  The  principle  of 
the  public  regulation  of  railway  corporations  is  a 
wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protection  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  we  favor  legislation  that  shall 
prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive  charges 
for  transportation,  and  that  shall  secure  to  the  people 
and  to  the  railways,  alike  the  fair  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

1888  —  The  restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land 
grants  to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  settlers, 
which  was  begun  under  the  -Vdministration  of  I'reei- 
deut  Arthur,  should  be  continued.  We  deny  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  ever  restored  one  acre  to  the 
people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  lie- 
publicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress  about  60^000,000 
of  acres  of  unearned  lands,  originally  granted  for  the 
construction  of  railroads,  have  been  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  in- 
serted by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  original 
grants, t 

.  .  .  This  policy  [of  appropriations  demanded  for 
various  purposes,  —  see  Part  VIII.,  "Capital  and 
Labor"]  will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity 
to  our  various  industries,  increase  the  security  of  our 
country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct  markets 
for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  tke  cost  of  trcnt-yjorta- 
Hon,  .  .  . 


1872  — We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants-  of 
lands  to  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The  pfiblic 
domain  should  be  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 


1876  —  Reform  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
profligate  waste  of  public  lands. 


1880  — 


1884  — While  we  favor 'all  legislation  that  will 
tend  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  property,  to  the 
prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement 
of  individual  rights  against  corporate  abuses,  we 
hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scru- 
pulous regard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined 
by  law. 


1888  —  Reaffirmed. 

It  [the  Democratic  Party]  has  reversed  the  im- 
provident and  unwise  policy  of  the  Republican  Party 
touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from 
corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and 
restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens.* 


PART    XIII. 


Internal  Improvements  —  National  Defences. 


Republican, 


1852 — [The  Whig  National  Convention  declared 
that  — 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to 
open  and  repair  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions 
from  navigable  rivers,  whenever  such  improvements 
are  necessary  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  the 
protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  among  the  States,  —  siiid  improveiments  be- 
ing, in  every  instance,  national  and  general  in  their 
character. 


Democratic. 

1840  —  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
the  general  Government  the  power  to  commence  or 
carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvement. 

That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  several  States  contracted 
for  local  internal  improvements  or  other  State  pur- 
poses ;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  or  expe- 
dient. 

1844  — Reaffirmed. 

1848  — Reaffirmed.  [See  also  Fart  V.,  touching 
veto  of  "  a  corrupting  system  of  general  internal  im- 
provements." ] 

1853  —  Reaffirmed. 


See,  also,  Part  XL,  *'  Public  Lands  and  Free  Homesteads." 
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1856  — That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  of  a  national  char- 
acter, required  for  the  accoramodatioD  and  security  of 
OUT  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Coneti- 
tulioQ,  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  Government 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

[PlauliT. 

1860  —  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river 
and  harbor  improvements  of  a  national  character, 
required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an 
existing  coraraeroe,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  Government 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

[Plank  15. 

1864- 

1868  — 

1873  — 

1876  — 

1880  — .  .  .  That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  Congress 
lo  develop  and  improve  our  seacoaat  and  harbors,  but 
insist  that  further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations must  cease. 

1884  —  ...  We  favor  legislation  that  shall  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  and  excessive  charges  for  trans- 
portation. 


1888  — We  demand  appropriations  for  the  early 
rebuilding  of  our  Navy;  for  the  construction  of  coast 
fortifications  and  modern  ordnance,  and  other  ap- 
proved modern  means  of  defence,  for  the  protection 
of  our  defenceless  harbors  and  cities;  .  .  .  for  neces- 
sary works  of  national  importance,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors,  and  the  channels  of  internal,  of 
coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce.  .  .  .  We  affirm 
this  to  be  "far  better  policy  for  our  country  than  the 
Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  Government's  money, 
without  interest,  to  "  pet  banks." 


1856  —  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
the  general  Government  the  power  to  commence  and 
carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements.*- 

[Planks. 


18C0  —  Reaffirmed. 


1864  — 
1868  — 
1872  — 
1876  — 
1880  —  Plank  2  of  1856  reaffirmed.* 


1884  — The  Federal  Government  should  care  for 
and  improve  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  great 
waterways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide' 
water. 

1888  — Reaffirmed. 


PART    XIV. 
Foreign  Relations. 


Republican. 


1866  — 


1860  — 

1864  —  That  wo  approve  the  position  taken  by  the 
Government,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  never  regard  with  Indifference  the  attempt  of 


Democratic. 


1856  —  Resolved,  That  our  geographical  and  poli- 
tical position  with  reference  to  the  ortitjr  States  of  this 
Continent,  no  less  than  the  interest  of  our  commerce 
and  the  development  of  our  growing  power,  requires- 
that  we  should  hold  as  sacred  the  principles  involved 
in  the  Monroe  doctrine;  their  bearing  and  import. 
3.dmit  of  no  misconstruction ;  they  should  be  applied 
with  unbending  rigidity. 

1860  — 

1864  — 


*  Yet  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1876  was  a  Democratic  measure,  concerning  which  the  following  message 
was  sent  by  President  Grant  to  the  Democratic  House :  — 

•'  To  the  //ouse  of  Representntivea  :  — 

"  In  affixing  my  name  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  No.  3822, 1  deem  it  my  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  my  objections  to  some  features  of  the  bill,  and  the  reason  I  sign  it.  If  it  was  obligatory 
upon  the  Executive  to  expend  all  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress,  I  should  return  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  with  ray  objections,  notwithstanding  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests  resulting  therefrom^ 
and  the  loss  of  expenditures  from  previous  Congresses  upon  incompleted  works.  Without  enumerating,  many 
appropriations  are  made  for  works  of  purely  private  or  local  interests  in  no  sense  national.  I  cannot  give  my 
sanction  to  these,  and  will  take  care  that  during  my  term  of  office  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  upoij 
them. 

*'  There  is  very  great  necessity  for  economy  of  expenditures  at  this  time,  growing  out  of  the  loss  of  revenue- 
likely  to  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  appropriations  to  insure  a  thorough  collection  of  the  same.  The  reductioD 
of  revenue  districts,  diminution  of  special  agents,  and  total  abolition  of  supervisors,  may  result  in  great  falling 
off  of  the  revenue.  It  may  be  a  question  to  consider  whether  any  expenditure  can  be  authorized  under  the 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  further  than  to  protect  works  already  done  and  paid  for.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  allow  expenditures  upon  works  not  clearly  national. 

"Executive  Mansion,  Aug.  14, 1877.  U.  S.  Grant." 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1882,  concerning  which  opinions  vary,  was  passed  over  President  Arthur's 
veto  mainly  by  the  Democratic  votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1884» 
originating  jn  and  passing  the  Democratic  House,  was  also  a  Democratic  measure;  so,  also,  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  1888,  which  President  Cleveland  lacked  the  courage  either  to  approve  or  disapprove,  and  which 
became  a  law  without  his  signature.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  said  that  the  views  of  Democracy  concerning 
the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  "a  general  system  of  internal  improvements"  have,  since  1856,  undergone 
an  entire  and  radical  change,  or  that  they  have  not  "  the  courage  of  their  convictions.*' 
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any  European  power  to  ovei-throw  by  force,  or  to 
supplant  by  fraud,  the  Institutions  of  any  republi- 
can government  on  the  Western  Continent;  and  that 
they  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing 
to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  country, 
the  efforts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new  foot- 
holds for  monarchical  governments,  sustained  by 
foreign  military  force,  In  near  proximity  to  the 
United  States. 


1873—.  ■  .  Menacing  foreign  difficulties  have 
been  peacefully  and  honorably  composed,  and  the 
honor  and  power  of  the  Nation  kept  in  high  respect 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  This  glorious  record  of 
the  past  is  the  party's  best  pledge  of  the  future. 

1876  — 

1880  — 

1884  —  .  .  .We  favor  the  settlement  of  national 
differences  by  icternational  arbitration. 

The  Republican  Party  favor  a  policy  which  shall  . 
keep  US  from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  which  shall  give  the  right  to  expect  that 
foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  policy  which  seeks  peace  can  trade  with 
all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere, 


1888  —  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  pres- 
ent Administration  has  been  distinguished  by  its  in- 
efficiency and  Its  cowardice.  Having  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  all  pending  treaties  eff/,7ted  by  Re 
publican  Administrations  for  the  reu.^K-.lof  foreign 
burdens  and  ref*trictions  upon  our  commerce  and  for 
its  extension  into  better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected 
nor  proposed  any  others  in  their-etead.  Professing 
adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  has  seen  with 
idle  complacency  the  extension  of  foreign  influence  in 
Central  America,  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere 
among  our  neighbors.  It  has  refused  to  charter, 
sanction,  or  encourage  any  American  organization 
for  constructing  the  Nicaragua  C^nal,  a  work  of  vital 
importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  of  our  National  influence  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  necessary  for  the  development  of 
trade  with  our  Pacific  Territory,  with  South  America 
and  with  the  islands  and  further  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  Administration 
tor  its  weak  and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries 
question  and  its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essen- 
tial privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are  entitled 
in  Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  recip- 
rocal maritime  legislation  of  1830,  and  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  which  Canadian  fishing  vessels  receive  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  present  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  toward  our  fisheries  as 
unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as 
tending  to  destroy  a  valuable  National  industry  and 
an  indispensable  source  of  defense  against  a  foreign 
enemy. 


1868  — .  .  .  The  Democratic  Party  ,  .  .  demand 
.  .  .  the  assertion  of  American  nationality  which 
shall  command  the  respect  of  foreign  persons,  and 
furnish  an  example  and  encouragement  to  people 
struggling  for  national  integrity,  constitutional  liber- 
ty, and  individual  rights.  .  .  . 

1873  — We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  peace,  by  treating  with  all  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dishonorable 
either  to  demand  what  "is  not  right,  or  to  submit  to 
what  is  wrong. 

1876  — 

1880  — 

1884 — We  favor  an  American  continental  policy 
based  upon  more  intimate  commercial  and  political 
relations  with  the  fifteen  sister  republics  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,  but  entangling  alliaiiceB 
with  none. 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  ex- 
ecuted foreign  policy  save  under  Democratic  admin- 
istration; that  policy  has  ever  been  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our' 
citizens,  to  let  them  alone;  that  as  the  result  of  this 
policy  we  recall  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
California,*  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  territory  by 
purchase  alone;  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions 
of  Democratic  statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administration 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

1888  — Reaffirraed. 

...  It  [the  Democratic  Party]  has  adopted  and 
consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  foreign 
policy,  presei-ving  peace  with  all  nations  while  scru- 
pulously maintaining  all  the  rights  and  interests  of 
our  own  Government  and  the  people  at  home  and 
abroad. 


PART    XY. 
Naturalization,  Allegiance,  and  Protectiou  to  Citizens  Abroad 

Kepubliran,  Democratic. 

That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 


1860  — The  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  any 
change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  or  any  State  legis- 
lation by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto 


18G0- 

recognizG  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  naturalized  citizen  in  all  his 


*  It  had  been  hitherto  supposed  that  California  was  the  fruit  of  conquest—  not  of  "  purchase  alone." 
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accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  sball  be 
abridged  or  impaired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and 
efficient  protection  to  the  rigbt  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, wbetber  native  or  naturalized,  both  home  and 
abroad.  [Plank  14. 

1864  — 

18S8  — The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  Powers,  that  because  a  man  is  once  a  sub- 
ject he  is  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at  every  hazard 
by  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  not 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war  with 
uiu-  national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized 
citizens  are  entitled  to  protection  in  all  their  rights  of 
citizenship  as  though  they  were  native-born;  and  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized, 
must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any 
foreign  power,  for  acta  done  or  words  spoken  in 
this  country ;  and,  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

[Plank  9. 

1873  —  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  powers  concerning  allegiance  —  *'  once  a 
subject  always  a  subject" — having  at  last,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Republican  Party,  been  abandoned, 
and  the  American  idea  of  the  individual's  right  to 
transfer  allegiance  having  been  accepted  by  European 
nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  guard 
with  jealous  care  the  rights  of  adopted  citizens  against 
the  assumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their  former 
Governments,  and  we  urge  continued  careful  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration. 

[Plank  9. 

1876  — It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  to  modify  existing  treaties  with  European 
governments,  that  the  same  protection  shall  be  af- 
forded to  the  adopted  American  citizen  that  is  given 
to  the  native-born,  and  that  all  necessary  laws  should 
be  passed  to  protect  emigrants  in  the  absence  of 
power  in  the  States  for  that  purpose.        [Plank  10. 

1880 —  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  protection  accorded 
to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to 
citizens  by  American  adoption.  [Plank  5. 

1884  — We  believe  that  everywhere  the  protection 
to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to 
citizens  by  American  adoption,  and  we  favor  the 
settlement  of  national  difterences  by  international 
arbitration. 


1888  —  The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Republic  and  imposes  upon  all  alike 
the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  At  the 
same  time  that  citizenship  is  and  must  be  the  panoply 
and  safeguard  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  protect  him, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil 
rights.  It  should  and  must  afford  him  protection  at 
home  and  follow  and  protect  him  abroad  in  whatever 
land  he  may  be  on  a  lawful  errand. 


rights,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  the 
same  extent  as  its  native-born  citizens.       [Plank  6. 


1864  — 

1868  — Equal  rights  and  protection  fornaturalized 
and  native-born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
assertion  of  American  nationality  which  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  furnish  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for 
national  integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  indi-  , 
vidual  rights,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
naturalized  citizens  against  the  absolute  doctrine  of 
immutable  allegiance,  and  the  claims  of  foreignpowers 
to  punish  them  for  alleged  crime  committed  beyond 
their  jurisdiction.  [Plank  8. 


1873  — 


1876- 


1880— 


1884  —The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  with  egual  fidelity 
and  vigi'  ace  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and 
naturalize^,  at  home  and  abroad.  ...  It  is  an  im- 
perative duty  of  this  Government  to  efficiently  pro- 
tect all  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  every 
American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and  demand  aQd 
enforce  full  reparation  f6r  any  invasion  thereof.  An 
American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment for  any  act  done  in  his  own  countrj^  or  under 
her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried  therefor  on  her  own 
soil  and  according  to  her  laws;  and  no  power  exists 
in  this  government  to  expatriate  an  American  citizen 
to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 

1888  —  Reaffirmed. 
.  The  Democratic  party   .  .  .  challenges  the  most 
searching  inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  the  pledges  which  then  [1884]  invited  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  .  .  . 


PART   XVI. 
Polygamy. 

Republican. 

1856  —  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Con-  1856- 

gress  sovereign  power  over  the  Territories  of  the 
tinited  States  for  their  governmeutj  and  that  in  the 
■exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  aud  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery. 

1860—  1860- 

1864—  1864- 

1868—  1868- 

1873—  1873- 


Democratic. 
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1876  — The  Constitution  conferH  upon  Congress 
oovereign  power  ovtr  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  for  their  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
bibit  and  extirpate,  in  the  Territories,  that  relic  of 
barbarism,  polygamy ;  and  we  demand  such  legisla- 
tion as  shall  eecure  this  end,  and  the  eupremacy  of 
American  institutions  in  all  the  Territories. 

1880— We  re-aflirm  the  belief  avowed  in  1876, 
that  .  .  .  slavery  having  perished  in  the  States,  its 
twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in  the  Terri- 
tories. .  .  . 

1S84:  ~  Jiesiof.vfd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  prompily  and  effectually 
Kiipprt-ss  the  system  of  polygamy  within  our  territory, 
and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power 
■of  the  eo-called  Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  eo 
enacted  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities if  possible,  and  by  the  military  if  need  be. 

1888  —  The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church 
in  the  Territories  as  exercised  in  the  past  is  a  menace 
to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no  longer  to  be  suffered. 
Therefore  we  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  appro- 
priate legislation  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned. 
And  in  furtherance  of  that  end  to  place  upon  the 
fitatule  books,  legislation  stringent  enough  to  divorce 
tlie  political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  thus 
etamp  out  the  attendant  wickednesis  of  polygamy. 


1876—  ...  in  the  *  total  separation  of  Church 
and  Btate,  for  the  sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  ... 


1880 —  .  .  .  *  separation  of  Church  and  State,  foi 
the  good  of  each  .  .  . 


1884—  ...  we    favor  , 
Church  and  State  .  .  . 


1888— Re-affirmed. 


the    separation  oi 


PART   XVII. 
Civil  Service. 


Republican. 


Democratic. 


1873— Any  system  of  the  civil  service,  under 
■which  the  subordinate  positions  of  the  Government 
are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party  zeal,  is  fatally 
demoralizing,  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the 
system  by  Taws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of 
patronage  and  make  honesty,  efliciency,  and  fidelity 
the  essential  qualifications  for  public  positions,  with- 
out practically  creating  a  life  tenure  of  oflB.ce. 

[Plank  5. 


1876  — Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and 
lieads  of  Departments  are  to  make  nominations  for 
otlice;  the  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  ap- 
pointments, and  the  House  of  Representiitives  to 
accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  beet 
interest  of  the  public  service  demands  that  these  dis- 
tinctions be  respected;  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  may  be  judges  and  accusers  should 
not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  invariable 
rule  in  appointments  should  have  reference 'to  the 
honesty.  Jidelity  and  capacity  of  the  appointees,  giv- 
ing to  the  party  in  power  those  places  where  har- 
mony and  vigor  of  adrainistratiim  require  its  policy 
to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  sole  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  renderint;  faithful 
service  to  the  country.  [Plank  5. 

1880  — The  Republican  Parly,  adhering  to  the 
principles  affirmed  by  its  last  National  Convention 
<jf  respect  for  the  Constitutional  rules  governing 
appointments  to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of 
President  Hayes,  that  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete.  To  this 
end  it  demandu  the  co-operation  of  the  legislative 
with  the  executive  departments  of  the  0-overnment, 
and  that  Congress  shall  eo  legislate  that  fitness,  ascer- 
tained by  proper  practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the 
public  service, 


1873  —  The  civil  pervice  of  the  Government  has 
become  a  mere  instrument  of  partisan  tyranny  and 
personal  ambition  and  an  object  of  selfish  greed. 
It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions 
and  breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  government.  We  therefore 
regard  a  thZTrough  reform  of  the  civil  service  as  one 
of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour;  that 
honesty,  capacity,  and  tidelity  constitute  the  only 
valid  claim  to  public  employment;  that  the  offices  of 
the  Government  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
favoritism  and  patronage,  and  public  station  become 
again  a  post  ot  honor.  To  this  end  it  is  imperatively 
required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election. 

187(>  —  Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  eer\ice. 
Experience  proves  that  efficient,  economical  conduct 
of  Governmental  business  is  n(jt  possible  if  the  civil 
service  be  subject  to  change  at  every  election,  be 
a  prize  fought  for  at  the  bidlol-box,  be  a  brief  reward 
of  party  zeal,  instead  of  pofts  of  honor  assigned  for 
proved  competency,  and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  pub- 
lic employ;  that  the  dispensing  of  patronage  should 
neither  be  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public  men, 
nor  the  instrument  of  their  ambition. 


1880—  .  ■  .  Ageneraland  thorough  reform  of  the 
civil  service. 


*  These  are  the  only  words  in  the  Democratic  platform  that  can  be  construed,  by  the  utmost  latitude  of 
construction,  as  having  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  odious  system  of  polygamy  —  if  any  such  hearing 
were  intended. 
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1884  —  The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  aiispiciouBly 
begun  under  Republican  administration,  should  be 
completed  by  the  further  ^extension  of  the  reform 
system  already  established  by  law  — to  all  the  grades 
of  the  service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  In  all 
executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with 
the  objects  of  existing  reform  legislation  should  be 
repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free  institu- 
tions which  iurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage 
may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

1888  — The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican 
Party  in  1884  and  continue  to  adhere  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  have  deserted  not  only  the  cause  of 
honest  government,  of  sound  finance,  of  freedom  or 
purity  of  the  ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail 
to  keep  our  pledges  because  they  have  broken  theirs, 
or  because  their  candidate  has  broken  his.  We  there- 
fore repeat  our  declaration  of  1884,  to  wit :  The  re- 
form of  the  civil  service  auspiciously  begun  under  the 
Republican  administration  should  be  completed  by 
the  further  extension  of  the  reform  system  already 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint- 
ments, and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  object  of 
existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the 
end  that  the  danerers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk 
m  the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and 
effectively  avoided. 


1884—  .  ,  .  We  favor  honest*  civil  service  re- 
form ;  and  the  compensatioQ  of  all  United  States  offi. 
cers  by  fixed  salaries.  .  .  . 


1888  — Reaffirmed. 

.  .  .  The  Democratic  Party  welcomes  an  exacting 

scrutiny  of  the  administration  of  the  executive  power 
which  four  years  ago  was  committed  to  its  trust  in 
the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  challenges  the  most  searching 
inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
pledges  which  then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 


PART   XVIII. 

Government  Moneys  and  Banks— The  Cnrrency  — National  Debt  and  Interest— 
Pnblic  Credit  —  Repudiation,  etc. 

Republican.  Democratic. 

1840  —  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a 
United  States  Bank,  that  we  believe  such  an  institu- 
tion one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to 
place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control 
of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws 
and  the  will  of  the  people. 

That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for 
!  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the  G-overament  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

1844—  Reaffirmed. 


1844—  [The  Whig  National  Platform  declares  for 
A  weU-regulated  National  Currency.] 


1864  — That  the  National  faith,  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption  of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  economy 
and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures, 
and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit 
and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

^  [Plank  10. 


1848 -r- Reaffirmed ;  and  the  following  additional 
plank  adopted :  ^^ 

■  "  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of 
1844,  which  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M. 
Dallas  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their 
opponents,  in  creating  a  National  Bank,  in  preventing 
the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  distribution  of  the 
Land  Proceeds  from  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Union  for  local  purposes,  in  protecting  the  currency 
and  labor  of  the  country  from  ruinous  fluctuations; 
and  guarding  the  money  of  the  counti-y  for  the  use 
of  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  the  Consti- 
tutional treasury;  ... 

1853  — The  above  two  planks  of  platform  of  1840 
reaffirmed. 

1856  —  The  two  planks  of  1840  reaffirmed ;  the  only 
amendment  to  them  being  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  National  Bank  "  in  place  of  **  United  States  Bank." 

1864  — 


*  *'  To  the  victorfe  belong  the  spoils  "  is  the  maxim  which  has  controlled  the  Democracy  In  all  its  past  history 
in  the  matter  of  appointments.  Under  President  Cleveland's  ad  ministration » *'  civil  service  "  has  been  a  delu- 
sion and  a  hypocritical  snare.    [See  Chapter  on  *'  Civil  Service."] 
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NATIONAL    TLATFORM   ANALYSIS — 1840-1888. 


1868  — We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a 
nailnniil  crime;  and  the  national  honor  requires  the 
payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in  the  uttermost 
good  faith  to  all  credUorB  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
only  according  to  the  letter, 'but  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
uuder  which  it  was  contracted.  [Plank  3. 

It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation 
should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the 
national  faith  will  permit.  [Plank  4. 

'J"he  national  debt,  contracted  as  it  has  been  for  the 
preseivatioii  of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  should 
be  extended  over  a  fair  period  for  redemption  :  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
thereon  whenever  it  can  be  honestly  done. 

[Plank  5. 

That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt 
is  to  BO  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek  to 
loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  we  now 
pay  and  must  continue  to  pay  bo  long  as  repudiation, 
partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threatened  or  sus- 
pected- [Plank  6. 

1873—  ...  A  uniform  national  currency  has 
been  provided,  repudiation  frowned  down,  the  na- 
tional credit  Bustained  under  the  most  extraordinary 
burdens,  and  new  bonds  negotiated  at  lower  rates  .  .  . 

[Plank  1. 

We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in 
any  form  or  disguise,  as  a  national  crime.  We  wit- 
ness with  pride  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  Interest  upon  the  balance. 

[Plank  13. 

1876  —In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Grant,  the  National  Government  assumed  to 
remove  any  doubts  of  its  purpose  to  discharge  all 
just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  "  sol- 
emnly pledged  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the 
United  Statesnotes  in  coin."  Commercial  prosperity, 
public  morals,  and  national  credit  demand  that  thiB 
promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous  and  steady  prog- 
ress to  specie  payments.  [Plank  4. 

1880  — It  [the  Republican  Party]  has  raised  the 
value  of  our  paper  currency  from  38  per  cent  to  the 
par  of  gold;  it  nas  restored  upon  a  Bolid  baBis,  pay- 
ment in  coin  of  all  national  obligations,  and  has 
given  us  a  currency  absolutely  good  and  equal  iu 
every  part  of  our  extended  country^,  it  has  lifted  the 
credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where  6  per 
cent  bonds  sold  at  86,  to  that  where  4  per  cent  bonds 
are  eagerly  sought  at  a  premium.  [Preamble. 

1884  —  We  have  always  recommended  the  best 
money  known  to  the  civilized  world,  and  we  urge 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all  commercial  nationsi 
in  the  establishment  of  the  international  standai-d, 
which  shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  coinage. 

18S8  — The  Republican  Party  is  In  favor  of  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  condemns 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Administration  in  its 
efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

.  .  .  We  demand  appropriations  for  [see  various 
objects  set  forth  In  Part  VIII.,  "  Capital  and  Labor  "]. 
.  .  .  This  policy  will  give  employment  to  our  labor, 
activity  to  our  various  industries,  increase  the  security 
of  our  country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct 
markets  for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation.  We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  for 
our  country  than  the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning 
the  Government's  money,  withoxtt  interest,  to  "pet 
banks." 


1868  — Payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  aB  rapidly  as  practicable^  all  moneyB  drawn 
from  the  people  by  taxation,  except  bo  much  aa  is 
requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  Goverpment,  eco- 
nomically administered,  being  honestly  applied  to 
such  payment,  and  where  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment do  not  expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the 
law  under  which  they  were  issued  does  not  jprovide 
that  they  eball  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought,  in  right 
and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the 
United  Sutes.  [Plank  3. 

Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  accord- 
ing to  its  real  value,  including  Government  bonds  and 
Other  public  securitiee.  [Plank  4. 


IStS  — We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation 
which  shall  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  in- 
dustries of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, economically  administered,  the  penBionB,  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction 
annually  of  the  principal  thereof.  .  .  . 

The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained, 
and  we  denounce  repudiation  in  every  form  and 
guise.  [Plank  7. 

1876  — Reform  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound 
currency,  restore  the  public  credit,  and  maintain  the 
national  honor. 


1S80  — .  .  .  Honest  money  —  the  strict  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  faith  —  consisting   of    gold   and 
silver,  and  paper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand; 
the  strict  maintenance  of  the  public  faith.  State  and  . 
national.  [Plank  3. 


1884  —We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  circulating 
medium  convertible  into  such  money  without  loss. 


1888  —  Reaffirmed, 

.  .  .  The  Democratic  party  .  .  .  challenges  the 
most  searching  inquiry  concerning  Its  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  the  pledges  which  then  [1884]  invited  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  .  .  . 


Hepublican. 

1872—  .  .  .  Our  excellent  national  currency  will 
be  perfected  by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment. [Plank  13. 

1876  — In  the  flrnt  act  of  Congress  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  the  National  Government  assumed  to 
remove  any  doubts  of  its  purpose  to  discharge  all  just 
obligations  to   the   public   creditors,  and   solemnly 


PART    XIX. 
Besumption. 


Democratic. 


1878  — A  speedy  return  to  specie  payment  $6  de- 
manded alike  by  the  highest  consideration ^  of  com- 
mercial morality  and  honest  government.  [Plank  8. 

1876_We  denounce  the  finan*ial  imbecility  and 
immorality  of  that  party,  which  during  eleven  years 
of  peace,  has  made  no  advance  toward  resumption, 
no  preparation  for  resumption,  but  instead  has  ob* 
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pledged  Ha  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  "  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  notes  in  coin.'*  Commercial  prosperity,  public 
qaotals,  and  national  credit  demand  ttiat  this  promise 
btf  fulfilled  d^  a  continuous  and  steady  progress  to 
specie  payment. 

1880—  ...  It  [the  Republican  Party]  has  re^ 
stored,  upon  a  solid  basis,  payment  in  coin  of  alf 
national  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  ex- 
tended country. 

1888  —The  Republican  Party  is  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  admluiatratiou  in  its  efEorta 
to  demonetize  silver. 


structed  resumption,  by  wasting  our  resources,  and 
exhausting  all  our  sui*ptus  income;  and,  while  annu- 
ally professing  to  intend  a  speedy  return  to  specie 
payments,  has  annually  enacted  fresh  hindrances 
thereto.  As  such  hindrance  toe  denounce  the  resump- 
tion claxise  of  the  act  of  1873,  and  ice  here  demand 
its  repeal. 

1880—  .  .  .  Honest  monev  .  .  .  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  paper  convertible  into  coin  ondemand. 


1888  — Reaffirmed. 

The  Democratic  Party  .  .  .  challenges  the  nipst 
searching  inquiry  concerning  its  iidelity  and  devotion 
to  the  pledges  which  then  [1884]  invited  the  suffrages 
of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Tariff  Question  —  Its  History,  Legislation,  Totes, 
etc.,  from  1789  to  1888  inclusiye. 

"  The  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844  .  .  .  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union  .  .  .  in  the  noble  impulse  f/iven  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trad^^by  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842."  — Democratic  National  Platform,  1848. 

"  JTo  more  revenue  .  .  .  than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  .  .  .  extinction  of  the  public  debt."  —  Democratic  National  Platform,  1852. 
[Re-affirmed,  1856.] 

"  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
free  seas  and  progressive  Free  Trade  throughout  the  world."  —  Democratic  National  Plat- 
form 1856.     [Re-affirmed,  I860.] 

"A  tariff  for  revenue."  -^  Democratic  National  Platform,  1868. 

"  We  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts,  and 
to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interference  or  dictation." 
— Democratic  National  Platform,  1872. 

"  Custom  house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue."  — Democratic  National  Platform, 
1876. 

"  A  tariff  for  revenue  only."  — Democratic  National  Platform,  1880. 

"  Revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economically  administered 
.  .  .  reducing  taxes  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  compete  with  unhindered  powers 
for  the  primacy  among  nations.  —  Democratic  National  Platfonn,  1884.  [Re-affirmed,  1888, 
with  indorsement  of  "the  views  expressed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  earnest  message 
■  to  Congress  as  to  the  correct  interpretatton  of  that  platform  upon  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
duction," and  of  "  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  excessive  taxation,"  together  v/ith  indorsement  and  recommendation  of  "the 
early  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  —  See  Platform  chapters.] 

"  We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  Protection  ;  we  protest 
against  its,  destruction  as  proposed  by  the  President  and  his  party.  They  serve  the  interests 
of  Europe;  we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  issue,  and  confidently 
appeal  to  the  people  for  their  judgment.  The  Protective  System  must  be  maintained.  Its 
abandonment  has  always  been  followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  interests,  except  those  of 
the  usurer  and  the  sheriff."  .  .  .  — Republican  National  Platform,  1888. 


PART   I. 

The  Republican  American  "  Protectiie  " 
System  —  Advocated  by  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Calhoun,  Munroe, 
Clay,  Jackson,  John  Q.  Adams,  Lin- 
coln, Dallas,  Webster,  Taylor,  Fill- 
more, Garfield,  Grant,  Blaine,  Logan, 
Harrison,  and  Bismarck. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  as  far  back  as  1771, 
said:  — 


**  It  seems  the  interest  of  all  onr  farmers  and  ownprs 
of  land  to  encourage  our  young  manufactures  in  prefer- 
ence to  foreign  ones  imported  among  us  from  distant 
countries." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1779,  wrote:  — 
"  To  maintain  between  the  recent  establishments  of 
one  country  and  the  long-matured  estabiisbments  of 
another  country  a  competition  on  equal  terms,  both  as 
to  quality  and  price,  is  in  most  car'CS  impracticable. 
The  disparity  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both, 
must  necessarily  be  so  considerable  as  to  forbid  a  suc- 
cessful rivalship  without  extraordinary  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  the  Government." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1790,  in  his  cele- 
brated Report  on  Manufactures,  said:  — 
•*Not  only  the  wealth  but  the  independence  and 
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eecurity  of  a  country  appear  to  be  materially  connoctcd 
with  the  prosperity  of  manufactures.  Every  nation, 
■with  a  view  to  these  great  objects,  ought  to  endeavor 
to  possess  within  itsiflf  all  the  essentials  of  national 
supply.  These  comprise  the  means  of  eubsistence, 
habitation,  clothing,  and  defence.  The  poseeesion  of 
these  is  necessary  lo  the  perfection  of  the  body  politic, 
to  the  safety  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  society.  The 
want  of  either  is  the  want  of  an  important  organ  of 
political  life  and  motion ;  and  in  the  various  crises 
which  await  a  State  it  must  severely  feel  the  effects  of 
any  such  deficiency.  The  extreme  embarrassments 
of  the  United  Btates  during  the  late  [Revolutionary] 
war,  from  an  incapacity  of  supplying  themselves,  are 
still  matters  of  keen  recollection.  A. future  war  might 
he  expected  again  to  exemplify  the  mischiefft  and  dan- 
gers of  a  situation  to  which  that  incapacity  is  still  in 
too  great  a  degree  applicable,  unless  changed  by  timely 
and  vigorous  exertion.  To  effect  this  change  as  fast 
as  shaU  be  prudent  merits  all  the  attention  and  all  the 
zeal  of  our  public  councils.  It  ia  the  next  great  work 
to  be  accomplished." 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  said,  of  '*  a  free  people  "  :  — 

"  Their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should 
promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  on  others  for  essential,  particularly  mili- 
tary, supplies. 

"  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  by  alt  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust, 
need  recommendation     .  .  . 

The  veiy  first  act  of  the  first  Congress  — 
excepting  that  which  prescribes  a  form  of 
oath  for  Federal  officials  and  which  necessa- 
rily preceded  all  else,  going,  as  it  did,  to  the 
organization  of  the  Government  itself  —  was 
a  tariff  act,  which  opened  with  the  following 
preamble  : 

"  Whereas  it  ia  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  ofinanu- 
facturers.,  that  duties  be  levied  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported." 

In  his  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress, 
Washington  thus  states  the  results  of  the 
American  policy  of  protection: 

**  Our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
prosper  beyond  example.  .  .  .  Every  part  of  the  Union 
displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement, 
and  with  burdens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived. 
.  .  .  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  our  country  exhibits  a 
spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever 
before  equaled?  " 

In  his  eighth  annual  message,  President 
Washington  says  : 

"Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  uot  without  suc- 
cesa,  directed  their  attention  to  the  encourageinent  of 
manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  conaequence 
not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every 
way  which  shall  appear  eligible-" 

President  John  Adams,  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress,  strenuously  insisted  on  extend- 
ing the  principle  of  American  Protection  to 
commerce. 

*'  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  become  an 
interesting  object  of  attention,  whether  we  consider  it 
iu  relation  to  tiie  wealth  and  finances,  or  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  Nation.  With  a  sea  coast  of  near 
2,00D  miles  in  extent,  opening  a  wide  field  for  fisheries, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  a  great  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens naturally  apply  their  industry  and  enterprise  to 
those  objects.  Any  serious  and  permanent  injury  to 
commerce  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  moat  embar- 
rassing disorders.  To  prevent  it  from  being  undermined 
and  destroyed,  it  is  essential  that  it  receive  an  adequate 
protection." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Jeffer- 
son said: 

"Economy  in  the  public  expense  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened  j  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and 


sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  of  com-merce  as  its  handmaid.  .  .  , 
These  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which 

^as  gone  before  us  and  guided  our  steps  throu^  #n 
age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our 
sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to 
their  attainment.     They  should  "be  the  creed  of  our 

B>oIitical  faith,  the  t*ct  of  civil  instruction,  the  tohch- 
Btone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust; 
and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error 
or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  re- 
gain the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 


In  his  second  annual  message  Jefferson 
says : 

*'To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and 
navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enterprises,  to  foster  our 
Jiflheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation,  and  for  the  nurture 
of  man,  and  protect  the  jnanufactures  adapted  to  our 
circumstances  ;  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  Nation  by 
an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts,  expend 
the  public  money  with  the  same  care  and  economy  we 
would  practice  with  our  own,  and  impose  on  .our  citi- 
zens  no  unnecessary  burden;  to  keep  in  all  things 
within  the  pale  of  our  constitutional  powers,  and  cher- 
ish the  Federal  Union  as  the  only  rock  of  safety  — 
these,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we 
are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings." 

In  his  second  Inaugural,  President  Jeffer- 
son said :  — 

"The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of 
foreigo  articles  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those  who  can 
afford  to  add  foreign  luxui'ies  to  domestic  comforts, 
being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only, 
and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercan- 
tile citizens.  It  may  be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an 
American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what 
laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States?" 

In  his  sixth  Annual  Message,  Jefferson 
said :  — 

"The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  forward,  to 
what  other  objects  shall  these  surpluses  be  appio 
priated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt^  and  during  those 
intervals,  when  the  purposes  of  war  shair'not  call  for 
them)* 

"Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and  give  that  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?  Or 
a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  necessary  use  the 
suppression  in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid 
are^oreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  aie 
ricffi  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them. 
Their  patriotism  would  ceitainly  prefer  its  continu- 
ance  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  coustitutioual  enumeration  of 
Federal  powers," 

In  his  eighth  Annual  Message,  he  also 
said :  — 

,  "  The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  pro- 
duced by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
the  consequeut  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizen^, 
are  subjects  of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which 
we  have  thus  been  forced  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a 
portion  of  onr  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manu- 
factures and  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  eon* 
version  is  daily  increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains 
that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will,  under 
the,au8pice8  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the 
freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  pi'o- 
tecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent." 

Madison,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  enun- 
ciated this  as  one  of  the  great  principles  that 
should  govern  the  American  people:  — 

"To  promote  by  authorized  means,  improvements 
friendly  to  agriculture,  to  maiiufactures,  aud  to  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  commerce." 

His  special  message,  May  23, 1809,  contains 
this  recommendation :  — 

"  The   revision   of    our  public   commercial   laws, 
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proper  to  adapt  them  to  the  arrangeraent  which  has 
taken  place  wi^h  Great  Britain,  will  doubtless  engage 
the  early  atteution  of  Cougresa.  It  will  be  worthy,  at 
the  same  time,  pf  their  juet  and  provident  care,  to 
make  such  further  aiieratiou.s  in  the  laws  as  will  more 
especially  protect  and  foster  the  neceral  hranches  of 
manufacture  which  have  been  recently  instituted  or 
extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  our  citizeue." 

In  a  special  message,  Feb.  20,  1815,  Madi- 
son said:' — 

"But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  greater 
force  and  merit  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
than  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  pro- 
nwie  the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence aud  attained  an  uup^i'iilleled  maturity  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  European 
wars.  This  source  of  national  independence  and 
wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the 
prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  Congress'^ 

In  his  seventh  Annual,  Message,  Dec.  5, 

1815,  President  Madison  said:  — . 

"  In  adjusting  the  duties  on  Imports  to  the  object  of 
revenue,  the  influence  of  the  tarifl  on  manufactures 
will  necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration.  How- 
ever wise  the  theory  may  be  which  leaves  to  the  saga- 
city and  interest  of  individuals  the  application  of  their 
industry  and  resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Besides  the 
condition  which  the  theory  itself  implies  of  a  recip- 
rocal adoption  by  other  nations,  experience  teaches 
that  so  many  circumstances  must  occur  in  introducing 
I.  and  maturing  manufacturing  establishments,  especially 
of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a  country  may  re- 
main long  without  them,  although  sufliciently  advanced, 
and  in  some  respects  even  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying 
them  on  with  success.  Under  circumstances  giving  a 
I  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it  has 
;  made  among  us  a  progress  aud  exhibited  an  efficiency 
which  justify  the  belief  that  with  a  protection  not  more 
than  ia  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose  interests 
are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become  at  an  early  day  not 
only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad, 
but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth  and  even  of  external 
commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially 
entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is  obvi- 
ously claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United  States 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to 
casual  failures  for  articles  necessary  for  the  public 
defence,  or  connected  with  the  primai'y  wants  of  indi- 
viduals. It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of 
particular  manufactures  where  the  materials  for  them 
are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  con- 
sequently impart  aud  insure  to  that  great  fund  of 
national  prosperity  and  independence  an  encourage- 
ment which  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded." 

John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1816,  said,  — 
"It  [the  encouragement  of  manufactures]  produced 
a  system  strictly  American,  as  much  so  as  agriculture, 
in  which  it  had  the  decided  advantage  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  The  country  will  from  this  derive 
much  advantage.  Again,  it  is  calculated  to  bind  to- 
gether more  closely  our  wide-spread  republic.  It  will 
greatly  increase  oar  mutual  depeUdeoce  and  inter- 
course, and  will  as  a  necessary  consequence  excite  an 
increased  attention  to  internal  improvements,  —  a  sub- 
ject every  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  national  strength  and  the  perfection 
of  our  political  institutions.  He  regarded  the  fact  that 
it  would  make  the  parts  adhere  more  closely;  that  It 
would  form  a  new  and  most  powerful  cement,  far 
outweighing  any  political  objections  that  might  be 
urged  against  the  system.  In  his  opinion,  the  liberty 
and  the  union  of  the  country  were  inseparably  united ; 
that,  as  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would  most  cer- 
tainly involve  the  former,  eo  its  maintenance  will  with 
equal  certainty  preserve  it." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dallas,  in  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  a  Protective  tariff,  in 

1816,  said,  — 

"  There  are  few,  if  any,  governments  which  do  not 
regard  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures  as 
a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States 
have  always  so  regarded  it.  In  the  earliest  acts  of 
Congress,  which  were  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the 


present  Constitution,  the  obligation  of  providing,  by 
duties  on  imports,  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  policy  of  encouraging 
and  protecting  manufactuies.  (19)  in  the  year  179U  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  lake  the  subject  of  manufactures 
into  consideration  with  a  view  particularly  to  report 
upon  'the  nleans  of  promoting  such  as  would  render 
the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
military  aud  other  essential  supplies.'  (20)  In  the  year 
1810  the  Legislature  again  manifested  a  marked  solici- 
tude to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence in  .manufactures  by  combining  the  business 
of  the  census  with  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
several  manufacturing  establishments  and  manufac- 
tures within  the  several  districts,  territories  and  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States.  (21)  But  it  was,  emphati- 
cally, during  the  period  of  the  restrictive  system  and 
of  the  war  that  the  importance  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures became  conspicuous  to  the  Nation,  and  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  statesman 
and  of  every  patriot.  The  weapons  and  munitions  of 
war,  the  necessaries  of  clothing,  and  the  comforts  of 
living- were  at  first  but  scantily  provided.  The  Amer- 
ican market  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  converted  into  a 
scene  of  gambling  and  extortion;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  of  the  evils  generated  by  the  unequal  slate  of 
the  supply  and  the  demand  that  an  illicit  traffic  with 
the. enemy  by  land  and  by  water  was  corruptly  and 
systematically  prosecuted  from  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

******* 
"The  matured  state  of  the  first  class  of  manufac- 
tures relieves  the  task  of  forming  a  tariff,  with  respect 
to  them,  from  any  important  difficulty.  Duties  might 
be  freely  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  similar 
articles,  amounting  wholly,  or  nearly,  lo  a  prohibition, 
without  endangering  a  scarcity  in  the  supply;  while  the 
competition  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  alone 
would  sufficiently  protect  the  consumer  from  exorbi- 
tant prices;  graduating  the  rates  of  the  market  gener- 
ally by  the  standard  of  a  fair  profit  upon  the  capital 
and  labor  employed.  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  by  imposing  low  duties  upon  the  imported 
articles,  importation  would  be  encouraged  and  the 
revenue  increased;  but  without  adding  to  the  comfort 
or  deducting  from  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  ihe 
consumption  of  the  domestic  manufacture  would,  in 
an  equal  degree,  be  diminished  by  that  operation,  and 
the  manufacture  itself  might  be  entirely  supplanted, 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  between  the  gain  of  the 
revenue  and  the  loss  of  the  manufacture,  to  be  decidetj 
upon  principles  of  national  policy.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  an  abundant  market,  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  must  stand  indifferent,  whether  the  price  of 
any  article  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer 
or  of  the  importer ;  but  a  wise  G-overnment  will  surely 
deem  it  better  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  its  revenue  than 
to  sacrifice  those  institutions  which  private  enterprise 
and  wealth  have  connected  with  public  prosperity  and 
independence." 

President  Monroe  in  his  Inaugural,  March 
5,  1817,  said: 

*•  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  syste- 
matic and  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Possess- 
ing, as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our 
own  soil  atid  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend  inUhe 
degree  we  have  done  on  supplies  from  other  countries. 
While  we  are  thus  dependent,  the  sudden  eventof  war, 
unsought  and  unexpected,  cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into 
the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that 
the  capital  which  nourishes  our  manufactures  should 
be  domestic,  as  its  influence  in  that  case,  instead  of 
exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in  foreign  hands,  would  be 
fiilt  advantageously  on  agriculture  and  every  other 
branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  It  to  provide 
at  home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extend- 
ing the  competition  it  will  enhance  the  price  atid  pro- 
tect the  cultivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to 
foreign  markets." 

In  his  fifth  Annual  Message,  Monroe  said ; 

"It  cannot  be  doubted,  the  more  complete  our 
internal  resources,  and  the  less  dependent  we  are  on 
foreign  powers  for  every  national  as  well  as  domestic 
pu  rpose,  the  greater  and  more  stable  will  be  the  public 
felicity. 
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I  "By  the  incroase  of  domestic  manufacturcH  will  the 
demand  for  the  rude  materials  at  homo  be  increased, 
and  thus  will  the  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  our 
Union  on  each  other,  and  the  strength  of^tbe  Union 
itself,  he  proportionahly  augmented." 

In  his  special  message,  March,  26,  1822, 
President  Monroe  said: 

"It  is  known  that  no  burdens  whatever  have  been 
Imposed ;  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  direct  or  internal 
taxes  have  been  long  repeated,  and  none  paid  but  those 
which  are  indirect  and  voluntary,  such  as  are  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  most  of 
which  are  luxuries,  and  on  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
transportation— (axe«io/KcA  some  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened Citizens  think  ought  to  be  imposed  on  many  of 
the  articles^  for  the  enco-uragement  of  our  manufac- 
tares,  even  if  the  revenue  derived  frotn  them,  could  be 
dispensed  with.** 

In  Monroe's  special  message,  May  4,  1822, 
is  the  following : 

"The  power  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  ejccises  is  alike  unqualified,  nor  do  I  see 
any  check  on  the  exercise  of  it  other  than  that  which 
applies  to  the  other  powers  above  recited,  the  respon- 
Bibtlitv  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  Con- 
gress Know  the  extent  of  the  public  engagements,  and 
the  sums  necessary  to  meet  them;  they  know  how 
much  may  be  derived  from  each  branch  of  revenue, 
Without  pressing  it  too  far;  and  paying  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  they  likewise  know  which 
branch  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  two 
branches  of  this  power,  duties  and  imposts,  |iave  been 
in  constant  operation,  the  revenue  from  which  has 
supported  the  Government  in  its  various  branches, 
and  met  its  other  ordinary  engagements.  In  great 
emergencies,  the  other  two,  taxes  and  excises,  have 
likewise  boen  resorted  to,  and  neither  was  the  right 
nor  the  policy  ever  called  in  question.  .  .  .  Duties  and 
Imposts  have  always  been  light,  not  gi-eater,  perhaps, 
than  would  have  been  imposed  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  manufactures,  had  there  been  no  occasion  for 
the  revenue  arising  from  them,  and  taxes  and  excises 
have  never  been  laid  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 
repealed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceased.  ...  It  is 
natural  in  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  .that  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  dififerenco  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  that  one  part  should  raise  what  the  other 
might  want.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  pursuits  of 
industry  should  vary  in  like  manner ;  that  labor  should 
be  cheaper,  and  manufactures  succeed  better  in  one 
part  than  .In  another.  That  where  the  climate  was 
most  severe  and  the  soil  less  productive,  navigation, 
the  flaheries,  and  commerce  should  be  most  relied  on. 
Hence  the  motive  for  an  exchange  for  mutual  accom- 
modation and  active  Intercourse  between  them.  Each 
part  would  thus  find  for  the  surplus  of  its  labor,  in 
whatever  article  It  consisted,  an  extensive  market  at 
home,  which  would  he  the  most  profitable  because 
free  from  duty." 

In  his  sixth  annual  message,  President 
Monroe  says: 

"  From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  it  appears  that  our  manufactures,  though  de- 
pressed immediately  after  the  peace,  have  considerably 
Increased  and  are  still  increasing,  under  the  encour- 
agement given  them  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  by  sub- 
sequent laws.  Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce, 

fjrovided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it,  and  it  was  not 
iable  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  has  never 
occurred  and  cannot  be  expected,  that  there  are  other 
strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  situation  and  relations 
with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion to  cherish,  and  sustain  our  manufactures." 

In  his  seventh  annual  message,  Dec.  2, 
1823,  Monroe  says: 

"Having  communicated  my  views  to  Congress,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lust  session,  respecting  the 
encouragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  bo 
founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views  remalri 
unchanged,  and  that  the  present  stato  of  thtose  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  the  most  immediate  political 


relations  and  greatest  commercial  Intercourse  tends  to 
confirm  them.  Under  this  impression  I  recommend 
a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  affording  such 
additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are 
prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  defense  and  independence 
of  tho  country." 

Henry  Clay,  in  1824,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  great  speeches,  saki : 

"  It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  both  a 
home  and  a  foreign  market.  But  with  respect  to  their 
relative  superiority  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
home  market  is  first  in  order  and  paramount  in  impor- 
tance. .  ,  .  But  this  home  market,  desirable  as  it' is, 
can  only  be  created  and  cherished  by  the  protection  of 
our  own  legislation  against  the  inevitable  prostration 
of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the  actiun  of 
foreign  policy  and  legislation.  .  .  .  If  lam  asked  why 
unprotected  industry  shonld  not  succeed  in  a  struggle 
with  protected  industry,  I  answer ;  The  feet  has  ever 
been  so,  and  that  is  sufficient;  I  reply,  the  uniform 
experience  evinces  that  it  cannot  succeed  In  such  a 
struggle,  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  yie  speculate  on 
the  causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about 
them.  Still  the  indisputable  fact  remains.  .  .  .  The 
cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  Jt  must  and  will 
prevail.  It  is  founded  on  the  interests  and  affections 
of  the  people.  It  is  as  native  as  the  granite  deeply 
embosomed  in  our  mountains." 

General  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1824,  wrote: 
"It  is  time  that  we  should  become  a  little  more 
Americanized,  and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers 
and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own." 

In  1824  and  1828,  Andrew  Jackson  took 
strong  ground  in  behalf  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem, in  the  following  letters,  —  the  first  writ- 
ten to  Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman,  the  second  to 
Governor  Ray  of  Indiana. 

Washington  CiTT,^jDr£;263 1824. 
Sir,  —  I  have  had  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  witli  candor  shall  reply 
to  it.  .  .  .  You  ask  me  my  opinion  on  the  tariff.  I 
answer  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  judicious  examination 
and  revision  of  it ;  and  so  far  as  the  tariff  before  us 
embraces  the  design  of  fostering,  protecting,  and  pre- 
serving within  ourselves  the  means  of  national  defence 
and  independence,  particularly  in  a  state  of  war,  I 
would  advocate  and  support  it.  The  experience  of  the 
late  war  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson,  and  one  never  lo 
be  forgotten. 

Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence- That  same  Providence  has  blessed  us 
with  the  means  of  national  independence  and  national 
defence.  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which 
He  has  extended  to  us  we  deserve  not  the  continuatiou 
of  His  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and 
our  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead,  iron,  and  copper, 
and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of 
hemp  and  wool. 

These  being  the  grand  materials  of  our  national 
defence,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate 
and  fair  protection,  that  our  own  manufactories  and 
laborers  may  be  placed  on  a  fair  competiUou  with 
those  of  Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our 
own  country  a  supply  of  those  leading  and  important 
articles  so  essential  to  war. 

Beyond  this  1  look  at  the  tariff  with  an  eye  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  labor  and  revenue,  and  with  a 
view  to  discharge  our  national  debt.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  a  national  debt  is  a  na- 
tional blessing,  but  rather  a  curse  to  a  republic,  inas- 
much as  it  Is  calculated  to  raise  around  the  adminis- 
tration a  moneyed  aristocracy  dangerous  to  the  diberties 
of  the  country. 

This  tariff,  I  mean  a  judicious  one,  possesses  more 
fanciful  than  real  dangers.  I  will  ask  what  is  the  i'eal 
situation  of  the  agriculturisti*  Where  Jias  the  Ameri^ 
can  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  products?  Ex- 
cept for  cotton  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home 
market.  I>oes  not  this  clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no 
market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  Is  too  much 
labor  employed  hi  agriculture,  and  that  the  channels 
of  labor  should  be  multiplied?  Common  sense  pointfl 
out  at   once   the   remedy.     Draw  from  agriculture 
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the  SQperabnndaot  labor,  employ  it  iu  mechanism  and 
manufactures,  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for 
your  breadstuffs  aud  distributiug  labor  to  u  most 
profitable  account,  and  benelits  to  the  country  will 
result. 

Take  from  agriculture  in  the  United  States  600,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  at  once  give  a 
home  market  for  more  breadstuSs  than  all  Europe 
DOW  furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too 
long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British  merchants. 
It  is  time  we  shbula  become  a  little  more  Ameri- 
canized, audi  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and 
laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own,  or  else  in  a  short 
time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be 
paupers  ourselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  tariff  is 
much  wanted  to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  afford  us 
the  means  of  that  defence  within  ourselves  on  which 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  our  country  depend,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  give  a  proper  distribution  to  our 
labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness, 
independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

I  have  presented  you  my  opinions  freely,  because  I 
am  without  concealment,  and  should  indeed  despise 
myself  if  I  could  believe  myself  capable. of  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  any  by  means  so  ignoble. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 
Hermitage,  February  28, 1828. 
Sib:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excel- 
lency's letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  inclosing  resolutions 
of  the  senate  of  Indiana  adopted,  as  it  appears,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  my  opinions  on  certain  political 
topics.    The  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  execu- 
tive aud  senate    of   your  State    excludes    from    my 
mind  the  idea  that  an  unfriendly  disposition  dictated 
the  interrogatories  which  are  proposed.    But  I  will 
confess  my  regret  at  being  forced  by  this  sentiment  to 
depart  in  the  smallest  degree  from  that  determination 
on  which  I  have  always  acted.    Not,  sir,  that  I  would 
\      wish  to  conceal  my  opinions  from  the  people  upon 
i^      any  political  or  national  subject;  but^a8  they  were  in 
various  ways  promulgated  in  1824, 1  am  apprehensive 
that  my  appearance  before  the  public  at  this  time  may 
he  attributed,  as  has  already  been  the  case,  to  improper 
;,.     motives. 

With  these  remarks  I  pray  you,  sir,  respectfully  to 
state  to  the  senate  of  Indiana  that  my  opinions  at 
^,,  present  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  1823  and  1824, 
'  when  they  were  communicated  by  letter  to  Dr.  Cole- 
man, of  Virginia,  and  when  I'  voted  for  the  present 
tariff  and  appropriations  for  internal  improvements. 
As  that  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  divisions 
of  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  as  strongly  marked 
as  they  now  are  in  relation  both  to  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  the  system, 4^t  is  inclosed  herein; 
and  I  beg  the  favor  of  your  excellency  to  consider  it  a 
part  of  this  comniunication.  The  occasion  out  of 
^hich  it  arose  was  embraced  with  a  hope  of  prevent- 
ing any  doubt,  misconstruction,  or  necessity  for  further 
inquiry  respecting  my  opinions  on  the  subject  to 
which  you  refer;  particularly  in  those  States  which 
you  have  designated  as  cherishing  a  policy  at  variance 
with  our  own.  To  preserve  our  invaluable  Constitu- 
tion and  be  prepared  to  repel  the  invasion  gf  a  foreign 
foe  by  the  practice  of  economy  and  the  cultivation 
within  ourselves  of  the  means  of  national  defence  and 
independence  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  leading 
objects  of  any  system  which  aspires  to  the  name  of 
"American,"  and  of  every  prudent  admiuistration  of 
our  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
His  Excellency  James  B.  Ray, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

President  John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  Fourth 
Annual  Message  (1828),  said,  — 

"  The  great  interests  of  an  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  manu&cturlng  nation  are  so  linked  in  union 
together,  that  no  permanent  cause  of  prosperity  to  one 
of  them  can  operate  without  extending  its  influence 
to  the  others.  All  these  inierests  are  alike  under  the 
protecting  power  of  the  legislative  authority,  and  the 
duties  of  the  representative  bodies  are  to  conciliate 
them  in  harmony  together.  ...  So  far  as  the  object 
of  taxation  is  to  raise  a  revenue  for  discharging  the 
d'ihts  and  defiraylng  the  expenses  of  the  community,  ' 


it  should,  as  much  as  possible,  suit  the  burden  with 
equal  hand  upon  all,  in  proportion  with  their  ability 
of  bearing  it  without  oppression.  But  the  legislation 
of  one  nation  is  sometimes  Intentionally  madt^  to  bear 
heavily  upon  the  interests  of  another.  That  leglwla- 
tion  adapted,  as  It  is  meant  to  be,  to  the  special  inter- 
ests of  its  own  people,  will  often  press  most  unequally 
upon  the  several  component  interests. of  its  neighbors. 
...  Is  the  self-protecting  energy  of  this  nation  so 
helpless  that  there  exists  in  the  political  institutions  of 
our  country  no  power  to  counteract  the  bias  of  this 
foreign  legislation?  that  the  growers  of  grain  must 
submit  to  this  exclusion  from  the  foreign  markets  of 
their  produce;  that  the  shippers  must  dismantle  their 
ships,  the  trade  of  the  North  stagnate  at  the  wharves, 
and  the  manufacturers  starve  at  their  looms,  while 
the  whole  jpeople  shall  pay  tribute  to  foreign  industryi 
to  be, clad  in  a  foreign  garb;  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Union  are  impotent  to  restore  the  balance  in  favor  of 
native  industry,  destroyed  by  the  statutes  of  another 
realm  ? 

"More  just  and  more  generous  sentlmente  will,  I 
trust,  prevail.  If  the  tariff  adopted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  shall  be  found  by  experience  to  bear 
oppressively  upon  the  interests  of  any  one  section  of 
the  Union,  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  cannot  doubt  will  be, 
so  modified  as  to  alleviate  its  burden.  To  the  voice 
of  just  complaint  from  any  portion  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  representatives  of  the  States  and  people  will 
never  turn  away  their  ears.  But  so  long  as  the  duty 
of  the  foreign  shall  operate  only  as  a  bounty  upon  the 
domestic  article,  while  the  planter,  and  the  merchant, 
and  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman  shall  be  found 
thriving  in  their  occupations  under  the  duties  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  they  will 
not  repine  at  the  prosperity  shared  with  themselves 
by  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  professions,  nor  de- 
nounce  as  violations  of  the  Constitution  the  deliberate 
acts  of  Congress  to  shield  from  the  wrongs  of  foreign 
laws  the  native  industry  of  the  Union." 

James  Madison,  in  1828,  said,  — 
"A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  protect  and  foster  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  trade  —  an  evidence  that  ought  in  itself 
to  settle  the  question  —  is  the  uniform  and  practical 
sanction  given  in  that  power,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
with  a  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  every  State 
government  throughout  the  same  period,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  which 
marked  that  period." 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  First 
Annual  Message  (1829)  said,  — 

"Frequent  legislation  in  regard  to  any  branch  of 
industry  affecting  its  value,  and  by  which  its  capital 
may  be  transferred  to  new  channels,  must  always  be 
productive  of  hazardous  speculation  and  loss.  .  .  . 
The  agricultural  interest  of  our  country  is  so  essen- 
tially  connected  with  every  other,  and  so  superior  in 
importance  to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
invite  to  it  your  particular  attention.  It  is  principally 
as  manufactures  and  commerce  tend  to  increase  the 
value  of  agricultural  productions,  and  to  extend  their 
application  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  society, 
that  they  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  govern- 
ment.'* .  .  . 

In  his  second  annual  message,  President 
Jackson  said  (1830), — « 

"  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  objected  to  by  some  as 
unconstitutional,  and  it  is  considered  by  almost  all  aa 
defective  in  many  of  its  parts.  The  power  to  impose 
duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the  several 
States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  Indus- 
try is  so  completely  identical  with  that  power,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one  without 
the  other.  The  States  have  delegated  their  whole 
authority  over  imports  to  the  G-eneral  Government, 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very  in- 
considerable reservation  relating  to  their  inspection 
laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from 
the  States,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  does  not  exist  in  them ;  and  consequently, 
if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  General  Government,  it 
must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  would  thus  pre- 
sent the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to 
foster  their  own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most 
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Bolfiah  nnd  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted 
by  foreign  nations.  This  Burely  cannot  be  the  cane; 
this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by  the 
States,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on 
the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress.  In  this 
conclusion  I  am  connrmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe, who  have  each  repeatedly  recommended  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  under  the  Constitution,  as  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the  continued  acquies- 
cence of  the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of 
the  people." 

John  Q.  Adams,  in  1832,  in  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  said,  — 

"  And  thus  the  very  first  act  of  the  organized  Con- 
gress united  with  the  law  of  self-preservation,  by  the 
support  of  the  Government  just  instituted,  the  two 
objects  combined  in  the  first  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress; the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  common  defence  by  the  protection  of 
manufactures.  The  next  act  was  precisely  of  the  same 
character,  —  an  act  of  protection  to  manufactures  still 
more  than  of  taxation  for  revenue.'* 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1832,  said,  — 
"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system 
and  a  high  protective  tariff" 

Daniel  Webster,  in  1833,  said,  — 
*'  The  protection  of  American  labor  against  the 
injurious  coOipetition  of  foreign  labor,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  respects  general  handicraft  productions,  is  l^nown 
historically  to  have  been  one  end  designed  to  be  ob- 
tained by  establishing  the  Constitution;  and  this  ob- 
ject, and  the  constitutional  power  to  accomplish  it, 
ought  never  to  be  surrendered  or  compromised  in  any 
degree." 

Rufus  Choate,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
March  14,  1842,  said,  — 

*'  But  this  I  am  ready  to  avow  :  that  the  protection 
of  American  labor,  on  all  its  fields,  and  in  all  its  forms, 
is  to  be  kept  constantly  and  anxiously  in  view  in  all 
our  arrangements;  ihat  you  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  secure  that  protection,  and  that  you  are 
bound  to  do  so,  regardless  of  every  thing  and  every- 
body but  the  Constitution,  justice,  and  a  true  and  large 
American  policy." 

President  Taylor,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage (1849)  $aid,  — 

"  I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and 
its  adjustment  on  a  basis  which  may  augment  the  rev- 
enue. I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to 
encourage  domestic  industry,  which  in  the  great  source 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  wealth  and  prosperity. 
I  look  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for 
the  adoption  of  a  system  which  may  place  home  labor 
at  last  on  a  sure  and  permanent  footing,  and  by  due 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and  in- 
creased stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  our  vast  resources  and  the  extension  of 
our  commerce.  Relieving  that  to  the  attainment  of 
these  end's  (as  well  as  the  necessary  augmentation  of 
the  revenue  and  the  prevention  oi  frauds)  a  system 
of  specific  duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  Congress  tlie  adoption  of  that  systern,  fixing 
the  duties  at  rates  high  enough  to  afford  substantial 
and  sufficient  encouragement  to  our  own  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  stability." 

President  Fillmore,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage (Dec.  2,  1850),  said:  — 

*'  A  duty  laid  upon  an  article  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  such  as  tea  or  coffee,  adds  to 
the  coat  of  the  article,  and  is  chiefly  or  Wholly  paid  by 
the  consumer.  But  a  duty  laid  upon  an  article  which 
maybe  produced  here  stimulates  the  skill  and  industry 
of  our  own  country  to  produce  the  same  article,  which 
is  brought  into  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  article,  and  the  importer  is  thus  compelled  to 
reduce  his  price  to  that  at  which  the  domestic  article 
can  be  sold,  thereby  throwing  a  part  of  the  duty  upon 
lh«  producer  of  the  foreign  article.  The  continuance 
of  ihls  i^)roce8s  creates  the  skill, and  invites  the  capital, 
wliich  finally  enabU-s  us  to  produce  the  article  much 
cheaper  than  it  could  have  been  procured  from  abroad, 
ihereby  benefiting  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer 


at  home.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  artisan 
and  the  agriculturist  are  brought  togetlier,  each  affords 
a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  other,  and  the 
whol6  country  becomes  prosperous;  and  the  ability  to 
produce  every  necessary  of  life  renders  us  independent 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  ...  I  therefore  strongly 
recommend  a  modification  of  the  present  tariff,  which 
has  prostrated  some  of  our  most  important  and  neces- 
earjj  mdnufactures,  and  that  specific  duties  be  imposed 
sufficient  to  raise  the  requisite  revenue,  making  such 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
our  own  country  as  to  encourage  borne  production 
without  excluding  foreign  competition." 

In  his  annual  message  of  Dee.  6, 1852,  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  said :  — 

"  Without  repeating  the  argiiments  contained  in  my 
former  message  in  favor  of  discriminating  protective 
duties,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  other  considerations  affecting  this  subject :  — . 

"  The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of 
foreign  goods  upon  our  currency.  Most  of  the  gold 
of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its  way 
directly  to  Kurope  in  payment  for  goods  purchased. 
In  the  second  place,  as  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  broken  down  by  competition  with  foreign- 
ers, the  capital  invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  citizens  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  farmer,  to  that  extent,  is  deprived 
of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce. 
In  the  third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures 
leaves  the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  mar- 
ket, and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  article 
sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost 
of  iron  imported  from  England. 

"  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  every  nation  must 
depend  upon  its  productive  industry. 

•'  The  farmer  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by  finding  a 
ready  market  for  his  surplus  products,  and  benefited 
by  being  able  to  exchange  them,  witliout  loss  of  time 
or  expense  of  transportation,  for  tlie  manufactures  3 
which  his  comfort  or  convenience  requires.  This  is 
always  done  to  the  best  advantage  where  a  portion  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  a 

*'  But  most  manufactures  require  an  amount  of  cap-       \ 
ital  and  a  practical  skill  which  cannot  be  commanded       ' 
unless  they  be  protected  for  a  time  from  ruinous  com-       ^ 
petition  from  abroad.    Hence  the  necessity  of  laying 
those  duties  upon  imported  goods  which  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  for  revenue,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  labor  of  obr  own  citizens.      ", 
Duties,  however,  should  not  be  fixed  at  a  rate  so  high  as 
to  exclude  the  foreign  article,  but  should  be  so  gradu-       | 
ated  as  to  enable  the.  domestic  manufacturer  fairly  to       , 
compete  with  the  forfeigner  in  our  own  markets  and  by 
this  competition  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  to  the  consumer  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  it  can  be  produced. 

"  This  policy  would  place  the  mechanic  by  the  side 
of  the  farmer,  create  a  mutual  interchange  of  their 
respective  commodities,  and  thus  stimulate  the  indus- 
try of  the  whole  country,  and  render  us  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  the  supplies  required  by  the 
habits  or  necessities  of  the  people.*' 

General  Garfield,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June,  18*78,  declared: 

"  So  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  ability  of  the 
Nation  to  manufacture  all  those  articles  necessary  to 
arm,  equip,  and  clothe  our  people  that  if  it  could  not 
be  secured  in  any  other  way  I  would  vote  to  pay  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  maintain  Government 
iron  and  steel,  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  at  whatever 
cost.  M'^ere  we  to  neglect  these  great  interests,  and 
depend  upon  other  nations,  in  what  a  condition  of 
helplessness  would  we  find  ourselves  when  we  should 
be  again  involved  in  war  with  the  very  nations  on  whom 
we  were  depending  to  furnish  ue  these  supplies?  The 
system  adopted  by  our  fathers  is  wiser,  for  it  so  encou- 
rages the  gn-at  National  industries  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible  at  all  limes  for  our  people  to  equip  themselves  for 
war,  and  iil  the  same  time  increase  their  intelligence 
and  skill,  so  as  to  niake  them  better  fitted  for  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  We 
provide  for  thG  coinmon  defence  by  a  system  whitsh 
promotes  the  general  welfare." 

President  Grant,   in    three   compact  sen- 
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tences,  in  defining  the  wants  of  the  country, 
said: 

"A  duty  upon  those  articles  whick  we  could  dis- 
pcuee  with,  knqwn  as  luxuriea,  aud  those  of  which  we 
use  more  thau  we  produce. 

"  All  duty  removed  from  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
articles  of  univei-sal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves. 

"Eucourageraeut  to  home  products,  employment 
to  Iftbor  at  living  wages,  and  development  of  horae 
'   resources." 

James  G.  Blaine,  in  his  *'  Twenty  Years  of 
Congress,"  1884,  writes: 

"  Protection,  in  the  perfection  of  its  designs,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hamilton,  does  not  invite  competition 
from  abroad,  but  is  based  on  the  controlling  principle 
that  competiUon  at  home  will  always  prevent  mono- 
poly on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  assure  good  wages  to 
the  laborer,  and  defend  the  consumer  against  the  evils 
of  extortion." 

General  Logan,  in  his  letter  accepting  the 
Yice-Presidential  nomination,  1884,  wrote : 

,  "The  true  problem  of  a  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment is  how  to  infuse  prosperity  among  all  classes  of 
people  —  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  laborer  alike.  Such  prosperity  is  a  preventive 
of  crime,  a  security  of  capital,  and  the  very  best 
guftranty  of  general  peace  and  happiness.  The  obvious 
policy  of  our  Government  ie  to  protect  both  capital 
and  labor  by  a  proper  imposition  of  duties.  This  pro- 
tection should  extend  to  every  article  of  American 

^y     production  which  goes  to  build  up  the  general  pros- 

^r    perity  of  our  people." 

^        General  Harrison,   in  his   speech  to  the 
visiting  commercial  travelers,  at  Indianapolis, 
Aug.  18,  1888,  said: 
b         "Do  not  allow  any  one  to  persuade  you  that  this 
^;    great  contest  as  to  our  tariff  policy  is  one  between 
?;■'   Bchedules.    It  is  not  a  question  of  seven  per  cent  re- 
duction.    (Applause.)    It  is  a  question  between  wide 
apart  principles.      (Cries  of  "That's  right.")      The 
principle  of  protection ;  the  intelligent  recognition  in 
,,     the  framing  of  our  tariff  laws  of  the  duty  to  protect  our 
American  industries  and  maintain  the  American  f^cale 
of  wages  by  adequate  discriminating  duties  (cries  of 
"That's  right")  on  the  one  hand,  and  ofi  the  other  a 
denial  of  the  constitutional  right  to  make  our  custom 
duties  protective,  on  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that. 
free  competition  with  foreign  products  is  the   ideal 
condition  to  which  all  our  legislation  should  tend." 
(Applause.) 

Nor  need  we  look  to  the  utterances  of  the 
Republican  statesmen  of  our  own  country 
alone,  nor  to  the  facts  themselves  alone,  as 
proof  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  inci- 
dental to  the  Republican-American  system  of 
Protection.  As  far  back  as  May  14,  1882, 
Bismarck,  in  a  speech  before  the  German 
Reichstag,  said : 

*' The  success  of  the  United  States  in  material  de- 
velopment is  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  lime.  The 
American  nation  has  not  only  successfully  borne  and 
suppressed  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war  of  all 
history,  but  immediately  afterward  disbanded  its  army, 
found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines,  paid 
off  most  of  its  debts,  given  labor  and  homes  to  all  the 
unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive 
wiihm  its  territory,  and  still  by  a  system  of  taxation 
ao  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  less  felt. 
Because  it  ia  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  pros- 
perity of  America  is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of^pro- 
tective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany  has  now  reached 
that  point  where  it  ia  necessary  to  imitate  the  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States." 


PART   II. 
Tariff  Lj^grislation  from  1789  to  1793. 

'J'lie  inMiiary  and  principal  causes  under- 
lying the  American  Revolution  of  1770  sprung 


from  the  conflict  between  our  colonial  ances- 
tors, in  support  of  native  industry,  and  the 
British  trader,  backed  by  all  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  in 
his  efforts  to  destroy  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  colonies,  and  make  the  colonists 
dependent  upon  England  for  their  siippligs. 
Colonial  manufactures,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
were  even  declared  a  nuisance.  Our  fathers 
revolted.  They  conquered  their  indepen- 
dence, and  in  1788  entered  the  community  of 
nations  as  a  sovereign  power. 

Failure  of  tlie  oris:inal  Confederation  due  to 
lack  of  **  protection  '*  —  The  present  Gov- 
ernment organized  -with  full  powers  to 
"protect.'* 

The  Confederation  failed  in  all  the  essential 
particulars  of  government.  It  utterly  failed 
to  secure  to  the  "infant  industries"  of 
America,  to  the  domestic  manufactures  of 
the  new  States,  that  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  secure  which,  in  their  recent  un- 
equal conflict  with  the  formidable  power  of 
Britain,  they  had  staked  their  "  lives  and  for- 
tunes and  sacred  honor."  Hence  it  was  soon 
pronounced  an  injurious  abortion,  and  the 
people  resolved  to  abolish  it  —  to  create  and 
substitute  for  it  a  new  and  more  vigorous 
government,  with  ample  powers  to  secure 
those  objects  and  to  execute  all  its  delegated 
trusts. 

Thus,  in  1789,  the  government  of  the  old 
Confederation  was  supplanted  by  our  present 
National  Government  through  the  adoption 
of  our  National  Constitution.  The  union  or 
organization  of  the  States  as  one  nation,  under 
a  government  with  ample  powers  to  protect 
them  in  their  industrial  pursuits,  had  no  more 
earnest,  no  more  enthusiastic  or  active  sup- 
porters, than  the  mechanics  and  laboring 
men.  They  celebrated  its  adoption  amid  the 
heartiest  rejoicing. 

The  first  Tariff  Resolution  —  The  first  Tariff 
Act. 

The  First  Congress  under  our  National 
Constitution  organized  April  6,  1789.  On 
April  8,  within  seventy  hours  after  its  organ- 
ization, .James  Madison,  in  the  House,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  declaring  that  "  duties 
ought  to  be  tevied  on  goods,  wares,  andmer- 
chandise  imported  into  the  United  States." 
The  Congress  agreed  with  Mr.  Madison. 
This  First  Congress,  in  both  Houses  of  Which 
were  many  who  had  been  members  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution, 
adopted  "  An  Act  laying  a  duty  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States."  It  was  our  first  tariff  act. 
It  was  the  first  measure  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  second  law  enacted  by  Congress 
under  our  present  Constitution,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  George  Washington  as  President, 
on  July  4, 1789.  The  imposts  which  it,  levied 
were  both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and  its 
preamble  distinctly  declared  that  those  im- 
posts were  "necessary"  among  other  things 
"  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures." 
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Domestic  enterprises,  native  interests,  exer- 
cised all  the  solicitude  and  care  of  tliis  Con- 
gress. At  its  second  session  it  enacted  tlie 
tariff  of  Aug.  10,  1790,  by  which  the  duties 
of  the  previous  act  were  on  an  average  in- 
creased 2i  per  cent,  and  at  both  sessions, 
following  the  example  of  England  and  other 
powers,  established  a  system  of  navigation 
laws,  through  which  heavy  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  were  exacted  for  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  our  native  ship- 
ping and  trade. 

Protective  Tariffs  of  1789  and  1790  passed 
by  Southern  Votes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  vote  in 
the  House  upon  the  tariff  of  1790,  which 
confirmed,  and  under  the  recommendations 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  increased,  some  of  the  rates  of  the 
act  of  1789:  — 

Ayes  —  Messrs.  Ashe,  Baldwin,  Bloodworth, 
Brown,  Burke,  Cadwalader,  Carroll,  Clymer,  Coles, 
Center,  Fitzsimmons,  Floyd,  Gilmer,  Hartley,  Heister, 
Huntington,  Jackson,  Livermore,  Lawrence,  Madison, 
Matthews,  Moore,  Muhlenburg,  Page,  Parker,  Rensse- 
laer, Scott,  Seney,  Be\'ier,  Sherman,  Sylvester,  Sin- 
nickson,  Steele,  Sturgie,  Sumter,  Viuing,  While, 
Williamson,  and  Wynkoop  —  39. 

Nays  —  Messrs.  Ames,  Benson,  Foster,  Gale,  Gerry, 
Goodhue,  Grout,  Sedgwick,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  Thatcher,  Trumbull,  and  Wads- 
worth  — 13. 

In  all  .52  votes,  21  of  which  voting  "aye" 
were  from  Southern  or  slave-holding  States. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  by  States :  — 

New  England  States:  For  —  New  Hampshire,  2; 
Massachusetts,  0 ;  Connecticut,  2;  total,  5.  Against  — 
New  Hampshire,  1;  Massachusetts,  6;  Connecticut,  2; 
total,  9. 

Middle  States  :  For  —  New  York,  4 ;  New  Jersey, 
2;  Pennsylvania,  7;  total,  13.  Against — New  York, 
1;  New  Jersey,  0;  Pennsylvania,  0;  total,  1. 

Slave  States:  For  —  Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  3; 
Virginia,  7;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  3;  total,  21.  Against  —  Delaware,  0;  Mary- 
land, 2;  Virginia,  0;  North  Carolina,  0;  South  Caro- 
lina, 1;  Georgia,  0;  total,  3. 

Recapitulation:  For— New  England  States,  5; 
Middle  States,  13;  Southern  States,  21;  total,  39. 
Against  —  New  England  States,  9;  Middle  States,  1; 
Southern  States,  3;  total,  13. 


PART   III. 


1793  to  1807— The  Commercial  Craze 

—  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures 

—  Effect    of    tlie   Embargo   and  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts  — The  War  of  1815. 

From  1793  to  1807,  the  memorable  period 
of  our  commercial  craze,  very  little  attention 
was  bestowed  by  our  people  upon  manufac- 
tures. But,  with  the  disastrous  collapse  of 
our  commercial  ventures,  manufacturing 
enterprises  again  occupied  our  capitalists. 
In  1809  the  House  ordered  the  reprinting  of 
Hamilton's  celebrated  report  on  manufac- 
tures. It  also  directed  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  collect  informa- 
tion respecting  the  various  manufactures  of 
the  United  States,  and  report  the  same,  "to- 
gether with  a  plan  best  calculated  to  protect 


and  promote  them."  The  marshals  and  their 
assistants  in  taking  the  census  of  1810  were 
also  instructed  to  obtain  full  and  reliable 
information  respecting  our  manufacturing 
establishments  and  manufactures.  The  in- 
formation or  data  thus  obtained  was  meagre 
and  defective.  An  analysis  or  digest  of  the 
manufacturing  returns  and  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  manufactures  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  treasury  by  Mr.  Tench 
Coxe,  a  distinguished  statistician  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  ascertained  that  few  woollen 
manufactories  existed  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures 
consumed  in  the  country  were  principally 
the  products  of  looms  in  families,  and  their 
estimated  value  was  about  $40,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  was  re- 
ported at  $14,.364,526;  of  the  products  of  the 
tannery  at  $17,935,477;  of  those  from  grain  at 
$16,528,207;  of  those  of  wood  at  $5,554,708; 
of  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  at 
$1,415,724;  of  paper,  etc.,  at  $1,939,285;  of 
glass  at  $1,047,004;  of  tobacco  at  $1,260,878; 
of  cables  and  cordage  at  $4,242,168,  etc.  The 
aggregate  value  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
was  returned  at  $127,694,602.  By  a  previous 
estimate  of  Mr.  Gallatin  the  value  was  fixed 
at  $120,000,000. 

That  was  not  a  Very  flattering  exhibit. 
But  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts.i 
the  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  1807  and  1808  against  the  tyran- 
nical restrictive  decrees  of  England  and 
France,  followed  as  they  were  by  our  war  of 
1812-15  with  Britain,  practically  excluded 
from  the  country  all  foreign  imports,  and  by 
throwing  our  people  upon  their  own  resources 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  particularly 
for  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  hemp, 
greatly  increased  and  encouraged  the  home 
manufacture  of  those  materials.  Neverthe- 
less, the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  found  them 
in  swaddling-clothes.  The  high  price  of 
labor  in  the  United  States,  and  the  long  ex- 
perience and  superior  skill  of  the  British 
establishments,  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  domestic  manufacturers  to  sustain  them- 
selves without  protection  against  the  foreign 
article.  That  the  British  trader  well  knew. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  crush  out  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  their 
infant  state,  even  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  him- 
self in  profit.  Our  markets,  therefore,  were 
soon  glutted  with  foreign  products  of  all 
kinds.  Thus  the  value  of  our  imports,  which 
from  Jan.  1,-to  Sept.  30,  1815,  was  only 
$83,080,073,  suddenly  increased  during  the 
following  year,  from  October,  1815,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1816,  to  the  vast  sum  of  $155, .302,700. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brougham, 
with  manifest  satisfaction  and  in  plain  lan- 
guage, announced  the  policy  and  the  purposes 
of  tlie  British  trader.     He  urged : 

"  It  is  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the 
first  importation,  in  order  by  the  glut  to  stifle  In  the 
crudle  those  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence  contrary  to 
the  natural  course  of  things." 

Our  citizens  throughout  the  country  en- 
gaged in  maiiufactui'es,  including  the  sugar- 
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planters  of  Louisiana,  prayed  Congress  for 
protection  against  tlie  ruin  tiius  menaced, 
and  for  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
"growing  manufactures"  of  the  nation. 
Congress  responded  by  promptly  affording 
the  protection  prayed  for. 


PART   IV. 

Tariff  Act  of  1816  — Calhoun  on  Protec- 
tion—That Act,  which  Established 
Protection,  Passed  by  Southern 
Totes. 

On  March  12, 1816,  Hon.  William  Lowndes, 
a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Carolina, 
distinguished  alike  for  ability  and  patriotism, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  tariff  act  of  1816  —  a  bill  "to  reg- 
ulate the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage." 
Hon.  Thomas  Newton,  of  Virginia,  on  Feb. 
13  and  March  6,  from  the  Committee  on 
Manufactiu-es,  had  reported  in  favor  of  en- 
couraging and  protecting  the  manufactures 
of  wool  and  cotton,  and  in  the  debate  upon 
Mr.  Lowndes's  bill,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Lowndes  of  South 
Carolina,  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
others,  ably  contended  for  a  "decided  protec- 
tion to  home  maniifactures  by  ample  duties." 
The  celebrated  John  Kandolph  of  Roanoke,' 
opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  strict 
constructionist.  He  believed  and  urged  that 
a  "tariff  for  protection,"  the  levying  of  im- 
posts for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
manufactures,  was  as  unconstitutional  as  it 
was  unjust  —  a  "  levying  of  taxes  on  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  another." 

In  this  Mr.  Randolph  was  antagonized 
among  others  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  an  argu- 
ment in  which  he  in  substance  reiterates  and 
supports  the  views  of  Alexander  Hamilton's 
report  of  1791  on  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  that  argument,  favors  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  our  home 
industries.  He  regards  the  subject  as  one  of 
"  vital  importance,"  "  touching  as  it  does 
the  security  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
country."  He  was  no  manufacturer.  He 
was  not  from  that  portion  of  our  country 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  interested.  He 
"was  from  the  South"  —  from  South  Caro- 
lina. "  Consequently  no  motives  could  be 
attributed  to  him  bvit  such  as  were  disinter- 
ested." "  The  security  of  a  country  mainly 
depends  on  its  spirit  and  means."  Hence 
"  as  every  people  are  subject  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  peace  and  war,  it  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  the  plain  dictate  of  'wisdom  in 
peace  to  prepare  for  war."  He  then  reviews 
the  resources  of  the  country,  discusses  the 
relative  importance  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth  and  power,  demonstrates  the  superi- 
ority of  manufactures,  because  agriculture 
and  commerce,  being  dependent  on  foreign 
markets,  only  flourish  in  times  of  peace,  but 
manufactures,  relying  on  our  home  market, 


is  unaffected  by  war,  and  is  always  a  source 
of  wealth  and  power.    He  said:  — 

"  What,  then,  are  the  effects  of  a  war  with  a  mar- 
itime puwer  —  with  England?  Our  commerce  anni- 
hilated,  eproading  individual  misery,  and  producing 
national  poverty ;  our  agriculture  cut  on  from  its 
accustomed  markets,  the  surplus  product  of  the  far. 
mer  perishes  upon  his  hands,  and  he  ceases  to  produce 
because  he  cannot  sell.  His  resources  are  dried  up, 
while  his  expenses  are  greatly  increased,  as  all  manu- 
factured articles,  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  rise  to  an  extravagant  price.  .  .  . 
The  failure  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation 
necessarily  involves  the  ruin  of  its  finances  and  of  its 
currency.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates on  the  other  side  that  no  country  ought  to  be 
dependent  on  another  for  its  means  of  defence;  that 
at  least  our  musket  and  bayonet,  our  cannon  and  ball, 
ought  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  But  what  was 
more  necessary  to  the  defence  of  a  country  than  its 
currency  and  iinance  ?  Circumstanced  as  our  country 
is,  can  these  stand  the  shock  of  war?  Behold  the 
effect  of  the  late  war  upon  them!  When  our  manu- 
factures are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they 
soon  will  under  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  we 
will  no  longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and, 
what  is  of  aknost  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and 
cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will 
diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community;  and 
instead  of  that  languor  of  industry  and  Individual  dis- 
tress now  incident  to  a  State  of  war  and  suspended 
commerce,  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community  will 
not  be  materially  impaired.  The  arm  of  Government 
will  be  nerved,  and  taxes  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when 
essential  to  the  independence  of  the  nation,  may  be 
greatly  increased ;  loans,  so  uncertain  and  hazardous, 
may  be  less  relied  on.  Thus  situated,  the  storm  may 
beat  without,  but  within  all  will  be  quiet  and  safe. 
To  give  perfection  to  this  state  of  things.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  add,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of 
internal  improvements,  and  at  least  such  an  extension 
of  our  navy  as  will  prevent  the  cutting  off  of  our 
coasting  trade.*' 

Mr.  Calhoun  next  reviews  at  some  length, 
and  rebuts,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  urged 
against  manufactures  as  a  system;  maintains 
with  great  force  the  policy  of  finding  profit- 
able investment  of  our  capital,  and  remuner- 
ative employment  for  our  mechanics,  by 
multiplying  and  protecting  manufactures  as 
permanent  establishments;  and  with  some 
indignation  refutes  and  repels  the  charges 
which,  even  in  that  day,  were  stale  and  flat, 
that  manufacturing  establishments  "  destroy 
the  moral  and  physical  power  of  the  people;" 
that  they  were  "  the  fruitful  cause  of  paupefr^ 
ism,"  and  produced  a  slavish  dependence'^ 
the  operative  upon  the  manufacturer.  Be 
exclaimed:  — 

"  It  [the  encouragement  of  manufactures]  produced 
a  system  strictly  American,  as  much  so  as  agriculture, 
in  which  It  bad  the  decided  advantage  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  The  country  will  from  this  derive 
much  advantage.  Again,  it  is  calculated  to  bind  to- 
gether more  closely  our  wide-spread  Republic.  It  will 
greatly  increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  inter- 
course, and  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  excite 
an  increased  attention  to  internal  Improvements  —  a 
subject  every  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  national  strength,  and  the  per- 
fection of  our  political  institutions.  He  regarded  the 
fact  that  it  would  make  the  parts  adhere  more  closely; 
that  it  would  form  a  new  and  most  powerful  cement 
far  outweighing  any  political  objections  that  might  be 
urged  against  the  system.  In  his  opinion,  the  liberty 
and  the  union  of  the  country  were  inseparably  united ; 
that,  as  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would  most  cer- 
tainly involve  the  former,  so  its  maintenance  will  with 
equal  certainty  preserve  it." 

Nor  did  he  "  speak  lightly."  Mr.  Calhoun 
assures  the  House  that  "he  had  often  and 
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long  revolved  it  in  his  mind;"  that  he  "had 
critically  examined  into  the  causes  that  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  other  countries,"  and 
closes  with  a  solemn"  warning  to  tlie  Nation 
of  a  "  new  and  terrible  danger  "  which  threat- 
ened it  —  "  disunion." 

Tariff  Act  of  April  37,  1816,  passed  by  South- 
ern Totes. 

This  powerful  and  patriotic  argument  was 
delivered  in  the  House  on  April  4,  1816.  It 
had  a  commanding  effect.  A  few  days  later, 
on  the  8th,  the  Tariff  Act  of  April,  1816, 
largely  extending  and  increasing  the  specific 
duties  on  foreign  goods  and  adopting  the 
minimum  principle  of  valuation  in  estimat- 
ing imposts,  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  passed  the  Plouse 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  88,  nays  54.  It  was  passed 
by  Southern  votes.  Among  those  voting  in 
the  affirmative  are  such  distinguished  South- 
ern names  as  Cutlibert  and  Lumpkins  of 
Georgia,  Desha  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Thomas  New- 
ton, and  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mayrant,  Woodward,  Lowndes,  and 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina. 

Vote  oil  itB  passage. 

Yeas  —  Measrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Archer^  Ather- 
ton,  Baker,  Harbour,  Jias>iHt,  Biiteman,  Baylies,  Beu- 
netL,  Betts,  Birdsall,  Boss,  Brooks,  Brown,  Cady,  Cald- 
well, CaUioun,  Cannon,  Chipraan,  Clendeonin,  Com- 
elock,  Crawford,  Creightou,  Crocheron,  Ciit/tbert, 
Darlington,  Davenport,  Desha,  Glasgow,  Gold,  Gros- 
venir,  Hahn,  Y/a^/,  Hammond,  Jlaiven,  Ilendertfon,  Hop- 
kiiison,  Ingham,  Irviu  of  Pennsylvania,  .Tewott,  John- 
eon  of  Kentucky,  Kent,  gangdom,  Loicndea,  Liwipkin, 
Lyle,  Maclay,  Marsh,  Maeou,  Mayrant,  jiI':Coy,  J/f- 
Lean  of  Kentucky,  Milnor,  Newton,  Noyes,  Ornifiby, 
Parria,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Powell,  Rugglcs,  Ser- 
geant, Savage,  Schenck,  Sharpe,  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Stnith  of  Maryland,  Southard,  Strong,  Taggart, 
Taut,  Throop,  Townsend,  Tucker,  Wallace,  ^^'ard  of 
New  York,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wendover,  Whea- 
lon,  Whiteside,  Wilkin,  Willoughby,  Thomas  Wilson, 
William  Wilson,  Woodxoard,  and  Yates  —  88. 

Nays,  54  — total,  142. 

Of  the  88  yeas,  25  in  italics  are  of  men  from 
the  South.  If  thoSe  twenty-five  had  voted 
n^,  the  result  would  have  been  —  yeas  03, 
n«i^;s  79  —  thus  defeating  protection.  As  it 
was,  these  Southern  votes  decided  the  House 
in  favor  of  protection  to  manufactures. 

Our  protective  system  practically  establisked 
by  the  act  of  1816. 

Here  In  the  principles  and  provisions  of 
this  Act  of  April,  1816,  we  have  the  practi- 
cal foundation  of  the  American  policy  of  en- 
couragement of  home  manufactures,  the  prac- 
tical establishment  of  the  great  industrial 
system  upon  which  rests  our  present  national 
wealth  and  the  power  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  whole  people!  Here,  in 
this  Act,  supported  by  Henry  Clay,  by  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker,  and  by  Lowndes  and  .John 
C.  Calhoun !  Here,  in  this  Tariff  Act  passed 
by  Southern  votes,  by  the  votes  of  men  at  the 
time  national  and  patriotic  in  their  purposes 
and  views,  —  by  leading  spirits  of  the  South 
against  the  vigorous  protest  and  the  votes  of 
New  England'! 


PART  y. 

The  Tariffs  of  1824  and  1828—  The  Com- 
promise Tariff  of  1833  and  the  Conse> 
quent  Disasters  — The  Tariff  of  1842. 

The  great  Tariff  Acts  of  1824  and  1828  only 
increased  and  extended  and  strengthened  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1816,  while  preserv- 
ing its  principle  in  suppprt  of  its  beneficent 
national  purposes 7- the" encouragement  of  a 
system  of  home  industries  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

The  tariff  act  of  March  2,  1&33,  commonly 
known  as  the  compromise  tariff,  provided, 
for  a  biennial  reduction  of  duties  ori  all 
foreign  imports  which  shall  exceed  20  per 
cent  on  the  value  thereof  of  one  tenth  of 
such  excess  up  to  31st  Deceiiiber,  1842,  when 
the  residue  of  such  excess  should  be  de- 
ducted. This  was  the  principal  stipulation 
of  the  act.  Among  other  provisions  it  con- 
tained that  of  a  home  valuation  in  assessing 
dtities^a  provision  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  nullifying  adherents. 

The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1828  was 
peculiarly  odious  to  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  South,  which  kept  up  an  unceasing 
agitation  against  it,  threatening  nullification 
and  even  civil  war  if  it  was  not  repealed. 
This  threatening  attitude  of  South  Carolina 
unduly  alarmed  some  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection. It  led  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
act  of  March  2,  1833.  Henry  Clay,  the  author 
of  the  act,  believing  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion in  peril,  introduced  the  compromise  act 
as  a  means  of  preserving  that  principle.  In 
the  Senate,  in  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  Mr. 
Clay  urged:  "  The  main  object  of  the  bill  is 
not  revenue,  but  protection."  In  reply  to 
Senators  who  maintained  that  the  bill  aban- 
doned the  protective  principle,  Mr.  Clay 
declared  that  "the  language  of  the  bill 
authorized  no  such  construction,  and  that 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  inferring  that 
there  was  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protection."  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  a  staunch  protectionist  and 
supporter  of  the  bill,  said : 

"The  Government  cannot  be  kept  together  if  the 
principle  of  protection  wore  to  be  discarded  in  our 
policy,  and  declared  that  he  would  pause  before  he 
surrendered  that  principle  even  to  save  the  Union." 

And  Mr.  Clay  added : 

"  The  bill  assumes,  as  a  basis,  adequate  protection 
for  nine  years  and  leas  beyond  that  term.  Tne  friends 
of  protection  eay  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing 
to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years,  with  the  long  chapter  of 
accidente  beyond  that  period,  including  the  chance  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along  with  it 
a  conviction  corainon  to  all  of  the  utiUty  of  protection, 
and  in  consideration  of  it,  if,  in  1842,  none  of  these 
contingencies  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are  willing 
to  submit  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  with- 
the  maximum  of  20  per  cent. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  supporters  of  the  act ^— -to  preserve 
the  protective  principle,  believed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  in  danger. 

The  effects  of  the  compromise  tariff  of 
1833,  combined  with  those  of  President  Jiek- 
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son's  war  upon  the  established  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  Government,  were  very  disastrous. 
In  1840  all  prices  had  ruinously  fallen ;  pro- 
duction had  greatly  diminished,  and  in  many 
departments  of  industry  had  practically 
ceased ;  thousands  of  woricingmen  were  idle, 
with  no  hope  of  employment,  and  their 
families  suffering  from  want.  Our  farmers 
were  without  markets.  Their  products  rotted 
in  their  bams,  and  their  lands,  teeming  with 
rich  harvests,  were  sold  by  the  sheriff  for 
debts  and  taxes.  The  tariff  which  robbed 
our  industries  of  protection  failed  to  supply 
Government  with  its  necessary  revenues. 
The  national  treasury  in  consequence  was 
bankrupt,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  had 
sunk  very  low. 

.  Mr.  Calvin  Colton,  in  his  "Life  of  Henry 
Clay,"  describes,  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
times,  the  ruinous  condition  of  all  our  indus- 
tries in  1840,  resulting  from  the  combined 
influences  of  the  compromise  tariff  and  Jack- 
son's and  Van  Buren^s  financial  measures. 
Mr.  Colton  says : 

**  Mr.  Clay  states  the  average  depression  in  the 
v&lue  of  property  under  that  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted beiore  the  tarilf  of  182-1  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country,  a\.  jifty  per  cent.  The  revulsion  of  1837  pro- 
duced a  far  greater  havoc  than  was  experienced  in  the 
period  almve  mentioned.  The  ruin  came  quick  and 
fearful.  There  were  few  that  could  save  themselves. 
Property  of  every  description  was  parted  with  at  sacri- 
fices that  were  astounding,  and  as  for  the  currency, 
there  was  scarcely  any  at  all.  In  some  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania  the  people  were  obliged  to 
divide  bank-notes  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  so 
on,  and  agree  from  nect-ssity  to  use  them  as  money. 

"In  Ohio,  with  all  her  abundance,  it  was  hard  to 
get  money  to  p.ay  taxes. 

"  The  SherilF  of  Muskingum  County,  as  stated  by 
the  Gui-rnsey  Times,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  sold  at 
auction  one  four-horse  wagon,  at  $5.50;  ten  hogs  at 
64  cents  each;  two  horses  (said  to  be  worth  from  $50 
to  $75  each)  at  $2  each;  two  cows  at  $1  each;  a  barrel 
of  sugar  for  $1.50 ;  and  a  '  store  of  goods  *  at  that  rate. 

"In  Pike  County,  Mo,,  as  stated  by  the  Hannibal 
Journal,  the  sheriff  sold  three  horses  at  $1.50  each; 
one  large  ox  at  12^  cents;  five  cows,  two  steers,  and 
one  calf,  the  lot  at  $3.25;  twenty  sheep  at  13^  cents 
each;  twenty-four  hogs,  the  lot  at  25  cents;  one  eight- 
day  clock  at  $2.50;  lot  of  tobafcco,  seven  or  eight  hogs- 
heads, at  $5;  three  stacks  of  hay,  each,  at  25  cents; 
and  one  stack  of  fodder  at  25  cents." —  {Vot.  I.,  pp. 
65,  66.) 

The  United  States  Almanac  estimated  the 
losses,  in  four  years  from  1837,  On  five  de- 
scriptions of  capital  alone,  at  $782,000,000. 
In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  "Concivis,"  published  in 
New  York  in  1840,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
losses  from  the  same  causes  on  wool  ($20,- 
000,000),  cotton  ($1.30,000,000),  and  grain 
($150,000,000)  were  $300,000,000!  He  shows 
that  manufactures,  lands,  and  every  species 
of  property  and  labor  were  affected  to  a  like 
ruinous  extent. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840  the 
Whigs,  therefore,  made  the  tariff  the  princi- 
pal issue.  '  One  of  their  rallying  cries  was, 
"Two  dollars  a  day  and  roast  beef!"  The 
Democracy  was  badly  beaten ;  and  the  Whigs, 
on  August  30,  1842,  passed  a  tariff  which 
yielded  protection  to  our  nearly  ruined  indus- 
tries, and  rapidly  worked  a  restoration  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  through  a  revival  of 
its  industries  and  trade. 


PART  VI. 

Thte  Democratic  Trick  liy  which  it  be- 
came Possible  to  Repeal  the  Pro- 
tective Tariflf  of  1842,  and  to  Enact 
the  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  184«. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  protection",  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  President;  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee 
was  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  elec- 
toral vote' of  the  great  tariff  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  necessary  to  Polk's  success,  but 
he  was  on  record  against  protection.  In  the 
public  mind  he  was  believed  to  be  a  free- 
trader. The  Whigs  so  charged,  and  with 
great  force,  as  Polk  was  supported  by  the 
free-trade  Soutli,  and  by  every  free-trader  in 
the  country.  The  situation  was  a  difficult 
one  for  any  but  Democratic  reform.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Polk,  by  the  Democratic 
orators  and  press,  was  boldly  urged  as  a  better 
tariff  man  than  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  a  protec- 
tionist, and  Clay  was  denounced  as  having 
betrayed  protection  by  the  compromise  act 
of  1883.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Polk 
was  circulated :  — 

"Columbia,  Tenn.,  June  19, 1844. 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  recently  received  several  let- 
ters in  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  bubject  of  the 
tariff,  and.  among  others,  yours  of  the  3Uth  ultimo. 
My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  often  given  to 
the  public.  They  are  to  be  found  in  my  public  acts, 
and  in  the  public  discussions  in  which  1  have  partici- 
pated. I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  —  such  a 
one  as  will  yield  a  sufficient  amount  to  the  treasury  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically 
administered.  In  adjusting  the  details  of  a  revenue 
tariff,  1  have  heretofore  sanctioned  sucb  moderate  dis- 
criminating duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of 
revenue  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  reason- 
able incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  I  am 
opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for 
revenue.  Acting  upon  these  general  principles,  it  is 
well  known  that  I  gave  roy  support  to  the  policy  of 
Gen.  Jackson's  administration  on  this  subject.  I  voted 
against  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828.  I  voted  for  the  Act  of 
1832,  which  contained  modifications  of  some  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1828. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  gave  my 
assent  to  a  bill  reported  by  that  committee  in  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  making  further  modifications  of  the  Act  of 
1828,  and  making  also  discriminations  in  the  imposition 
of  the  duties  which  it  proposed. 

"That  bill  did  not  pass,  but  was  superseded  by  a 
bill  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Bill,  for  which 
1  voted.  In  my  judgment  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do 
80,  by  its  revenue  laws  and  all  other  means  within  its 
power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agrttiulture,  manufac 
tures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
I  heartily  approve  the  resolutions  upon  this  subject 
passed  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  lately 
assembled  at  Baltimore. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

"J.  K.  Kane,  Esq.,  Philadelphia." 

And  a  little  later  Polk's  letter  was  re- 
enforced  by  the  following  from  Judge  Mc- 
Candless,  an  important  and  influential  Dem- 
ocratic leader  of  the  State*  — 

Pittsburgh,  August  8,  1844. 

"  Gentlemen:  Your  cordial  invitation  of  the  30th 
ultimo  to  be  present  with  you  at  your  mass-meeting 
on  the  3d  of  September  came  to  hand  duriug  my 
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absence  in   the  northwestern  counties    of  PennsyU 
vania. 

'*  I  aasure  you  that  I  never  wr6te  an  apology  for 
my  inability  to  attend  any  public  aBsemblage  in' the 
■whole  course  of  my  political  careex  with  more  re- 
luctance than  I  do  this.  Clarion  has  not  only  been 
iirm  and  steadfast  in  her  adherence  to  Democratic 
principles,  but  she  lias  been  inflexible  in  her  love  and 
support  of  the  tariff — that  public  measure  which 
(aside  from  the  bank  question),  like  the  rod  of  the 
Prophet,  is  destined  to  swallow  up  all  other  topics  of 
poUtical  controversy.  You  have  properly  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  protective  principle  to  the 
success  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests oj  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  abandonment  of  that 
principle  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  compromise  bill,  you 
have  the  best  guaranty  that,  if  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  will  carry  out  the  principles  of  that  bill, 
and  afford  you  a  horizontal  duty,  to  enable  you  to 
contend  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Sweden  and  Russia. 
In  doing  so,  be  would  give  you  and  the  tariff  the  same 
support  that  the  rope  does  the  hanging  man  —  instant 


death,  and  without  '  benefit  of  clergy.'  Support 
him,  if  you  can ;  for  my  own  part,  I  eball  go  for  Polk 
and  Dallas,  "who  have  at  heart  the  true  interests  of 


Pennsylvania. 

"My  engagements,  gentlemen,  in  the  euprsme 
court,  will  prevent  me  from  attending  your  mass- 
meeting.  With  the  brightest  prospect  of  Democratic 
success— 20,000  mtyority,  I  nave  the  honor  to  be, 
truly  yours, 

"WILSON  McCANDLESS. 
•'  Messrs.  Adam  Mooney,  Sbth  Cloybb,  and  others, 

Committee." 

This  fraud  succeeded.  James  K.  Polk 
was  elected.  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of 
Miss.,  a  pronounced  Free-Trader,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  tariff  of  1842, 
under  which  the  country  had  so  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  prosperity,  was  repealed,  and  the 
Free-Trade  tariff  of  1846  enacted. 


PART   VII. 

Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Tariff  of  1816 
upon  all  Industrial  Interests. 

And  now  let  some  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  period  through  which  this  Free-Trade 
tariff  extended,  Democrats  and  Whigs,  in 
a  few  brief  extracts,  tell  the  story  of  disaster 
and  suffering  which  it  worked. 

Testimony  of  Henry  C.  Carey. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  an  able  writer  on 
Political  Economy,  in  his  **  The  Prospect, 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Commercial, 
and  Financial,  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1851,"  and  printed  in  1851,  during  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Free-Trade  tariff,  thus  describes 
its  disastrous  effects  upon  every  industrial 
interest : — 

"At  the  close  of  this  brief  period  of  real  'pros- 
perity '  [in  1846],  how  great  was  the  change.  Labor 
was  everywhere  in  demand.  Planters  had  large  crops, 
and  the  domestic  marltet  was  growing  with  a  rapidity 
that  promised  better  prices.  The  produce  of  the 
farm  was  in  demand,  and  prices  had  risen.  T'hB  con- 
sumption of  coal,  iron,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  Woollen 
cloth,  was  immense  and  rapidly  increasing,  while 
prices  were  falling  because  of  the  rapidly  improving 
character  of  the  machinery  of  production.  Produc- 
tion of  every  kind  was  immense,  and  commerce,  in- 
ternal and  external,  was  growing  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  Shipping  was  in  demand,  and  its  quantity 
was  being  augmented  at  a  rate  never  before  known. 
Roads  and  canals  were  productive.  Corporations  had 
been  resusciiated,  and  States  had  recominenced  pay- 
muuti  and  the  credit  of  the  Union  was  so  high  that  the 


same  persons  who  had  vilified  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  in  1842,  were  now  anxious 
to  secure  their  custom  on  almost  any  terras  —  baring 
become  as  fawning  now  as  before  they  bad  been  in- 
solent."—P.  35. 

And  again  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  says: 

"The  tariff  of  1846  has  caused  the  total  ruin  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  the  country.  It  tends  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  coal  and  the  iron,  the  cotton  and  the  woollen 
interests  ^  and  unless  its  progress  be  stayed,  at  that 
goal  we  must  soon  arrive,  as  must  be  admitted  even 
by  yourself.  For  all  this  we  should  elsewhere  lind 
some  compensation.  If  we  produce  less  coal  and  iron, 
we  should  have  more  wheat  to  sell.  If  we  make  less 
cotton  cloth,  we  should  export  more  cotton.  If  we 
make  less  woollen  cloth,  we  should  raise  more  wool. 
If  we  build  fewer  factories,  we  should  export  more 
tobacco.  If  we  build  fewer  furnaces,  we  should  export 
more  corn  and  pork;  and  all  these  things  we  must  do 
or  largely  diminish  our  consumption  of  cloth  and  iron, 
because  if  we  do  not  make  we  must  buy  them,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  producing  commodities  which 
their  producers  are  willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
them.  If  these  things  have  happened  there  may  be 
found  therein  some  compensation  for  diminished  pro- 
duction of  cloth  and  iron;  but  if  they  have  not  hap- 
pened then  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  vast 
destruction  we  have  witnessed  and  are  daily  witnessing. 

•'Have  they  happened?  Have  we  more  wheat ^o 
export?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  less  froip  year  to 
year.  Have  we  more  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  and 
pork  to  sell?    The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 

auantity  for  export  diniinishes  from  year  to  year.  The 
emand  for  ships  diminishes  and  the  demand  for  labor 
diminishes,  and  instead  of  this  country  becoming  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  an  asylum  for  the  down- 
trodden people  of  Europe,  it  becomes  from  year  to 
year  less  so;  and  with  the  diminution  of  immigration 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  persons  with 
whom  we  maintain  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  untram- 
melled by  the  interference  of  custom-house  officers. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1842  immigration  trebled,  and  with 
each  immigrant  we  estabUshed  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846  immigration  has  be- 
come stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  the 
number  of  arrivals  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is  little  greater 
than  it  was  three  years  before.  Perfect  free  trade  has 
ceased  to  extend  itself.  We  trade  now  with  a  million 
of  Europeans,  still  resident  in  Europe,  who,  but  for 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  would  now  be 
Americans."  —  P.  5. 

Testimony  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  for  protection. 

Kx-Representati\^  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the 
present  Mayor  of  New- York  City,  one  of  the 
ablest  Democrats  in  the  country,  is  probably 
at  present  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  He 
was  also  a  Democrat  in  1848,  but  under  the 
ruinous  operation  of  the  free-trade  tariff  of 
1846,  he  was  compelled  to  demand  protection 
as  the  only  means  of  a  restoration  of  pros- 
perity. At  a  public  meeting  in  Trenton, 
N.J.,  in  September,  1848,  Mr.  Hewitt  said: 

"  Labor  in  Europe  was  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  a  day;  in  this  country  three  or  foiy  times  that 
much.  The  average  wages  in  their  mills  is  a  little 
more  than  a  dollar  a  day  (now  $2).  Why  was  there 
this  difference  between  English  wages  and  American 
wages?  Because  some  eight  hundred  years  ago  Britain 
^vas  invaded  by  a  foreign  conqueror  who  seized  all  the 
laud  and  wealth  of  the  island,  and  devoted  \t  to  sustain 
a  royal  family  and  a  lauded  aristocracy,  and  compelled 
the  people,  the  serfs,  whom  they  made  worse  than 
slaves,  to  toil  for  them  for  the  merest  pittance  that 
would  keep  them  alive.  That  system  continues  to  this 
day,  the  people  still  toll  on  for  the  moat  niggardly 
wages,  and  the  great  part  of  their  earnings  goes  to  sus- 
tain the  Queen  in  her  pomp,  and  the  nobles  in  their 
spendthrift  idleness.  In  this  country  it  was  not  so. 
Our  forefathers  settled  here  as  men,  all  of  whom  were 
equal  to  each  other,  and  alt  of  whom  were  entitled  to 
the  products  of  their  labor.    Whatever  any  man  earned 
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was  his,  all  his,  and  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  taken  to 
flUBtaiD  a  monarch's  spleudor  or  au  idle  aristoct'aey. 
Under  this  system  the  colouies  grew  and  flourished, 
until  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  at 
home,  and  that  government  attempted  by  taxing  them 
to  take  from  them  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  just  as 
they  took  from  the  workmen  at  home  the  chief  part  of 
theirs.  That  attempt  our  fathers  resisted  by  arms,  and 
flaccesaf  ully.  But  in  these  days  the  attempt  is  renewed, 
and  by  our  own  Government;  they  are  endeavoring  to 
break  down  the  difference  of  English  wages  and  Amer- 
ican wages,  to  reduce  the  American  workman  from  his 
dollar  a  day  to  an  equality  with  the  Knglish  workman, 
who  receives  as  the  fruits  of  his  labor  only  a  paltry 
sbare,  while  the  remainder  is  taken  to  support  a  king 
and  nobility.  .  .  . 

"The  value  of  any  manufacture  is  made  up  entirely 
of  the  wages  paid  to  produce  it.  Coal  and  iron  in  the 
mines  cost  nothing.  They  are  the  free  gift  of  God. 
But  they  are  excavated  by  the  pick  and  shovel  of  the 
workman ;  by  bim  they  are  wheeled,  carted,  boated  to 
market;  by  the  workman  they  are  carritid  to  the  mill; 
by  the  workman  tbe  furnace  is  heated  and  charged; 
by  him  tbe  iron  is  puddled,  rolled,  put  up  for  market, 
carried  thither  and  sold-  It  is  labor,  labor,  labor  that 
conslitutea  every  addition  to  the  value  of  tbe  article, 
and  It  ia  the  man  who  bestows  that  labor  who  should 
enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  it. 

•*1  have  lately  been  in  New  England  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  contract  for  rails,  in  order  to  keep  the 
mitls  running  after  onr  present  contract  runs  out.  I 
offered  to  make  the  rails  at  the  very  lowest  price  at 
which  they  could  be  made  at  the  present  rate  of  "Wages. 
An  English  agent  came  there  and  underbid  me  and  got 
tbe  contract.  Thus,  for  want  of  a  protective  system. 
Is  the  money  sent  to  England  to  employ  English  work- 
men that  ought  to  have  come  hereto  employ  you.*' 

Mr.  Hewitt  said  he  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a  Demo- 
crat. Still  he  went  for  protection  now,  as  he  did,  and 
afi  his  party  did,  in  1844,  and  he  went  for  Gen.  Taylor 
t)ccause  he  would  sign  a  bill  to  protect  American 
labor.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  unreasonable  duty. 
He  only  asked  for  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween American  and  English  labor,  etc. 

Hewitt's  Protection  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Hewitt  closed  by  proposing  a  series  of 
resolutions  entbodying  the  general  principles 
he  had  advanced : 

**  Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  men 
who  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands,  hold  the  following  facta  and  principles  to 
be  undeniably  true,  viz. ; 

"That  natural  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  individual 
labor. 

*'  That,  therefore,  is  the  best  government,  and  the 
best  policy,  which  secures  to  the  hand  that  earns  it 
the  largest  possible  return  for  its  labor. 

*'That  tbe  superiority  of  free  institutions  and  eco- 
nomical government  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  the  average  wages  of  labor  are  from 
three  to  four  times  as  large  as  under  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe. 

"That  while  foreign  labor  is  paid  at  this  price,  it 
would  be  worse  than  insanity  to  adopt  any  policy  by 
which  the  wages  of  our  own  labor  should  be  reduced 
to  tbe  same  level,  because  ft  would  be  throwing  away 
all  the  advantages  secured  to  us  by  a  free  and  eco- 
nomical government. 

"That  if  the  whole  productive  industry  of  the 
country  were  employed  in  producing  the  articles  which 
we  sell  abroad,  which  are  mainly  breadstuffs  and 
provisions,  cott.in,  rice,  and  tobacco,  we  should  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  quantity  than  we  could  sell; 
foreign  markets  would  soon  be  glutted  ..with  these 
articles;  the  price  of  them  would  fall;  the  labor 
that  produced  them  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
receive  less  remuneration  than  it  now  does;  the  only 
stopping  point  in  the  declineof  wages  would  be  the 
starving  point,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
that  we  should  be  forced  to  give  equal  labor  for  equal 
labor,  ipstead  of  one  day's  labor  for  four,  as  we  have 
bi-en  doing  for  many  years. 

'^  That,  therefore,  if  we  would  keep  up  the  price  of 
labor,  we  cannot  employ  the  whole  productive  labor 
of  the  country  in  raising  such  articles  as  we  export; 
and  the  farmers,  of  all  men  ia  the  community,  arc 


most  interested  in  employing  in  some  other  way  that 
amount  of  labor  which,  if  devoted  to  agriculture, 
would  produce  a  glut,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  ijricea 
in  the  foreign  murk«tts;  and  that  the  only  way  in 
which  such  surplus  labor  can  be  employed  is  in  pro- 
ducing certain  manufactured  articles,  which  can  be 
bought  cheaper  in  foreign  countries,  not  because  It 
takes  less  labor  there  to  produce  them,  but  because 
that  labor  is  paid  for  at  a  less  price. 

"  That  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  tariff,  which 
properly  devised,  is  merely  a  system  whereby  the 
price  01  labor,  which  naturally  results  under  a  fi-ee 
and  economical  government,  is  prevented  from  being 
reduced  to  the  pauper  level  or  labor  which  just  ud 
naturally  results  under  governments,  where  the  first 
fruits  of  labor,  instead  of  being  secured  to  the  hand 
that  earns  them,  are  filched  away  in  order  to  maintain 
the  costly  splendor  of  thrones,  and  the  idle  extrava- 
gance of  an  enervated  aristocracy." 

A  little  later,  in  December,  1849,  Mr. 
Hewitt  repeats  the  story  of  ruin:  — 

"  And  first,  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  domestic 
iron  trade?  Is  it  actually  depressed  and  threatened 
with  ruin,  or  does  all  the  outcry  proceed  from  men 
who,  having  realized  'princely  fortunes'  annually, 
are  now  clamorous  because  their  profits  are  reduced 
to  reasonable  limits,  or  from  another  class  who,  having 
erected  works  in  injproper  locations,  desire  not  so 
much  to  make  iron  cheaply  as  to  build  up  villager  and 
speculate  in  real  estate?  Unduobtedly  to  some  ex- 
tent  there  are  such  cases,  .  .  .  but  as  to  the  groat  fact 
that  the  gresat  majority  of  establishments  judiciously 
located,  and  managed  with  proper, skill  and  economy, 
have  beeil  compelled  to  suspend  work  throughout  the 
land  for  want  of  remunerating  work,  there  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"Again,  of  fifteen  rail  mills  only  two  are  in  opera- 
tion, doing  partial  work,  and  that  only  because  their 
inland  position  secured  them  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, for  the  limited  orders  of  neighboring  railroads, 
and  when  these  are  executed  not  a  single  rail  mill  will 
be  at  work  in  the  land." 

Hon.  Joseph  Casey  of  Feitnsylvania  relates 
the  Kuin  of  the  Iron-trade. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1850,  Hon.  Joseph  Casey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  declared:  — 

"  The  whole  history  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Pennsylvania  shows  that  in  a  period  of  seventy-fivie 
years  there  have  been  erected  500  furnaces,  and  out  of 
them  177  failures,  or  where  they  have  been  closed  out 
by  the  sheriff.  Out  of  this  177  failures  124  of  them 
have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 
And  out  of  300  blast-furnaces  in  full  operation  when 
the  tariff  of  1846  was  enacted  into  a  law,  fully  one 
half  had  stopped  several  months  ago,  and  fully  50 
more  are  preparing  to  go  out  of  blast." 


PART  VIII. 

President  Fillmore's  Message  Askin?  a 
Restoration  of  Protection  as  a  Means 
to  Revive  Prosperity. 

President  Fillmore,  in  his  Annual  Message, 
dated  Dec.  2,  1851,  says:  — 

"  The  values  of  our  domestic  exports  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  exhibit  an  increase  of  $43,646,322.  At  first  view 
this  condition  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  would 
seem  to  present  the  most  flattering  hope  of  its  futui'e 
prosperity.  An  examination  of  the  details  of  our 
exports,  however,  will  show  that  the  increased  value 
of  our  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  to  be  found  in 
the  high  price  of  cotton  which  prevailed  during  the 
last  half  of  that  year,  which  price  has  since  declined 
about  one-half.  The  value  of  our  exports  of  bread 
stuffs  and  provisions,  which  it  was  supposed  thu 
incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and  large  importations  from 
abroad  would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallea  from 
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$68,701,921  in  1847  to  $26,051,373  in  1850,  and  to  $21,- 
848,653  in  1851,  with  a  strong  probability,  amounting 
almost  lo  a  certainty,  of  a  still  furtlier  reduction  in  the 
current  year.  The  aggregate  values  of  rice  exported 
during  the  last  iiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  also  exhibit  a  decrease  amounting  to 
$460,917,  which,  with  a  decline  in  the  values  of  the 
exports  of  tobacco  for  the  same  period,  makes  an 
aggregate  decrease  in  these  two  articles,  of  $1,156,751. 

"  The  policy  which  dictated  a  low  rate  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought  by  those  who 
promoted  and  established  it,  would  lend  to  benefit  the 
farming  population  of  this  country,  by  increasing 
the  demand  and  raising  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  in  foreign  marlietB. 

"The  foregoing  facts,  however,  seem  to  show  in- 
contestably  that  no  such  result  has  followed  the 
adoption  of  this  policy." 

In  a  subsequent  message,  President  Fill- 
more urges :  — 

*'In  my  first  annual  message  to  Congress  I  called 
your  attention  to  what  seemed  to  me  some  defects  in 
the  present  tariff,  and  recommended  such  modifications 
as  in  my  judgment  were  best  adapted  to  remedy  its 
evils  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  my  views  on 
this  important  question. 

"  Without  repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  ray 
former  message  in  favor  of  discriminating  protective 
duties,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  other  considerations  affecting  this  subject. 
The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign 
goods  upon  our  currency.  Most  of  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its  way  directly  to 
Europe  in  payment  for  goods  purchased.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  as  our  manufacturing  establishments  are 
broken  down  by  competition  with  foreigners,  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of  honest  and 
indurttriouB  citizens  are  thrown  out  of  employment; 
and  the  farmer,  to  that  extent,  is  deprived  of  a  home 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce.  In  the 
third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves 
the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market,  and 
he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  article  sent  here 
for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  im- 
ported from  England.  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
every  nation  must  depend  upon  its  productive  industry. 
The  farmer  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by  finding  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  products,  and  benefited  by  being 
able  to  exchange  them,  without  loss  of  lime  or  expense 
of  transportation,  for  the  manufactures  which  his 
comfort  or  couvenience  requires.  This  is  always  done 
to  the  best  advantage  where  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity jn  which  he  lives  is  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
But  most  manufactures  require  an  amount  of  capital 
aud  a  practical  skill  which  cannot  be  commanded  un- 
less they  be  protected  for  a  time  from  ruinous  compe- 
titiou  from  abroad." 


PART   IX. 

President    Buchanan's    Message  —  The 
Nation  Bankrupt  and  Without  Credit. 

President  Buchanan  at  the  close  of  this 
(lisastrovis  period,  in  his  annual  message,  also 
iripealed  for  protection  as  a  means  of  rebuild- 
ing our  dilapidated  industries  and  trade.  In 
his  annual  message  dated  Dec.  8,  1857,  he 
says: 

"  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congreps  our 
conslituents  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  health.' 
The  earth  has  y'elded  her  fruits  abundantly  and  has 
bountifully  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman. 
Our  great  staples  have  commanded  high  prices,  and, 
up  till  within  a  brief  period,  our  manufacturing,  min- 
eral, and  mechanical  occupations  have  largely  partaken 
of  the  general  prosperity.  We  have  possessed  all  the 
cl-mynts  of  material  wealth  in  rich  abundance,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  country, 
in  its  monetary  interests,  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed 
plenty  in  all  the  productious  and  in  all  the  elements  of 


national  wealth  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended, 
our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of 
different  Isinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  or  useful 
laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to 
want.  The  revenue  of  the  Government,  which  is 
chiefly  derived  from  duties  on  imports  from  abroad, 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  ver^  large  in  amount. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  a  loan  may  be  recfuired 
before  the  close  of  your  present  session ;  but  this, 
although  deeply  to  be  regretted,  would  prove  to  be  only 
a  slight  misfortune  when  compared  with  the  sufferiQg 
and  distress  prevailing  among  the  peopl.e.  With  this 
the  Government  cannot  fail  deeply  to  sympathize, 
though  it  may  be  without  the  power  to  extend  relief.? 

Xbe  National  treasury  bankrupt  —  The  Na- 
tional credit  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

As  In  1840  under  the  destructive  opera- 
tion of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  so  in 
I860,  under  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846,  the 
act  which  struck  down  our  industries  neces- 
sarily destroyed  our  trade,  and  failed  to  sup- 
ply the  Government  with  its  necessary  reve- 
nues. In  1860  the  National  treasury  was 
bankrupt,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  had 
fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb  in  our  financial  his- 
tory. A  treasury  statement  thus  gives  the 
figures  at  which  in  1860  our  treastuy  notes 
were  sold : 

At  6  per  cent $70,200 

At  7  per  cent 5,000 

At  8  per 'cent 24,500 

At  8t  percent 33,000 

At  8J  per  cent 10,000 

At  9  per  cent 65,000 

At  95  per  cent 10,000 

At  94  per  cent 160,000 

At  93  per  cent: 77,000 

At  10  per  cent 1,027,-iOO 

.■Vt  101  per  cent 266,000 

At  lOJ  per  cent 623,000 

At  103  percent... , „.     1,367,000 

At  11  per  cent 1,432,700 

At  12  per  cent 4,840,000 

Total $10,010,900 

And  thisjiis  the  inevitable  result  of  free- 
trade.  The  destruction  of  our  industries, 
reducing  our  laboring  classes,  manufactur- 
ing and  agricultural,  to  want  and  misery, 
the  ruin  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  that  of 
the  people  and  the  nation. 


PART  X. 

The  Morrill  Protective  TariflF of  1860  — 
Subsequent  Bepublican  Legislation  all 
Protective. 

In  1860  the  Republican  Party  came  into 
power,  and  passed  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act, 
which  Avas  firmly  based  upon  the  principle 
of  protection.  Since  then  many  changes  in 
the  law  have  been  made,  under  which  the 
tariff  duties  have  been  lowered  or  increased 
as  seemed  best  for  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  United  States,  while 
large  annual  reductions  of  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  tariff  duties  have  periodically 
been  made,  but  never  has  that  party  in 
making  such  changes  lost  sight  of  the  great 
American  principle  of  protection  —  of  proted- 
tion  to  the  manufacturer,  of  protection  to 
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the  artisan  and  mechanic,  of  protection  to  the 
farmer,  of  protection  to  the  laborer.  It  has 
ever  been  its  habit  when  malting  such 
changes  to  act  with  caution  and  considera- 
tion, and  to  give  patient  hearing,  before  tak- 
ing action,  to  the  representatives  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  laboring  interests.  Informa- 
tion thus  gained  from  the  body  of  the  people 
by  the  various  Republican  committees  on 
ways  and  means  has  enabled  them  to  prepare 
and  urge  to  passage  protective  tariff  measures 
grounded  in  wisdom  as  the  absolute  require- 
ments of  American  industry.  Hence  Eepub- 
■lican  legislation  on  the  subject  has  always 
been  satisfactory  to  the  American  people,  and 
whatever  changes  were  at  times  demanded 
by  an  increasing  surplus  in  the  Treasury  were 
slight  and  of  such  character  as  not  to  disturb 
the  industries  or  occupations  of  the  American 
workman.  But  when  the  Democratic  Party 
got  full  possession  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, their  restless  movements  to  change 
the  essential  principle  of  tariff  legislation 
from  protection  to  free  trade  at  once  affected 
American  industrial  interests,  and  most  dis- 
astrously, as  we  shall  presently  see. 


PART   XI. 

The  Morrison  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  1876 
—  The  Democratic  English  Free-Trade 
Death-Biow  aimed  at  American  Indus- 
tries. 

The  first  attempt  since  the  Rebellion  made 
by  the  Democrats  to  tinker  the  tariff  was  in 
1876,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Morrison  of  Ill- 
inois, then,  as  now,  Cliairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
He  introduced  to  the  Democratic  House  a 
tariff  bill  —  known  as  the  Morrison  Tariff 
Bill  —  which  had  been  drawn  for  him  by  the 
Free-Traders  and  others  interested  in  break- 
ing down  protection,  ruining  home  manu- 
facture, and  depriving  our  American  home 
labor  of  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
wliich  excited  great  alarm  at  the  time,  and 
had  its  share  in  leading  up  to  the  succeeding 
panic  and  hard  times.  By  Republican  efforts, 
however,  this  Morrison  Tariff  Bill  was  so  ef- 
fectually exposed  that  it  dared  not  afterward 
show  its  head.  From  Mr.  Hubbell's  speecli  a 
few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  what  was  in- 
tended by  this  Democratic  English  Free- 
Trade  Bill: 

"  The  so-called  Morrisou  tariff,  manufactured  in  New 
York  city,  by  order  of  the  Free-Trade  League,  under 
the.  inapiraiion  of  the  American  memberH  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cobden  Club,  etrikee  directly  at  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  aims  a  death-blow  at  many  of  our  important 
industries,  while  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  escape 
its  crippling  influences. 

Bates  of  reduction  of  duties. 

"  On  cotton,  unbleached,  from  5  cents  to2K  cents  per 

square  yard. 
On  cotton,  bleached,  from  5^  to  3K  cents  per  square 

yard  of  the  ordinary  sizes  and  forms. 
On  iron,  rolled,  one  half,  bar  iron  being  placed  at  one 

half  cent  per  pound. 


Pig  iron  reduced  from  $7  to  $5  per  ton,  or  about  30  per 

cent;  or  in  other  words,  on  iron  and  steel  from  30  to 

50  per  cent. 
On  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead  from  30  to  50  per 

cent. 
On  copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots  and  pigs  the  duties 

are  reduced  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents. 

Copper  ore  transferred  to  the  free  list. 
On  silk  and  silk  goods  — 

On  goods  paying  35  per  cent  reduced  to  25. 

40       "  "  30. 

«  "        60  and  60       "  "  40. 

Wools,  first  and  second  class  reduced  about  50  per 

cent. 
Marble,  in  blocks  and  slabs,  reduced  from  50  to  30  cents 

per  cubic  foot. 
Pencils  and  pens,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

AualjBis  of  the  Morrison  bill. 

"  An  analysis  of  the  Morrison  tariff,  under  a  com- 
parison with  the  rates  of  duty  in  1876,  gives  the  follow- 
ing results: 
Decrease  of  duty  from  the  actual  receipts 

of  the  fiscal  year  1875 $18,454,081.72 

Add  amount  of  duties  not  collected  dur- 
ing eight  months  and  three  days  under 
the  provisions  "  less  ten  per  cent  '*  — 

Cotton  goods $    700,907.04 

Iron  aud  steel 3,591,465.69 

Copper 3,190.16 

Lead 545,887.23 

Wool 2,863,551.40 

$7,705,001.52 

$26,159,083.24 
Increase  of  duty 20,038,580.85 

Decrease  of  duty $6,120,502.39 

Taxing  tlie  poor  man's  breakfast  table 

*'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  duty  is 
not  upon  goods  now  paying  duties,  but  mainly  upon 
tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  ever  ought  to  be,  so  long  as  they  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  home  products  of  the  same  articles. 
The  amount  of  duty  proposed  to  be  collected  from 
those  two  items  is  $19,216,701.14.  So,  in  future,  if  the 
proposed  [Morrison]  tariff  goes  into  operation,  the 
poor  man's  family  will  be  taxed  heavily  for  these  two 
important  articles  of  daily  consumption." 

Outside  tea  and  coffee,  increased  duties  only 
$831,879,  while  decrease  for  the  year  over 
$26,000,000. 

"Aside  from  the  tax  proposed  to  be  levied  on  tea 
and  coffee,  the  increased  duties  amount  to  only 
$821,879.71,  while  the  decrease  for  the  year  is  over 
$26,000,000.  Practically,  however,  even  if  tea  and 
coffee  should  not  be  taxed,  there  will  be  little  orno 
decrease  in  the  aggregate  receipts.  The  duties  from 
the  increase  of  importations,  now  unusually  large,  will 
overcome  the  reductions  proposed  in  the  tariff,  and  in 
a  very  few  years  return  a  larger  custom  revenue  than 
that  now  collected.  The  Morrison  tariff  is  an  invita- 
tion to  foreign  manufacturers  to  surfeit  our  markets 
with  imported  war6s,  and  the  opportunity  will  be 
promptly  embraced.  The  extent  of  its  evil  tendencies 
can  scarcely  be  measured,  and  the  country  now  appeals 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  to  save  the  people  from 
a  practical  realization  of  its  fearful  consequences." 


PART   XII. 

The  Wood  Free-Trade  Tariff  Bill  of 
1878  —How  it  injured  Industrial  In- 
terests —  Mills'  Free-Trade  Resolution 
—  Votes  on  Both. 

The  Wood  Tariff  Bill  of  1878  undoubtedly 
did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  unset- 
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tie  values,  to  destroy  confidence  in  our  indus- 
tries, to  make  capital  timid  of  investment, 
and  to  react  with  cruel  effect  upon  the  me- 
chanic and  laboring  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country.  At  first  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  land  proceeded  as  usual, 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  merely  one  of 
the  usual  clap-trap  devices  of  Democracy  to 
secure  some  little  political  strength  in  certain 
localities,  and  that  there  was  no  serious  pur- 
pose in  it.  But  after  a  while  apprehension 
was  aroused,  and  petition  after  petition  came 
in  from  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  dep- 
recating and  protesting  against  any  change 
^in  the  wise  tariff  act  which  had  been  given 
to  the  country  by  the  Republican  Party. 
Deaf  to  these  appeals,  and  refusing  to  give 
audience  to  the  delegations  which  came  to 
Washington  in  the  interests  of  the  trades 
and  of  labor,  Mr.  Wood  and  his  Democratic 
friends  continued  defiantly  to  press  his  ini- 
quitous, illy-digested  tariff  bill  in  the  inter- 
ests of  foreigners  and  foreign  importers,  and 
against  the  interests  of  our  tradesman  and 
workingmen,  and  the  people  generally.  Re- 
publicans did  all  they  could  to  refuse  the 
measure  any  consideration  whatever,  but  at 
last,  on  the  20tli  March,  1878,  Mr.  Wood  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  bill  before  the  House. 
Upon  his  motion,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
making  his  bill  the  special  order  for  Thurs- 
day, April  4,  and  to  continue  from  day  to  day 
until  disposed  of.  The  vote  by  which  this 
resolutiou  was  f^greed  to  was  137  yeas  to  114 
nays,  Of  the  yeas  there  were  122  Democrats, 
and  only  15  Republicans;  of  the  nays,  104 
Kepublicars,  and  only  10  Democrats.  Thus, 
in  .spite  of  tlie  almost  solid  Republican  vote 
against  giving  this  crude  bill  a  hearing,  an 
almost  solid  Democratic  vote  brought  it 
before  the  House,  and  gave  it  a  chance  of 
being  enacted  into  a  law.  The  Democrats 
who  voted  to  make  the  bill  a  special  order 
are  as  follows :  — 

Messrs.  Acklen^  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning,  IT.,  P. 
SiU,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Blount, 
Boone,  Bouck,  Bi'ight,  Buckner,^  Cabell,  J.  ir.  Cald- 
well, W.  P.  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Chalmers,  A.  A. 
Clarke,  J.  B.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Cobb,  Cook, 
CoDert,  S.  S.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittender..,  Culberson, 
l/avidson,  J.  J.  Pans,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas, 
Durham,  Eden,  Eickhoff,  Ellis,  Felton,  E.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  Forney,  Oarth,  Gause,  Gibson,  Giddings,  Gun- 
ter,  A.  II.  Hamilton,  Ilardenberg,  II.  R.  Ilarris, 
J.  T.  Ilarris,  Harrison,  Hart,  Hartridge,  Hartivell, 
Uenkle,  Ilem-y,  A.  S.  Ileioitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Herbert, 
Hooker,  House,  Ilunton,  F.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Kenna, 
Kiramell,  Knott,  G.  M.  Landers,  Ligon,  Lockwood, 
Luttrell,  Lynde,  Manning,  Martin,  Mayham, 
McMahon,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Morse, 
Muldroio,  Mailer,  Phelps,  C.  K.  Potter,  Quinn,  Pea, 
Reagan,  A.  V.  Rice,  Riddle,  W.  M.  Robbins,  Roberts, 
Robertson,  Sayler,  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton, 
Slemons,  W.  E.  Smith,  Southard,  Springer,  Steele, 
Stephens,  Swa7i,  Throckmorton,  R.  W.  Tolvnshend, 
Tucker,  Turner,  R.  B.  Vance,  Veeder,  Waddell, 
Warner,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton,  A.  S.  Williams, 
J.  Williams,  J.  JV.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  B.  A. 
Willis,  F.  Wood,  and  Young. 

The  panic  it  occasioned  —Gallant  fight  by  the 
llepublicans  for  the  laboring  man. 

The  Republicans,  however,  continued  to 
fight  the  monstrous  iniquities  proposed'  by 
this  bill,  and  finally,  after  a  long  and  doubt- 


ful contest  —  during  which  many  of  oiu'  most 
important  industries  languished,  hundreds  of 
business  houses  were  forced  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, hundreds  of  others  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  laboring  people  were  deprived  of  the 
chance  to  earn  their  daily  bread  ^  succeeded 
in  killing  this  baleful  Democratic  measure. 
On  the  .-)lli  of  June  1878,  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  bis  Democratic  colleagues,  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  bill  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  134  yeas  to  120  nays.  Of  the  134  yeas,  115 
were  Republicans  and  only  19  Democrats. 
Of  the  120  nays,  113  were  Democrats  and 
only  7  Republicans.  The  Democratic  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  was  therefore  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  six  for  it  to  every  one  against 
it!  The  Republican  vote  against  the  bill  was 
in  the  proportion  of  about  sixteen  against  to 
every  one  for  it!  The  names  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  voted  against  killing  the  bill  were 
as  follows : 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Acklen,  Aik-'.n,  Atkins,  Banning, 
Beebe,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bland,  Bliss,  Blount, 
Boone,  Bragg,  Bright,  Buckner,  Cabell,  J.  W.  Cald- 
well, W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler,  Carlisle,  Chalmers, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Cobb,  Cook,  Covert,  S.  S.  Cox, 
Cravens,  Crittenden,  CiUberson,  Davidson,  Dean, 
Dibrell,  Dickey,  Eden,  Eickhoff,  Elam,  Ellis,  Ewing, 
Felton,  E.  B.  Finley,  Forney,  Franklin,  Fuller, 
Garth,  Gause,  Gibson,  Giddings,  Goode,  Gunter, 
A.  H.  Hamilton,  II.  R.  Harris,-^.  T.  Harris,  Harri- 
son, Hart,  Hartridge,  Ilartzel,  Hatcher,  Ilenkle, 
Henry,  A.  S.  Heieitt,  O.  W.  Hewitt,  Herbert,  Hooker., 
House,  F.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Kenna,  Kimmell, 
Knott,  Ligon,  Luttrell,  Martin,  Mayham,  McKenzie,^ 
Mc3Iahon,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan-^  Morrison,  Mut-;} 
drow.  Mutter,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Phelps,  C.  N.  Patter,^ 
Pridemore,  Rea,  Reagan,  A.  V.  Rice,  Riddle,  W.  M. 
Robbins,  Sayler,  Shelley,  Singleton,  W.  E.  Smith, 
Southard,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Swan,  Throck- 
morton, R.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker,  R.  B.  Vance, 
Waddell,  G.  C.  Walker,  Warner,  Whitthorne,  Wiggin- 
ton, A.  S.  Williams,  J.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  B.  A. 
Willis,  F.  Wood,  Yeates,  Young. 

Infamous  intentions  of  the  Democratic  Eng- 
lish tariir  policy  — ■  Proposed  reduction  of 
duties  by  the  bill  15  per  cent  —  Further 
reduction  of  35  per  cent  contemplated. 

In  order  to  see  that  the  object  of  Fernando 
Wood's  Tariff  Bill  and  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  ultimately  so  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
customs  duties  as  to  completely  destroy  the 
principle  of  protection,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  hip  speech  delivered  in  the  House, 
April  9,  1878,  in  support  of  that  monstrous 
measure.  '  Speaking  of  the  present  rates  of 
duties,  this  Democratic  leader  airily  said: 

*' I  recognize  an  implied  moral  right  to  f^ little  longer 
continuation  of  tbe  favor  which  they  afford  to  the 
manufacturing  interests.  The  bill  reported  affects 
them,  so  fur  as  the  rates  of  duties  are  concerned,  but 
little.  Its  reductions  are  trifling  as  compared  to  what 
they  should  be,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  could  well 
afford  t6  bear.  If  I  bad  the  power  to  commence  de 
novo,  I  should  reduce  tbe  duties  50  per  cent  Instead  of 
less  than  15  per  cent  upon  an  average,  as  now  pro- 
posed." 

Here  is  an  a'dmisslon  that  his  Tariff  Act,  for 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Democrats  voted 
so  strongly.contemplated  an  average  reduction 
of  about  15  per  cent,  with  a  further  future 
reduction  of  more  than  twice  that  amount, 
when,  if  ever,  the  administration,  as  well  as 
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both  branches  of  Congress,  should  pass  under 
Democratic  control.  The  *'  little  longer  con- 
tinuation" of  the  "favor"  of  the  15  per 
cent  reduction  plainly  refers  to  that  period, 
should  it  ever,  unfortunately  for  our  manu- 
facturing industries  and  the  people  who  get 
their  daily  bread  by  them,  arrive. 

Another  vote  showing  the  ^English  free- 
trade  views  of  Democracy. 

Another  very  instructive  vote  was  that 
which  was  cast  in  the  House  Dec.  1,  1877, 
than  which  nothing  could  more  forcibly  prove 
the  real  antagonism  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
to  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer, 
and  their  dislike  of  that  system  of  protection 
which  the  Republican  party,  has  always  af- 
forded to  the  American  workingman,  by 
protecting  the  manufacturing  interests  which 
employ  him,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. At  that  date,  upon  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Mills  (a  Democrat),  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  "  to  so  revise 
the  tariff  as  to  make  it  purely  and  solely  a 
tariff  for  revenue"  and  not  for  protection, 
the  vote  stood:  yeas,  67;  nays,  76.  Of  the 
67  yeas,  60  were  Democratic  and  only  7  Re- 
publican. Of  the  76  nays,  54  were  Kepublican 
and  only  12  Democratic. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  Democrats 

who  voted  for  this  anti-protective  resolution: 

L,      Messrs.  If.  P.  Bell,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bland, 

W.poone,  Bragg,  Buckner,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Cald- 

mwell,  J.  B.    Clark,  jun.,   Cobb,   Cravens,    Culberson, 

§\^ibrell,    Dickey,    Douglas,   Durham,    Eden,   Elam, 

Felton,    Forney,    Franklin,    Fuller,    Qarth,    Qause, 

Qiddings,  Glover,  Goode,  A.  H.  Hamilton,  Sartzell, 

^  Hatcher,  House,  J.   T.  Jones,  Kenna,  Knott,  Ligon, 

^.iLuttrell,  Martin,  McKenzie,  Mills,  Morrison,  Pride- 

t.jnore,   Reagan,  Riddle,  Robertson,    iSayler,    Scales, 

i^^jSingleton,   Slemons,  W.  E.  Smith,  Springer,  Steele, 

''Throckmorton,    R.    W.    Townshend,    Turner,  R.  B. 

]■   Vance,  Waddell,  Whiithome,  J.  If.  WiUiamSt  A,  S. 

;   Willis, 


PART   XIII. 

Hurd^s  Resolutians  (1880)  to  Restore  the 
Ruinous  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  1846. 

Dec.  6,  1880,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Hurd,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution :  — 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  StateH  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  any  tariff  levied  by  the  CongreBs  should 
be  regulated  by  the  following  principles :  — 

"FirHt.  A  tariff  in  atax  upon  imported  goode,  which 
is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  the  importer 
always  adds  to  the  selling  price  the  amount  of  duty 
paid;  being  a  tax  paid  by  the  citizen,  it  ought,  there- 
rire,  not  to  be  imposed  except  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  Government,  and  only  that  tariff  ought  to  be  levied 
which  will  with  the  least  burden  to  the  people  provide 
the  neceseary  revenue. 

'*  Second.  A  tariff  for  protection,  so  called,  does  not 
in  most  caues  protect  the  interest  It  pretends  to  foster; 
whileat  first  it  may  bring  large  profits  to  those  engaged 
In  the  manufacturing  which  is  assumed  to  be  protected, 
it  soon,  by  these  very  profits,  invites  many  persons 
into  the  business,  from  which  result  over-production, 
overstocking  of  the  market,  low  prices,  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  shutting  down,  at  least  temporarily, 
of  the  workshops,  embarrassment  to  the  proi)rietor, 
and,  in  many  instances,  final  bankruptcy,  in  which  the 
large  profitB  made  at  first  are  swallowed  up,  and  the 


hirge  wages  at  first  paid  workingman,  if  saved  up  at 
all,  are  consumed  in  waiting  for  a  business  revival, 
which,  if  it  does  come,  will  inevitably  be  attended  by 
the  same  consequences. 

"Third.  A  protective  tariff  does  not  increase  the 
wages  of  workingmen,  as  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing facts :  First,  in  England  since  the  policy  of  free 
trade  has  been  adopted  the  wages  of  laborers  have 
been  higher  than  when  the  system  of  protection  pre- 
vailed ;  second,  in  Germany,  where  there  is  a  protective 
tariff,  the  wages  are  lower  than  in  countries  without 
tariff,  or  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  and,  third,  the 
average  wages  of  the  American  laborer  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  tariff  have  for  the  ten  years  last 
past  been  less  (allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  cur- 
rency) than  under  a  revenue  tariff  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

"  Fourth.  A  protective  tariff  builds  up  one  citizen 
at  the  expense  of  another,  for  every  dollar  of  additional 
price  the  protection  enables  the  raanutacturer  to  charge 
must  be  paid  by  another  citizen.  Such  a  discrimina- 
tion against  one  and  in  favor  of  another  a. government 
ought  not  to  make.  A  protective  tariff  which  prpticcta 
unecLually  works  injustice.  A  protective  tariff  which 
protects  all  equally  is  superfluous,  for  if  all  ar^  equally 
protected  they  are  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as 
though  they  had  received  no  protection  at  all. 

"Fifth.  A  protective  tariff  disturbs  the  operation  of 
the  primal  law  of  trade  which  governs  all  exchanges 
by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  articles  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  openly  and  shamelessly  violates  the 
principle  that  every  man  has  a  right,  subject  only  to 
governmental  necessities,  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  where  he  can  get  the  best  price. 

•'  Sixth.  The  present  protective  tariff  has  driven 
the  American  carrying  trade  from  the  high  seas,  by. 
enhancing  the  price  of  the  materials  which  enter  Into' 
the  construction  of  vessels,  so  that  American  ship- 
builders cannot  compete  with  foreigners  engaged  In 
the  same  business. 

"Seventh.  A  protective  tariff  increases  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  crime  of  smuggling,  which,  with  our 
extensive  water  frontier  and  weak  Nav^,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent,  and  by  the  commission  of  which  Ais- 
honest  men  are  made  rich  by  violating  the  law,  and 
honest  men  are  made  poor  by  obeying  it.  , 

"Eighth.  A  protective  tariff  shuts  out  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  supplied  with  their 
manufactured  goods  by  England.  Our  best  interests 
demand  that  the  protective  barrier  our  legislation  has 
erected  shall  be  broken  down,  that  American  skill  and 
enterprise  may  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufactures  everywhere.  Our  manufactures 
need  more  an  increase  of  market,  by  which  foreign 
capital  can  be  brought  into  this  country,  than  protec- 
tive legislation,  which  takes  money  from  oneAmeri- 
can  pocket  to  put  it  into  another. 

"Ninth.  To  the  end  that  the  present  tariff  shall  be- 
come one  for  revenue  only,  the  following  changes 
should  be  made  :  First,  on  all  dutiable  articles  produ- 
cing little  or  no  revenue  to  the  government,  the  duty 
should  be  returned  to  a  revenue  basis,  or  they  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list;  second,  the  duty  upon 
tea  and  coffee  should  be  restored,  and  to  the  extent 
that  this  duty  produces  revenue  to  the  Government  the 
duty  should  be  removed  from  saXi  and  clothing,  and 
other  articles  indispensably  necessary  in  domestic 
life." 

This  resolution,  in  its  language  and  pro- 
positions, was  manifestly  intended  as  a  stump 
speech  in  favor  of  the  ruinous  free-trade 
tariff  of  1846.  But  Mr.  Hurd  misstates  the 
facts.  His  fundamental  proposition  is  gross- 
ly false.  The  duty  upon  the  imported  article 
is  not  a  tax  upon  the  consumer.  As  a  rule, 
the  duty  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, but  by  practically  excluding  the  for- 
eign article,  and  stimulating  home  competi- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  protection, 
the  cost  to  the  consumei*  of  the  domestic 
article  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Again  and 
again  has  that  fact  been  demonstrated  in  the 
House,  iu  Mr.  Kurd's  presence. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Hurd's  series  of  propositions 
is  simply  a  revamping  of  the  old  and  ex- 
ploded pro-slavery  free-trade  theories  of  the 
notorious  Colleton  Address.  They  conse- 
quently embrace  nothing  new.  They  simply 
restate  a  few  of  the  many  wretched  fallacies 
in  which  the  pro-slavery  free-traders,  those 
old  seditious  and  traitorous  enemies  of  labor 
and  the  nation,  delighted  in  discussing  the 
tariff  —  like  the  one  invented  by  the  famous 
Hayne,  that  "a  tariff  on  imports  was  a  tax 
on  exports,"  etc.  They  have  no  foundation 
upon  which  they  can  be  maintained,  but  are 
opposed  by  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
all  nations —  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  which 
proclaim  that  their  adoption  everywhere  has 
been  uniformly  attended  by  ruin  alike  of 
people  and  nation. 

We  will  give  a  few  illustrations  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Duell  of  New  York,  in  the 
House,  of  April  13,  1872.     Mr.  Duell  says,  — 

"  Before  the  manufacture  of  window-glass  was  pro- 
tected, it  coBt  the  consumer  $12  a  box.  A  heavy  duty 
was  Jairt  upon  it  by  the  tariff  of  1842  (which,  accord- 
ing to  the  free-trade  theorj',  ought  largely  to  have  in- 
creased its  price),  when,  behold,  the  price  fell  to  $3. 
Whose  theory  did  this  establish?  According  to  the 
theory  of  free-trade  here  was  a  result  perfectly  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable.  On  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection the  thing  was  perfectly  plain.  As  soon  as  the 
duty  imposed  secured  a  market  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  glass,  they  went  to  work  with  all  their 
force,  each  seeking  his  own  profit,  and  all  free  to  make 
and  sell  it  as  they  could,  when  the  astonishing  power 
of  competition  soon  effected  the  great  reduction  in 
price. 

*'In  1844  the  duty  on  English  common  bar-iron  was 
$25  per  ton  or  68  per  cent,  and  its  price  was  then  $61.83 
per  ton.  The  price  less  the  duty  would  leave  $30.63 
as  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  iron.  In  1846  the 
duty  was  lowered  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  1857  to  24  per 
cent.  According  to  the  free-trade  theory  the  result  of 
this  reduction  of  the  tariff  should  have  been  to  reduce 
the  price  of  iron  just  to  the  extent  of  the  decrease  in 
duty.  But  the  fact  is  quite  different,  as  the  following 
comparison  will  prove ;  iu  1844,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
duty  on  Enelisb  bar-iron  was  $25  a  ton,  and  the  prime 
cost  was  $36,83.  In  1846  the  duty  was  reduced  to  30 
per  cent,  or  more  than  one  half,  which  was  equal  to  a 
duty  of  $10.42  per  ton,  instead  of  $25.  The  price  of 
iron  ought  therefore  to  have  gone  down  to  $26.41,  or 
to  $36.83  less  the  $10.42  duty,  if  the  free-traders  are 
right  in  their  theories.  But  instead  of  this  the  cost  of 
production  actually  increased  to  $54.80  per  ton,  an  ad- 
vance ol'.-$17.97  per  ton." 

And  so  on  in  many  other  illustrations  of 
these  facts.  [See  Mr.  DueWs  speech  in  Cong. 
H^covd   etiC  1 

Like 'the  Wood  Free-Trade  Tariff  Bill  of 
187S,  this  Hurd  joint  resolution  was  intro- 
duced to  strike  down  the  industries  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  impoverish  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  our  loyal  people  —  all  to  open  a 
market  to  the  British  trader.  The  resolu- 
tions however  came  to  naught. 


PART  XIV. 


Republican  Tariif-Commission  Act  of 
1882  — Totes  in  both  Houses  — Demo- 
cratic Attempt  to  Substitute  tlic  Free- 
Trade  Tariff  of  1840, 

The  foUowini;  Act,  known   as  the   Tariff 
Commission  Act  of  1882,  was  passed  in  that 


year  by  the  Republican  House  and  approved  , 
by  the  President. 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  question  of  the  tariff. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
nentativeft  o/the  United  State n  of  America  in  Congreait 
anfiemhledf  That  a  commisHion  is  hereby  created  to 
be  called  the  '  Tariff  Commission,'  to  consist  of  nine 
members, 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appoint  nine  commisBionerB  from  civil  life,  one  of 
whom,  the  fir»)t  named,  shall  be  the  president  of  the 
commission.    Tbe  commissioners  shall  receive  as  com- 

f)en8ation  for  their  servfces  each  at  the  rate  of  ten  dol- 
ars  per  day  When  engaged  in  active  duty,  and  actual 
travelling  apd  other  necessary  expenses.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  employ  a  stenographer 
and  a  messenger;  and  the  foregoing  compensation  and 
expenses  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys  in  tbe  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

•'  Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sion to  take  into  consideration  and  to  thoroughly 
investigate  all  the  various  questions  relating  to  tbe 
agricultural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  industrial  interests  of  tbe  United  States, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  tbe  existing 
tariff,  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  examining  the  matters  which  may 
come  before  it,  said  commission,  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
its  inquiries,  is  empowered  to  visit  such  different  por- 
tions and  sections  of  the  country  as  it  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  make  to  Con- 
gress final  report  of  the  results  of  its  investigation,  and 
tbe  testimony  taken  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  same,  not 
later  than  the  first  Monday  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two;  and  it  shall  cause  tbe  testi- 
mony taken  to  be  printed  from  time  to  time  and  dis-  ;' 
tributed  to  members  of  Congress  by  the  Public  Printer,  . 
and  Bhall  also  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  Coo- 
gress  two  thousand  copies  of  its  final  report,  together 
with  the  testimony.** 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  resisted  at  ^ 
every  step  by  the  Democracy,  by  multiplying  ; 
amendments,  by  debate  in  which  they  de- 
nounced the  principle  and  practice  of  pro- 
tection, and  by  their  votes  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress. 

The  House  passes  the  bill  May  6, 1882— yeas 
151,  nays  83. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Anderson,  Atherton,  Bar- 
bour, Barr,  Bayne,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Bowman,  Brewer, 
Biiggs,  Browne,  Brumm,  Buck,  J.  C.  Burrows,  Jos. 
H.  ButTows,  Butterworth,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell, 
Candler,  Caunou,Carpeuter,Chace,  Chapman,  Ctardy, 
Crapo,  Culleu,  Curtin,  Darrall,  Dawes,  Deering,  De- 
Motle,  Dezendorf,  Dingley,  Dwight,  BlUs,  Ermtn- 
trout,  Errett,  C.  B.  Farwell,  Ford,  George,  Qibnon, 
Godshalk,  Grout,  Guentber,  Hali,  Haimer,  //.  iS. 
Harrift,  Haseltine,  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hazlelon,  Heilraaii, 
Henderson,  Hepburn,  G.  ir.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hiscock, 
Iloblitzelt,  Iloge,  Horr,  Hubbell,  Hubbs,  Humphrey, 
Jacobs,  P.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kelly, 
Kenna,  Ketcham,  Klotz,  Lacey,  Lewis,  Lord,  Lynch, 
Marsh,  McClure,  McKiuley,  McLane,  S.  K.  Miller, 
Moove,  Morse,  Morey,  Mangrove,  Murrh,  MutchifV, 
Neal,  Norcvoss,  O'Neill,  Pacheco,  Page,  Payson,  Peele, 
Pierce,  Pound,  i*rescott,  Randall,  Ranney,  li-ay,  Reed, 
T.  M.  Rice,  W.  W.  Rice,  Rich,  Ritchie,  G.  D.  Robin- 
sou,  J.  S.  Robinson,  Ross,  Ryan,  Russell,  Hcovilte, 
Scranton,  Shalleubeiger,  Shelley-^  Sherwiu,  Shuitz, 
Skinner,  A.  Hevr  Smith,  J.  H.  Smith,  A'pfer,  Spooner, 
Steele,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  l^albott,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
W.  G.  Thompson,  A.  Townsend,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Upde- 
gniff,  Up^on,  Valentine,  Van  Horn,  Van  Vorhia, 
Wadsworth,  Wait,  Walker,  Ward,  Watson,  Webber, 
J.J).  \Vhite,  C.  G.  Williams,  Willitts,  Wilson,  0.  D.  , 
Wise,  M.  R.   Wise,  W.  Wood,  T.  L.  Young— lot. 

Nays  — Messrs.  Aik*-n,  AtJcin,  Armjield,  Beach, 
Belford,  Belmont,  Beltzhoover,  Berry ,  Bland,  Slount, 
MragQt    Buchanan^    J^uckneVt     Caldwellt     Cariislet 
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Clark,  J.  C  tHements,  Cobb,  Colerick,  Cook,  S.  S.  Cox, 
W.  It.  Cox,  Cravens,  Culberson,  CuttB,  Davidmn,  L. 
H.  Damn,  Deunter,  Dibble,  Duwd,  Dunn,  Donnell, 
Evins,  S.  S.  Farweli,  Finley,  Forney,  Garrison,  Oun- 
ter,  N.  J'  Hammond,  Uardenbergh,  Hatch,  Jlerbfrt, 
Bemdon,  Abram  JS.  Hewitt,  Houne,J.  K.  Jones,  King, 
Knott,  iMtham,  Leedom,  LeFevre,  Manning,  Jlatson, 
McCoid,  McKeneie,  MvMillin,  Mills,  Monty,  Morrison, 
Mouiton,  Muldrow,  Oates,  Orth,  Phister,  Reagan, 
Scales,  Shackle/ord,  Singleton,  li.  Otho,  Spri7iger, 
,Stockslager,  F.  B.  Thompson,  jr.,  Tillman,  R.  W. 
Townsend,  Tucker,  Oscar  Txtmer,  T.  TJpdegraff, 
Vance,  R.  Warner,  Washburn,  Wellborn,  Whitt/iome, 
T.  Williams,  Willis  ~'SZ. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  May  9, 188S  —  yeas 
35,  uays  19. 

Yeas  — Messrs.  Aldrich,  AUieou,  Anthony,  Blair, 
Cameion  of  AViseoneiu,  Conger,  Davis  of  West  Vir- 
giuia,  Dawes,  Frye,  Gorman,  Groome,Jia\c,  Hampton, 
Hawley,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  Johnston,  Jones  ot 
Nevada,  Kellogg,  Lapham,  McDill,  McMillan,  McPher- 
Hon,  Mauone,  Miller  of  California,  Miller  of  New 
York,  Mitclieli,  Morrill,  Piatt,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Sewell, 
fcjiiermau,  Windom  —  35. 

Nays— Messrs.  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke, Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, ^a7'iey,  George,  Grover,  Harris,  Ingalls,  Jack- 
Hon,  Jonas,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Fugh,  Slater,  Vance, 
Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Walker— 1^. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  the  Free-Trade 
Tariff'  of  184B  for  the  Coniiuissiun  Bill. 

On  May  6,  lbS2,  i^rior  to  the  passage^  the 
Tariff  Commission  Bill  aforesaid 
democrat,  from  Texas,  moved 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  instructions  to  report  within 
thirty  days  a  bill  framed  upon  the  following 
instructions,  which  embraced  practically  the 
provisions  of  the  Free-Trade  Tariff  of  1846 : 

''1.  Thattio  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is 
neci'HS.try  for  the  wants  of  the  Government  economi- 
cally adtiiinistered. 

•'2.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above 
the  lowest  rale  that  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
fever)  ue. 

**3.  That  below  such  rate  diFcrimination  may  be 
made  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties,  or,  for  impera- 
tive reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
ihosc  free  from  all  duty. 

"  4.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  im- 
posed on  luxuries. 

•■5.  That  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished,  and 
fid  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place,  care  be- 
ing uiken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  invoices  and 
undervaluittion,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual 
market  value. 

•*6.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to 
operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  Union, 
discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or 
btction.'* 

The  Democrats  vote  for  free  trade  and  ruin. 

The  motion  was  defeated  by  the  following 
vote :  — 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Aiken,  Armfield,  Atkins^  Beach, 
Bf.lmont,  Berry,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,  Buchanan, 
Biickner,  Caldwell,  Ca?-li8le,  Chapman,  J.  B.  Clark, 
J.  0.  Clements,  Cobb,  Colerick,  Cook,  S.  S.  Cox,  W. 
R.  Cox,  Covington,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidfton, 
L*  H.  Davis,  Deuster, .Dibble,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Evins, 
Finley,  Forney,  Garrison,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
Itatch,  Herbert,  Herndon,  Hoblitzell,  House,  J.  K. 
Jones,  KnoU,  Latham,  Leedom,  LeFevre,  Mannings 
Matson,  McKenzie,  McKane,  McMillin,  Mills,  Money, 
Mnrrison,  Moulton,  Muldrow,  MuRCii,  Oates,  Phister, 
Reagan,  Scales,  Shackleford,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Stock- 
*tldf/er^  Talbott,  Tillmati,  R.  W.  Townsend,  Tucker, 
O.  Turner,  Vunce,  R.  Warner,  Wellborn,  Whilthorne, 
y.  Williams,  Willis,— ^5. 

,,  Nats.  — Mesf^rs.W.  Aldrich,  Barboi/r, Tia.rv,Bnyr\e, 
Bc'lford,  Bingbam,  Bliss,  Bowman,  J.  H.  Brewer, 
Kriggs,  Browne,  BnustM,  Buck,  J.  H.  Burrows,  J.  C. 
BurrowB,    Butterwonh,    Calkins,    Camp,    Campbell, 


Gahdler,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Clardy,  Crapo,  Cullen, 
Cnrtln,  Cults,  Darrall,  Dawes,  Deering,  DeMott, 
Dezendorf,  Dlngtey,  Dunnell,  Dwight,  Ellia,  Ermen- 
trout,  Errett,  C.  B.  Farweli,  S.  S.  Farweli,  Ford, 
George,  Gibson,  Godshalk,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hall, 
Hardenbergh,  Harmer,  H.  S.  Harris,  I.  S.  Habkltine, 
Haskell,  Hawk,  G.  C.  Hazclton,  Heilman,  Hpnderson, 
Hepburn,  J.  Hill,  Hiscock,  Hoge,  Horr,  Hubbell, 
Hubbs,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  P.  Jones,  Jorgenson, 
Joyce,  Kasson,  l^eWey,  Kenna,  Ketcham,  Klots, 
Lacey,  Lewis,  Lindsey,  Lord,  Lynch,  Marsh,  McCIure, 
McCoid,  McKinley,  6.  H.  Miller,  Moore,  Morey, 
Morse,  Mosgrove,  Mutchler,  Neal,  Norcross,  O'Neill, 
Orth,  Pacheco,  Page,  Payeon,  Peele,  Pierce,  Pound, 
Prescolt,  Randall,  Ranney,  Ray,  Reed,  'J\  M;  Rice, 
W.  W.  Rice,  Rich.  Ritchie,  G.  !>.  Robinson,  J.  S. 
Robinson,  Ross,  W.  A.  Russell,  T.  Ryan,  ScovUlf, 
Scranton,  Shallenberger,  Shelley,  Sherwin,  Shuliz, 
Skinner,  A.  H.  Smith,  J.  H.  Smith,  Speer,  Spooner, 
G.  W.  Steele,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
W.  G.  Thompson,  A.  Townsend,  J.  T.  UpdegratT  T. 
Updegraff,  Upson,  Urner,  Valentine,  Van  Aernam, 
Van  Horn,  Van  Voorhis,  Wadsworth,  "Wait,  Walker, 
Ward,  Washburn,  Watson,  Webber,  C.  G.  Williams, 
Willits,  Wilso7i,  G.  D.Wise,  J/.  R.  ir£se,W.  A.  Wood, 
T.L.Young,  — 152. 


PART   XV. 

Knit  Goods— Dnty  on  Woollen  Goods- 
Bill  of  1882  "to  Correct  an  Error" 
Opposed  by  the  Democrats  in  both 
Houses. 

On  June  5,  1882,  Mr.  ICelley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  following  bill : 

"  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  in  section  2504  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
"  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  paragraph  beginning 
with  the  words  '  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing 
apparel,*  under  Schedule  M  of  Section  25  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  wool* 
before  the  word  'silk'  in  two  places  where  it  was 
omitted  in  the  revision  of  the  said  statutes;  eo  that  the 
same  shall  read  as  follows  : 

"Clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed,  ex- 
cept wool,  silk,  and  linen,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufac- 
turer, not  otherwise  provided  for,  caps,  gloves,  leg- 
gins,  mitts,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers, 
and  all  similar  articles  made  on  frames,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  except  wool,  silk,  and  linen,  worn 
by  men,  womeh,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  except  wool.  Bilk,  and 
linen,  made  up,  or  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.'" 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Kelley,  in  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  House,  used  the 
following  language: 

"The  purpose  of  the  first  section  of  this  bill  is  to 
correct  an  error  made  in  revising  the  statutes,  which 
error  is  found  in  a  paragraph  near  the  bottom  of  page 
474  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  edition  of  1878.  This 
paragraph  is  found  in  Schedule  M,  called  sundries,  of 
the  tariff  law.  Schedule  L  provides  for  all  duties  on 
wool  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  a  re-enactment  and 
embodiment  of  the  statute  of  March  2,  1867,  which  re- 
pealed all  former  duties  on  wools  and  woollen  goods, 
and  imposed  pound  duties  on  wools,  and  correspond- 
ing pound  duties  on  woollen  goods;  the  object  being 
to  set  off  one  pound  duty  against  the  other,  and,  in 
addition,  35  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article.  The 
revision  on  page  471  is  the  art  of  March  2,  1867,  word 
for  word,  with  imposed  duties  in  lieu  of  all  former 
duties  on  wools  una  woollen  goods.  This  statute  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

"  'Flannels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  bal- 
morals,  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  manufac* 
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tures  of  every  description  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  like 
animalB,  except  such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  valued  at  not  exceeding  40 
ctnts  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above 
40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  pi^r 
pound,  30  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  60  cents 
per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  40 
cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound, 
50  centB  perpound;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all 
the  above-named  articles,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.' 

"The  duties  above  described  were  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  higher- 
priced  woollen  goods  were  made  to  pay  a  duty  of  50 
cents  per  pound.  These  rates  were  collected  prior  to 
and  since  the  revision  of  the  statutes  down  to  the  de 
cision  of  the  United  States  Siiprerae  Court  in  the  case 
uf  Victor  and  others  against  C.  A.  Arthur,  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  rendered  about  fifteen  fnonths 
ago. 

"  The  paragraph  in  which  the  error  occurs  is  found 
in  Schedule  L  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"'Clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
except  wool,  silk,  and  linen,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manu- 
facturer, not  otherwise  provided  for,  caps,  gloves,  leg- 
gins,  mitts,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers, 
and  all  similar  articles  made  on  frames,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  except  silk  and  linen,  worn  by 
men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  except  silk  and  linen, 
made  up  or  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.' 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  *  wool '  is  found 
in  the  first  exception  of  the  above  paragraph,  but  is 
omitted  from  the  other  two  exceptions  included  m  the 
same  paragraph,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  three  excep- 
tions were  intended  to  exclude  all  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  made  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen  from  the  rate  of 
duty  levied  by  the  paragraph.  The  clause  which 
causes  the  hardship  on  American  manufactures  of 
knit  goods  Is  found  in  the  paragraph  of  Schedule  M, 
above  quoted,  and  i-eads  as  follows:  — 

"'Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mitts,  socks,  stockings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  similar  articles  made 
on  frames,  of  whatever  material  composed,'  etc. 

"  There  was  no  exception  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen  in 
the  original  paragraph,  because  the  law  had  not  yet 
been  passed  that  excepted  them;  but  by  the  act  of 
June  30,  1864,  a  special  provision  was  made  for  these 
articles  on  pages  208,  209,  210,  volume  13,  Statutes  at 
Large.  By  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen  goods  were  excepted,  and  this  paragraph  applied 
to  cotton  goods  alone,  and  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  revision  lu  the  cotton  Schedule  A.  The  revisers 
recognized  the  fact  as  to  silk  and  linen,  and  began 
right  with  wool  in  the  tirst  exception,  but  neglected  it 
in  the  second  and  third  exceptions.  The  Act  of  March 
2, 1867,  page  561,  volume  14,  Statutes  at  Large,  provides 
for  all  manufactures  of  woollen  goods." 

Democratic  Resistance  —  The  Votes. 

The  motion  failed  by  135  yeas  to  70  nays  — 
two-thirds  being  required  in  the  affirmative. 
Only  11  of  the  135  yeas  were  Democratic  votes. 
Kvery  one  of  the  70  nays  was  Democratic. 

On  July  3,  1882,  in  a  thinner  House,  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
was  successful  in  spite  of  the  long-protracted 
resistance  of  the  Democrats,  by  134  yeas  to 
48  nays,  as  follows :  — 

Yeas  — Messrs.  Aldrlch,  Anderson,  Atherion, 
Barr,  Bayne,  Belford,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  £li.is,  Bow- 
man, J.  I-I.  Brewer,  Briggs,  Browne,  BruTiim,  Buck, 
Burrows,  Julius  C;  Butterworth,  Campbell,  Cand 
ler.  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Caswell,  Cbace,  Conver-'se, 
Crapo,  Ouriiru  Dawes,  Deering,  PeMotte,  Dezendorf, 
Diniiley,  Bwight,  ErmentrouU  Krrett,  Farwell, 
Sewall  S. ;  Fisher,  Ford,  FroH,  Fulkerson,  Geddes, 
George,  Gihaon,  Hall,  Hammond  J.;  Harmer,  Harris, 
Benjamin  \V., //arris ,  //enrji  S.\  HaHkell,  Hazetton, 
Henderson,  Hepburn,  Hill,  Hiscock,  //oblitzeH,  Horr, 
Hubbell,  Hubbs,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jorgensen, 
i^aasoQi     Keiicy,    Ketcbam,    Klotzt    Lacey,    Laddt 


Lewis,  Lord,  Lynch,  Mason,  McCook,  McKinley, 
McLane,  Miles,  Moore,  Morey,  Mosgrove,  Mutchler, 
Neal,  O'Keill,  Orth,  Page,  Parker,  Paul,  Peelle, 
Peirce,  Pettibone,  Pkelpa,  Prescott,  Ranney,  Ray, 
Kiee,  John  B.;  Ritchie,  Robeson,  Robinson,  Qeorge 
B. ;  Robinson,  James  8.;  Jiobinson,  Wm.  E.;  Roast 
Kussell,  Ryan,  Scranton,  Shallenberger,  SheiUVt 
Shultz,  Smith,  A.  Herr;  Smith,  D.  C;  Smith,  J.  H.; 
Spaulding,  Spooner,  Steele,  Stone,  Talbott,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Tillman^  Townsend,  Amoa;  Tyler, 
Updegrafi",  J.  T.;  Updegraff,  T.;  TTroer,  Valentine, 
Van  Horn,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Walker,  West.  White, 
Williams,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wise,  M.  R.;  Young  — 134. 
Nays  —  Messrs.  Atkins^  Merry,  £lackbum, 
Shunt,  Buchanan,  Buchner,  Carlisle,  Cassidy, 
Clements,  Cobb,  Colerick,  Cook,  Cox,  Samuel  8.; 
Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson,  Davis,  LowndeSt  //.; 
Dibrell,  Dunnel,  Forney,  Gunter,  I/ewiU,  G.  W.; 
//olman,  House^  Jones,  George  W. ;  Jones,  Jam.es  K.; 
Knott,  LeFevre,  Manning,  Martin,  Matson,  McMillin, 
Mills,  Morrison,  Oaies.  Phister,  Reagan,  Rosecrans, 
Springer,  Stockslager,  Strait,  Thompson,  P.  £.,  Jr.; 
Townshend,  R.  W.;  Ihicker,  Turner,  Henry  G.;  TUr- 
nerf  Oscar;  Warner,  Wellborn,  Willis  ~4B. 

In  the  Senate  also  the  bill  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Democratic  opposition  by 
attempted  Democratic  amendments  and 
votes.  But  on  the  5th  of  August  it  also 
passed  that  body  by  36  yeas  to  15  nays,  as 
follows : 

Yeas  — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Anthony,  Bay- 
ard, Blair,  Brown,  C'amcron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
eron.jjJlC  Wisconsin,  Chilcott,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illi- 
noiB,^avis  of  West  Virginia,  Dawes,  Ferry,  GorTnan, 
Hale,  Harrison,  Hawley,  Hoar,  IngaUs,  Jonas,  Jones 
of  Nevada,  Logan,  McDill,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Miller 
of  California,  Morrill,  Pendleton,  Plait,  Rollins,  Saun- 
ders, Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Windom — 36. 

Nays— Messrs.  Butler,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Far- 
ley, George,  //ampton,  //arris,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pitgh, 
Saulsbury,  Vent,  Walker,  Williams — 15. 


PART  XVI. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1888— Votes  Exhibit- 
ing Continued  Democratic  Hostility  to 
Protection. 

Ip  1883  the  Republican  House,  and  the 
barely  Republican  Senate,  passed  a  tariff  act 
founded  mainly  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  modified  by 
the  needs  of  industry  as  developed  since  the 
report  of  said  commission.  It  is  too  lengthy 
to  print  herewith,  but  can  be  found  in  the 
statutes. 

The  Democrats  fought  the  bill  in  every 
possible  way,  because  it  embodied  the  Repub- 
lican American  Protective  feature.  It  aimed 
at  a  reduction  of  some  $40,000,000  in  the 
annual  revenue  derived  from  the  customs 
duties  and  internal  revenue  taxes.  This 
Tariff  bill  was  made  up  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
shape  of  amendments  to  a  House  Internal 
Revenue  bill,  and  upon  reaching  the  House, 
the  House  disagreed  to  all  the  Senate  amend- 
ments in  bulk,  leaving  it  for  a  committee  of 
conference  between  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  to  settle  the  disagreement, 
and  report  an  agreement  to  both  houses. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  comprised  Messrs.  Kelley  of  Penn- 
sylvania, McKinley  of  Ohio,  Haskell  of  Kan- 
sas, Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  and  Speer  of 
Georgia  —  in  place  of  Randall  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  who  had  declined.     The  conference 
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committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  comT 
prised  Messrs.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Sherman 
of  Ohio,  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  McDill  of 
Iowa,  and  Mahoneof  Virginia,  others  having 
declined. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Confer- 
ence, being  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Statutes,  was  finally  concurred 
in  by  the  Senate  March  3,  1883,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

YKAS  —  MeeBrs.  Aldrich,  Allieon,  Anthony,  Blair, 
<^ineron  of  Wiscousin,  Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Dawee,  Edmunds,  Frye,  Harrison,  Hawley,  Hill,  Hoar, 
iQgalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Lapham,  Logan, 
UcDIil,  McMillan,  J/cPAerson,  Mahone,  Miller  of 
New  York,  Morrill,  Flatl,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Sawyer, 
Sewell,  Shaman,  Wiudom  —  42. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Bi^rrow,  Bayard,  Brown,  Butler, 
CbW,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cockerell,  Coke,  Fair, 
Garlandt  George^  Gorman,  Groome^  Harris,  JackHon, 
Jonas,  Jones  of  Florida^  Lamar,  Maxey,  Morgan, 
F^ndteton,  Pagh,  Ransom,  Saulsbury,  Slater^  Vance, 
Van  "Wycb,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  WUUams  —  Zl. 

Pairs  — Messrs.  Ferry,  Hale,  Mitchell,  Saunders, 
and  Tabor  in  the  affirmative,  with  Messrs.  Groven, 
Beck,  Johnston,  Hampton,  and  Camden  in  the  nega- 
tive. Messrs.  Dams  of  West  Virginia,  Farley,  and 
Miller  of  California,  unpaired,  did  not  vote. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Confer- 
ence, as  above,  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House  March  3, 1883,  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Anderson,  Barr,  Belford, 
Beltzhoover,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Biisfs,  Bowman,  J.  H. 
Brewer,  Briggs,  T*  M.  Browne,  Buck,  J.  0.  Burrows, 
J.  H.  BuRKOWS,  Butterworth,  Calkins,  Camp,  J.  W. 
Candler,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Caswell,  Chace,  Crapo, 
Crowley,  Cullen,  G-.  R.  Davis,  Deering,  De  Motte, 
Dezendorf,  Dingley,  Doxey,  Dunneil,  Dwight,  Emien- 
irout,  C.  B.  Farwell,  S.  S.  Farwell,  Fisher,  Fulker- 
SON,  George,  Godshalk*  Grout,  Guenther,  Hall,  J. 
Hammond,  JTardenbergh,  Hardy,  Harmer,  B.  W. 
Harris,  H.  S.  Harris,  Haskell,  G.  C.  Hazelton,  Heil- 
man,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  J.  Hill,  Hiscock, 
^Hitt,  Horr,  Houk,  Hubbs,  Humphrey,  Jacobs,  Jadwin, 
P.  Jones,  Jorgenaen,j  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Ketcham, 
Klotz,  Lacey,  Ladd,  J.-  H.  Lewis,  Lindsey,  Lord, 
Lynch,  Mackey,  Marsh,  Mason,  McCoid,  McCook, 
J.  H.  McLean,  Miles,  Moore,  Morey,  Morse,  Mutchler, 
Neal,  Norcross,  C.  O'Neill,  Pacbeco,  H.  F.  Page, 
Parker,  Payson,  8.  J.  Peelle,  R.  B.  F.  Peiice,  Petti- 
bone,  Pound,  Randall,  Ranney,  0.  Ray,  Reed,  Rich, 
I>.  P.  Richardson,  Ritchie,  Robeson,  G.  D.  Robinson, 
Ross,  Ryan,  Scoville,  Scranton,  Sessinghaus,  Sfaalleu- 
befger,  Shelley,  Sherwin,  Shultz,  0.  R.  Skinner, 
Smails,  A.  H.  Smith,  D.  C.  Smith,  J.  H.  Smith, 
Spauldiug,  Speer,  Spooner,  Steele,  Stone,  Strait, 
Thomas  A.  Townsend,  Tyler,  Updegraff,  Valentine, 
Van  Aernara,  Van  Horn,  Van  Voorhis,  Wadsworth, 
Wait,  Walker,  W.  Ward.  Washburn,  Watson,  Web- 
ber. West,  J.  1»  White,  C.  G.Williams,  Willitts,  B, 
Wilson,  G.  D.  Wise,  M.  R.  Wise,  W.  A.  Wood,  T.  L. 
Young  — 152. 

Nays  —  Messrs.  Aiken,  Armfield,  Atherton,  Atkins, 
Barbour,  Bayne,  Beach,  Belmont,  Berry,  Blackburn, 
Btanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,  feRUMM,  Bu- 
chanan, Buckner,  Cabell,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Carlisle,  Cassidy,  Chapman,  Clark,  Cle- 
ments, Cobb,  Colerick,  Converse,  J.  C.  Cook,  P.  Cook, 
Covington,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  R.  Cox,  J).  B.  Culber-wn, 
Datddson,  L.  H.  Bams,  Dawes,  Deuster,  THhrell, 
Dmed,  Diigro,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Errett,  J.  H.  Fvins, 
Flower^  Ford,  Forney,  Garrison,  Geddes,  R.  C.  Gib- 
son, Gunter,  Jt.  J.  Hammond,  I.  8.  Haseltine,  W. 
H.  Hatch,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hoblitzell,  Hoge, 
Holman,  House,  Hubbell,  Hutchitis,  G.  W.  Jones, 
J.  K.  Jones,  Kenna,  King,  Knott,  Latham,  Lf^edon, 
Le  Fevre,  Manning,  Martfn,  Matron,  McKenzie, 
McKinley,  R.  M.  McLane,  McMUlin,  S.  H.  Miller, 
Mills,  Mop.ey,  Morrison,  Moulton,  Murch,  Reene,  J. 
B.  Rice,  T.  k.  Rice,  J.  S.  Richardson,  E.  W.  Robert- 
son, J.  8,  Robinson,  W.  E.  Robinson,  Rosecrans, 
Scales,  Simonton,  O.  R.  Singleton,  Sparks,  SpriJiger, 
Stockslager,  Talbott,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor, 
P,  B.  Thompson,  R.   W.  Townshend,  Tucker^  H.   G, 


Turner,  0.  Turner,  Upson,  Urner,  Vance,  R.  Warner, 
Wellbof^,  Wheeler,  Whitthorne,  T.  Williams,  A-  S. 
Willis  — 116, 

Pairs  —  Messrs.  McClure,  Rice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Thompson  of  Iowa,  in  the  affirmative,  were  pjiiircd 
with  Messrs.  Hewitt  of  Alabama,  Reagan,  and  Qlar.dy 

—  6  —  in  the  negative. 

Messrs.  Black,  Cornell,  Gurtin,  Cravens,  Chester  B. 
Darrall,  Thomas  //.  Herndon,'  Charles  E-  Hooker, 
MosGROVB,  Noliiu,  Gates,  Paul,  J.  Phelps,  Piaster, 
Prescott,  Russell,  J.  W.  Singleton,  and  Benj.  Wood, 

—  17  — unpaired,  did  not  vote. 


PART   XVIL 

Democratic  Defeat  of  the  Bill  of  1SS4 
to  restore  the  Tariff  on  Wool  —  How 
it  came  to  need  Kestoratioi^  —  Demo- 
cratic Responsibility —  Votes  —  Statis- 
tics. 

By  way  of  preliminary  explanation,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  on  Feb.  20,  1883,  Mr. 
Sherman,  in  the  Senate,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Tariff  bill  of  1883,  had  moved  to 
amend  thp  following  paragraphs  on  wool  by 
changing  the  rates  from  "10"  to  "12"  in 
the  first,  from  "  12  "  to  **  14  "  in  the  second, 
from  "  10"  to  "  12  "  in  the  third,  and  from 
''  12  "  to  "  14  "  in  the  fourth,  making  them 
read  thus :  — 

Mr.  Sherman's  amendment. 

"  Wools  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States, 
excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  30  ceuts  or  less 
per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound. 

"  Wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
last  port  or  place  whence  exported  lo  the  United  States, 
excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  30  cents 
pei-  pound,  14  cents  per  pound. 

"  Wools  of  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  ihe  value  whereof 
at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  30  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound. 

"  Wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States, 
excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  30  cents 
per  pound,  14  cents  per  pound." 

The  hostile  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  Sherman's  amendment  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  very  decisive  Senate  vote  of 
20  yeas  to  40  nays.  Only  tS  of  the  20  yeas 
were  Democratic  votes,  while  26  of  the  40 
nays  were  Democratic  votes.  In  other  words, 
of  the  Republicans  voting,  17  voted  yea  to  14 
voting  nay,  while  of  the  Democrats  voting, 
only  3  voted  yea,  and  26  nay.  A  majority  of 
the  Republicans  voting  voted  yea;  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Democrats  voting 
voted  nay.     Following  is  the  detailed  vote:  — 

Yeas  — Messrs.  Brown,  Camden,  Cameron  of  Wis- 
consin, Conger,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Harrison,  Hill,  Jones 
of  Nevada,  Logan,  McMillan,  Miller  of  California, 
Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  I'endleton,  Plumb! 
Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Tabor,  Windom  — 20. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Anthony,  Bar- 
row.  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  Call,  Cockrelt,  Cokey 
Dawes,  Frye,  George,  Gorman,  Groome,  Grover, 
Ilale,  Hamplon,  Harris,  Hawley,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Jack- 
■•ion,  Johnson,  Jonas,  tfones  or  Florida,  McPherson, 
Mnj-ey,  Morrill,  Piatt,  Pagh,  Ransom,  Rollins,  Saul^- 
burg.  Slater,  Vance,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voorheea.. 
Williams  —  40. 

The  wool  clause  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883 
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never  came  up  for  separate  action  in  the 
House,  and  therefore  there  was  no  distinctive 
House  record  on  the  wool  item.  But  we 
shall  hear  directly  from  a  member  of  that 
committee  of  conference  how  it  was  that  in 
view  of  that  adverse  Democratic  vote  in  the 
Senate,  the  committee  of  conference  dared 
not  risk  the  defeat  of  the  entire  bill  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Congress  by  correcting  the 
wrong  done  to  the  wool  interest  by  that 
Democratic  vote. 

Text  of  the  bill  of  1884  to  restore  the  duty 
on  \rool. 

On  April  7, 1884,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Converse  of  Ohio  to  suspend 
the  rules,  and  pass  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  1218) 
to  restore  the  duty  on  wool,  which  is  in  these 
words :  — 

"  A  bill  (H.  R.  1218)  to  reBtore  the  rates  of  duty  on 
imported  wool. 

*'  £e  it  enacted,  That  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  levied^^ 
collected,  and  paid  upon  the  three  several  classes  of 
wool  and  hair  from  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  as  now  classified  by  law,  which  may  be  im- 

gorted  from  foreign  countries,  shall  be  restored  and 
xed  at  what  they  were  on  each  of  the  three  clasBee, 
respectively,  of  said  articles  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  entitled  '  An  act  to  reduce  internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,'  any  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,'* 

There  was  a  brief  debate  (half-an-hour 
only)  allowed  on  this  motion,  in  which  Mr. 
McKinley  (Republican,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  conference  aforesaid) 
took  part.     He  said :  — 

What  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1883  did  as  to  wool. 

"The  general  revision  of  the  tariff  made  by  the 
last  Congress  reduced  the  duties  on  wool  to  10  cents 
and  12  cents  per  pound  on  first  and  second  class 
wools.  That  ^,  it  abolished  the  10  and  11  per  cent 
ad  valorem  which  under  the  act  of  1867  were  assessed 
on  these  two  classes  of  wool  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  10  and  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  proposed  restoration— Why  the  \rrong 
was  not  corrected  in  the  bill  of  1883. 

*'  The  bill  now  before  us  proposes  to  restore  the  ad 
valorem  rates,  so  that  herealter  the  duties  to  be 
levied  and  collected  upon  thefle  two  grades  of  wool 
ehall  be  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cunt  ad 
valorem  upon  one  class,  and  12  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  other.  In  a  word, 
it  restores  the  duties  upon  wool  as  fixed  by  the  act 
cf  1S67.  It  is  only  proper  that  I  should  state  that  the 
last  House  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
the  wool  duty  as  a  separate  proposition,  but  was 
compelled  to  vote  upon  the  Senate  bill  as  agreed  to 
in  the  conference  committee  as  a  whole.  The  alter- 
native was  then  presented  to  the  House  of  passing 
the  bill  as  an  entirety,  which  involved  reductions  in 
custom  rates  and  large  reductions  of  internal  rev- 
enue taxes  amounting  to  $40,000,000  annually,  or 
defeat  it,  and  thus  lose  everything  of  good  which  the 
bill  contained.  Had  the  question  of  disturbing  the 
wool  duty  been  presented  distinct  and  separate, 
the  reduction  would  never  have  taken  place.  This 
was  shown  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
authorized  one  of  its  raembbrs  to  offer  as  a  committee 
amendment  the  wool  duties  of  1867,  which  would 
have  been  presented  and  passed  had  the  considera- 
tion of  this  schedule  ever  been  reached  in  the  House. 
Nor  would  the  conference  committee  have  failed  to 
correct  the  wrong  if  it  had  not  been  made  manifest 
by  repeated  votes  in  the  Senate  that  the  Increase 
proposed  upon  wool  would  certainly  have  defeated 
the  Dill  in  tho  Senate, 


The  injustice  recognized  hy  both  parties. 

"  The  reduction  was  made  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  named,  and  the  injustice  of  it  has  come  to  be , 
recognized  by  the  Republican  Party  and  by  many 
Democrats  in  Ohio  and  other  States.  We  now  have 
aa  opportunity  to  do  justice-  to  this  important  article 
of  American  production,  and  the  proposition  of  my 
colleague,  plam  and  simple,  is  to  correct  the  injus- 
tice, and  place  the  wool  industry  of  thti  country 
where  the  legislation  of  last  winter  found  it. 

"The  act  of  1867,  which  this  bill  proposes  to  re- 
Btore, was  in  every  sense  a  just  one,  equitable  in  its 
provisions,  and  time  has  demonstrated  its  practical 
benefits  in  the  growth  and  development  of  wool 
production.  In  1850  there  were  21,723,220  eheep  in 
the  United  States,  producing  62,516,959  pounds  of 
wool;  in  1860  there  were  22,471,225  sheep,  producing 
60,264,913  pounds ;  in  1870  there  were  28,477,951  eheep, 
producing  100,102,387  pounds ;  in  1880  ,there  were 
43,576,899  sheep,  producing  235,648,834  pounds;  in 
1883,  50,500,000  eheep  producing  320,000,000  pounds  of 
wool. 

"From  1860  to  1870,  during  the  decade  when  the 
protective-tariff  act  of  1867  went  into  operation,  the 
number  of  sheep  increased  25  per  cent,  while  in 
the  decade  between  1850  and  1860  it  was  less  than  4  per 
cent,  while  the  price  of  wool  has  decreased  to  the 
consumer,  amply  demonstrating  that  ad*^quate  pro- 
tection does  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  protected 
article. 

More  than  a  million  of  our  people  directly 
interested  —  Every  State  appealing:  for  the 
restoration. 

"  There  are  more  than  a  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens  diiectly  interested  in  this  form  of  produc- 
tion. They  constitute  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
great  and  small.  Tbey  feel  that  a  great  wrong  has 
been  done  them;  that  the  value  of  their  product 
has  been  most  seriously  diminished,  and  that  unlesB 
Congress  gives  them  the  needed  relief  their  business 
will  be  further  seriously  crippled  and  eventually 
destroyed;  that  sheep-husbandry  in  the  older  States 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  production  of  the 
finer  grades  of  wool  which  enter  eo  largely  into 
domestic  manufacture  will  be  exclusively  the  product 
of  Australia  and  other  foreign  countries,  which  can 
result  only  to  the  injury  of  our  own  people ;  for  when 
Australia  once  gets  control  of  this  market  she  will  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
In  every  aspect,  therefore,  and  for  every  interest  in 
the  United  States  this  bill  ought  to  pass. 

"  The  farmers,  busy  with  their  own  employments, 
do  not  often  come '  to  this  legislative  body  asking 
for  legislative  relief,  and  when  they  do  come  their 
requests  should  receive  the  highest  consideratioUt  BJid 
when  just  and  reasonable,  as  in  this  case,  they  should 
command  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

"  Petitions  from  all  of  the  wool-growing  States, 
extending  from  Vermont  to  California,  have  poured 
in  upon  this  House  almost  daily  from  the  opening 
of  the  session,  urging  the  prompt  restoration  of 
the  wool  duty  of  1867.  It  is  not  ^hio  alone,  but 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  concerned  in  your  fevora- 
ble  action  upon  this  bill.  Their  appeals  shovild  not 
go  unheeded.  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  member  on 
this  side,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  will  vote  this 
measure.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of 
protection  which  we  advocate  as  a  party  and  the  policy 
which  wc  have  always  pursusd.  There  should  oe  no 
halting  in  response  to  their  request.  I  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  you  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  with  the  aid  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  we  may  to-day,  so  far  as 
this  branch  of  the  legislative  will  can  do  it,  right 
this  wrong. 

Appeal  to   the    Democrats   in    Cong:ress    to 
stand  by  their  express  prouuses. 

"  This  motion  requires  a  two-thirds  vote;  so  with 
the  entire  vote  of  this  side  of  the  House  we  must  have 
a  large  vote  from  the  other  side  to  succeed.  May! 
appeal  to  the  Dumocrats  of  this  House  to -aid  gener- 
ously by  their  votes  in  this  much-needed  legislation? 
I  venture  to  do  it  the  more  boldly  because  your  breth- 
ren last  fall  in  Ohio,  by  platform,  public  speech,  and 
campaign  literature,  assured  the  people  in  the  modt 
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authoritative  manner  that  the  wool  duty  of  1867  should 
be  restored  at  the  beginning  of  this  Oong:res8.  It  Tvas 
not  the  campaign  clattt-r  of  irresponsible  politicians, 
it  was  the  voice  and  the  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  the  State  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  other  States. 

"Mr.  Dunn.    Who  are  they? 

"Mr.  McKiNLET.  Why,  the  whole  Democratic 
party.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
auUiority  of  the  Ohio  State  Central  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, in  which  they  said  that  if  Mr.  Hoadly  was 
elected  Governor  of  Ohio  that  this  Congress,  which 
fortunately  was  Democratic  (as  they  declared),  on  the 
very  first  days  of  its  session  should  wipe  out  the  ini- 
quity inflicted  on  the  wool-growers  by  the  Republicans 
„of  the  last  Congress.  The  people  heard  and  believed 
these  party  assurances,  and  thousands  of  wool-growers 
who  had  always  theretofore  voted  otherwise  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  transferred  the  entire  political 
power  of  the  State  from  the  control  of  the  Republican 
to  that  ot  the  Democratic  Party,  captured  the  execu- 
tive and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  elected 
a  United  States  Senator.  And  now  that  you  have 
gathered  the  fruit  of  their  faith  and  your  promises, 
the  farmers  and  wool-growers  of  the  State  demand  and 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  you  make  good  your 
pledges  and  keep  faith  with  those  who  acted  upon 
your  assurances.  You  have  secured  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory—  party  success  —  now  step  up  and  keep  j'our 
promises.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  aide  of  the 
House.]  Do  1  make  this  too  strong?  Let  me  read 
you  what  your  party  said  last  September,  and  you  will 
say  that  if  they  were  dealing  fair  and  honorably  with 
the  people  then,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  bill : 

The      Democratic     pledge     to     restore     the 

duties. 

"  I  read  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Democratic 
executive  committee  of  Ohio  and  sent  broad-cast  over 
the  State  in  the  campaign  of  last  full :         . 

"•The  Democrats  propo:*e  to  work  industriously 
for  power,  with  full  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  when  they  obtain  power  to  at  once 
repeal  the  iniquitous  measure  (the  wool  tax'iflO- 

"  '  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  the  duty 
entire? 

"  'This  is  the  question  which  every  sheep-owner  in 
Ohio  is  asking  himself.  We  say  to  every  farmer,  and 
with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  the  question  must  be 
aHswered  now. 

"' Next  year  will  not  do.  The  reason  is  clear;  the 
issue  has  been  raised  in  the  present  Ohio  campaign, 
and  the  wool  interest  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  enemies 
of  the  wool  interest,  are  unanimous  in  recognizign 
that  the  result  of  the  Ohio  campaign  will  decide 
whether  the  duty  shall  be  restored  immediately  or 
whether  its  restoration  shall  be  left  to  the  chances  of 
the  future. 

"•The  election  of  Hoadly,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  and  the  success  of  their 
objects,  of  wnich  the  unconditional  restoratiun  of  the 
duty  on  wool  entire  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
This  triumph  will  create  a  most  irresistible  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation  in  favor  of  the  wool-growers, 
attd  when  Congress  meets  next  winter  (it  is,  fortu- 
nately, Democratic  in  the  House)  the  strength  of  pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  so  great  that  the  President  will  not 
dare  resist  it,  and  he  will  readily  sign  any  measure 
brought  forward  for  relief.  The  consequence  will  be 
that  farmers  will  be  able  to  retain  their  flocks  and  go 
on  with  the  profitable  production  of  wool.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  Legislature  insures  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
largely  increases  the  chances  of  having  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  that  event 
the  Democratic  party  will  be  in  a  situation  to  redeem 
Its  promise  made  to  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  in  its 
State  platform.  Farmers  of  Ohio,  can  you  trust  the 
party  that  has  in  our  national  Legislature  outraged 
and  robbed  you  at  the  bidding  of  the  capitalists  of 
New  England?  Is  there  any  hope  for  you  from  such 
a  party,  who  have  thus  deliberately  sacrificed  your 
dearest  and  best  interest?  The  party  that  created  this 
{reat  wrong  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  you  relief.  The 
Democrats  in  Congress  were  your  friends.      They 


sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  this 
wrong  from  being  inflicted  on  you.  Trust  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  matter ;  it  has  promised  to  and  will 
give  you  relief.* 

,  "  Will  you  ignore  these  promises,  so  authoritatively 
made,  and  deny  the  great  farming  class  this  much- 
needed  legislation  ? 

"I  am  earnestly  and  heartily  for  this  bill,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  House  will  give  it  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  to  insure  its  adoption,  and  thus  demon- 
strate its  purpose  to  carefully  guard  and  protect  the 
American  wool  raised  by  the  American  farmer  against 
the  foreign  competitor  whose  product  is  prepared  for 
the  market  by  a  cheap  labor  —  so  cheap  and  illy  paid 
that  no  farmer  in  the  United  Slates  can  or  will  enter 
with  it  the  field  of  competition.  Our  farmers  who 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  wealth  and  progress 
of  this  nation  are  justly  entitled  to  the  relief  they 
ask." 

How  the  Democrats  in  Congress  contemptu- 
ously hroke  those  pledj^es  to  the  wool- 
growers —  The  vote. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  discussion, 
the  motion  to  take  up  and  pass  this  right- 
eous measure  of  protection  and  relief  was 
lost  by  119  yeas  to  126  nays,  as  follows: 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Bayne,  Bel- 
ford,  Bisbce,  Boyle,  Braiuerd,  Bi-eitung,  F.B.  Brewer, 
J.  II.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Calkins, 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Chace,  Connolty,  Converse^ 
W.  W.  Culberlson,  Cullen,  Cutcheon,  Dibrell,  Duncan, 
ELdredge,  Ethvood,  Ermentr-out,  Everhart,  Fiedler, 
Findlay,  Funston,  (reorge,  E.  Gibson,  Glascock,  Goff, 
Gruenther,  Hauback,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch, 
Haynes,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  tf.  W. 
Hewitt,  W.  D.  Hill,  Hilt,  Holmes,  Holton,  Hooper, 
Hopkins,  Horr,  Houk,  Howey,  G.  Hunt,  Jeffords, 
Jordan,  Kasson,  Keifev,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  Lacey, 
Laird,  Lawrence,  Le  Fevvp,  McCoraas,  McCormick, 
McKinley,  Millard,  Morey,  'SioYviW,  Murray,  MutchUr, 
NichollSt  Nutting,  C.  O'Neill,  D.  R.  Paige,  Parker, 
Paiton,  Payne,  Fayson,  S.  J.  Peelle,  Perkins,  Peters, 
W.  W.  Phelps,  Poland,  Price,  Randall,  G-.  \V,  Ray, 
J.  S.  Robinson,  Rosecrans,  llowell,  HuBseli,  Ryan, 
Shelley,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Smalls,  Snyder,  Spriggs, 
Stephenson,  Slevens,  J.  ^V.  Stewart,  Storm,  D.  H. 
Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  I>.  Taylor,  Tillman,  Tully^ 
Valentine,  Wakefield,  A.  J.  Warner,  Weaver,  Weller, 
Wemple,  J.  D.  White,  Wilkins,  J.  Wilson,  W.  L. 
Wilson,  J.  Wi}ia7is,  ITork— 119. 

Nays  —  Messrs.  O.  E.  Ada-ms,  Aiken,  Alexander  % 
Bagley,  Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Beach, 
Bennet,  Bland,  Blount,  Breckinridge,  Buchanan, 
Buckner,  Burne-i,  Cabell,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  F.  Camp- 
bell, Garleton,  Cassidy,  Chtrdy,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cosgrove, 
Covington,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  CiUber- 
son,  Dargan,  L.  H.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Deuster, 
Dibble,  Dockery,  Dorsheimer,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eaton^ 
J.  H.  Evins,  Forney,  Fyan,  G^^aves,  GreenUaf, 
Halsell,  N.  J.  Hammond,  Hancock,  W.  H.  Hatch, 
Hemphill,  D.  B.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hoblitzell, 
Holman,  Houseman,  Hurd,  Hutchins,  James,  B.  W. 
Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King, 
Kleiner,  Lanham,  E.  T.  Lewis,  Long,  Lore,  Lovering, 
Lowry,  Lyman,  McMlllln,  Matson,  Maybury,  J.  F. 
Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Morse, 
Moulton,  Muldrow,  Murphy,  Neece,  Nelson,  R.  A. 
Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  Pryor,  Pusey,  Rankin,  Reagan, 
Reese,  Riggs,  T.  A.  Robertson,  Rockwell,  J.  H.  Rogers, 
W.  F.  Rogers,  Scales,  Seymour,  Shaw,  0.  R.  Single- 
ton, T.  G.  Skinner,  Springer,  C  Stewart,  Stockslager, 
Strait,  Struble,  Tulbott,  J.  M.  Taylor,  P.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Throckmorton,  H.  G.  Turner, '0.  Turner,  Vance, 
T.  J.  Ward,  R.  Warner,  Wellborn,  M.  White,  Whiting, 
T.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  E.  B.  Winans,  Wol/ord,  T. 
J.  Wood,  Woodward,  Yaple,  C.  Young~VZ^. 

Analysis  of  the  above  vote  shows  that  while 
79  Republicans  voted  to  restore  the  duties, 
to  10  Republicans  who  voted  against  it,  only 
3U  Democrats  voted  to  restore  the  duties,  to 
109  Democrats  who  disregarded  all  their 
pledges  and  voted  against  such  restoration. 
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PART    XVIII. 
Statistics  of  the  American  Wool-growingr  Interest. 

^Compiled,  7884,  by  Statistician  J.  It.  Dodge,  Department  of  Agriculture. 1 
Nambei-  of  Sheep  Flocks  in  the  States  and  Territories.* 


Alabama 23,875 

Arizona 39 

A  rkallBas 20,595 

California 4,326 

Colorado 406 

Conuecticut 3,194 

Dakota 1,819 

Delaware 1 ,086 

Florida 1,001 

Georgia 25,514 

Idaho 128 

IlliDOis ...  39,803 


I 


Indiana 54,069 

Iowa 17,220 

Kansas 3,804 

Kentucky 60,698 

Louisiana 6,449 

Maine 34,132 

Maryland 10,498 

Massachusetts 3,488 

Michigan..' 62,119 

Minnesota 24,208 

Mississippi 15,466 

Missouri 63,990 


Montana 137 

Nebraska 2,119 

Nevada 97 

New  Hampshire. .  11,206 

New  Jersey 5,822 

New  Mexico 814 

New  York    75,523 

North  Carolina...  52,541 

Ohio 93,984 

Oregon  4,605 

Pennsylvania 72,425 

Rhode  Island 790 


South  Carolioa 10,049 

Tennessee 62,924 

Texas 8,390 

Utah 2,001 

Vermont 16,673 

Virginia 32,494 

Washington 1,067 

West  Vi  rginia 30,909 

Wisconsin 68,487 

Wyoming 44 

Total,  U.  S 1,020,728 


Number  of  Slieep 

and  Quantity  of  Wool. 

States  and  Territories. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  on 
Farms,  a 

Ranch    . 
and  Range 
Sheep,  b 

Wool,  c 

N'mnber. 

347,538 

466,524 

246,757 

5,727,349 

1,091,443 

69,431 

85,244 

21,967 

106,681 

627,589 

117,326 

1,037,073 

1,100,611 

465,359 

629,671 

1,000,269 

136,831 

665,918 

171,184 

67,970 

2,189,389 

267,598 

287,694 

1,411,298 

279,277 

247,453 

230,695 

211,826 

117,020 

3,938,831 

1,715,180 

461,638 

4,902,486 

1,368,162 

1,776,598 

17,211 

118,889 

672,789 

3,6.-il,633 

623,121 

439,870 

497,289 

388,883 

674,769 

1,330,807 

450,225 

66,000 

Nitmber. 

347,638 

76,524 

246,757 

4,162,349 

746,443 

69,431 

30,244 

21,967 

66,681 

627,589 

27,326 

1,037,073 

1,100,511 

455,359 

499,671 

•  1,000,269 

136,631 

665,918 

171,184 

,67,979 

2,189,389 

267,698 

287,694 

1,411,298 

184,277 

199,463 

133,695 

211,825 

117,020 

2,088,831 

1,715,180 

461,638 

4,902,486 

1,083,162 

1,776,598 

17,211 

118,889 

672,789 

2,411,633 

233,121 

439,870 

497,289 

292,883 

674,769 

1,336,807 

140,225 

NHViber. 

Pounds,  d 
762,207 

390,000 

313,698 

567,388 

California 

1,575,000 
345,000 

16,798,036 

3,197,391 

230,133 
167,025 

Dakota 

55,66o 

97,946 
162,810 
1,289,660 
127,149 
6,093,066 
6,167,498 
2,971,975 

Florida 

49,666 

90,666 

Itlinoia 

'130,666" 

2,855,833 

4,692,676 

406,678 

2,776,407 

860,034 

299,089 

11,858,497 

1,332,124 

734,643 
7,313,924 

993,482 
1,282,658 

855,012 
1,060,589 

441,110 
4,019,188 
8,827,195 

917,756 

96,000 
48,000 
97,000 

1,850,000 

Ohio 

26,003,756 

6,718,.6,2i 

8,470,273 

66,680 

272,758 

285,000 

1,918,295 
6,928,019 

973,246 
2,651,113 
1,836,673 
1,389,123 
2,681,444 
7,016,491 

691,650 

1,240,000 
290,000 

96,000 

Wyoming 

310,000 
55,000 

Total 

42,192,074 

85,192,074 

7,000,000 

155,681,761 

*  Exclusive  of  thoBe  on  public-land  ranches. 

a  Exclusive  of  Bpritig  lambs.  b  Kstiraatud.  c  Spring  clip  of  1880.  d  Not  including  the  following 
iteme,  the  result  of  special  itivealigatiou ;  Texae  and  California  fall  clip  of  sheep  reported  on  farms,  13,000,000 
pounds;  wool  of  other  (lanch)  sheep,  34,000,000  pounds;  pulled  wool  and  fleece  of  slaughlered  sheep, 
38,000,000  pounds;  making  an  aggregate  of  240,681,751  pouuda. 
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PART  XIX. 

Text    of    the  Morrison   Tariff  Bill  of 
1884}  and  votes  thoreon. 

The  notorious  horizontal  reduction  "Mor- 
rison Bill"  of  1884,  which  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Morrison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  the  Democratic 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  March  11,  1884, 
was  in  these  words: 

"A  bill  to  reduce  import  duties  and  war-tariflf 
taxes. 

**Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July  t  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  and  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the 
importatioD  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
mentioned  In  the  several  schedules  of*  An  act  to  reduce 
intern al- revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  hereinafter  enumerated,  there  shall  be  lev- 
ied, collected,  and  paid,  the  following  rates  of  duty 
upon  said  articles  severally,  that  is  to  say : 

"  On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severally,  and  none  of  the  above  cotton  goods  shall 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

'*  On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  J,  hemp, 
jute,  and  flax  goods,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severalby. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  K,  wool 
and  woollens,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties 
and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  sev- 
f  erally ;  and  none  of  the  above  wool  and  woollens  shall 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  C,  met- 
als, eighty  per  oentum  of  the  severar  duties  and  rates 
of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally,  and 
none  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  said  Schedule  G, 
metals,  shall  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  M, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severally. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  E, 
BU§^r,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and 
rales  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule'  F, 
tobacco,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and 
rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  D, 
wood  and  wooden  ware,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and 
rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally. 

"  On  cast,  polished  plate  glass,  unsilvered,  exceed- 
ing twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square;  on  green  and 
colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys 
(covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and 
other  plain,  molded  or  pressed  green  and  colored 
bottle-glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  painted,  and  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act;  and 
on  all  the  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  in 
Schedule  B,  earthenware  and  glassware,  eighty  per 
centum  of  the  several  duties  and  rates  of  duty  now 
Imposed  on  said  articles  severally. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  G, 
provisions,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties 
and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  Sev- 
erally, 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  N, 
sundries,  other  than  precious  stones,  salt,  coal,  and 
linseed  or  flaxseed,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severally. 

"On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  A, 
chemical  products,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severally:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  duty  above  imposed  on  any 
Article  below  the  rate  at  which  said  article  was  dutia- 
ble under '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  out-  | 


standing  Treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regu- 
late and-  fix  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,' approved  March  second,  eighteeh  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  commonly  called  the*  Morrill  tariftV 
And  when  under  existing  law  any  of  said  articles  are 
grouped  together  and  made  dutiable  at  one  rate,  then 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  duty 
below  the  highest  rate  at  which  any  article  in  such 
group  was  dutiable  under  said  act  of  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

"Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  in  lieu  of  the 
duties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion specified,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
the  following  ratesof  duty  upon  said  articles  severally, 
that  is  to  say :  On  all  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and 
common  window-glass,  on  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates, 
or  taggers  iron,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  which  these  metals  is  a  component  part,  by  the 
dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  commercially  known 
as  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers  tin,  and  on  lin- 
seed or  flaxseed  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several 
duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles 
severally. 

"Sec.  3.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  now  exempt  from  duty,  the  articles  enumerated 
and  described  in  this  section,  when  imported,, shall  be 
exempt  from  duty,  that  is  to  say : 

"Salt, , in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages, 
or  in  bulk. 

"Coal,  slack  or  culm. 

"  Coal,  bituminous  or  shale. 

"Provided,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  coal  im- 
ported from  the  Dominion  df  Canada  until  that  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  exurapted  from  the  payment  from 
duty  all  coal  imported  into  that  country  from  the 
United  States. 

"  Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for 
spars  and  in  building  wharves. 

"  Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

"Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of 
hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  and 
all  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber. 

"  Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last-blocks,  wagon-blocks, 
oar-blocks,  gun-blocks,  heading-blocks  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only, 

"  Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds. 

"  Pickets  and  palings. 

"Laths. 

"Shingles. 

"  Pine  clapboards, 

"Spruce  clapboards. 

"Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  its  consid- 
eration —  Only  39  Democrats  vote  "No," 
while  136  Democrats  vote  "Aye," 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1884,  the  House 
being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the -Mor- 
rison bill  being  reached,  and  objection  made 
to  its  consideration,  upon  the  objection  being 
reported  to  the  House  the  House  directed 
the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  said  bill,  by  a  vote  of  140  yeas  to  138 
nays  (44-  Representatives  not  voting),  as 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  t/".  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander^ 
Anderson,  Bagley,  Ballentine,  Barkndale,  Beach,  ' 
Belmont,  Bennett,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Bland, 
Blount,  Breckinridge,  Buchanan,  Bucknert  Cabell, 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  A.  P.  Candler,  Carleion,  Cassidy, 
Clardy,  Clay,  Cobb,  Collins,  Cosgrove,  S.  S.  Cox,  W. 
R.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Davidson,  L.  II. 
Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Doekery,  Dora- 
heimer,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eldredge,  Ellis,  J.  11.  Evins, 
Forney,  Garrison,  Geddes,  Graves,  Green,  Green- 
If-Hf,  llalaelt,  N.  J.  Hammond,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  ' 
W.  U.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hob- 
litzell,  HoVman,  Houseman,  Hurd,  James,  B.  W. 
Jones,  J.  //.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Jordan, 
King,  Kleiner,  Lanham,  Le  Fevre,  Lore,  Loveringt 
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McMUlin,  Mataon,  Maybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills, 
Mitckelt,  Money,  Morgan,  Alorrinun,  Morse,  Muldrow, 
Marpky,  Murray,  Neece,  Nelaon,  Oates,  J.  J.  o*NeiU, 
li.  A.  Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  Potter,  Pryor,  Puney, 
Iteeae,  Biggs,  T.  A.  Robertson,  J.  II.  Rogers,  Rose- 
crans.  Scales,  Seney,  Seymour,  Sliaw,  O.  R.  Single- 
Urn,  T.  O.  Skinner,  Siocum,  Snyder,  Springer,  0. 
JStewart,  Stockslager,  Strait,  D.  II.  Sumner,  Talbott, 
J.  M.  Taylor,  P.  £.  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Till- 
man, B.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker,  U.  O.  Turner,  0. 
Turner,  Vance,  Van  Katon,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward, 
R.  Warner,  Wellborn,  Weller,  T.  Williams,  A.  S. 
Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,  J.  Winans,  Wol- 
ford,  T.  J.  Wood,  Woodward,  WortMngton,  Yaple, 
Young  — no.  •     , 

NaY8  —  Messrs.  G,  E.  Adams,  Amot,  Atkinson, 
Barbour,  Barr,  Bolford,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Boutelle, 
Boyle,  Brainard,  Breitung,  J.  H.  Brewer,  W.  W. 
Brown,  Budd,  Burleigii,  Cannon,  Chace,  Converse, 
Ourtin,  Outcheon,  R.  T.  Davis,  Dingley,  Duncan, 
Duntaam,  jS'aton,  Elliott,  Ellwoodj  Ermentrout,  X. 
N.  Evans,  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Findlay, 
Finerty,  Foran,  Funston,  George,  Glascock,  Goff, 
Guenther,  Hanback,  Hardy,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Hatch,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
Henley,  Hepburn,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  Hilt, 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  Horr,  Howey,  C.  Hunt,  iTeflFords, 
Johnson,  Kasson,  Kean,  Keifer,  Kelley,  Kellogg, 
Ketcham,  Lacey,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Libbey,  Long, 
Lyman,  McAdoo,  McCoid,  McComas,  McKinley, 
Millard,  8.  H.  Miller,  Milliken,  Morey,  Morrill,  Mut- 
ter, Mutchler,  Nutting,  Ochiltree,  O'Hara,  C.  O'Neill, 
D.  R.  Paige,  Parker,  Patton,  Payne,  Payson,  S.  J. 
Peelle,  Perkins,  Peters,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Poland,  Post, 
Price,  Randall,  Ranney,  G.  W.  Ray,  O.  Ray,  Reed, 
W.  W.  Rice,  W.  E.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rowell, 
Russell,  Ryan,  C.  R.  Skinner,  A.  H.  Smith,  Spooner, 
Spriggs,  Steele,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone, 
Storm,  Struble,  B.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Tully, 
Valentine,  Van  Alstyne,  Wadsworth,  A.  J.  Warner, 
Washburn,  Weaver,  Wemple,  J.  D.  White,  Whiting, 
Wilkins,  J.  Wilson,  G.  D.  Wise,  3.  S.  Wise,  York  — 
138. 

Vote  on  striking  out  enacting  clause  —  Only 
41  Democrats  vote  "aye,"  while  151 
Democrats  vote  *'no" — Tlie  Kepublicans 
kill  tlie  bill. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  general  debate  being 
closed,  and  the  first  paragraph  .of  the  bill 
read  in  committee  of  the  whole,  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  was 
made  and  agreed  to,  on  a  count  by  tellers  of 
156  yeas  to  151  nays,  whereupon  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  the  same  to  the 
House,  when  on  the  question  of  concurring 
in  the  said  action  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  in  striking  out  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill,  the  vote  was  159  yeas  to  155  nays  — 
10  Re'presentatives  not  voting,  as  follows:  — 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  AndcrsoD,  Amot, 
Atkinson,  Bayne,  Belford,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Boutelle, 
Bowen,  Boyle,  lirainerd,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J. 
H.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm, 
Hudd,  Burleigh,  Calkins,  .J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon, 
Chace,  Connolly,  Converse,  ^V.  W.  Culbertson,  Cullen, 
Ciirtin,  Cutcheon,  G.  R.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Dingley, 
Duncan,  Dunham,  Eaton,  Elliott,  Ellwood,  Ermen- 
trout, I.  N.  Evans,  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Find- 
,  fay,  Finerty,  Foran,  Funston,  Geddes,  George,  Glas- 
cock, Goff,  Guenther,  Hanback,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Hatch,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T,  »J.  Henderson, 
Hepburn,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Holmes,  Holton,  Hooper, 
H'tpkins,  Horr,  Houk,  Howey,  G.  Hunt,  Ilutchins, 
.fames,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  Jordan,  Kasson,  Kean, 
Kciffer,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Ketcham,  Lacey,  Laird, 
Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  Libbey,  Long,  Lyman,  McAdoo, 
Mc('oid,  McComas,  McCormick,  McKinley,  Millard,  S. 
11.  Miller,  Milliken,  Morey,  Morrill,  MuUer,  Murray, 
Mutchler,  Nutting,  O'Hara,  C.  O'Neill,  D,  R.  Paige, 
Parker,  Patton,  l^ayne,  Payson,  S.  J.  Peelle,  Perkins, 


Peters,  Pettibone,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Poland,  Post,  Pricc^ 
Randall,  Ranuey,  G.  W.  Ray,  O.  Ray,  Reed,  W.  W 
Itlce,  J.  tf.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rowell,  Russell. 
Ryan,  Seney,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Smalls,  A.  H.  Stwith, 
Snyder,  Spooner,  Spriggs,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.  W. 
Stewart,  Stone,  Storm,  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner,  E.  B. 
Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tully,  Van  Alstyne,. 
Wadsworth,  Wait,  A.  J.  Warner,  Washburn,  Weaver, 
Wemple,  Whiting,  Wilkins,  J.  Wilson,  O.  D.  Wise,  J. 
S.  Wise,  York  — 159. 

Nays — Messrs.  J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander, 
Bugley,  Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Beach,  Bel- 
mont, Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Breck- 
inndge,  Broadhead,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Bumes, 
Cabell,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  F.  Campbell,  A.  D.  CandUr, 
Carleton,  Cassidy,  Clardy,  Clay,  Clements,  Cobb, 
Collins,  J.  C.  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covington,  8.  ^,  Cox, 
W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Dargan.DarAd- 
son,  L.  H.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dockery, 
Dorsheimer,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eldredge,  Ellis,  J.  H, 
Evins,  Follett,  Forney,  Ft/an,  Garrison,  E.  Gibson, 
Graves,  Green,  Greenleaf,  Halsell,  JV.  J.  Hammond, 
Hancock,  Hardeman,  Hardy,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill, 
Henley,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  O.  W.  HewUt,  W.  D. 
Hill,  Hoblitzell,  Holman,  Houseman,  Hurd,  B.  W. 
Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King, 
Kleiner,  Lamb,  Lanham,  E.  T.  Lewis,  Lore,  Lovering , 
Dowry,  McMillln,  Matson,  Maybury,  J.  F.  Miller, 
Mills,  Mitchell,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Morse^ 
Moulton,  Murphy,  Neece,  Nelson,  Oates,  O^Farrell, 
J.  J.  O'Neill,  R.  A.  Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  Potter,  Pryor; 
Pusey,  Rankin,  Reagan,  Reese,  T.  A.  Robertson,  J.  H, 
Rogers,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Rosecranz,  Scales,  Seymour, 
Shaw,  Shelley,  O.  R.  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner, 
Siocum,  Springer,  Stevens,  C.  Stewart,  Stockslager, 
Strait,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  M.  Taylor,  P.  B. 
Thompson, Throckmorton,\Tillman,\R,  W.  Townshend, 
Tucker,  H.  C,  Turner,  O.  Turner,  Vance,  Van  Eaton, 
Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward,  R.  Warner,  Wellborn,  Welter; 
M.  White,  T.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E. 
B.  Winans,  J.  Winans,  Wolford,  Woodward,  WortK- 
ington,  Yaple,  Young,  Carlisle  (Speaker)  — 155. 

Not  Voting  —  Messrs.  Barr,  Bennett,  Muldrow, 
Nicholls,  Ochiltree,  Riggs,  W.  E.  Robinson,  Valen- 
tine, J.  D.  White,  T.  B.  Wood— 10.    * 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  enacting  clause  was  thus  stricken  out 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  bill  was  "  dead 
as  a  door-nail." 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  41  Demo- 
crats voted  to  kill  the  bill,  151  Democrats 
were  friendly  to  it.  Onthe  other  hand,  while 
4  Kepublicans  voted  against  striking  out  the 
enacting  clause,  115  Republicans  voted  to  kill 
the  obnoxious  Free-Trade  bill. 


PART  XX. 


Secretary  Folger's  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  1SS3,  touching:  Treas- 
ury-Surplus Kednction. 

One  of  the  interesting  problems  of  the  day, 
for  the  consideration  of  American  statesmen, 
is  that  of  effecting  a  proper  reduction  of  the. 
surplus  annual  revenue.  For  this  there  are 
various  plans,  —  Republican  and  Democratic, 
wise  or  unwise,  as  the  case  may  be.'  As 
representing  the  views  of  the  last  Republican 
administration,  it  may  prove  interesting,  if 
not  instructive,  at  this  time,  to  insert  here 
that  part  of  the  report  of  Secretary  Folger 
of  the  Treasury  (Deci  3,  1SS3)  bearing  upon 
this  question*  as  follows: 


*  For  later  data  touchlDg  receipts,  expenditures,  etc.,  see  chapter  of  "  Statistical  Tables  '•  near  the  end  of 
tills  Text  Book. 
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3  per  cent  bonds  now  payable  — The  3^  and 
4  per  cents  and  refunding  certificates. 

The  only  United  States  bonds  -which  are  now 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Uovernment  are  thn 
three  per  cents,  Veing  $305,529,000;  those  which  next 
become  redeemable  are  the  $250,000,000  of  four-and-a- 
half  per  cents,  on  Sept.  1,  ]891.  The  $737,620,700  of 
four  per  centa  and  the  $325,850  of  refunding  certificates 
are  redeemable  July  1, 1907. 

The  estimated  surplus  for  1884  —  Such  a 
surplus  continuing:  would  pay  the  whole 
^terest-bearing  debt  in  15  years. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1884,  show  a  surplus  revenue  of  $85,000,000  per  annum. 
This  is  enough  to  pay  all  the  three  per  cents  in  about 
three  and  one  half  years,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887.  This  surplus  kept 
up  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  Sept.  1,  1891, 
would  be  more  than  350,000,000,  or  $100,000,000  more 
than  enough  to  pay  all  the  bonds  then  falling  due. 
The  same  annual  surplus  until  July  1,  1907,  would 
amount,  with  the  $100,000,000  left  after  paying  the 
four-and-a-half  per  cents,  to  about  $1,460,000,000,  whi  Le 
the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  then  redeemable  is  less 
than  $740,000,000.  The  estimated  surplus  of  $85,000,- 
000  a  year  would  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  in  about  fifteen  years. 

The  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  use  the 
surplus — J>il]iculties  in  exercising  it  —  The 
surplus  likely  to  swell. 

The  only  authority  possessed  hy  the  Treasury 
whereby  it  can  restore  to  business  the  surplus  moneys 
thus  accumulated,  is  that  given  to  the  Secretary  by 

^  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  by  which  he  may  at  any  time 
apply  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise anjuippriated,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
United  states  bonds.  This  can  now  be  done  to  other 
than  the  three  per  cents  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  and  increasing  premium  thereupon.  And  when 
it  Is  considered  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  national 
banks.  State  banks,  savings  hanks,  and  trust  com- 
panies, and  much  other  of  it  by  private  trustees  and 
other  persons  acting  in  fiduciary  capacity,  who  have 
no  wish  to  surrender  these  securities,  the  difficulty 
of  acting  under  the  provision  cited  is  manifest.  More- 
over,  it  cannot  he  assumed  that  the  estimated  surplus 
for  the  current  and  next  years  under  existing  laws 
will  remain  at  the  same  rate  in  succeeding  years.  The 
increasing  population  and  swelling  business  of  the 
country  will  add  to,  rather  than  take  from,  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  as  now  estimated,  while  the  decrease  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  probably  of  the 
amount  disbursed  hy  the  pension  bureau,  as  arrears^ 
of  pensions  are  paid  off,  should  diminish   expendi- 

I  tures. 

How^  to  avoid  a  *'heaped-up  surplus." 

As  a  general  principle,  the  good  of  the  people 
requires  that  a  public  debt  should  be  paid  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  without  greatly  onerous  taxation,  or 
disturbance  of  business  interests  which  have  been 
fostered,  perhaps  stimulated,  by  provisions  of  law 
once  expedient.  Though  of  the-  public  debt  resting 
upon  us,  it  is  to  he  considered  that  the  object  for 
which  it  was  in  the  main  incurred,  was  the  good  of 
coming  generations,  as  well  as  of  that  which  incurred 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  unjust  to  them  that,  reaping  a 
measure  of  the  benefits  it  purchased,  they  should  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  payment.  But  as  our 
interest-bearing  public  debt  is  over  one  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars  ($1,312,446,050  in  exact  figures), 
and  about  $250,000,000  and  about  $740,000,000  of  it 
beyond  our  reach  for  payment,  for  about  eight  years 
and  twenty-four  years,  respectively,  and  may  not  be 
brought  In  by  purchase,  save  at  heavy  rates  of 
premium,  even  if  it  can  by  paying  those  rates,  there  is 
forded  upon  our  attention  tbe<,  question,  how  shall  a 
heaped-up  surplus  of  public  money  be  avoided?  The 
discussion  of  this  question  in  former  reports  of  this 
department  admits  of  but  one  consistent  answer  from 
it  now;  the  views  therein  expressed  have  not  been 
given  up.    There  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation. 


The  sinking-fund— The  sacred  obligation  of 
'       the  Government. 

By  the  statutes  re-onuctcd  in  sections  S694  and 
3696  of  United  States  Revisud  Statutes,  it  is  provided 
that  the  coin  paid  Jor  duties  on  imported  goods  shall 
be  set  apart  as  a  special  fund  to  be  applied,  first,  to 
payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  United  Status ;  second,  to  the  purchase  or  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent  pf  the  entire  debt  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  an  application  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  all 
bonds  belonging  to  the  sinking-fund,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  This 
obligation  to  regard  the  coin  received  for  duties  on 
imported  goods  as  a  pledge  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  national  debt  has  been  observed  by  this  Depart- 
ment. ...  •  - 

It  is  assumed  that  this  obligation  entered  into  hy  * 
the  Government  with  its  creditors,  at  a  time  when  its 
bonds  were  regarded  as  of  far  less  value  in  the  market 
of  the  world  than  at  the  present  time,  will  be  held 
sacred  until  the  debt  is  extinguished.  It  is  true  that 
the  debt  has  been  paid  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  only  the  amount  of  the  sinking- 
fund  been  applied  to  its  payment,  but  the  obligation 
still  remains,  to  set  apart  annually  the  amount  required 
by  law,  to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  payments  from  time  to  time  oi  the 
amount  thus  required  have  varied  somewhat,  as  the 
amount  of  the  debt  has  unequally  varied  by  a  more  or 
less  rapid  payment  of  it. 

The  estimate  of  the  sinking-fund  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  fixed  at  $45,816,741.47,  and  the  amount 
required  will  increase  from  year  to  year  at  the  rate  of 
about  $1,000,000  until  1891.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
average  of  about  $50,000,000  each  year  until  then,  will 
be  required  for  the  sinking-fund.  This  will  vary 
according  to  the  amount  actually  applied  in  payment 
beyond  the  need  of  the  sinking-fund. 

Future     reduction    of     the     revenues— The 
necessary  legislation. 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  in  legislating  for  the 
future,  the  revenues  should  not  be  so  far  reduced  as 
to  prevent  the  application  each  year  of  about  $50,- 
000,000  to  the  sinking-fund.  Upon  the  estimate  of 
$85,000,000  as  the  surplus  for  the  current  year,  we  find 
a  surplus  for  that  period  of  nearly  $40,000,000,  not 
wanted  for  the  regular  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  through 
the  sinking-fund. 

So  the  question  still  presses,  what  legislation  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  people  of  unnecessary 
taxes?    .    .    . 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and 
those  of  this  Department,  and  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  there 
has  been  substantial  concord  as  to  how  the  needed 
reduction  of  the  revenue  should  be  brought  about. 
It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes,  except  those  upon  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  and  upon  the  circulation  of  hanks,  might 
well  be  abolished.  There  has  been  difference 
whether  the  tax  upon  tobacco  should  be  abolished 
or  modified.  There  were  but  few  advocatfes  of  the 
immediate  total  abolition  of  taxes  upon  spirits  or  ■ 
fermented  liquors.  My  last  report  said  that  taxes 
upon  spirits  and  tobacco,  being  upon  things  not 
needful,  should  be  retained  rather  than  those  upon  i 
the  common  necessaries  of  life;  which,  as  a  propo- 
sition, is  not  to  be  controverted.  But  it  was  conceded 
hy  all  that  a  substantial  reduction  should  be  made 
upon  nearly  all  imported  articles  subjected  to  duties. 

The  Tariff  Commission  created  with  a  view 
to  such  reduction — Its  conclusions. 

To  make  a  start  in  the  proposed  reduction  of 
revenue  from  imports,  the  Tariff  Commission  had 
been  created.  In  good  fuiih  it  undertook  the  work. 
In  its  report  to  Congress  it  said :  "  Early  in  its  deliber- 
ations the  Commission  became  convinced  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  tariff  duties  is  demanded,  not  by 
a  mere  Indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  but  by  the  beet 
conservative  opinion  of  the  country,  including  that 
which  has  in  former  times  been  most  strenuous  for 
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the  preservation  of  our  national  industrial  defences. 
Such  a  reduction. of  the  eiieting  tariff  the  ComraisBlon 
regards  not  only  as  a  due  recognition  of  public  sen- 
timent and  a  measure  of  justice  to  consumers,  but  one 
conducive  to  the  general  industrial  prosperity,  and 
■whicli,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  inconvenient, 
will  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests 
aflfected  by  such  reduction."  Again  :  "  Entertaining 
these  views,  the  commission  has  sought  to  present  a 
scheme  of  tariff  duties  in  which  substantial  reduction 
should  be  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  average 
reduction  in  rates,  including  that  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  free  list  and  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
charges  and  commissions,  at  which  the  commission 
has  aimed,  is  not  less  on  the  average  than  20  per  cent, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the 
reduction  will  reach  25  per  cent."  And  again  :  •'  It  has 
been  the  effort  of  the  Commission  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion apply  to  commodities  of  necessary  general  con- 
sumption, and  to  diminish  or  withhold  the  reduction 
on  commodities  of  high  cost,  requiring  more 
labor,  and  which,  being  consumed  principally  by  the 
more  wealthy  classes,  could  bear  higher  duties,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  revenue  and  encouraging  the 
higher  arts  without  being  oppressive  in  their  opera- 
tion." 

The  estimated  reVenue  reduction  of  $45,- 
000,000  under  the  TarifT  Act  of  1883  not 
Terified. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  in  explanation  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  which  after  various  amendments  became  a 
law,  estimated  at  $45,000,000  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue  which  would  follow  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
proposed  thereby. 

These  intentions  and  calculations  have  not  been 
verified. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  current  year  from 
customs  arc  $195,000,000,  a  reduction  of  less  than 
$'20,000,000.  Considering  that  there  has  been  some 
depression  of  business  during  the  past  year  and  cur- 
rent year,  it  is  probable,  should  business  revive,  that 
the  revenues  from  customs  under  the  present  laws 
will  in  succeeding  years  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  iSenate  Committee  that  the 
repeal  of  internal-revenue  taxes  proposed  by  their  bill 
would  effect  a  reduction  of  $34,790,334.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  estimates  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reduction  made  by  the  act  will 
nut  be  less  than  $43,000,000  per  annum,  including  the 
six  millions  of  taxes  on  deposits  of  national  banks; 
but  he  further  estimates  that  the  increase  of  receipts 
from  distilled  spirits  will  so  augment  the  revenues 
from  that  source  as  to  make  the  aggregate  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  for  this  year  $120,000,000,  or 
about  $24,500,000  less  than  those  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  reduction,  therefore,  from  all  sources  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  current  year  appears  to  be 
about  $10,000,000  leas  than  the  reduction  expectec^  by 
the  Senate  Committee.  We  have,  then»  a  reduction  of 
$30,000,000  less  than  was  sought  for  and  expected. 

The  principles  that  should  govern  reduction 
of  revenue. 

The  question  recurs  :  Shall  we  now  seek  again  for 
that  reduction  which  was  not  attained,  and  is  it  now 
advisable  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  for 
future  years  to  arise  from  duties  on  imports?  There 
was  general  agreement  that  a  subMtantial  reduction  of 
the  tariff  should  be  made.  The  estimates  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  of  the  Senate  committee  show  what 
was  the  contemplated  reduction.  The  actual  results 
so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  reduction  labored  for 
has  not  been  effected  by  the  new  tariff  act.  It  is  to  be 
considered,  too,  that  the  failure  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  increase  of  importations  keeping  up  the  amount  of 
customs  revenue.  The  statistics  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce show  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase 
chargeable  therewith.  As  to  tha  principles  of  reduc- 
tion, if  a  revision  bo  practicable,  there  seems  to  be 
little  disagreement.  Toe  reduction  should  be  made  on 
articles  cnturing  into  general  consuraption  as  neces- 
saries—as sut^ar,  molasses,  and  the  like  —  rather  than 
upon  luxuries;  upon  raw  materials,  rather  than 
manufactured,  with  due  regard  to  the   fostering  of 


domestic  industriea  and  occupations,  eRpeclally  those 
not  fully  established.  In  the  report  of  this  Department 
last  year,  the  reduction  as  applied  to  the  principal 
classes  of  dutiable  articles  was  considered  somewhat 
in  detail,  and,  adhering  to  the  views  there  expressed, 
a  repetition  of  theni  is  unnecessary. 

The  Inexpediency  of  immediate  tariflf  reduc- 
tion. 

It  may  not  he  deemed  expedient  so  soon  to  make 
again  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to  effect  a  reduction. 

And  there  are  considerations  which  are  apt  upon 
this  head.  The  new  tariff  act  went  into  operdtlon,  in 
alt  its  parts,  on  the  l»t  day  of  July,  1S83.  There  has 
gone  by  since  then  but  little  over  one  third  of  a  fiscal 
year.  It  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  learn  with  accuracy 
how  so  important  and  wide-reaching  a  law  as  that, 
touching  all  the  business  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  will  permanently  affect  the  revenues.  It  is 
known  that  in  some  respects  the  first  effects  of  it  may 
not  be  relied  upon  as  stable.  Wherein  the  provisions 
of  it  lessened  the  duties  upon  foreign  articles,  it 
stimulated  importations  thereof,  immediately  before 
the  ist  day  of  July.  The  goods  were  put  in  bonded 
warehouse,  to  he  withdrawn  at  once  after  that  day,  on 
payment  of  duties  at  the  new  rates.  Wherein  it  in- 
creased the  duties  (as  It  did  in  some  instances,  by  new 
provisions  to  meet  the  adjudication  of  courts  or  the 
rulings  of  this  Department),  it  stimulated  importations 
prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1883,  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate  prevalent  up  to 
that  date.  These  accelerated  importations  were,  as  a 
natural  result,  followed  by  decreased  importations  of 
the  same  articles  after  the  law  took  effect ;  so  that  the 
lasting  effects  of  the  application  of  it  to  the  business 
of  the  country  may  not  be  known  with  reliable  cer- 
tainty, either  in  the  general  result  upon  the  volume  of 
revenue  to  be  yielded  by  duties  upon  imports,  or  in  its 
particular  results  upon  especial  classes  of  goods  and 
especial  branches  of  domestic  industry. 

Again,  it  may  be  deemed  needful  to  bo  legislate  as 
to  certain  industries  and  businesses  as  to  effect  reduc- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  revenue  from  the  taxation 
upon  them.  Those  making  or  trading  in  distilled 
spirits,  or  who  have  made  loans  or  advances  of  money 
thereon,  will  be  earnest  in  endeavorfor  an  extension  of 
the  bonded  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  listen  to  their  appeal.  An  extension  of  the  bonded 
period  willeffecta  reduction  of  revenue  for  the  length 
of  time  thereof.  In  another  part  of  this  report  are 
data  on  which  may  be  calculated  how  much  that  will 
be.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  Department  does  not  re- 
commend a  immediate  revi^ion  of  the  tariff  act. 


A  ''moderate  modification'*  rather  tlian  a 
"  total  repeal "'  of  internal  revenue  taxes, 
suggested. 

In  the  same  report  the  then  Secretary  o^ 
the  Treasury  said:  — 

In  my  report  of  last  year  it  was  suggested  that 
should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  or  fermented  liquors  to  lessen 
the  inducement  to  frauds,  or  to  make  them  more  equals 
the  objection  is  not  so  strong  against  moderate  modifi- 
cation as  against  a  total  repeal  of  all  taxes  thereon. 
As  has  been  seen,  a  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  tobacco 
and  its  manufactured  products  has  resulted  m  a  de- 
crease of  revenue  therefrom,  fully  as  large  as  was 
expected  by  the  committee  which  submitted  the  bill, 
and  there  is  left  but  about  $21,400,000  of  revenue  from 
that  source.  The  estimated  receipts  trora  spirits,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  seen,  for  the  current  year  exceed  the 
receipts  for  former  years.  The  reason  of  the  oppusi- 
tion  to  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  is 
that  they  are  not  necessaries  of  life.  That  principle 
may  still  be  upheld,  and  yet  the  tax,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  be  taken  from  alcohol  or  spirits  used  in  the  manu- 
factures and  thie  arts. 

Propositions  are  made  to  repeal  the  whole  system 
of  internal  revenue.  As  to  this,  I  repeat  my  remark 
of  last  year :  "  I  see  no  public  sentiment  or  political 
action  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tax-paying 
citizens  to  strike  out  this  class  of  taxes," 
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The  taxes  on  fermented  liquors  and  ou  bank 
circulation. 

All  other  internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  re- 
pealed, except  that  on  fermented  liquors,  amounting, 
OB  estimated,  to  $17,900,000,  and  on  the  circulation  of 
national  banks.  The  repeal  of  the  tax  on  bank  circu- 
lation in  whole  or  in  part  I  have  recommended.* 

Data  bearing  upon  proposed  abolition  of  all 
internal  reTenue  taxes. 

As  the  abolition  of  all  internal  revenue  taxes  is  a 
proposition  which  may  be  made  and  pressed,  some 
diitii  are  here  given.  The  spints  in  bonded  warehouse 
on  June  30, 18S3,  are  estimated  at  more  than  80,000,000 
L'allotiB.  The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
tftates,  besides  that  in  customs  bonded  warehouses,  on 
Oct.  1, 1883,  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  as  follows :  — 

Gallons. 
In   distillery   and    special   bonded    ware- 

houses 73,847,103 

In  hands  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers  .    .    ,    13,921,482 
In  hands  of  retail  liquor  dealers     ....    28,180,660 


Total 115,949.236 

The  quantity  in  bond  upon  which  the  tax  is  payable 
between  Nov.  14, 1883,  and  June  30, 1884,  is  21,997,7,70 
;.   gallons,  the  tax  on  which  is  $19,797,993. 

The  quantity  upon  which  the  tax  is  payable  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  is  37,228,317  gal- 
lons, the  tax  on  which  is  $33,505,475. 

The  quantity  upon  which  the  tax  is  payable  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1866,18  15,356,030  gal- 
lons, the  tax  on  which  is  $13,820,427. 

...  It  maybe  assumed  that  neither  the  distiller, 
nor  the  owner  of  spirits  in  bond,  nor  the  dealer  owning 
it,  wishes  complete  abolition  of  the  tax  upon  it.t  The 
community ,  in  its  present  temper,  will  not  submissively 
receive  a  law  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
unrestricted  in  quantity. 

A  reduction  of  the  tax  on  whiskey  in  bond  to.  50 
cents  a  gallon  would  reduce  the  revenue  about  $7,600,- 
000  for  the  current  year,  were  the  reduction  to  take 
effect  from  Nov.  14,  1883,  and  about  $13,500,000  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1885. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1883,  is  estimated  at  74,013,308,  about 
5,500,000  less  than  all  in  bonded  warehouse  June  30, 
18S3. 

Owners  of  spirits  irf  bond  declare  themselves  un- 
able to  meet  the  payment  of  taxes  thereon  as  they  fall 
due.  They  have  to  some  extent  exported  them  rather 
than  to  pay  tax.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  again  ask 
an  extension  of  the  time  of  payment  of  such  taxes.J 
They  may  ask  for  a  repeal  or  modification  of  them. 

The  statistics  given  above  are  fit  for  attention,  as 
well  upon  the  question  of  the  probable  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  as  upon  the  need  and  propriety  of  legislative 
relief  to  the  owners  of  spirits. 


PART  XXL 

Text  of  the  Morrison  Tariff  Bill  of  1886 
and  votes  thereon.  The  Kandall  Bill 
reported  against,  and  thus  defeated. 

On  the  15th  February,  1886,  Mr.  Morrison, 
chairman    of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means,  introduced  in  the  Hou^se  of  Represen- 
tatives another  "Bill  to  reduce  tarifif  taxes" 
[H.  K.  557(5],  which  was  referred  to  said 
committee;  and  on  tlie  12th  of  April,  1886, 
he  reported  from  that  committee  a  bill,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  -=—  sections  3  to 
22  being  omitted,  because  affecting  only  ad- 
ministration, and  not  rates: 

A  Bill  to  reduce  tariff  taxes  and  to  modify  the  laws  in 
relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  , 

JBe  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  following  articles  men- 
tioned in  this  section,  when  imported,  shall  be  exempt 
from  duty  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundired 
and  eighty-seven : 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars 
and  in  building  whar\'es. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of 
hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  sawed  lumber. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last-blocks,  wagon-blocks, 
oar-blocks,  gun-blocks,  heading-blocks,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only. 

Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds.  Pickets  and  palings. 
Laths.  Shingles.  Pine  clapboards.  Spruce  clap- 
boards, 

Wood,  xinmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Logs. 

Provided,  That  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
fcbove-mentioned  articles,  or, either  of  them,  by  any 
counti'y  from  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  im- 
ported from  said  country  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as 
now  provided  by  law. 

Salt  in  hags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages.  Salt 
in  bulk. 

Fish  :  Mackerel,  herring,  salmon,  and  all  other  fish, 
fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  preserved, 
except  anchovies  and  sardines,  or  other  fish  preserved 
in  oil. 

Provided,  That  Canadian  fishing  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fishing  trade  shall  be  permitted  to  clear  from  any 
port  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  contiguous  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada* 
and  Canadian  fishermen  shall  be  accorded  like  privi- 
leges in  said  waters  as  are  accorded  to  citizens  of- the 
United  States  and  the  vessels  thereof,  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade. 

This  provision  shall  not  take  effect  until,  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  privileges  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  contiguous  to  the  United  States  have 
been  granted  to  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  like  regulations  and  restrictions  as  relate 
to  citizens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  unwashed,  washed,  or  scoured. 

Wools  on  the  skin. 

Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  flocks. 

Flax-straw.  Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed.  Flax, 
hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line."  Tow,  of  flax  or 
hemp. 

Hemp,  raanila,  and  other  like  Bubstitutes  for  hemp, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Hemp-seed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Jute-butts.    Jute.    Sunn. 

Sisal  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Provided,  That  as  to  hemp  and  flax  this  act  shall 
takeeffect  July  1,1887. 

Sect.  2.  That  on  and  after  January  1,  1887,  in  lieu 
of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  articles  here 


*  Such  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  Feb.  20, 1884,  by  a  non-partisan  vote  of  43  yeas  to  12  nays,  but  was 
not  considered  in  the  House. —  [Compiler.] 

t  April  7, 1884,  a  resolution  was  adopted  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  non-partisan  vote  of  179  yeas 
to  33  nays,  declaring  "  That  it  is  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the  present  Congress  to  abolish  or  reduce  the  tax 
upon  spirits  distilled  from  grain."  — I  Compiler.] 

J  March  19,  1884,  a  bill  (H.  R.  5265)  providing  that  "the  time  within  which  distilled  spirits  heretofore 
entered  for  deposit,  and  now  remaining  in  distillery  warehouses,  upon  which  the  tax  has  or  sliall  become  due 
after  Dec.  1,  1883,  are  required  to  he  withdrawn  therefrom  "  shall  be  "  extended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  "  from  the  date  such  tax  would  have  fallen  due  under  existing  laws,  came  up  in  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, and  after  several  days'  debate,  on  March  27,  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out,  and  the  bill  killed  by  a 
vote  of  186  yeas  to  83  nays.    Of  the  83  nays  there  were  but  11  liepublicjinB.  —  [Compiler.] 
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innfter  mentioned,  there  eball  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  the  following  rates  of  duty  on  said  articles  aev 
erally ;  — 

Cotton  thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp-yarn,  whether 
single  or  advanced  beyond  tne  condition  of  single  by 
twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  whether 
on  beams  or  in  Bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any 
other  form,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  8  c.  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound,  13  c.  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound,  16  c. 
per  pound;  valued  at  over  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and 
not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  20  c.  per  pound ; 
valued  at  over  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceed- 
ing seventy  cents  per  pound,  25  c.  per  pound;  valued 
at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding 
eighty  cents  per  pound,  30  c.  per  pound;  valued  at 
over  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  per  pound,  35  c.  per  pound;  valued  at  over  one 
dollar  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  fiUing,  and  exceeding  in  weight  five  ounces 
per  square  yard,  2c.  per  square  yard ;  if  bleached, 
2i  c.  per  square  yard;  If  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  or  printed,  3  c.  per  square  yard. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  tilling,  2j  c.  per  square 
yard;  if  bleached,  3  c.  per  square  yard;  if  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  4  c.  per  square 
yard:  Provided,  That  on  all  cotton  cloth  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  eight  cents 
per  square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents 
per  square  yard;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  valued  at  over  thirteen  cents  per  square  yaid, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  dd  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  exceeding  two  hundred  threads 
10  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
3  c.  per  square  yard;  if  bleached,  4  c.  per  square 
yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
5  c.  square  yard :  Provided,  That  on  all  such  cotton 
cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  per  square  yar^; 
bleached,  valued  atover  twelve  cents  peraquare  yard; 
and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued 
at  over  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem* 

On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts,  and  drawers, 
and  alt  goods  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames, 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  stockings,  hose,  balf-hose,  shirts,  and  drawers, 
fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  and 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing, 
goring,  suspenders,  braces,  and  all  manufactures  of 
cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  corsets,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings, 
lace^  window-curtains,  cotton  damask,  hemmed  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  cotton  velvet,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Spool-thread  of  cotton,  six  cents  per  dozen  spools, 
containing  on  each  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
yards  of  thread;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards,  on 
each  spool,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards  of 
thread,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred yards,  6c.  per  dozen. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute-yarns,  flax  or  linen  thread, 
twine,  and  pack-thread;  brown  and  bleached  linens, 
ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot-bottoms,  diapers,  crash, 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns;  flax  or  linen  laces 
and  insertings,  embroideries,  or  manufactures  of  linen  ; 
burlaps;  oil-cloth  foundations,  or  floor-cloth  canvas, 
oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  and 
oti  all  other  oil-cloth  (except  silk  oil-cloth),  and  on 
water-proof  cloth  ;  gunny. cloth,  not  bagging;  bags  and 
bagging,  and  liUc  manufactures ;  bagging  for  cotton  or 
other  manufuciures;   sail-duck,  or  canvas  for  sails; 


Russia  and  other  sheetings,  of  flax  or  hemp,  brown  or 
white;  and  all  other  manufactures  of  bemp,  flax,  or 
jute,  or  of  which  hemp,  flax,  jute,  jute-butts,  mauila, 
ramie,  china,  sann,  or  sisal  grass,  or  other  vegetable 
substance,  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tarred  cables  or  cordage,  2c.  per  pound. 

Untarred  manila  cordage,  IJ^c.  per  pound. 

All  other  untarred  cordage,  2^c.  per  pound. 

Seines,  and  seine,  salmon-net,  and  gilling  twine,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths,  woolen  shawls;  flannels,  blankets, 
hats  of  wool,  knit  goods  made  on  knitting-frames,  bal- 
morals,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns;  bunting;  women's 
and  children's  dress-goods,  coat-linings,  Italian  cloihs, 
and  goods  of  like  description ;  clothing,  ready-made,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  and  bahuoral 
skirts  and  skirting;  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas, 
ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies'  and  (fliil- 
drcn's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or 
used  for  liKe  purposes ;  webbings,  gorings,  suspender.*, 
braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringeH, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  head- 
nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other 
forms  of  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or 
braided  by  machinery;  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and 
chenille  caroets,  and  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms; 
Saxony,  Wilton, and  Tournay  velvet  carpets;  Brussels 
carpets;  patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets; 
tapestry  Brussels  carpets;  caipets  and  carpetings  of 
wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  mate- 
rial not  otherwise  herein  specified;  and  mats,  rugs, 
screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  portions 
of  carpets  or  carpetings ;  and  all  manufactures  of  wool 
of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animal, 
or  a  mixture  of  them,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Vene- 
tian carpets;  yarn  Venenan,  and  two-ply  ingrain  car- 
pets; druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or 
otherwise;  endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing 
machines,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  6c.  per  square  yard. 

On  all  sugars,  90  per  centum  of  the  several  duties 
and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  sugars :  Pro- 
videdy  That  imported  sugars  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  export  duty  by  the  country  where  produced 
or  whence  imported  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  now 
provided  by  law- 

Vote  on  motion  to  consider  the  bill  —  Only  35 
Democrats  vote  "no,"  wliile  135  Democrats 
vote  *'  aye."  The  Kepublicans  prevent  its 
consideration. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1886,  Mr.  Morrison 
offered  a  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider  the 
above  bill.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  140  yeas  to  157  nays,  — 135  Democrats, 
1  Greenback-Democrat,  and  4  Republicans 
voting '*  yea,' '  while  121  Republicans,  1  Green- 
back-Republican, and  35  Democrats  voted 
*'nay,"  as  follows:  — 

Yeas  — Messrs.  i/".  t/".  Adams,  J.  M.  Allen,  C  M. 
Anderson,  Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Bame.\\ 
Bat^,  Beach,  Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland, 
Blount,  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Brecfcinridge, 
Barnes,  Bi/7U(m,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  ^.  Campbell,  Can- 
dler, Carleton,  Catchings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb, 
Cole,  Compton,  Comstock,  Cowles,  Grain,  Crifip,  Crox- 
ton,  D.  B,  Culberson,  Daniel,  Dargan,  A.  C.  David- 
son, R.  II.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dibble,  Dougherty, 
Dunn,  Fisher,  Ford,  Foiiiey,  C.  H.  Gibson,  E.  Gib- 
son, Glass,  Glover,  W.  J.  Green,  Hale,  Halaell,  Ham- 
mond, Harris,  J.  T.  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Hender- 
son, Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Holman,  Howard, 
Iludd,  Hutton,  James,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones, 
King-i  Kleiner,  Lafoon,  Landes,  Lanham,  Lore, 
Looering,  Lowry,  Jlahotiey,  Matson,  Maybury,  Mc- 
Creary,  McMillin,  McRae,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills,  Mitch- 
ell, J.  B.  Morgan,  Morrison,  Neal,  Neece,  Nelson 
Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  J.  J.  O'Keill,  Outhwaite, 
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^eel,  Perrt/,  Reagan,  Reese,  Richardson,  Riggs,  Rob- 
■€rimn,J.  II.  Roger-^,  Sadler,  Sai/ers,  Scott,  Sei/mour, 
Jf.  T.  Shaw,  SingletO-A,  T.  O.  Ski^tne.r,  l^nyder, 
'SpHnger,  C.  Stewart,  \V.  J.  Sto?ie  X)f  Kentucky,  W. 
sf.  Stone  of  Missouri,  SttD^m,  Strait,  Swope,  Tarsney, 
TauJbeei  J>  M.  thyiot;  Throckmorton,  Tillman, 
town^hends  THgg,  Tuckei\  //.  G.  Tum.er,  Van 
^toH,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward,  J.  B.  WEAVfiR,  Well- 
horn,  Wheeler,  Willis,  W.  i.  Wilsoni  E.  B.  Wlnan^i, 
G.  D.  'Wise,  Wolford,  Worthington,  Carlisle,  Speaker 
-140. 

Nats  — Messrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A. 
Anderson,  Aimot,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne,  Bingham, 
Blifis,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Boyle,  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne, 
C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  BrusiM,  J.  Buchanan, 
Buck,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  E. 
Campbell,  T.J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Conger,  Cooper, 
Curtin,  Cutcheon,  Davenport,  R.  T.  Davis,  Dingley, 
Dorsey,  Dowdney,  Dunham,  EUsberry,  Ely,  Ermen- 
trout,  Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton,  Mndlay, 
Fleeger,  Foran,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gallinger,  Gay, 
Geddes,  Gilfillau,  GofE,  R.  3.  Green,  Grosvenor, 
(Grout,  Guenther,  Harmer,  Hayden,  D.  B.  Hendei'son, 
'T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hires, 
)Hi8C0ck,  Holmes,  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Irion,  Jackson,  F. 

',A.  Johnso-^,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Kelley,  Ketcbam,  La 
iFollette,  Laird,  Laioler,  Le  Eevre,  Lehlbach,  Libbey, 
fljindsley,  Little,  Long,  Loutitt,  J.  Lyman,  Markham, 
Jfarti7i,  McAdoo,  McComas,  McKenna,  McKinley, 
M&rriman,  Millard,  Milliken,  Moffatt,  Morrill,  Mor- 
;row.,  Muller,  Negley,  O'Donnell,  O'Hara,  C.  O'Neill, 
'Oflbome,  Owen,  Parker,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins, 
iPeters,  Phelps,  Pblcock,  Pindar,  Plumb,  Price,  Ran- 
.(Ja^;,  £anney,  T.  B.  Heed,  Rice,  Rockwell,  Romeis, 
Rowell,  Ryan,   Sawyer,  Scranton,   Seney,   Sessions, 

'"■  tSmallfi,  Sowden,  Spooner,  Spriggs,  Stahlnecker, 
Steele,  S..  W.  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  E.  F.  Stone,  Stru- 

Mble,  Swinburne,  Sy meat,  E.  B.  Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor, 
Z.  Tayloi:,  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  A.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Viele,  Wade,  W.  H.  Wadsworth,  Wait,  N.  D. 
Wallace,  J.  H.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  W.  Warner,  A. 
J.  Weaver,  Weberj  West,  Whiting,  Wilkins,  Wood- 
lurrn  — 157. 

•nw  Kandall  BiU,Qf  1886,  reported  adversely 
liythe  DezucLCxatic  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

On  tlie  setai  ot  June,  1886,  Mr.  Randall  in- 
troduced a  tariff  reduction  bill  in  the  House, 
whiti  it  was  estimated  would  make  an  annual 
reduction  in  the  revenues  of  nearly  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  (to  wit,  $26,407,088  in  in- 
ternal revalue,  $7,044,4o2  in  cuastoms  duties 
on  articles  remaining  subject  to  duties,  and 
$1,526,124  by  augmenting  the  free  list>).  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  subsequently  [July  10]  re- 
ported back  to  the  House,  adversely  -^  which 
was  the  end  of  it. 


PART   XXII. 


Joint  Resolntion  directing  Payment  of 
Public  Debt  out  of  Treasury  Surplus  — 
Secretary  Mannlng-'s  Letter  —  Action 
in  both  Houses  — President  Cleveland's 
non-approval  kills  it. 

"ilarly  in  the  session  of  1885-86,  Mr.  Mor- 

Fri3«»,   Chairman  of   the  Ways  and  Means 

^CoBjBiittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

rsentfto  Secretary  Manning  of  the  Treasury  a 

tcopy  of  a  joint  resolution  [H.  Res.  126]  touch- 

;ing  the  Treasury-surplus,  then  before  said 

(Committee,   in  order  to    elicit    his   opinion 

ttflaereon,  and  received  the  following  reply:  — 

Tkeasurt  Department,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

8iE.  — T  ihavo  received  ;i  copy  *■!'  tlic  fuUowing  pro- 

poaod  joLnL  reeuliitions  ruspectiiig   wurplus  revenue, 


now  untlur  consideration  in  your  committee,  and 
upon  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  request  ray 
opinion :  — 

"  Resolved,  etc..  That  whenever  the  Burplua  or 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  including  amount  held  for 
Redemption  of  United  States  notes,  shall  exceed  the  -, 
sum  of  $100,000,000,  it  shall  bo,  and  is  hereby  made, 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  to  apj?ly  such 
excess,  in  suras  not  less  than  ten  milhons  per  month, 
during  the  existence  of  any  such  surplus  or  excess,  to 
the  payraent  of  the  interest'bearing  indebtedness  of 
tne  United  States,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  surplus  or  balance  herein  referreid  to 
shall  be  the  available  surplus  ascertained,  accoMin? 
to  the  form  of  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasurer, 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  employed  on  June  30,  1886." 

The  language  of  this  resolution  is  such  as  to  include 
in  the  "surplus  or  balance  in  the  Treasury"  the 
amount  held  for  redemption  of  United  States  notes. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  surplus,  but  is  set  apart  and  ap- 
propriated as  a  minimum  security  and  reserve  for  tne 
redemption  and  payment  of  $346,681,016  of  United 
States  notes  which  have  been  issued,  both  of  which 
are  specificaUypromified  in  the  Act  of  March  18,  1869 
(R.  S.  3693).  This  reserve,  amounting  to  $100,000,000, 
should,  of  course,  be  held  above  all  possibility  of  an 
encroachment,  like  that  which  my  distinguished  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  McOulloch,  in  his  last  annual  report 
(page  33)  was  constrained  to  exhibit  and  deplore. 

The  resolution  now  before  me  requires  that  there 
should  be  at  no  time  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  avail- 
able for  the  general  needs  of  the  G-overnment  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  and  that  when  this  sum  is  reached  it 
should  be  immediately  paid  upon  the  public  debt. 

After  nearly  twelve  months'  experience  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Department,  and  forecasting,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  future  requirements  of  the  Treasury,  as  now 
defined  by  existing  laws,  and  as  they  may  be  affected  by 
legislation  yet  to  come,  and  considering  the  course  of 
future  receipts,  which  are  liable  to  influence  from  many 
causes,  eucu  as  the  fluctuation  of  Imports,  the  pro- 
longed depression  of  trade,  and  the  marketing  of  more 
or  less  of  our  agricultural  products  abroad,  I  cannot 
now  foresee  a  state  of  things  which  will  make  it  pru- 
dent to  limit  the  surplus  reserve  in  the  Treasury  to  a 
sum  ranging  from  nothing  to  a  maximum  oi^  $10,- 
000,000. 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  relating  to 
pensions  will,  if  perfected,  increase  the  demands  upon 
the  Treasury  to  an  amount  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exactly  estimate ;  and  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  subjects  the  Government  to  the  repayment  of 
duties  collected,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  large  but 
altogether  Indefinite.  These  things  are  mentioned,  to 
remind  the  comraittee  that  neither  the  calls  upon  the 
Treasury  nor  the  exact  time  that  such  demands  must 
be  met  can  be  precisely  foreseen. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  business  proposition, 
tihat  if  the  Government  is  to  maintain  its  credit,  in  the 
^G^se  o^  being  prepared  to  meet  all  just  demands, 
which  are  impossible  of  ascertainment  in  advance, 
there  should  .be  a  reasonable  sum  laid  by  or  kept  on 
band  for  that  purpose. 

Reflp^ctfully  yo\irs, 

DANIEL  ^ANNllHQ,  Secretary. 
Hon.  WiLW^M  iR.  Itfo^Ei^ieoN, 

/Chairman-  Comrni^ie_e  ,on  Ways  and  Means. 

Primary  4^ctioii  jn  the  ]B[Q,use.~BIcKiiiley*8 
Froyiso. 

Subsequently  Mr.  M^orjison  reported  the 
joint  resolution  from  the  Committee  oja 
Ways  and  M^ans.,  a^nd  heing  .up  fof  coj;i- 
sideration  in  committee  of  t]tie  ^hole  pou^e 
on  the  state  of  the  XJnion,  Jujly  14,  1886^ 
Mr.  McKinley  niov.ed  the  addition  to  it  pf 
the  following  words: 

"Provided,  That  said  sum  of  $100,000,000  he.rqin 
excepted  and  reserved,  which  amount  was  purchase^ 
by  the  sale  of  bonds,  to  the  extent  of  ninety-five  and  a 
half  millions,  and  the  balance  by  reservation  from  the 
revenue  under  authority  of  the  act  of  January  14, 
1875,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  tlje  resumption  of 
specie  payments,' shall  bo  maintnincd,  as  provided  by 
Bjiid  act,  and  fct  apiu-t  fur  the  purposij  of  redeeming  ithe 
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legal -tender  notes  of  the  United  Rtates  when  preBented 
for  payment,  and  said  fund  shall  not  be  iised  for  any 
other  purpose." 

The  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  119 
yeas  to  154   nays,  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  G.  E.  Adania,  O.  H.  Allen,  Atkin- 
son, Baker,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Bound, 
Boutelle,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buck,  Bun- 
nell,  Burleigh,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  ^.  Campbell, 
J.  M.  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Conger, 
Cooper,  Cutcheon,  K,.  T.  Davis,  Dibble,  Dingley,  Cor- 
sey,  Dowdney,  Dunham,  Ely,  Evans,  Everhart,  Far- 

Suhar,  Pelton,  Fiyidlay,  Fleeger,  Funston,  Gilfillan, 
■off,  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Guenther,  :^yden,  Haynes, 
D.  B.  Henderson,  T,  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  A.  S. 
ffewiti,  Hiestand,  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Holmes,  A.  J. 
Hopkins,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  Kelley, 
Ketcham,  La  FoUette,  Laird,  Lehlbach,  LIbbey,  Linds^ 
ley.  Little,  Long,  J.  Lyman,  Mahoney,  Markham, 
McComaa,  McKenna,  McKinley,  Merri-man,  Millard, 
MlUiken,  Mitchell,  Moffatt,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Muller, 
Negley,  Nelson,  G.  0*Neill,  Osborne,  Parker,  Payne, 
Perkins,  Peters,  Pettibone,  W,  A.  Piree,  Price,  T.  B. 
Beed,  Rice,  Rockwell,  Romeis,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer, 
Bessions,  Seymour,  Smalts,  8pooner,  Steele,  Stephen- 
son, J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Struble,  Swin- 
burne, I.  H.  Taylor,  O.  B.  Thomas,  A.  C.  Thompson, 
W.  H.  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wakefield,  Weber,  West, 
M.  White,  Whiting— 119. 

Nats— Messrs.  V".  ifeT.  Allen,  C.M.Anderson,  Bat- 
lentine,  Barkadale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Bennett,  Blaneh- 
ard,  Bland,  Blount,  Boyle,  Bragg,  C.  B.  Breckin- 
ridge, W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Brumm,  Bumes, 
Bynum,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Candler, 
Carleton,  Catchings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins, 
Compton,  Comstock,  Cowles,  W.  B.  Cox,  Crain,  Crisp, 
Croxton,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Ourtin,  Daniel,  Dargan,  A. 
C.  Davidson,  B.  If.  M.  Davidson,  Dockery,  Dougherty, 
Dunn,  Eden,  Eldredge,  Ellsberry,  Ermentrout,  Fisher, 
I'oran,  Ford,  Forney,  Frederick, FuWer,  Gay,  Geddes, 
C.  H.  Oibson,  Glass,  B.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Bale, 
Ball,  Halsell,  Harris,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  J.  S. 
Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  Holman,  Howard,  Hudd, 
Hutton,  Irion,  J.  T.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H, 
Jones,  J.  T.Jones,  King,  Kleiner,  Laffiion,  Lanham, 
Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lore,  Lowering,  Lowry,  Martin, 
Mataon,  Maybury,  McAdoo,  McCreary,  McMillin, 
McTtae,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills,  J.  B.  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Murphy,  Neal,  Neece,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Quthwaite,  Pay- 
son,  Peel,  Perry,  Pidcock,  Pindar,  Plumb,  Bandall, 
Beagan,  J.  W.  Reid,  Richardson,  Biggs,  Sadler, 
Sayera,  Seney,  F.  T.  Shaw,  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner, 
Snyder,  Sowden,  Springer,  St^hlnecker,  C.  Stewart,  \ 
St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentuckey,  W.  J.  Stone ' 
of  Missouri,  Storm,  Swope,  Tarsney,  Taulbee,  J.  M. 
Taylor,  Z.  Taylor,  Throckmorton.  Tillman,  Towns- 
hend,  Trigg,  H.  G.  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Wade,  A.J. 
"Warner,  W.  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver, 
Wellborn,  Wheeler,  Wilkins,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E. 

B.  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Woodburn,  Worth- 
ington—l^b. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  by 
207  yeas  to  67  nays,  as  follows :  — 

Ybas  — Messrs.  J.  M.  Allen,  C  M.  Anderson, 
Atkinson,  Ballentine,  Barkadale,  Barnes,  Barry, 
Bennett,   Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Boyle,  Bragg, 

C.  R.  Br^ckinH5ge,  TT.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  T.  "M. 
Browtie,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brdmm,  Bumes,  Burrows, 
Bynum,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Candler, 
Cannon,  Carleton,  Catchings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb, 
Compton,  Conger,  Cooper,  Cowles,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crain, 
Cris^,  Croxton,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Curtin,  Cutcheon, 
Daniel,  Dargan,  A.  C.  Davidson,  R.  H,  M.  Davidson, 
Dockery,  Dorsey,  Dougherty,  Dunn,  Eden,  Eldredge, 
Ellsberry,  Ermentrout,  Felton,  Fisher,  Foran,  Ford, 
Forney,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gay,  Geddes, 
C.  H.  Gibson,  Gilfillan,  Glass,  Gofi*,  R.  i^.  Green,  W. 
J.  Green,  Grosvenor,  Guenther,  Hale,  Hall,  ^alsell, 
Harris,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  D.  B.  Henderson, 
J.  S.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Herbert, 
Hermann,  Hill,  Hires,  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes,  A.  J. 
Hopkins,  Howard,  Hudd,  Hutton,  Irion,  Jackson,  J.  T. 
Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnson,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones, 
Kelley,  King,  Kleiner,  Laffoon,  La  FoUette,  Laird, 
Z4anham,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lore,  Lovering,  Lowry, 
J.  Lyn\an,  Markbaiu,  MartiUf  Matson,  Maybury,  ifc- 


Adoo,  McComas,   McCreary,    McKenna,    McMillin, 
McRae,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills,  Moffatt,  J,  B.  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Morrison,  Morrow,  Murphy,  Neal,   Neece, 
Negley,  Nelson,  dates,  J.J.  O'Neill,  Outhwaite,  Fay- 
son,  Peel,  Perkins,  Perry,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Pidcock,.i 
Pindar,  Plumb,  Price,  Randall,  Reagan,  J.  W.  Beid,l 
Richardson,  Rigga^  Romeis,  Rowel  1,  Ryan,  Sadlsrt\ 
Sayera,  Seney,  Sessions,  F.  T.  Shaw,  Singleton,   '"''■ 
G.  Skinner,  Snyder,  Sowden,  Springer,  Stahlneck 
Steele,  Stephenson,  C.  Stewart,   St.   Martin,    W. 
Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Stor 
Strait,   Struble,   Swnpe,      Tarsney,    Taulbee,   J. 
Taylor,  Z.Taylor,  O.  B.  Thomas.  A.  C.  Thompa.. 
Throckmorton,   Tillman,    Townshend,    Trigg,  H^  G. 
Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Wade,  Wakefield,  K.  D.  Wallace, 
A.  J.    Warner,  W.  Warner,  A.   J.  Weaver,    J.  B. 
Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  A.  C.  White,  M.  White, 
Wilkins,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,   G.  J>. 
Wiae,  PToZ/ord,  Woodburn,    Worthington~2(ii. 

Nats  — Messrs,  G.  E.  Adams,  C.H.  Allen,  Bake 
Belmont,  Bingham,  Blisa,    Bound,  ^Boutelle,  Buc.._ 
Bunnell,  Burleigh,  Butterworth,  F.  Campbell,  J.  1 
Campbell,    T.  J.    Campbell,    Collins,   R.  r  T.  Davit 
Dibble,    Dingley,    Dowdney,  Dunham,    Ely,    Evan*-, 
Everhart,  Farquhar,  Findlay,  Fleeger,  Grout,  Hayder 
Haynes,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hiestand,  Hiscock,  James,  F.  A 
Johnson,  Ketcham,  Lehlbach,  Lindsley,  Little,  Lonj, 
Mahoney,    McKlnley,  Merriman,  Millard,    Milliker 
Mitchell,  Muller,  C.  O'Neill,  Osborne,  Parker,  Payne 
W.  A.  Pirce,  T.  B.  Reed,  Rice,  Rockwell,  Sawyej 
Seymour,   Smalls,   Spponer,    J.  W.  Stewart,    E.  I . 
Stone,    Swinburne,    I.    H.   Taylor,    Wait,    Weber, 
West,  Whiting  —  67. 

Amendments  in  tbe  Senate. 

In  the  Senate  July  27,  Mr.  Allison  reported 
the  above  joint  resolution  from  the  Com-, 
mittee  on  Finance  with  an  amendment  i  . 
add  to  it  the  following  words :  '"■, 

"Provided,   That  no  call  shall  be  made  under  the ^ 
provisions  of  this  resolution  until  a  sum  equal  to  the  | 
call  is  in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  the  reserve  I, 
herein  mentioned :   And  provided  further.    That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  may  have 
in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  the  foregoing  sums 
a  working  balance  not  exceeding  $20,000,000.    And  in 
the  case  of  any  extraordinary  emergency,  and  when, 
because  thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  public  interests  shall  require  it,  he  may, 
by  written  order,  suspend  the  further  call  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  indebtedness  for.  such  period  of  time  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  public  credit  uolm- 
paired. " 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  joint  resolution — 
irrespective  of  certain  added  sections  touch- 
ing the  reception  of  undefaced  trade  dollars 
for  all  dues  to  the  United  States  and  pro- J 
hibiting    their   reissue — was    amended    and** 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  following  shape: 

*'  Resolved,  etc..  That  whenever  the  surplus  or 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  including  amount  held  for 
redemption  of  United  States  notes,  shall  exceed  the; 
sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  it  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  made,  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  apply  such  excess,  in  sums  not  less  than 
ten  miHlone  per  month,  during  the  existence  of  any 
such  surplus  or  excess,  to  thepayment  of  the  interest- 
bearing  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  payable  at 
the  option  of  the  government.  The  surplus  or  bal- 
ance herein  referred  to,  shall  be  the  available  surplus, 
ascertained  according  to  the  form  of  statement  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  employed  on ; 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six:  Pro-  \ 
vided.  That  no  call  shall  be  made  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  resolution  until  a  sum  equal  to  the  call  is  I 
in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  the  reserve  herein  ^ 
mentioned;  and  provided  further,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  discretion,  may  have  in 
the  Treasury,  over  and  above  the  foregoing  sums,  a 
working  balance  not  exceeding  twenty  million  dol- 
lars;  and  whenever  in  the  case  of  any  extraordinary 
emergency,  not  now  existing,  and  when,  because 
thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  public 
interest  ehall  require  it,  he  may,  by  written  order, 
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direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  euspeDd  the 
further  call  for  the  payment  of  euch  indcbtedneBs  for 
Buch  period  of  time  as  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  public  credit  unimpaired;  and  that  such  suspen- 
sion, and  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to 
Congress  withiu  ten  days  after  Its  next  meeting,  or 
immediately  if  Congress  shall  be  in  session." 

The  vote  upon  its  passage  was  42  yeas  to 
20  nays,  entirely  non-partisan,  as  follows ; 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Allison,  AJdrich,  Blair,  Brown^ 
Call,  Camden^  Cameron,  Chace,  Conger,  Cullom, 
Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Frye,  Oihson,  Gor- 
vnaTfit  Gray^  Hale,  IJamptont  Harrison,  Hawley, 
Hoar,  Jones  of  Nevada,  ICenna,  McMillan,  McPherson, 
Mahone,  Miller  of  New  York,  Palmer,  Payne,  Piatt, 
Pugh,  Riddleberger,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman, 
Spooner,  Van  Wyck,  WalthaU,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 
42. 

Nats  — Messrs.  Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Butler, 
Cockrell,  Coke,  Eustis,  Harris,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Ar- 
kansas, 3faxey,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Plumb,  Stanford, 
Teller,  Vance,  Vestj  Voorheesy  Whiiihome,  Wilson 
of  Iowa— 20.  % 

Disagreement  of  the  trro  Houses  —  Modifica- 
tions by  a  Committee  of  Conference  con- 
curred in  by  both.  Houses  —  Non-approval 
by  President  Cleveland. 

The  two  Houses  being  unable  otherwise  to 
agree,  a  Committee  of  Conference  was 
appointed,  which  on  the  3d  of  August, 
reported  the  joint  resolution  in  the  following 
modified  form : 

Joint  resolution  directing  payment  of  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  public  debt. 

Resolved,  etc..  That  whenever  the  surplus  or  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury,  including  amount  held  for 
redemption  of  United  States  notes,  shall-  exceed 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
made,  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
apply  such  excess,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  mil- 
lions per  month,  during  the  existing  of  any  such  sur- 
plus or  excess,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest-bearing 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States  payable  at  the  option 
of  the  Government.  The  surplus  or  balance  herein 
referred  to  shall  be  the  available  surplus,  ascertained 
according  to  the  form  of  statement  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer,  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  employed  on  Juno  30,  1886 :  Pro- 
vided, That  no  call  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  until  a  sum  equal  to  the  call  is  in  the 
Treasury  over  and  above  the  reserve  herein  mentioned  : 
A7id  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  hia  discretion,  may  have  in  the  Treasury, 
over  and  above  the  foregoing  sums,  a  working  balance 
not  exceeding  $20,000,000;  and  whenever,  in  the  case 
of  any  extraordinary  emergency  not  now  existing,  and 
when,  because  thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  public  interest  shall  require  it,  he 
may,  by  written  order,  postpone  the  further  call  for 
the  payment  of  such  indebtedness  for  such  period  of 
time  as  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain  tbe  public 
credit  unimpaired,  and  that  such  postponement,  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  Congress 
within  ten  days  after  its  next  meeting,  or  immediately 
if  Congress  shall  be  in  session. 

In  the  House,  Aug.  4,  this  report  was  con- 
curred in  by  a  non-partisan  vote  of  120  yeas 
to  63  nays,  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Baker,  Ballenti7ie,  Barnes,  Barry , 
,  Blanchard,  Blount,  Boyle,  C  R  Breckinrulge,  W.  0. 
P.  Breckinridge,  T.  M.  Bj'owne,  Butter  worth,  Cald- 
well, Cannon,  Curleton,  Clements,  Conger,  Cooper, 
Cowles,  Grain,  Crinp,  Darmin,  Dorscy,  Dougherty, 
Dunn,  Eden,  Eldredge,  Ely,  Farquha*r,  Ftilton,  Fleeger, 
Ford,  Fornpy,  Funston.tfav,  C  IT.  Gibson,  E.  Gibson, 
Giieilan,  Glass,  Glover,  Gofe,  W.  J.  Green,  firout. 
Guenther.  Hall,  Ilalsell,  J.  T.  Heard,  Hemphill,  D. 
B.  Henderson,  J.  S,  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
Hepburn,  ll-nlfert,  Hermann,  Hiscocli,  Hitt,  A.  J. 
Hopliins,  lludd,  Hutton,  Jaconks,  T.  D.  Johnston, 
J.  II.  Jo?ies,  Kingt  Kleiner,  Laird,  Landes,  Le  Fewe, 


Libbey,  Lindsley,  Little,  Loveringt  J.  Lyman,  May- 
bury,McAdoo,  McCoraas,  McKenna,  McMiUitii  McBae^ 
J.  B.  Morgan,  Morrison,  Neal,  Negley,  Nelson,  Nor- 
icood,  Gates,  J.  J,  O'Mill,  Parker,  Perkins,  Perry, 
Pidcock,  Randall,  J.  W.  Reid,  Richardson,  Riggst 
Rockwell,  Romeis,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Seymour,  T,  G* 
Skinner,  Sowden,  Springer,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone 
of  Kentucky,  Strait,  Struble,  Sicope,  Z.  Taylor,  J-  R. 
Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Trigg,  Tucker,  Van  Eaton, 
N.  D.  Wallace,  J.  H.  Ward,  Weber,  West,  Wheeler, 
Wilkins,  Willis,  G.  D.  Wise^VlQ. 

Nays — Messrs.  J.  M.  Allen,  Atkinson,  Bennett, 
Bingham,  Bland,  Bound,  Brady,  W.  W.  Brown,  J. 
Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Bximes,  Bynum,  F.  Campbell, 
T.  J,  Campbell,  Cobb,  Collins,  D.  B.  Culberson, 
Daniel,  Dibble,  Dockery,  Dowdney,  Evans,  Everhart, 
Findlay,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Harmer,  W.  H.  Hatch, 
A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hiestand,  Hill,  Hires,  Ilolman,  Kelley, 
Lanham,  Leblbacb,  Lore,  Lowry,  Mahoney,  Markham, 
Merrima7i, Mutter ,  NeecCyQ.  O'Neill, Osborne,  Payson, 
Price,  Savers,  Scranton,  Seney,  Spooner,  Stephenson, 
SymRs,  Tarsney,  Taulbee,  Townshend,  Viele,  Wade, 
2\  B.Ward,  W.  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.Wbaver, 
A.  C.  White  — 63. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  concurred 
without  even  a  division ;  but  President  Cleve- 
land did  not  give  it  his  approval,  and  the 
joint  resolution  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 


PART   XXIII. 
President  Cleyeland's  Free-Trade 


Following  is  the  extraordinary  annual  mes- 
sage of  President  Cleveland,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Congressional  session  of  1887-88,  which, 
instead  of  the  customary  information  of  the 
condition  of  the  Union  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, is  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
—  from  a  Free-trade  standpoint: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  Legis- 
lative duties,  with  a  condition  of  the  national  finances 
which  Imperatively  demands  immediate  and  careful 
consideration. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through 
the  operation  of  present  laws,  .from  the  industries  and 
necessities  of  tbe  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with  only 
such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  care- 
ful and  economical  maintenance  of  the  Government 
which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of 
more  than  this  is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable 
betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  justice.  This 
wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
national  taxation,  like  other  wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood 
of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treasury,  which 
should  only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's 
tribute  to  its  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure,  becomes 
a  hoarding-place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn  from 
trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national 
energies,  suspending  our  country's  development,  pre- 
venting investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threaten- 
ing financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of 
public  plunder. 

This  condition  of  our  treasury  is  not  altogether 
new ;  and  it  lias  more  than  once  of  late  been  submitted 
to  the  i)cople'8  representatives  In  the  Congress,  who 
alone  can  aoply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still 
continues,  with  aggravated  incidents,  more  than  ever 
presaging  financial  convuUion  and  wide-spread 
disaster. 

At  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its 
dmgers  are  not  ijOW  palpably  imminent  and  apparent. 
They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await,  the 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  occasion  when  suddenly 
they  will  be  precipitated  upon  us. 
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On  the  30tb  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excesB  of  revenues 
over  public  expondiluree  after  complying  with  the 
annual  requirement  of  the  einking-fund  act,  was 
$17,R69,735.84;  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1886. 
eucb  excess  amounted  to  $49,405,54520;  and  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$55,667,849.54. 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  sinking-fund  during 
the  three  years  above  specified,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $138,C?8,320.94,  and  deducted  from  the 
surplus  as  staled,  we.  made  by  calHng  in  for  that 
purpose  outstanding  thrt  -^er  cent  bonds  of  rhe  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  six  in^nths  prior  to  June  30, 
1887,  the  surplus  revenue  had  grown  so  large  by 
repeated  accumulations,  and  it  was  feared  the  with- 
drawal of  this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the  peo- 
ple, would  so  affect  the  buoiness  of  the  country,  that 
the  sum  of  $79,864,100  of  such  surplus  was  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  three 
per  cent  bonds  still  outstanding,  and  which  were  thun 
payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  The  preca- 
rious condition  of  financial  affairs  among  the  people 
still  needing  relief,  immediately  after  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1887,  the  remainder  of  the  three  per  cent  bonds 
then  outstanding,  amounting  ^vjth  principal  and  inter- 
est to  the  sum  of  $18,877,500,  were  called  in  and  applied 
to  the  sinking-fund  contribution  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Notwithstanding  these  operations  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  representations  of  distress  in  business 
circles  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and  absolute 
peril  seemed  at  hand.  In  these  circumstances  the  con- 
tribution to  the  sinking-fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  at  once  completed  by  the  expenditure  of  $27,684,- 
283.55  in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds  not  yet 
due,  bearing  four  and  four  and  a-half  per  cent  interest, 
the  premium  paid  thereon  averaging  about  twenty- 
four  per  cent  for  the  former  and  eight  per  cent  for  the 
latter  In  addition  to  this  the  interest  accruing  during 
the  current  year  upon  the  outstanding  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  the  Government  was  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated, and  banks  selected  as  depositories  of  public 
money  were  permitted  to  somewhat  increase  their 
deposits- 
while  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to 
the  people  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  served 
to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  revenues  have 
continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  present 
year  amounting  on  the  first  day  of  December  to  $55,- 
258,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  $113,000,- 
000  on  the  30th  of  June  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected 
that  this  sura,  added  to  prior  accumulations,  will  swell 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  $140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a 
withdrawal  from  use  of  the  people's  circulating  me- 
dium, our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near 
future  be  subjected  to  the  same  distress  which  was 
quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause.  And  while 
the  functions  of  our  National  Treasury  should  be  few 
and  simple,  and  while  its  best  condition  would  be 
reached,  I  believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with 
private  business  interests,  yet  when,  by  a  perversion 
of  Its  purposes,  it  idly  holds  money  uselessly  sub- 
tracted from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  he 
reason  for  the  claim  that  some  legitimate  means  should 
be  devised  by  the  Government  to  restore  iu  an  emer- 
gency, without  waste  or  extravagance,  such  money  to 
its  place  among  the  people. 

Jf  such  an  emergency  arises  there  now  exists  no 
clear  and  undoubted  executive  power  of  relief.  Here-, 
tofore  the  redemption  of  three  per  cent,  bonds,  which 
were  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  has 
afforded  a  means  for  the  disbursement  of  the  excess  of 
our  revenues;  but  these  bonds  have  all  been  retired, 
and  there  are  no  bonds  outstanding  the  payment  of 
which  we  have  the  right  to  insist  upon.  The  contri- 
bution to  the  sinking  fund  which  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  has  been 
already  made  for  the  current  year,  so  that  there  is  no 
outlet  in  that  direction. 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense 
of  any  existing  executive  power  to  restore,  at  this 
lime,  any  piirt  of  our  surplus  revenues  to  the  people 
by  its  expendltntf,  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  enter  the  market  and 
purchase  the  bondw  of  the  Government  not  yet  due,  at 
a  rate  of  premium  to  bo  agreed  upon.  The  only  pro- 
vision of  law  from  which  such  a  power  could  be  de- 
rived is  found  in  an  iippropriatiou  bill  jjassed  a  number 
of  years  ago;  and  it  ih  subject  to  the  suspicion  tliat  it 


was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in  its  applica-  - 
tion,  instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  discretion  and  ' 
authority.    No  condition  ought  to  exist  which  would 
justify  the  grant  of  power  to  a  single  oflacial,  upon  his  ■ 
judgment  of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  from  or  release 
to  the  business  of  the  people,  in  an  unusual  manner, 
money  held  In  the  Treasury,  and  thus  affect,  at  his  will, 
the  tfoancial  situation  of  the  country;  and  if  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  lodge  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  authority  in  the  present  juncture  to  purchase  bonds, 
it  should  be  plainly  vested,  and  provided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  such  checks  and  limitations  as  will  define 
this  ofiicial's  right  and  discretion,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds  aa 
a  means  of  restoring  tc  circulation  the  surplus  money 
accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  premiums  must  of  course  be  paid  upon 
such  purchase,  that  there  may  be  a  large  part  of  these 
bonds  held  as  investments  which  cannot  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  and  that  combinations  among  holders 
who  are  willing  to  sell,  may  unreasonably  enhance  the 
costof  such  bonds  to  the  Government 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded  debt>' 
might  he  refunded  at  a  less  rate  of  interest  and  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  security  paid  in* 
cash,  thus  finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  Ipparent,  must  dependl 
upon  the  volition  of  the  bclders  of  the  present  bonds ; . 
and  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  inducement  which  * 
must  be  offered  them  would  result  in  more  finanstal^ 
benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  purchase  of  bondSr- 
while  the  latter  proposition  would  reduce  theprincipais 
of  the  debt  by  actual  payment,  Instead  of  extending  it.-- 

The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the - 
Government  in  hanks  throughout  the  country,  for  use 
by  the  people,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a  re- 
lationship between  the  operations  of  the  Government 
Treasury  and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  too 
extensive  a  commingling  of  their  money,  thus  fostering 
an  unnatural  reliance  in  private  business  upon  public 
funds.  If  this  scheme  should  be  adopted  It  should 
only  be  done  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an 
urgent  necessity.  Legislative  and  executive  effort 
should  generally  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce,  as  much  and  as 
fast  as  can  safely  be  done,  the  Treasury  Department 
from  private  enterprise. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  unnecessary  and 
extravagantappropriations  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  an  excess  of 
revenue.  Such  expenditure,  besides  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  ail  just  conceptions  of  public  duty  which  it 
entails,  stimulates  a  habit  of  reckless  improvidence 
not  in  the  least  consistent  with  the  mission  of  our 
people  or  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  of  &nr 
(Government. 

i  have  deemed  it  my 'duty  to  thus  bring  to  the  feBowli- 
edge  of  my  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  the  attention^  off 
their  representatives  charged  with  the  responsibitlity 
of  legislative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial  situ-^ 
ation .  The  failureof  theCongress  heretofore  to  provMe* 
against  the  dangers  which  it  was  quite  evident  the' 
very  nature  of  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  pro--- 
duce,  caused  a  condition  of  financial  distress  and  ap-- 
prehension  since  your  last  adjournment,  which  taxedl 
to  the  utmost  all  the  authority  and  expedients  within' 
executive  control;  and  these  appear  now  to  be  ex- 
hausted If  disaster  results  from  the  continued  in- 
action of  Congress,  the  responsibiUty  must  rest  where 
it  belongs 

Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered  Is  fraught 
with  danger,  which  should  be  fully  realized,  and  though, 
it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the  people  as  well  as; 
peril  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growing  out  of  av 
perfectly  palpable  and  apparent  cause,  constantly  re- 
producing the  same  alarming  circumstances  —  a  con- 
gested national  treasury  and  a  depleted  monetary- 
condition  In  the  business  of  the  country.  It  needi 
hardly  be  stated  that  while  the  present  situation  de- 
mands a  remedy,  we  can  only  be  saved  from  a  like- 
predicament  in  the  future  by  the  removal  of  its  cause. 

Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this, 
necdleww  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into 
the  public  treasury, •consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied 
upon  importationn  from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and 
sp%*ituou8  and  natilt  liquors^   ll.i»jnpt,  be^ coTicedfi.d  that. 
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none  of  the  thinge  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion are,  Btrictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  appears 
to  be  00  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consum- 
ers of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so 
well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any 
portion  of  the  people. 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable, 
and  illogical  source  of  uunecesBary  taxation,  ought  to 
'  be  at  OQce  revised  aud  amended.  These  laws,  as  their 
primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers 
of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  pre- 
cisely the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount 
of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  pur- 
chase for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these 
things,  however,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our 
own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these  home 
manufactures,  "because  they  render  it  possible  for  those 
of  our  people  who  are  manufacturerai  to  make  these 
taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that 
demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  cus- 
toms duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a 
few  use  the  imported  articles,  millious  of  our  people, 
who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts, purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kiud  made 
in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  im- 
ported articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty 
charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of 
the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal 
to  this  duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  This  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by 
way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  ihey  impose 
a  burden  upon  those  who  cousume  domestic  products 
as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles,  aud 
thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of 
this  taxation.  It  must  be  extensively  continued  as  the 
source  of  the  Government's  income;  and  in  a  read- 
justment of  our  tariflf  the  interests  of  American  labor 
engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufactur- 
ers. It  may  be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name, 
but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  pre- 
sent tariff  laws,  should  be  devised  with  especial  precau- 
tion against  imperiling  the  existence  of  our  manufac- 
turing interests.  But  this  existence  should  not  mean 
a  condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
or  a  national  exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realiza- 
tion of  immense  profits  instead  of  moderately  profit- 
able returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity  of  our 
national  activities  increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to 
those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the  advantages 
which  they  conceive  the  present  system  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have  all 
efforts  to  reform  the  present  condition  been  resisted  by 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  thus  engaged,  that  they 
can  hardly  complain  of  the  suspicion,  entertained  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  there  exists  an  organized  combina- 
tion all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and 
with  becoming  pride  we  rejoice  in  American  skill 
and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
in  the  wonderful  natural  Advantages  and  resources 
developed  by  a  century's  national  growth.  Yet  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits 
a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the 
purposes  of  advocacy  to  call  our  manufactures  infant 
industries,  stil  I  needing  the  highest  and  greatest  degree 
of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from 
Federal  legislation. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
domestic  manufactures  resulting  from  the  present 
tariff  is  neccMsary  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be 
paid  to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories, 
than  are  paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe.  Ail  will  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment which  involves  .the  welfare  and  liberal  compen- 
sation of  our  laboring  people.  Our  labor  is  bunorable 
in  the  eyes  of  every  ^Xmerican  citizen;  and  as  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  our  development  and  progress,  it 
is  entitled,  without  ati'ectation  or  hypocrisy,  to  the 
utmost  regard.  The  standard  of  our  laborers'  life 
should  flotjie  n^easured  by  that  of  any  other  country 


less  favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  full  share 
of  all  our  advantages. 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the 
17,392,099  of,^our  population  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
industries  7^670,493  are  employed  in  agric:  'tui'e, 
4,074,238  in  professional  and  personal  service,  (.  ,034,- 
876  of  whom  are  domestic  servants  and  laborers,) 
while  1,810,256  are  employed  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  3,837,112  are  classed  as  employed  iu  manu- 
facturing and  mining. 

For  present  purposes  however,  the  last  number 
given  should  be  considerably  reduced.  Without  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
there  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  it  incliideo 
375,143  carpenters  and  joiners,  285,401  milliners,  dress- 
makers, and  seamstresses,  172,726  blacksmiths,  133,756 
tailors  and  tailoresses,  102,473  masons,  76,241  butchers, 
41,309  bakers,  22,083  plasterers,  and  4,891  engaged  in 
manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons 
employed  in  such  manufacturing  industries  as  are 
claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff". 

To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employ- 
ment and  maintain  their  wages  by  resisting  a  change. 
There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  such  sug- 
gestions  by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  min- 
ority among  those  who  labor,  and  therefore  should 
forego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  low  prices  for 
the  majority;  their  compensation,  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  all 
times  be  scrupulously  kept  in  view;  and  yet  with 
slight  reflection  they  Will  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  consumers  with  the  rest;  that  they,  too, 
have  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  families  to 
supply  from  their  earnings,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
nectissaries  of  life,  as  well  as  tbe  amount  of  their 
wages,  will  regulate  the  measure  of  their  welfare  and 
comfort. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be 
so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate  or  justify  either  tbe 
loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man  nor  the  less- 
ening of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to 
the  manufacturer,  after  a  necessary  readjustment, 
should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employes  either  in  their  opportunity  to 
work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation. 
Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to.  under- 
stand that  while  a  high  tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  cer- 
tainly results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of 
nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which,  in  almost 
countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  family.  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer 
his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  home  is 
obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article 
which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits, 
the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many  days  ot  toil. 

The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who  manufacture 
nothing,  but  who  pay  the  increased  price  which  the 
tariff  imposes,  upon  every  agricultural  implement, 
upon  all  he  wears  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns, 
except  the  increase  of  his  flocks  aiid  herds  and  such 
things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from  the  soil,  ib 
invited  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  present  situation; 
and  he  is  told  that  a  high  duty  on  imported  wool  is 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sheep  to 
shear,  in  order  that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  in- 
creased. They  of  course  are  not  reminded  that  the 
farmer  who  has  no  sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in 
his  purchases  of  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay  & 
tribute  to  his  fellow  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchant;  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  sheep-owners  themselves  and  their  house- 
holds, must  wear  clothing  and  use  other  articles  man- 
ufactured from  the  wool  they  sell  at  tariff  prices,  and 
thus  as  consumers  must  return  their  share  of  this  in- 
creased price  to  the  tradesman. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sheep  owned  by  the  farmers  throughout 
the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks  numbering  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade  of  im- 
ported woul  which  these  sheep  yield,  is  tun  cunts  each 
pound  if  o1  the  value  of  thirty  centM  or  less,  and 
twelve  cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  cents. 
If  the  liberal  estimate  of  six  pounds  be  allowed  for 
each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  be  sixty  ur 
seventy-two  cents,  and  this  may  ,be  taken  as  the 
utniost  enhancement  pf  its  price  to  the  f^ruiLr    by 
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reason  of  this  duty.  Elgbteen  dolIarB  would  thus  rep- 
resent the  increased  price  of  the  wool  from  twenty-five 
sheep  and  tbirty-eix  dollars  that  from  the  wool  of  fifty 
sheep;  and  at  present  values  this  addition  would 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  its  price.  If  upon  its 
sale  the  farmer  receives  this  or  a  less  tariff  profit,  the 
wool  leaves  his  hands  charged  with  precisely  that 
sura,  which  in  all  its  changes  will  adhere  to  it,  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  When  manufactured  into 
cloth  and  other  goods  and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is 
not  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  farmer's  tariff 
profit,  buta  further  sum  has  been  added  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturer  under  the  operation  of  other 
tariff  laws.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  arrives  when 
the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  woolen 
goods  and  material  to  clothe  himself  and  family  for 
the  winter.  When  he  faces  the  tradesman  for  that 
purpose  he  discovers  that  he  is  obliged  not  only  to 
return  in  the  way  of  increased  prices,  his  tariff  profit 
on  the  wool  he  sold,  and  which  then  perhaps  lies 
before  him  in  manufactured  form,  but  that  he  must 
add  a  considerable  sum  thereto  to  meet  a  further  in- 
crease in  cost  caused  by  a  tariff  duty  on  the  manu- 
facture. Thus  in  the  end  be  is  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  be  has  paid  upon  a  moderate  purchase,  as  a  result 
of  the  tariff  scheme,  which,  when  he  sold  his  woot 
seemed  so  profitable,  an  increase  in  price  more  than 
sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  re- 
ceived upon  the  wool  he  produced  and  sold. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  In  wool- 
raising  is  compared  with  all  the  farmers  in  the  country, 
and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  population 
is  considered;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  part  of  those  who  own  sheep,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory;  and,  above 
all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  increase  of  the 
cost  of  living  caused  by  such  tariff,  becomes  a  burden 
upon  those  with  moderate  means  and  the  poor,  the 
employed  and  unemployed,  the  sick  and  well,  and  the 
young  and  old,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  which, 
with  relentless  grasp,  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land,  reasons  are 
suggested  why  the  removal  or  reduction  of  this  duty 
should  be  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  our  home  manufactures,  resulting  from  a  duty  laid 
upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  description,  the 
fact  is  not  overlooked  that  competition  among  our 
domestic  producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  price  of  their  products  below  the  highest  limit 
allowed  by  such  duty.  But  it  .is  notorious  that  this 
competition  is  too  often  strangled  by  combinations 
quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  frequently  called 
trusts,  which  have  for  their  object  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  and  price  of  commuditit's  made  and  sold 
by  members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can 
hardly  hope  for  any  consideration  in  the  operation 
of  these  selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination, 
a  healthy  and  free  competition  reduces  the  price  of 
any  particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production, 
below  the  limit  which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under 
our  tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such  reduced  price,  its 
manufacture  continues  to  thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident 
that  one  thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be 
caretulty  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price 
of  any  coraraodity  to  the  tariff  point,  furnishes  proof 
that  some  one  is  willing  to  accept  lower  prices  for 
such  commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunera- 
tive; and  lower  prices  produced  by  competition  prove 
the  same  thing.  Thus  where  either  of  these  conditions 
exist,  a  case  would  seem  to  be  presented  for  an  easy 
reduction  of  taxation. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented 
touching  our  tariff  laws  are  intended  only  to  enforce 
an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of 
our  customs  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  empha- 
size a  suggestion  that  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
we  may.  discharge  a  double  duty  to  our  people  by 
granting  to  tliem  a  measure  of  relief  from  tariff  Uixa- 
tion  in  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed  and  from 
sources  where  it  can  be  most  fairly  and  justly 
iiccord(^d. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  considera- 
tions be,  with  any  degree  of  I'iiirness,  regarded  an 
evideDce  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  manufacturing 


interestB,  or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value 
and  Importance, 

These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most  Bub- 
Btantial  element  of  our  national  greatness  and  furnieh 
the  proud  proof  of  our  country's  progress.  But  if  in 
the  emergency  that  presses  upon  us  our  manufacturers 
are  asked  to  surrender  someining  for  the  public  good 
and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded, 
should  lead  them  to  willing  co-operation.  No  demand 
is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of 
governmental  regard;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
monished of  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  enlightened 
self-interest  and  safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the 
present  condition  tends,  afford  no  greater  shelter  or 
protection  to  our  manufactures  than  to  out  other 
important  enterprises.  Opportunity  for  safe,  careful, 
and  deliberate  reform  is  now  offered ;  and  none  of  us 
should  be  unmindful  of  a  time  when  an  abused  and 
irritated  people,  heedless  of  those  who  have  resisted 
timely  and  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical 
and  swcepiug  rectification  of  their  wrongs. 

The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of 
our  tariff  laws  is  not  underestimated.  It  will  require 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  great  labor  and  care,  and 
especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of  the 
suoject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  such  local  and  sel- 
fish claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four  thousand, 
articles  are  subject  to  duty.  Many  of  these  do  not  in 
any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and 
many  are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  revenue. 
A  considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  aggregate, 
by  adding  them  to  the  free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxu- 
ries presents  no  features  of  hardship;  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the 
duty  upon  which  adds  to  the  coat  of  living  in  every 
home,  should  he  greatly  cheapened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
raw  material  used  in  manuiactur.es,  or  its  free  impor- 
tation, is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  it  would  not  only 
relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost  caused  by  the 
tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manufactured  product 
being  thus  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid 
upon  such  product,  as  a  compensation  to  our  manufac- 
turers for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be 
accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction,  or  free  impor- 
tation, would  serve  beside  to  largely  reduce  the  reve- 
nue. It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have 
any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  to  give  them  a  better  chance 
in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material. 
Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing their  sales  beyond  the  limits  of  home  consumption 
—  saving  them  from  the  depression,  interruption  in 
business,  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  affording  their  employes  more  certain  and 
steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment. 

The  question  thus  Iraperativ^y  presented  for  solu- 
tion should  he  approached  in  a  spirit  higher  than  par- 
tisanship and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard  for 
patriotic  duty  which  should  characterize  the  action  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  confiding  people. 
But  the  obligation  to  declared  pariy  policy  and  princi- 
ple is  not  wanting  to  urge  prompt  and  effective  action. 
Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now  represented  in 
the  Government  have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative 
declarations,  condemned  the  condition  of  our  laws 
which  permit  the  collection  from  the  people  of  unne- 
cessary revenue,  and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
promised  its  correction;  and  neither  as  citizens  or  par- 
tisans are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to  condone  the 
deliberate  violation  of  these  pledges. 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  c  nclusion  will  not  be 
improved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of  protection 
and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  (..f  bandying 
epithets.  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us  —  not 
a  theory.  Relief  ft*om  this  condition  may  involve  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such 
advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The  question 
of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent 
claim  made  in  crrtaln  quarters,  that  all  efforts  to  relieve 
the  people  from  unjusit  and  unnecessary  taxation  are 
schenies  of  so-called  free-traders,  is  mischievous  and 
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far  removed   from  any  consideration  for  the  public 

^  good. 

^  The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  peo- 
ple is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
an  economical  operation  uf  the  Government,  and  to 
restore  'o  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which 
we  hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of 

fovernmcntal  powers.  These  things  can  and  should 
e  done  with  safety  to  all  our  indiisiries,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  opportunity  for  remunerative  labor  which 
our  workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and 
all  our  people,  by  cheapening  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  increasing  the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President "  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information 
lit"  the  state  of  the  Union."  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Executive,  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  to 
aanu:illy  exhibitto  the  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its 
session,  the  general  Condition  of  the  country,  and  to 
detail,  with  some  particularity,  the  operations  of  the 
different  Executive  Departments.  It  would  be  espe- 
cially agreeable  to  follow  this  course  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  accomplish- 
ments of  these  Departments  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
But  I  am  BO  much  Impressed  with  the  paramotint  im- 

Eortance  of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication 
as  thus  far  been  devoted,  that  I  shall  forego  the 
addition  of  any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  your 
immediate  consideration  the  "  state  of  the  Union  "  as 
shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our  treasury  and 
our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon  which  every  element 
of  our  safety  and  prosperity  depends. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  Departments,  which 
will  be  submitted,  contain  full  and  explicit  informa- 
tion touching  the  transaction  of  the  business  intrusted 
to  tbem,  and  such  recommendations  relating  to  legisla- 
tion in  the  public  interest  as  they  deem  advisable.  I 
ask  for  these  reports  and  recommendations  the  deliber- 
ate examination  and  action  of  the  Legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  other  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  de- 
partmental reports  demanding  legislative  consideration 
and  which  I  should  be  glad  to  submit.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  earnestly  presented  in  previous 
messages,  and  as  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  prior 
recommen  dations . 

As  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  any  report  from 
the  Department  of  State,  a  brief  history  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  important  Department,  together  with 
other  matters  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  may 
furnish  the  occasion  far  a  future  communication. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Wa  SHIN  STOW, 

December  6,  1887. 
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The  Mills  Anti-ProtectiTe  Bill  repoii;ed 
to  the  House  in  response  to  Clere- 
land's  Free  ■  Trade  Message  —  Free- 
Trade  Extracts  from  the  Democratic 
majority  report  —  Text  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority  report  against  the 
Mills  Bill. 

On  April  2,  1888,  Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  "Bill 
[H.  R.  9051]  to  reduce  taxation  and  to  sim- 
plify the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue."  Accompanying  it  was  the 
report  of  the  Democratic  majority,  and  the 
adverse  views  of  the  Republican  minority  of 
that  Committee.  In  the  opening  paragraph 
of  their  report,  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  committee,  referring  to  the  Free-Trade 
message  of  President  Cleveland,  acknowledge 
that  the  anti-Protection  Bill  reported  by  them 
is   *'in   response  to  his  recommendations." 


Outrageous  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  the  bill  was,  the  only  regret 
experienced  by  its  Democratic,  Free-Trade 
authors  seemed  to  be  that  "  the  existing  sys- 
tem" of  Republican  Protection  to  American 
labor  oifered  some  check  to  the  present  full 
accomplishment  of  their  wholesale  Free- 
Trade  designs.     In  their  report  they  say,  — 

"  The  bill  herewith  reported  to  the  House  is  not 
offered  as  a  perfect  bill.  Many  articles  are  left  subject 
to  duty  which  might  well  be  transferred  to  the  free 
list.  Many  articles  are  left  subject  to  rates  of  duty 
which  might  well  be  lessened.  In  both  respects  the 
bill  could  be  improved;  but  in  its  preparation  the 
committee  have  not  undertaken  or  felt  authorized  to 
construct  a  new  and  consistent  system  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion.   They  have  dealt  with  the  existingsyetera."  .  .  . 

By  gradual  approaches,  in  three  successive 
steps  as  it  were,  the  Democratic  Free-Trade 
committee  declares  the  "  end  in  view,"  which 
is  "no  duty  on  any  materials  entering  into 
manufactures ; "  for  they  say,  — 

"If  we  could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  rare  mate- 
rials as  we  do  not  produce  And  can  only  be  procured 
in  foreign  countries,  and  mix  with  our  home  product 
in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  we  could  soon 
increase  our  exports  several  hundred  millions.  With 
untaxed  raw  m.aterial8  we  could  keep  our  mills  run- 
ning on  full  time,  our  operatives  in  constant  emploj'- 
meut,  and  have  an  active  demand  for  our  raw  raate- 
riais  in  our  own  factories.  If  there  should  be  710  duty 
on  any  materialn  entering  into  manufactures  many 
articles  now  made  abroad  would  he  made  at  home, 
which,  while  it  would  give  more  employment  to  our 
own  labor,  would  give  a  better  market  to  many  articles 
which  we  produce,  and  which  enter  iuto  manufactures, 
such  as  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  others. 

"  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  toe 
could,  and  done  what  we  could  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things.  ...  In  starting  on  this  policy  we  have 
transferred  many  articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free 
list.  The  revenues  now  received  on  these  articles 
amount  to  $22,189,595.48.  Three-fourths  of  this 
amount  is  collected  on  articles  that  enter  into  manu- 
factures, of  which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  the  most 
important.  The  revenues  derived  from  wqoI  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $5,899,816.63,  and  the 
revenues  from  tin-plates  to  $5,706,433.89. 

"The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  enables  us  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  wool 
$12,332,211.65.  The  largest  reduction  we  have  made  is 
in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  this  reduction  was  only 
made  possible  by  placing  wool  on  the  free  list.  There 
is  no  greater  reason  for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is 
for  a  duty  on  any  other  raw  material."  .  .  . 

But  the  critical  review  of  the  Mills  Bill  by 
the  Republican  minority  of   the  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  completely  covers  the 
whole  matter.     Its  text  is  as  follows :  — 

Tiews  of  the  Minority. 

Mr.  McKinley  presents  the  views  of  the  minor- 
ity as  follows : 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  this  bill  came 
to  the  committee  and  the  total  lack  of  consideration 
given  to  eo  grave  a  measure  by  those  charged  with  its 
Investigation  demand  notice  and  comment.  It  was 
fashioned  outside  of  the  committee  and  reached  it  not 
by  the  reference  of  the  House,  which  is  the  usual 
channel  through  whicli  committees  obtain  jurisdiction 
of  a  subject.  It  was  presented  ready-made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  framed,  completed, 
and  printed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minority 
and  without  consideration  or  discussion  in  the  full 
committee.' 

If  any  consultations  were  held  the  minority  were 
excluded.  Thus  originating,  after  three  months  of  the 
session  bad  gone  it  was  submitted' to  the  committee. 
Since  there  has  been  no  consideration  of  it.  Every 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  minority  to  obtain  from 
the  majority  the  facts  and  information  upon  which 
they  constructed  the  bill  proved  unavailing;  a  resolu- 
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tiun  to  reft^r  the  bill  to  the  Soci-etary  of  tlic!  Trcaniiry 
fnrn,slfiU'ment  of  ilJspi'obablueirectsupuii  tlio  revenue, 
together  with  a  Btatistical  iibHtrnct,  wliicli  would  facil- 
itate ite  considuratioM  by  the  conmiitLee  and  the 
House,  was  voted  down  hy  afitrict  parLy  vote. 

Tbe  industries  of  the  country,  locaied  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  representing  vast  intoresta  closely 
related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  touching 
practically  every  home  and  fireside  in  the  land,  and 
which  were  to  bo  affected  hy  the  hill,  were  denied  a 
hearing,  and  the  majority  shut  the  doors  of  the  com- 
mittee against  all  examlnatioDS  of  producers,  con- 
Buraers,  and  experts,  whose  testimony  might  have 
enlightened  the  committee.  The  farmers,  whose  in- 
vestments and  products  were  to  he  disastrously  dealt 
with,  were  denied  an  opportunity  to  address  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  workingmen  of  the  country,  whose  wages  were 
at  stake,  were  denied  audience.  The  Representatives 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  not  permitted  to  voice 
the  wants  of  their  constituentB.  Proposing  a  grave 
measure  which  would  affect  all  of  the  people  in  their 
employments,  their  labor,  and  their  incomes,  the  ma- 
jority persistently  refused  the  people  the  right  of 
hearing  and  discussion;  denied  them  the  simple  privi- 
lege of  presenting  reasons  and  arguments  against  their 
proposed  action. 

But  as  the  bill  is  avowedly  a  political  one,  believed 
to  represent,  bo  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  associates,  a  hill  which,  with  the 
President's  free  trade  message,  is  to  constitute  the 
issue  and  be  the  platform  of  the  party,  these  may  ac- 
count for,  but  will  not  justify,  this  extraordinary  course 
of  procedure.  The  minority  protested  without  avtiJl  in 
tbe  committee,  and  now  announcing  it  to  the  House  as 
they  feel  constrained  to  do,  accept  tbe  issue  tendered 
by  the  bill,  accompanied  with  some  of  their  reasons  for 
opposing  it,  and  make  their  appeal  from  the  people's 
servants  to  the  people  theraselvee. 

The  hilt  is  a  radical  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  country  which  for  the  most  part  has  prevailed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  under 
which  we  have  made  industrial  and  agricultural  prog, 
ress  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  If  en- 
acted into  law  it  will  disturb  every  branch  of  business, 
retard  manufacturing  and  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
seriously  Impair  our  industrial  independence.  It 
■undertakes  to  revise  our  entire  revenue  system;  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  tariff  schedules  are  affected;  both 
classification  and  rates  are  changed.  Specific  duties 
are  in  many  cases  changed  to  ad  valorem,  which 
all  experience  has  shown  is  productive  of  frauds  and 
undervaluations.  It  does  not  correct  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  present  tariff,  it  only  aggravates  them. 
It  introduces  uncertainties  in  interpretation,  which 
will  embarrass  its  administration,  promote  contention 
and  litigatiqn,  and  give  to  the  customs  ofiicers  a  lati. 
tude  of  construction,  which  will  produce  endless 
controversy  and  confusion.  It  is  marked  with  a  sec- 
tionalism which  every  patriotic  citizen  must  deplore. 

Its  construction  takes  no  account  of  the  element  of 
labor  which  enters  into  production,  and,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  makes  tbe  iinisbed  or  advanced  product 
free,  or  dutiable  at  a  less  rate  than  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  made.  "  The  poor  man's  blanket,"  which 
the  majority  has  made  a  burning  i-ssue  for  so  many 
years,  is  made  to  bear  the  eame  rate  of  duty  as  the 
rich  man's.  , 

More  than  one-third  of  tbe  free  list  is  made  up  from 
the  products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine; 
from  products  which  are  now  dutiable  at  the  mini- 
mum rates,  ranging  from  7  to  25  per  cent. ;  and  even 
this  slight  protection,  so  essential,  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  farmers,  the  lumbermen,  and  the  quarrymen. 

True,  there  are  some  exceptions;  cleaned  rice, 
now  paying  a  duty  of  112  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is 
carefully  kept  from  the  free  list,  and  uncleaned  rice 
is  given  increased  duty  and  protection.  This  is 
done  by  introducing  a  new  definition  of  uncleaned 
rice.  It  changes  the  long  accepted  commercial 
definition,  and  excludes  any  rice  which  has  the 
outer  skin  or  cuticle  loosened,  and  makes  all  such 
dutiable  as  cleaned  rice.  By  this  simple  deilnition 
clause  all  this  class  of  rice,  which  heretofore  has  been 
admitted  at  a  less  rate  of  duty,  is  carried  to  the  cleaned 
rice,  which  bears  a  liigher  rate.  The  duty  on  cleaned 
rice  proposed  by  the  bill  is  2  cents  a  pound,  and  un- 
cleaned 11  cents.  The  bill  increaBCS  the  duty  upon 
what  has  heretofore  been  admitted  as  uncleaned  rice 


70  ccnlH  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  a  cane  ofjjftii 
iiUni^uHund  product  upon  which  duiie»  have  not  been 
diminished,  but  advanced.  There  were  4,OUO,000  pounds 
of  it  imported  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1887,  and 
from  June  30,  1887,  to  Dec.  31,  1887,  6,723,475  pounds, 
all  of  which  becomes  dutiable  at  tbe  advanced  rate  of 
2  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  Importations  are  main- 
tained revenue  from  this  source  wiJl  be  materially 
Increased. 

The  following  are  among  the  agricultural  products 
put  on  the  free  list  by  the  bill :  — 
All  wools.  Plums  and  prunes. 

Linseed,  Dates, 

Garden-seed,  Currants,  Zante, 

Rape  and  other  oil  seed,        Vegetables  (fresh), 
Herapseed,  Barks,  beaus,  etc., 

Bulbs  and  roots,  Hemp, 

Split  pease,  BeeBwaz, 

Beans  and  pease,  !Flax, 

Milk  (fresh),  Manilla, 

Meats,  game,  and  poultry,    Other  vegetable  sub- 
Figs,  Btances. 

The  American  farmer  will  appireciate  the  vicioufl 
character  of  the  bill  as  applied  to  him,  when  he  is  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that,  while  the  products  of  his  land 
and  labor  are  shut  out  from  Canada,  by  a  protective 
tariff  imposed  by  the  Canadian  government,  tbe  Can- 
adian farmer  can  send  many  of  his  products  here  with- 
out the  payment  of  duty  under  the  proposed  bill. 

Canada  now  collects  duties  upon  a  number  of 
American  products,  which  by  our  tariff  laws  admit 
Canadian  products  of  like  kind  free  of  duty.  This  she 
has  been  doing  for  many  years,  although  by  her  tariff 
of  1878,  chap.  33,  sect.  9,  it  is  provided  : 

"  That  any  or  all  of  the  following  things,  that  ie  to 
say,  animals  of  all  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  bran,  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  iucluding  potatoes  or  other 
roots,  plants,  trecB  and  shrubs,  coal  and  coke,  ealt, 
hops,  wheat,  pease  and  beans,  barley,  rye,  oats,  ^dian 
corn,  buck-wheat  and  all  other  grain,  flour  of  wheat 
and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  and  flonr,  or 
meal  of  any  other  kind,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  salt  or 
smoked;  lard,  tallow,  meats  either  salted  or  smoked, 
and  lumber,  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty, 
or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  by  this  Act  by 
proclamation  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  which 
may  issif^  whenever  it  appeara  to  his  satisfaction  that 
similar  articles  from  Canada  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  ex- 
ceeding that  payable  on  the  same  under  such  proclama- 
tion when  imported  into  Canada." 

Some  of  the  articles  above  named  are  already  on 
our  free  list,  and  yet  they  are  dutiable  under  Canadian 
laws,  and  no  proclamation  of  reciprocity  baa  yet  been 
made  by  the  governor-general ;  and  it  is  proposed 
under  this  bill  to  increase  the  free  list  with  farm  pro- 
ducts, upon  which  a  high  tariff  is  now  levied  by  the 
Canadian  law. 

How  long  will  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  be  con- 
tinued in  the  United  States  under  such  legislation? 
What  sort  of  reciprocity  is  this  ?  This  will  be  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  Canadian  farmer  and  a  moat  aerious  blow 
to  the  American.  The  whole  bill  has  that  tendency, 
and  seems  to  be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  was 
framed  to  benefit  other  countries  rather  than  our  own. 

Wool. 

Nowhere  in  the  bill  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  its 
authors  more  manifest  than  its  treatment  of  wool.    It 

S laces  this  product  upon  the  free  list,  and  exposes  our 
ocks  and  fleeces  to  merciless  competition  from  abroad. 
In  this  respect  the  bill  ia  but  the  echo  of  the  President's 
meeaage,  and  gives  empbaais  to  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  majority  to  break  down  one  of  the  most  valuable 
induatriea  of  the  country.  It  is  publi'c  proclamation 
that  the  American  policyof  protection,  so  long  adhered 
to,  and  under  which  has  been  eecured  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  every  department  of  human  effort,  ia  to 
be  abandoned. 

Why  have  the  majority  put  wool  on  the  free  Hat? 
Let  them  make  their  own  answer.  We  quote  from 
the  report :  — 

*•  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on 
the  free  list  to  enable  him  to  obtain  foreign  wools 
cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and  send  them  into 
foreign  markets,  and  aucceaafuUy  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer." 
First,  the  purpose  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
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wool.  If  this  Bhould  be  the  result,  we  inquire  at  whose 
expense  and  loss?  It  must  beat  the  expense  of  the 
American  grower,  and  to  his  loss,  who,  at  present 
prices  and  with  the  present  duty,  is  being  forced  out 
of  the  buBineas  by  ruinous  foreign  competition?  The 
injury,  by  the  confession  of  the  majority,  will  fall  upon 
the  American  wool-grower.  He  is  to  be  the  first 
victini.'  He  can  find  no  profitable  fort:ign  market,  if 
he  is  unable  to  hold  his  own,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
about  enlarging  the  market  for  his  product  at  home 
with  the  wool  of  the  world  crowding  our  shores  un- 
checked by  custom-house  duties. 

There  were  114,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported 
into  this  country  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  our  domestic 
product,  as  a  result,  even  with  a  duty  of  10  cents  a 
jjouud  on  the  higher  grades,  was  diminished  to  265,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  bill  will  greatly  increase  impor- 
tations of  the  foreign  product,  and  diminish,  if  not 
wholly  destroy,  our  own  production.  Every  nation 
ought,  if  possible,  to  produce  its  clothing  as  well  as  its 
food.  This  nation  can  do  both,  if  the  majority  will  let 
it  alone.  It  should  be  born^  in  mind  that  our  wool 
producers  can  not  compete  with  c(ftntries  where  no 
winter  feeding  and  but  little  summer  attention  is 
required,  and  where  labor  is  so  cheap,  unless  their 
industry  has  just  ^nd  adequate  protection.  Is  labor  in 
manufacturing  more  desefving  of  the  considerate  con- 
cern of  Congress  than  labor  engaged  in  the  field  of 
agriculture?  Both  are  useful  and  equally  honorable, 
and  alike  merit  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those 
charged  with  making  laws. 

The  majority  report  asserts  that  we  must  produce 
our  woolen  goods  at  lower  cost,  and  be  able  to  under- 
sell the  foreign  product.  And  after  this  how  is  the 
lower  cost  to  be  secured?  First,  by  fleecing  the  wool- 
grower,  and  next  by  reducing  the  labor  cost  in  the 
manufacture.  How  are  we  to  undersell  the  foreign 
product?  By  making  the  manufacturiog  cost  of  our 
goods  less  than  theirs.  In  other  words,  by  cutting 
down  the  wages  of  our  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  not 
to  the  foreign  standard  simply,  but  below  it,  for  the 
product  must  cost  us  less  if  we  undersell  our  competi- 
tors. The  American  farmer  will  not  quietly  submit  to 
this  injustice.  The  American  workingman  will  indig- 
nantly repel  this  efibrt  to  degrade  his  labor. 

The  majority  gravely  inquire  in  their  report:  "If 
Congress  grants  the  request  of  the  wool-growers,  what 
are  the  people  to  do  for  woolen  clothing?"  We  beg 
to  suggest  that  the  people  of  this  country  wore  woolen 
clothing  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  and 
the  tariflf  proposed  by  the  wool  conference  is  substan- 
tially that  tariff,  and  the  people  were  never  better 
clothed,  and  never  better  able  to  buy  them.  It  would 
be  instructive  to  the  majority  to  compare  the  prices  of 
woolen  clothing  in  this  country  during  the  period 
from  1847  to  1860,  under  the  low  tariff  then  prevailing, 
with  the  prices  now  prevailing,  and  they  would  be 
profited  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  wages 
then  prevailing  with  those  now  maintained.  Their 
investigatiuns  would  disclose  the  wretched  condition 
of  labor  in  the  former  period,  the  starving  prices  then 
received,  and  the  inability  of  thousands  of  worthy 
workmen  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Clothes  at  any 
price  were  then  the  dearest.  If  the  laboring  men 
could  have  been  heard  by  the  committee,  they  would 
have  told  a  story  of  misery  during  the  free-trade  era 
which  might  have  deterred  the  majority  even  from 
inaugurating  the  policy  now  proposed. 

Again :  the  majority  inquire.  Are  the  people  to  be 
compelled  by  Congress  to  wear  cotton  goods  in  the 
winter,  or  go  without,  to  give  bounties  to  wool-growers 
and  wool  manufacturers?  While  this  question  is  too 
trifiing  for  serious  reply,  we  assure  the  majority  that 
the  only  danger  of  such  a  happening  is  from  the  bill 
they  now  report,  —  a  hill  which  is  to  deprive  our 
people  of  employment,  and  the  opportunity  to  earn 
money  with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and 
their  families  and  educate  their  children. 

The  foreign  market  to  which  the  American  pro- 
ducer is  invited  by  the  majority  report  is  delusory. 
Our  own  market  is  the  best*  There  is  no  market  any- 
where comparable  with  it.  Let  us  first  of  all  possess 
it:  it  is  ours,  and  we  should  enjoy  it.  Practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  except  England  and  the 
countries  she  has  subjugated,  bave  protective  tariffs 
which  they  are  maintaining,  while  the  majority  in  the 
House  is  seeking  to  overthrow  ours,  under  the  delu- 
sion of  a  foreign  market.  They  gravely  invite  us  to 
leave  our  natural  markets,  —  the  best  In  the  world,  — 


and  go  in  search  of  others  less  inviting.  The  **  Com- 
mercial Bulletin"  of  Boston,  Jan.  14, 1888,  stated  the 
true  situation :  — 

"  In  brief,  with  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  wool, 
...  we  should  not  gain  a  cent's  worth  of  foreign 
trade,  for  the  other  woolen  using  Countries  —  France, 
Kngland,  and  Germany  —  could  still  undersell  us  In 
foreign  markets  witn  the  help  of  their  cheap  labor. 
We  should  lose  the  fine  wool  industry,  which  would 
be  transferred  to  South  America  and  Australia,  and 
we  should  also  lose  cheap  mutton." 

It  is  more  than  idle  to  talk  about  a  foreign  market 
for  wool  and  woolen  products  while  we  are  buying  of 
other  countries  and  importing  annually  forty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods.  We 
should  make  these  goods  here,  and,  if  we  did,  there 
would  be  a  steady  demand  for  our  domestic  wool  at 
remunerative  prices,  our  labor  would  be  profitably 
employed,  and  the  woolen  factories  would  be  running 
at  their  highest  capacity  with  reasonable  rewards  for 
their  investments. 

Mr.  James  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  large 
woolen  manufacturer,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  free 
wool,  speaking  of  the  foreign  market,  says,  and  we 
commend  his  words :  — 

"  The  world's  market  is  a  great  free-trade  shadow- 
dance.  The  more  people  think  and  know  of  this  ques- 
tion the  less  attractive  the  world's  markets  become,  and 
the  more  substantial  our  home  market  grows.  My 
advice  would  be  that  the  United  States  look  carefully 
after  the  home  pasture  by  tightening  the  fence,  if  ne- 
cessary, before  we  go  wandering  around  to  fiud  a  spot 
where  we  can  sell  our  goods  in  competition  with  the 
labor  of  Europe." 

Wool  on  the  "  free  list"  is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a 
great  agricultural  interest,  and  will  fall  with  terrible 
severity  upon  a  million  people,  their  households,  and 
dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  un- 
settle established  values,  wrest  from  the  flockmasters 
their  lifetime  earnings,  bankrupt  thousands  of  our 
best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and  drive  them  into 
other  branches  of  agriculture  already  overcrowded. 
It  is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the  entire  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country. 

Woolen  Goods  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

Under  the  bill  wool  being  free  and  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  placed  on  woolen  cloth  and  **all  manufactures 
of  wool,"  we  beg  to  inquire  how  combed  and  carded 
wool  are  to  be  classified?  If  they  are  held  to  bo 
"manufactures  of  wool,"  then  the  duty  of  40  per  cent 
would  be  assessed  and  collected,  and  they  would 
pay  the  same  duty  as  if  manufactured  into  cloth.  If 
they  are  to  be  classified  as  wool,  the  effect  would  be  to 
stop  the  sorting,  scouring,  and  combing  of  wool  almost 
entirely  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  domestic 
wools  could  be  bought  at  a  price  low  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  labor  required  for  placing  wool  in  the 
advanced  form. 

Admitting  combed  and  carded  wool  as  wool  free  of 
duty  would  render  the  combing,  scouring,  and  carding 
machinery  in  this  country  to  a  great  extent  idle  and 
worthless.  There  will  be  no  use  for  it  if  this  work 
could  be  done  more  cheaply  on  the  other  side.  Surely 
the  duty  ought  to  be  sufaoiently  high  to  cover  the  coat 
of  the  labor,  and  unless  it  is  foreigners  will  be  given 
control  of  the  wool  market,  not  only  in  its  raw  state, 
but  when  carded,  combed,  and  washed. 

Again,  ready-made  clothing  and  cloakings  are  made 
subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Clothing 
and  cloakings  are  composed,  first,  of  cloth,  and  second, 
of  the  lining,  braid,  buttons,  and  sewing  silk,  which 
are  called  trimmings.  In  the  better  grades  of  these 
manufactures  silk  is  used  entirely  as  a  lining  and  is 
growing  in  general  use.  We  are  informed  that  where 
silk  is  used  these  trimmings  in  a  man's  coat  and  vest 
nearly  equal  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in 
such  garments.  Now,  then,  if  the  cloth  pays  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  and  the  trimmings  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
as  provided  by  the  bill,  then  the  average  would  be  45 
per  cent.  Now,  45  per  cent  is  the  duty  placed  by  the 
bill  on  ready-made  clothing,  so  that  the  cloth  and  the 
trimmings  when  made  into  a  coat  and  vest  pay  the 
same  duty  as  the  materials.  The  clotliier,  the  tailor, 
the  sewing  woman  have  no  protection  for  their  labor. 
If  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  the  whole  ready- 
made  clothing  business  of  the  country  would  be  trans- 
ferred  to  our  European  rivals.  Then  what  markt,t 
would  we  have  for  our  cloth? 
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ITlax  and  Hemp. 

The  raising  of  flax  and  hemp  for  fiber  in  tho  United 
States  is  on  the  increaBC.  To  place  these  fibers  on  tho 
free  list  would  retard  the  progress  now  being  made 
and  seriously  injure  the  grower,  injuring  as  well  tho 
manufacturcra  of  these  fibers,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  threads,  linen  and  hemp 
yarns,  and  twines  is  an  important  Industry;  and  al- 
though the  imports  are  still  large,  the  home  raanufac- 
taring  is  increasing  slowly.  The  weaving  of  linens  is 
on  the  increase,  although  not  now  sufliciently  pro- 
tected;  to  reduce  the  duty  would  be  to  destroy  the 
industry. 

The  manufacturers  of  flax  and  hemp  employ  over 
6,000  workers  and  have  over  $8,000,000  invested.  This 
in  addiiion  to  the  army  of  laborers  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  distilcts  where  the  fiber  is  raised. 

The  manufacturing  of  jute  requires  substantial  pro- 
tection, unless  wo  are  to  transfer  this  branch  of  our 
business  to  Calcutta  and  Dundee.  The  entire  schedule. 
of  "  Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufacturers  of,"  has  not 
now  the  average  protection  aff'orded  other  textiles  or 
other  important  indusiriea.  It  is  of  national  import- 
ance that  we  have  our  own  supply  oi'  fiber,  not  de- 
pending on  foreign  nations  for  either  the  fiber  or  its 
products. 

The  placing  of  flax  hackled,  known  as  "dressed 
line,"  on  the  free  lint  would  class  a  partially  manufac- 
tured article  in  the  liet  of  raw  materials. 

Protests  against  the  proposed  reduction  in  this 
schedule  have  been  received  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Illinois,  New  York  and 
Dakota,  but  they  have  been  unheeded  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee. 

The  grave  injustice  which  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  done  the  laborers  employed  in  industries 
f)roducing  crude  ariicles  by  placing  thena  on  the  free 
ist,  on  the  claim  that  they  are  *'  raw  materials,'*  is  ap- 
parent. Take  lime,  for  example,  which  the  majority 
propose  to  admit  from  Canada  free  of  duty.  Lime,  as 
is  well  known,  is  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  all  the  wants  of  our 
ciiizens,  and  the  industry  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  our  workingmen.  Its  value  is  made  up 
mainly  of  labor,  and  this  labor  receives  about  $2  per 
day  in  this  country,  and  leas  than  $1-25  In  Canada. 
"With  this  difl'tirence  in  the  wages  paid  the  labor  employ- 
ed in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  it  oughtto  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  if  Con- 
gress should  allow  Canadian;  lime  manufacturers  to 
send  their  lime  into  our  markets  free  of  duty,  it  would 
inevitably  result  either  in  destroying  the  valuable  lime 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
compelling  the  laborers  employed  in  it  to  accept  Cana- 
dian wages. 

Borax. 

Placing  borax  on  the  free  list  will  destroy  an  im- 
portant industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  waa  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  increased  tarifl"  given  it  by  the  law 
of  1883,  since  which  the  production  has  increased  from 
6,600,000  pounds  in  188a  to  10,182,000  pounds  in  1887, 
and  during  that  period  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  in 
the  United  Slates  than  at  any  other  period  of  produc- 
tion. In  1873  the  price  was  33  cents.  It  is  now  64 
cents;  all  due  to  American  production  under  the  en- 
couragement of  a  protective  tarifi".  This  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  our  markets  again  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  foreigner. 

The  bill  will  be  disastrous  in  its  efitects  upon  the 
chemical  industry,  an  industry  which  employs  from 
35,000  to  40, OOOpeople,  and  with  an  invested  capital  of 
not  less  than  $140,000,000.  The  president  of  tbeManu- 
facturing  Chemists*  Association  of  the  United  States 
informs  us,  under  date  of  March  31,  1888,  that  the  free 
list  and  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  fixed,  applicable  to 
the  chemical  schedule,  will  greatly  injure  if  not  be  fatal 
to  the  continuance  of  their  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

Earthenware. 

Earthenware  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  duty  was  increased  on  this 
ware  by  the  tftiiff"  law  of  1883,  and  was  justified  by  the 
condition  of  the  industry  and  the  pressing  interests  of 
American  labor  —  notwithstanding  which,  tho  foreign 
manufacturers  supply  fully  one-half  of  tho  American 
demand.  The  prediction  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Increase  that,  as  a  result,  the  Amerlcaa  ware  would  be 


improved  in  quality  and  reduced  in  price,  which  pre- 
diction has  been  fully  verified.  This  industry  has 
sprung  up  since  1860,  and  no  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  benefit  of  protection  can  be  found.  It  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  tho  most  valuable  of  our  manu- 
facturing Interests ;  the  capital  invested  has  increased 
to  $8,000,000,  and  the  hands  employed  number  upwards 
of  $10,000;  the  price  of  good  ware  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  household;  ou^home 
competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  ware  fully  50  per 
cent,  and  a  taste  for  ceramic  art  has  been  cultivated, 
developing  a  new  field  of  emi)loyment  for  both  men 
and  women.  Tho  wages  paid  in  our  potteries  are  125 
per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  paid  for  like  labor  abroad. 
There  is  no  public  sentiment  calling  fur  the  proposed 
action  of  the  committee.  There  is  not  a  consumer 
complaining,  and  every  workingman  engaged  in  these 
industries  has  protested  against  the  reduction  because 
of  its  inevitable  effect  upon  his  wages.  The  only  effect 
of  the  bill  will  bo  to  displace  American  by  the  foreign 
ware,  increase  the  profits  of  our  English  and  German 
rivals,  impovish  the  manufacturers,  and  bring  diati^ees 
to  the  labor  which  they  employ. 
Glass. 

The  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass  unpolished  was 
subjected  to  a  very  considerable  reduction  by  the  tariflf 
law  of  1883.  The  bill  proposes  a  still  further  reduction , 
which  must  result  in  greathardshipto  the  workingmen 
employed,  and  great  loss  to  the  men  whose  capital  is 
invested.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883  the 
imports  have  steadily  increased.  The  quantity  of  this 
kind  of  foreign  glass  impqrted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  is  greater  than  during  any  like  period 
of  our  history.  In  the  four  years  since  the  act  of  1383 
went  into  operation  the  increased  quantity  of  imports 
isoverSSper  cent.,  while  the  revenue  thereunder  is 
greater  than  in  the  four  years  prior  to  the  act  oi  1883 
by  $1,250,000.  These  excessive  importations  have 
forced  American  furnaces  to  remain  idle  for  one-fourth 
of  the  original  length  of  the  blast,  and  many  men 
thereby  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  capacity  of  the  American  furnace  is  sufficient 
for  the  American  consumption,  and  with  proper  pro- 
tection would  bo  able  to  supply  it  fully  at  prices  rea- 
sonable and  just  to  the  consumers  and  furnish  steady 
employment  to  labor,  keeping  at  home  vast  suras  of 
money  now  sent  abroad  for  foreign  glass.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  will  cripple,  if  not  sacrifice,  our  home 
factories,  will  increase  importation,  diminish  home 
production,  and  lessen  the  demand  for  home  labor.  If 
our  factories  are  to  survive  under  the  proposed  bill, 
labor  will  have  to  be  reduced,  we  are  informed,  not 
hess  than  60  per  cent.  Already  one-fourth  of  the  win- 
dow glass  now  used  in  this  country  is  of  foreign  make. 

The  wages  in  the  glass  factories  of  Europe  are  ex- 
ceedingly low.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Window  Glass  Workers'  Association  of  America, 
says,— 

"Two  years  ago,  while  passing  through  Belgium 
on  a  tour  of  observation  in  the  interest  of  the  Window 
Glass  Workers'  Association,  I  saw  women  wheeling 
in  coal  and  carrying  in  glass  in  the  sheet.  Their  wages 
ranged  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  while  here  in  America 
this  class  of  work  is  performed  by  men  whose  wages 
range  from  $9  to  $12  per  week ;  and  about  the  same 
ratio  of  difference  prevails  in  all  skilled  branches  of 
industry  between  the  prices  paid  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. I  feel,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  with  a  reduction 
of  35  per  cent,  as  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  the  dif- 
ference will  have  to  be  met  by  a  large  reduction  in  the 
matter  of  wages  by  the  workmen  in  the  window-glass 
industry  of  this  country.  If  the  Mills  bill  should  be- 
come a  law,  with  the  low  wages  in  Europe  and  the 
cheapness  of  ocean  freights  between  Europa  and 
America,  there  will  be  no  other  alternative  for  the 
American  workman  but  to  accept  areductionin  wages 
or  surrender  this  market  to  the  goods  imported  from 
abroad." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Tomlin,  president  of  the  glass-workers* 
league  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  upon  glass  bottles,  says, — 

"  If  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law,  we  might  as  well 
give  up  the  struggle,  and  go  to  Germany.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  bulk  of  the  imported  ware  comes 
from,  the  workmen  work  eleven  hours  a  day  and  seven 
days  n  week,  and  earn  from  $6  to  $7  per  week.  So 
far  from  the  tariff  being  lowered,  it  should  be  raised  to 
14  cents  per  pound,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
present  wages,  and  prevent  iucreaaed  importation." 
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Plate  Glass. 

A  large  reduction  of  duty  is  proposed  upon  plate 
glass.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  Btates  a  total  of 
4,074,178  pounds  of  plate  glass,,  being  the  largest  im- 
portfttion  of  such  glass  ever  made  in  a  single  year. 
The  reduction  of  20  per  cent  proposed,  we  are  assured 
by  both  manufacturers  and  workmen,  will  completely 
paralyze  the  Industry  here,  and  open  up  this  mai'ket 
to  the  foreign  factories. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  plate-glass  factories 
in  this  country,  the  trade  was  controlled  entirely  by 
the  foreign  producers,  in  combination  with  a  number 
of  importers  here,  who  maintained  a  monopoly  in 
plate  glass,  enriching  themselves  from  the  profits  re- 
ceived from  American  buyers.  This  monopoly  or 
combination  forced  the  American  consumer  to  pay 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  foot  for  such  glass.  Since  our 
factories  have  been  in  successful  operation,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  protective  tariff",  the  price  has  been 
forced  down  to  $1  per  foot,  on  an  average,  a  clear  sav- 
ing to  Americans  of  more  than  one-half.  It  must  not 
beforgotten  that  the  principal  element  of  cost  in  this 
product  is  labor. 

**It  is  labor  that  mines,  loads,  transports,  unloads, 
and  uses  the  coal,  the  sand,  the  limestone,  and  fire-clay 
used  in  making  plate  glass.  It  is  labor  that  manufac- 
tures the  felt,  the  arsenic,  the  emery,  the  copperas, 
and  the  soda  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plate  glass.  And  it  is  labor  that  fires  the  furnaces, 
that  tends  the  machinery,  and  finally  prepares  and  for- 
wards the  product,  and  not  until  such  labor  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  European  labor 
can  the  American  manufacturer  expect  to  make  glass 
at  a  corresponding  cost." 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  proposed  reduction  means 
either  the  clo^ng  of  our  factories  or  a  relative  and  cor- 
responding reduction  in  wages.  A  statement  is  herein 
given  showing  the  amount|)aid  per  month  to  workmen 
in  plate-glass  manufactories  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  will 
indicate  the  character  of  competition  to  which  Ameri- 
can labor  will  be  exposed  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Statement  slicwlngr  the  amount  paid  per 
month,  to  ivorkmen  in  plate-glass  manu- 
factories. 
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Metal  Schedule. 

Tin-plates  are  placed  on  the  free  liiit,  a!thouG;li  thi;^ 
country  can  make  this  essential  article  as  easily  as 
Great  Britain,  from  which  our  supply  is  almost  entirely 
obtained.  Tin-plates  are  composed  of  95  to  97J  per 
cent  of  iron  or  steel,  and  2i  to  5  per  cent  of  tin.  This 
country  has  every  facility  for  producing  the  sheets  of 
iron  or  steel  for  tin-plates,  and  it  can  buy  from  other 
countries  the  tin  with  which  these  sheets  are  coated. 
It  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  Great  Britain  obtains  her 
supply  of  tin  principally  from  Cornwall  in  England. 
That  country  imports  from  other  countries  the  larger 
part  of  her  supply  of  tin,  and  this  country  now  buys 
tin  from  the  same  countries,  but  not  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin-plates,  the  present  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  being  too  low  to  enable  ua  to  compete  with 
the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  The 
world's  supplies  of  tin  are  derived  principally  from 
Banca  and  Billiton,  two  Dutch  islands  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  from  Australia,  and  from  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  five  years  ended  May  31, 1885,  the  Straits  and 
Australia  supplied  156,832  tons  of  tiu,  and  in  the  five 
years  ended  Dec.  31,  1883,  Cornwall  supplied  45,672 
tons.  Since  1883,  the  imports  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
into  Great  Britain  have  greatly  increased,  while  the 
supply  from  Cornwall  has  only  slightly  increased.  If 
at  all.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  this 
country  imported  tin-plates  valued  abroad  at  $16,883,- 
813.  The  bill  of  the  majority  not  only  proposes  to 
continue  this  large  importation  annually,  but  makes 
public  proclamation  that  this  country  does  not  want  a 
tin-plate  industry.  If  the  majority  had  considered  the 
interests  of  our  own  country,  and  not  those  of  Greiit 
Britain,  they  would  have  recommended  an  increase  in 
the  existing  duty  on  tin-plates,  so  that  our  people  would 
have  been  encouraged  to  engage  in  their  manufacture, 
and  to  develop  the  recently  discovered  tin  mines  of 
Dakota. 

Free  tin-plates  (or  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or 
taggers'  iron,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  which  these  metals  is  a  component  part,  etc.)  means 
no  less  than  the  annihilation  of  the  manufacturing  of 
the  finer  grades  of  sheet-iron  in  this  country,  and  upon 
which  is  expended  the  greatest  amount  of  skilled  and 
best  paid  labor.  The  galvanized  sheet-iron  industry 
is  especially  threatened,  and  this  is  a  great  and  growing 
manufacture,  involving  heavily  invested  capital  in  many 
States  East  and  West.  Free  tin-plates  do  not  neces- 
sarily insure  cheaper  prices  to  the  farmer  or  general 
consumer,  but  the  duty  taken  off  will  be  gladly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  this  condition 
can  be  fully  appreciated  when  the  public  will  note  that 
"  free  pig-tin  "  has  not  insured  against  a  most  unheard 
of  heavy  advance  in  price  of  this  article  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  "  combine,"  say  from  about  20  cents  per 
pound  to  as  much  as  38  cents  per  pound,  within  the 
last  several  months,  and  is  now  quoted  on  different 
futures  as  varying  from  34  to  37  cents  per  pound,  or 
being  75  or  80  per  cent  advance,  and  this  article  so 
completely  controlled  by  the  French  syndicate  that  the 
boast  of  the  trust  (as  it  may  he  called)  is  that  this  great 
advance  can  be  maintained  at  its  will. 

This  condition  fixes  also  the  advanced  prices  on  all 
the  good  soider  which  so  largely  enters  into  the  work- 
ing of  tin-plate  in  the  farmers'  cans,  etc.,  and  for  which 
the  "  tariff  taxation"  (so  called)  is  not  chargeable. 

And  here  let  attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  good 
(well  coated  with  tin)  tin-plates  have  of  late  advanced 
very  considerably  to  consumers,  and  for  which  advance 
the  control  by  the  foreign  trust  is  wholly  responsible; 
and  it  is  further  and  well  understood,  in  well-informed 
and  reasoning  mercantile  and  manufacturing  circles, 
that  tin-plates  would  lately  have  advanced  more  largely 
without  regard  for  the  American  manufacturers,  or 
consumers,  or  packers,  or  farmers'  interests,  except 
that  the  foreign  syndicate  has  supplied  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers  of  England  at  much  less  price  than  to 
the  outside  world  for  the  time  being,  so  that  "  tin- 
plates"  need  not  just  now  be  advanced  to  a  point 
which  might  threaten  and  retard  the  effort  to  place 
such  plates  upon  the  free  list,  proposed  by  this  bill. 

The  sheet-iron  and  sheet-steel  industry  are  placed  in 
great  peril  by  this  bill. 

Cotton  ties  fare  us  badly  as  tln-plales;  they  also  are 
transferred  to  the  free  list.  We  now  make  cotton  ties 
in  this  country  in  small  quantities,  and  would  make 
them  in  larger  quantities  if  the  duty  on  foreign  cotton 
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ties  -were  higher  than  it  now  is.  In  the  expansion  of 
the  cotton-tie  industry  in  our  own  country  the  Huitih 
oUKlit  to  lurgely  share,  for  it  poBseseeM  all  the  raw  ma- 
leriiiU  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  mar  lie  t  for. their 
Rale  and  use  is  at  itn  own  door.  But  the  bill  of  the 
majority  announces  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
tit'w  is  not  to  be  tulerated  in  the  North  or  established  in 
the  .South,  and  that  such  machinery  an  we  now  posseea 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ties  is  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  scrap  pile.  British  manufacturers  are  invited  to 
make  all  our  cotton  ties,  and  of  course  they  will  then 
charge  us  what  they  please  for  them. 

Why  this  article,  used  for  baling  cotton,  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  and  when  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose dutiable  at  11  cents  a  pound,  is  not  manifest  upon 
any  principle  of  fair  play  or  economic  science.  There 
may  be  some  reason  known  to  the  majority  which  they 
have  failed  to  disclose  to  the  minority;  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  cotton  should  enjoy  this  extraordinary  and 
exceptional  legislative  favor. 

Iron  and  steel  beams  and  other  stnictural  iron  and 
Bteel  are  forme  of  these  metals,  which  are  largely  used 
in  the  erection  of  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in 
the  construction  of  bridges,  ships,  etc.  These  forms 
are  more  expensive,  because  requiring  more  labor,  than 
ordinary  bar-iron.  Yet  the  bill  of  the  majority  reck- 
lessly subjects  these  more  costly  forms  to  lower  duties 
than  it  imposes  on  ordinary  bars  of  iron.  The  very 
low  rates  provided  in  the  bill  for  beams  and  other 
structural  forms  of  iron  and  steel  will  give  great  en- 
couragement to  the  beam  manufacturers  of  Belgium, 
which  country  now  ships  these  products  to  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities. 

Steel  Kails. 

If  the  majority  desire  to  insure  the  handing  over  of 
on  r  steel-rail  market  to  our  English  rivals,  the  proposed 
duty  of  $11  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  unless  the 
workingmen  who  are  employed  in  producing  the  raw 
materials  and  finished  products  of  our  steel-rail  works 
are  willing  to  accept  still  lower  wages  than  they  are 
now  receiving,  and  the  railroad  companies  which  trans- 
port the  raw  materials  are  willing  -to  greatly  reduce 
their  freight  rates.  Have  the  majority  any  assurance 
that  the  workingmen  and  the  railroad  companies  are 
willing  to  accept  these  conditions  ?  Neither  were 
heard  before  the  committee. 

The  supply  of  steel  rails  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  because  of  the  cheap  trans- 
portation by  water  from  foreign  ports,  the  existing 
duly  of  $17  not  being  suflicieut  to  enable  our  manufac- 
turers to  compete  for  that  trade.  In  the  New  York 
Iron  Age  for  March  8, 1888,  it  is  stated  that  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeba,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company  had 
lately  purchased  10,000  tons  of  foreign  rails  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  San  Diego,  Cal,,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  that 
another  lot  of  ^,500  tons  of  foreign  rails  had  recently 
been  sold  by  foreign  makers  for  a  Pacific  coast  rail- 
road. 

In  proposing  to  seriously  cripple,  if  not  to  destroy, 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  the  ma- 
jority probably  do  not  realize  the  full  signiticance  of 
the  results  which  they  invite.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  our  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  consume 
almost  one-half  of  all  the  iron  ore,  and  almost  one-half 
of  all  the  pig-iron  that  the  country  produces.  If  this 
great  market  for  American  iron  ores  and  pig-iron  is  to 
be  destroyed  the  country  need  not  be  told  of  the  dis- 
tress which  will  come  to  labor,  and  the  bankruptcy 
which  will  come  to  producers. 

A  flagrant  defect  of  the  bill  of 'the  majority  is  its 
preference  for  ad  valorem  over  specific  duties,  although 
the  testimony  of  almost  every  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury since  the  foundation  of  the  Governnaent  has  been 
lecorded  against  the  frauds  upon  the  Treasury  which 
ad  valorem  duties  invite  and  foster.  Hon.  Daniel 
Manning,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  present  Executive,  stated,  in  a  circular  letter  issued 
July  17,  1885,  that  "  investigations  of  the  methods  of 
entry  and  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise  have 
shown  that  the  tariff  laws  are  largely  evaded  by  under- 
valuation wherever  the  duties  are  levied  ad  valorem." 
In  a  subsequent  special  report  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  dated  Feb.  IR,  1886,  the  same  oflicJal  elaborately 
presented  the  objections  of  ruany  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors  against  ad  valorem  duties,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  encouraged  fraudulent  entries  of 
imported  goods.  In  closing  his  report  the  Secretary 
said: 


"  One  hears  it  often  said  that  if  our  ad  valorem 
rates  did  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent  undervaluation 
and  temptation  to  undervaluation  would  disappear, 
but  the  records  of  this  Department  for  the  years 
1817,  1840,  a^d  1857  do  not  uphold  that  conclusion. 
Of  course  I  am  very  far  from  advocating  the  universal 
application  of  specific  rates,  but  I  do  believe  it  to  be 
possible  for  the  more  experienced  and  conscientious 
of  Dur  appraising  or  examining  ofiieers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  experts  in  this  De- 
partment, to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  prudent  enlarge- 
ment of  specific  rates  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Government  of  the  country." 

Notwithstanding  this  deliberately  expressed  opin- 
ion by  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of  our  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  bill  of  the  majority  continues 
many  of  the  objectionable  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff  and  iuLroduces  others.  Here,  again,  we 
detect  a  manifest  purpose  to  favor  foreign  manufactur- 
ers at  the  expeuseof  our  own  people,  for  if  ad  valorem 
duties  have  bo  operated  In  the  past  as  to  encourage 
fraudulent  importations  of  foreign  goods  they  may  be 
expected  to  do  so  again.  The  majority  must  have 
known,  for  instance,  that  on  steel-wire  rods  entered 
at  ad  valorem  rates  the  invoices  have  been  systemat- 
ically undervalued  during  the  past  two  years,  bo 
much  so  that  the  importations  of  steer  in  this  form 
have  in  the  period  mentioned  been  enormous  and  en- 
tirely unprecedented.  In  the  fiscal  years  1886  and 
1887  the  imports  of  steel-wire  rods  under  ad  valorem 
rates  amounted  to  200,728  tons. 

As  this  country  possesses  ample  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel-wire  rods,  there  must  have  been 
some  special  cause  for  the  larger  part  of  the  heavy 
importations  of  the  two  years  mentioned,  and  this 
cause  is  found  in  undervaluations.  Instead  of  pro- 
posing to  urevent  the  evil  of  undervaluations  in  the 
future  by  substituting  specific  duties,  the  majority 
recognize  and  condone  it  by  recommending  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  ad  valorem  system  which  has  made  it 
possible.  In  this  matter  the  majority  not  only  favor 
foreigners  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people,  butthey 
strike  n  serious  blow  at  an  honest  administration  of 
our  customs  laws. 

Other  features  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  bill  of 
the  majority  are  just  as  objectionable  as  those  we  have 
mentioned.  Many  of  them  would  increase  importa- 
tions, and  thus  increase  the  surplus.  The  importations 
of  iron  and  steel  have  been  so  large  in  the  last  two 
years,  amounting  to  nearly  1,800,000  tons  in  the  cal- 
endar  year  1887,  the  foreign  value  of  which  was  nearly 
$50,000,000,  that  further  encouragement  to  foreign 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  ship  their  products 
into  our  markets,  as  provided  In  the  bill  of  the  major- 
ity, is  a  matter  of  such  serious  moment  that  the  atten-  ^ 
tion  of  the  country  needs  to  be  specially  directed  to  it, 
and  to  the  sweeping  destruction  which  would  be  sure 
to  follow  in  its  path. 

"We  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  present  all  th6  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  bill.  If  we  did,  vcJlumea  would 
be  required,  not  pages.  It  would  be  an  account  of  the 
whole  business  of  the  country.  Lumber  is  put  upon 
the  free  list,  although  the  duty  is  only  18  per  cant.,  or 
rather,  to  be  more  exact,  sawed  lumber  is  so  placed. 
Planed  lumber  is  still  dutiable.  What  great  principle 
relegates  labor  used  in  sawing  to  the  limbo  of  free 
trade  and  places  the  panoply  of  protection  overlabor 
used  in  planing  is  known  only  to  the  minority,  and  they 
have  made  no  disclosures.  The  lumber  belt  extends 
across  the  whole  continent,  exposed  to  CbineiQ  labor 
competition  in  British  Columbia  and  to  Canadian 
labor  competition  all  along  the  line.  The  addition  of 
salt  to  the  free  list  is  but  another  blow  at  the  lumber 
interest,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  many  places  is 
but  an  adjunct  to  the  lumber  manufacture,  utilizing 
waste  products  and  cheapening  both. 
The  Surplus. 

If  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  majority  to  reduce  the 
income  of  the  Government  from  customs  sources,  we 
beg  to  remind  them  that  that  purpose  will  not'  be  ac- 
complished by  the  scaling  down  of  duties,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill.  It  is  well  known  and  supported  by  almost 
universal  experience  that  a  mere  diminution  of  duties 
tends  to  stimulate  foreign  importations  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  revenue.  This  is  shown  by  the  reports  of 
importations  since  1883  pf  those  articles  upon  which 
reductions  were  made  by  the  law  of  that  year.  For 
example:  The  duty  on  window-glass  by  the  tariff  of 
1883  was  reduced  25  per  cent.,  and  the  importations  la 
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creased  from  50,647,890  pounds  under  the  old  law  to 
61,627,948  pounds  in  1887  under  tbe  new  law,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  TreaBuiy  an  increased  revenue  in  the 
latter  year  over  the  former  of  upwards  of  $200,000. 

The  duty  on  braid,  plaitB,  laces,  and  trimmings 
were  reduced  hy  the  act  of  1883  from  30  to  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem*  and  the  eum  paid  in  duties  in  1887  was 
$114,482.76  more  than  in  1883.  The  reduction  on  tin- 
plate  under  the  act  of  1883  was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  while  the  duty  collected  in  1837  was  $715,468.57 
greater  than  in  1883.  Bronze  in  powder  was  reduced 
hy  the  law  of  1883  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  yet  the  sum 
received  by  the  Government  for  duty  in  1887  was 
$14,000  more  than  was  received  from  the  same  source 
in  1883.  The  duty  on  waiting  paper  was  reduced 
from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
receipts  in  1883  under  theiigher  duty  were  $19,406.87 ; 
under  the  reduced  duty  in  1887  the  receipts  were 
$242,216.27,  showing  an  excess  of  duties  of  $222,000  in 
1887  over  1883.  The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  by  the 
act  of  1883,  and  the  increase  of  importations  and 
revenue  is  probably  the  most  striking  of  any  in  the 
.schedule.  The  importations  in  1882  were  63,016,769 
pounds ;  in  1887,  114,404,174.  The  duty  collected  in 
a882  was  $3,854,653.18;  that  in  1887,  $5,899,816.63. 

These  illustrations  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  simple 
scaling  down  of  duties  from  20  to  30  or  40  per  cent., 
more  or  less,  will  only  increase  revenues  and  therefore 
^augment  the  surplus. 

If  "  the  absolute  peril "  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try described  by  the  President  in  his  message  last 
December  as  resulting  from  an  existing  and  increasing 
fiurplua  was  imminent  aud  well  founded,  how  easily 
he  could  have  averted  it  by  the  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing bonds  with  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury,  a 
power  which  he  possessed  clear  and  undoubted  under 
the  act  of  March  3, 1881,  which  is  as  follows ; 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time,  apply  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
considered  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
United  States  bonds." 

To  have  thus  used  the  surplus  would  have  been 
direct  and  business-like ;  just  wbat  a  prudent  business 
man  would  have  done  with  his  idle  money  —  called  in 
his  creditors  and  applit-d  it  to  his  debts.  The  Presi- 
dent failed  to  do  this,  and  when  Congress  assembled 
"the  condition  "  confronted  it.  If  the  House  had  even 
then  appreciated  the  situation,  bow  promptly  and 
easily  it  could  have,  in  part,  at  leasts  relieved  it.  It 
could  have  been  done  in  the  first  week  of  December 
by  abolishing  the  entire  tobacco  tax,  amounting  to 
$30,000,000  annually,  and  thereby  removed  ft  great 
harden  from  the  agricultural  producers  of  tbe  country, 
by  releasing  also  from  taxation  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  which  it  is  estimated  would 
amount  to  six  millions  more. 

This  simple  proposition  would  have  receiveda  prac- 
tically unaninnous  vote  in  the  Houne  and  the  approval 
of  the  country,  and  have  stopped  the  collection  of 
$3,000,000  a  month,  and  if  it  had  been  promptly  done 
there  would  now  be  $12,000,000  less  of  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  reduction 
that  could  have  been  thus  secured  was  greater  than 
the  reduction  which  will  be  accomplished  by  this  bill. 
The  majority  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity.  It  seems 
iraposBlDle  for  the  party  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
to  pass  a  reyepue  bill  and  reduce  taxation;  this  has 
.  been  its  almost  unvarying  experience  while  in  control 
of  the  House. 

What  reductions  have  taken  place. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  all  of  the  reductions  of  tax, 
ation  which  have  occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  ones  made  by 
the  acts  of  March  1, 1879,  and  of  May  28,  1880.  aggre- 
gating a  little  over  $6,000,000,  were  accomplished  while 
the  party  now  in  the  minority  was  in  the  majority  and 
in  control  of  legislation. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  done  In  this 
regard  will  be  both  suggestive  and  instructive. 

By  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue  from  customs  duties  was ; 

Free  list $2,403,000 

Estimated  reduction  from  dutiable  list 23,651,748 

Total 26,054,748 

By  the  act  of  May  1,  1872,  tea  and  coffee 

were  placed  upon  the  free  list,  making  a 

reduction  of 15.893,847 


By  the  act  of  June  6,  1872,  tariff  duties  were  further 
reduced,  and  the  reduction  by  the  — 

Free  list $3,345,724 

Estimated  reduction  from  dutiable  list 11,933,191 

Total. . .   15,278,915 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  from  tariff, 

Free  list $1,365,999 

Estimated  reduction  from  dutiable  list. . . .      19,489,800 

Total $20,855,799 

The  foregoing  estimates  were  made  when  the  several 
bills  were  passed. 

Of  internal  taxes  the  following  have  been  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  party,  now  in  the  minority,  since  the 
conclusion  of  tbe  war : 
By  the  acts  of  July  13, 1866,  and  March  2, 

1867 $103,381,199 

By  the  acts  of  March  31, 1868,  and  Feb.  3, 

'    1868 54,802,578 

Bytbe  actof  July  14,  1870 55,315,321 

By  the  act  of  Dec.  21,  1871 14,436,862 

By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872 15,807,618 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883 40,677,682 

Total $284,421,260 

This  we  present  as  the  result  of  Republican  legisla- 
tion from  July  13, 1866,  down  to  and  including  March  3, 
1883. 

The  Republican  party  was  in  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  iirst-named  date  to  March 
4,1875.  During  that  period  it  will  be  observed'that 
taxation  was  reduced  and  revenue  diminished  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $284,421,260.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1875,  the  control  of  the  House  passed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  4lh  day  of 
March,  1881,  a  period  of  six  years.  During  these 
years  the  internal  revenue  was  reduced  $6,368,935. 
On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1881,  the  Republican  Party 
was  re-invested  with  control  of  the  Efouee  of  Repre- 
sentatives, holding  it  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  it  reduced  taxation  and  the  revenues  from  cus- 
toms sources  in  tbe  estimated  sum,  $20,855,799,  and 
upon  internal  revenue,  $40,677,682,  a  grand  total  of 
$61,432,481. 

Since  the  4th  day  of  March^  1883,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  dominated  by  the  present 
majority  party,  a  period  of  five  years,  and  no  taxes 
have  been  reduced,  and  no  curtailment  of  the  revenues 
has  taken  place,  although  warned  of  a   threatened 
surplus,  not  only  by  the  present  administration,  but 
by  the  preceding  one  of  President  Arthur.    It  will  be 
observed  that  from  1866  to  1888,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  equally  divided  between  the  two  political 
parties,  each  having  eleven  years. 
During  the  eleven  jears  of  Republican 
control  the  revenues  were  reduced  (esti- 
mated)   $362,504,569 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Democratic 
control  the  revenues  were  reduced 6,368,935 

Difference   in    favor   of  the   present 
minority  party  in  the  House  of $356,135,634 

If  it  he  claimed  that  for  the  most  part  during  the 
Democratic  control  of  the  House,  the  Senate  was 
dominated  by  the  Republican  Party,  and  therefore, 
the  responsibiUty  of  failure  to  reduce  the  revenues 
should  he  alike  shared  by  them,  we  answer,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  House 
alone  can  originate  hills  to  reduc'j  taxation,  the  Senate 
having  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  until  it  is  given 
to  it  by  a  bill  which  passes  the  House,  and  that  during 
all  these  years  no  such  bill  has  gone  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  and,  therefore,  the  sole  responsibility 
for  failure  rests  with  the  present  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  disaster  results  from  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  use  the  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury,  as  the  law 
authorizes  him  to  use  It,  in  payment  of  our  existing 
debts,  and  if  the  majority  in  the  House,  which  alone 
can  originate  a  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue,  fails  to  send 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  of  that  character,  the  responsibility 
will  rest  with  them.  The  minority  are  powerless  ; 
they  are  neither  in  control  of  the  House  nor  the  com- 
mittees; they  are  in  no  parliamentary  position  to  re- 
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poi'l  a  bill  or  give  dlrectiou  to  legislation  whicb  nhall 
eurely  accomplish  reeulte  so  much  desired.  They 
sought  by  amendmentB  In  Ooiuraittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  make  this  bill  reasonable,  juet,  and  practical ; 
failing  there,  they  will  seek  to  amend  and  modify  it  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  if  their  efforts 
there  are  unavailing,  they  will  seek  as  a  last  resort  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  subetitute,  which  will  assuredly 
diminish  the  revenues  without  any  impairment  of  the 
American  system  of  protection. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  present  monetary  condition  which  so  alarms  the 
country  does  not  rest  with  the  minority  party  in  the 
House,  but  with  the  President  and  the  majority  in 
Congress.  They  cannot  escape  it.  The  President  has 
for  three  years  tailed,  while  having  the  power,  to  avoid 
the  financial  condition  he  now  complains  of.  The 
ro(ijority  in  the  House  for  six  years  has  signally  failed 
to  prpvide  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.  They  can 
not  avoid  responsibility  for  the  evils  which  are  now 
Upon  UB,  and  while  these  are  beyond  their  power  to 
retrieve,  they  can,  by  courage  and  wisdom,  and  gov- 
erned by  business  principles,  provide  against  like  evils 
iu  the  future.  They  must  now  act  or  make  public 
confession  of  failure. 

The  minority  regard  this  bill  not  as  a  revenue- 
reduction  measure,  but  as  a  direct  attempt  to  fasten 
upon  this  country  the  British  policy  of  free  foreign 
trade.  So  viewing  it,  their  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
people,  and  especially  the  working  people,  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  agriculture  in  all  sections  of  our 
common  country,  impel  them  to  resist  it  with  all  their 
power.  They  will  assist  the  majority  in  every  effort 
to  reduce  the  redundant  income  of  the  Oovernment  in 
a  direct  and  practicable  way,  but  every  effort  at  fiscal 
legislation  which  will  destroy  or  enfeeble  our  indus- 
tries, retard  material  development,  or  tend  to  reduce 
our  labor  to  the  standard  of  other  countries,  wilt  be 
met  with  the  persistent  and  determined  opposition  of 
the  minority  represented  in  the  House. 

Wm.  D.  Kellet. 

Thos.  M.  Browne, 

T.  B.  Reed. 

Wm.  McKinlev,  Jr. 

J.  C.  Burrows. 


PART   XXV. 

Text  of  the  Mills  Anti -Protective  Tariff 
Bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—Vote  on  its  passage  in  the 
House. 

After  a  very  protracted  and  memorably  able 
debate,  the  Mills  Anti-Protective  Tariff  Bill 
vi^as  somewhat  amended,  and  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1888,  passed  the  Hotise  by  a  vote  of  162 
yeas  to  149  nays,  — 14  Representatives  not 
voting,  —  in  the  following  shape :  * 
A  Bill  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
a/isembled.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the  following  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  this  section,  when  imported,  shall  be 
exempt  from  duty :  — 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  bpars 
aijid  in  building  wharves. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided. 

"Wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  all  other  articles 
of  sawed  lumber. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last-blocks,  wagon-blocks, 
oar-blocks,  gun-blocks,  heading-blocks,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough,  hewn,  or  sawed  only. 

Staves  of  i\'ood. 


Pickets  and  palings. 

Laths. 

Shingles. 

Clapboards,  pine  or  spruce. 

Logs. 

Provided,  That  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  or  either  of  them,  by  any 
country  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  imported 
from  said  country  shall  be  subject  to  duly  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Salt,  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  or  in 
bulk,  when  imported  from  any  country  ■which  does  not 
charge  an  import  duty  upon  salt  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

Flax  straw. 

F'lax,  not  hackled  or  dressed. 

Tow  of  flax,  or  hemp. 

Hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substitutes  for  hemp. 

Jute  butts. 

Jute. 

Sunn,  eisal-grass,  and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  of  flax, 
jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain. 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion  of  jute  or. 
jute  butts  into  cotton  bagging,  to  wit,  cards,  roving 
frames,  winding  frames,  and  softeners. 

Iron  or  steel  eheeta,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  coated 
with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these 
metals  is  a  component  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any 
other  process,  and  commercially  known  as  tin  plates, 
terne  plates,  and  taggers  tin. 

Beeswax. 

Glycerine,  crude,  brown,  or  yellow,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.25  or  leas  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  not  purified  by  refining  or  distilling. 

Phosphorus. 

Soap-stocks,  fit  only  for  use  as  such. 

Soap,  hard  and  soft,  all  which  are  not  otherwise 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Sheep-dip. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  and  other  bark  used  for  tan- 
ning. 

Indigo,  extracts  of,  and  carmined. 

Iodine,  resublimed. 

Oil,  croton. 

Hemp.seed  and  rape-seed  oil. 

Petroleum. 

Alumina  —  alum,  patentalum,  alum  substitute,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 
crystals  or  ground. 

All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 
artificial  mineral  waters. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  unmanufactured. 

Boracic  acid,  borate  of  lime  and  borax. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  orhlue  vitriol. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  or  copperas. 

Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  fused  and  caustic 
potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash,  oraalt- 
petre  crude. 

Sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  known  as  salt  cake,  crude  or  re- 
fined, or  nitre  cake,  crude  or  refined,  and  Glauber's 
salt. 

Nitrite  of  soda. 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls. 

Wood-tar. 

Coal-tar,  crude. 

Aniline  oil  and  its  homologues. 

Coal-tar,  products  of,  such  as  naphtha,  benzine, 
benzole,  dead  oil,  and  pitch. 

All  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dyes,  and 
not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes. 

Logwood  and  other  dyewoods,  extracts  and  decoc- 
tions of. 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths. 

Olive-oil,  salad  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil, 
and  neat's-foot  oil. 

Alt  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs, 
bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  such  as  nut-galls, 


*  It  is  deemed  best  to  give  the  entire  Bill  to  avoid  any  charge  of  garbling,  and  because  in  the  administrative 
clauses  are  included  internal  revenue  changes,  and  changes  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  ratps  of  duties,  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  Bill.  —  [Compiler.] 
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fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibres,  grains,  gums,  and  gum 
resins,  herbs,  leaves,  licheus,  mosses,  nuts,  roots,  and 
stents,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth, 
weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and  dried  in- 
sects, any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

AU  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  but  which  have 
been  advanced  In  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding^  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

AU  earths  or  clays  unwrought  or  unmanufactured. 

Glass  plates  or  disks,  unwrought,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spectacles,  and 
eye  glasses. 

Opium  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  nine 
per  centum  and  over  of  morphia,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Iron  and  steel  cotton  ties  or  hoops  for  baling  or 
other  purposes,  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire 
gauge. 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  others 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Copper,  imported  in  the  form  of  ores,  regulus  of, 
and  black  or  coarse  copper  and  copper  cement,  old 
copper  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal. 

Quicksilver. 

Chromate  of  iron  or  chromic  ore. 

Mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  un- 
wrought not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Brick,  other  than  fire-brick. 

German  looking-glass  plates,  made  of  blown  glass 
and  silvered. 

Vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Chiccory  root,  ground  or  unground,  burnt  or  pre- 
pared. 

Acorns  and  dandelion  root,  raw  or  prepared,  and 
all  other  articles  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  as 
coffee  or  substitutes  therefor,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for. 

Coooa,  prepared  or  manufactured. 

Dates. 

Currants,  Zante  or  other. 

Figs. 

Meats,  game,  and  poultry.  . 

Milk,  fresh. 

Egg  yelks. 

Beans,  pease,  and  split  pease. 

Bibles,  books,  and  pamphlets,  prihted  in  other  lan- 
guages than  English,  and  books  and  pamphlets  and  all 
publications  of  foreign  governments,  and  publications 
of  foreign  societies,  historical  or  scientific,  printed  for 
gratuitous  distribution. 

Bristles. 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  medicinal." 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored, 
or  manufactured. 

Finishing  powder. 

Grease. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished. 

Curled  hair,  for  beds  or  mattresses. 

Human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned  and  not  drawn. 

Herap  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil-seeds  of  like 
character. 

Garden  seeds. 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-makers'  use. 

Broom-corn. 

Brush-wood. 

Bags,  of  whatever  material  composed. 

Rattans  and  reeds,  manufactured  but  not  made  up 
into  finished  articles. 

Stones,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  freestone, 
granite,  sandstone,  and  all  building  or  monumental 
stone. 

All  strings  of  gut  or  any  other  like  material. 

Tallow. 

Waste,  all  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for. 

Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
heretofore  imposed  on  the  articles  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  the 
following  rates  of  duty  on  said  articles  severally : 

Glycerine,  refined,  three  cents  per  pound. 
Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  exceed- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  1.047,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Castor  beans  or  seeds,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel 
of  fifty  pounds. 


Castor  oil,  forty  cents  per  gallon. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

Licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Licorice  juice,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  manufactured,  oUe- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Chromate  of  potash,  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

Acetate  of  lead,  brown,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Acetate  of  lead,  white,  three  cents  per  pound. 

White  lead,  when  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  when  ground 
or  mixed  in  oil,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Orange,  mineral,  and  red  lead,  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound. 

Litharge,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Nitrate  of  lead,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Magnesia,  medicinal,  carbonate  of,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

Magnesia,  calcined,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  salts,  one-fourth  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

PrUssiate  of  potash,  red,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of  potash,  yellow,  three  cents  per  pound. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  refined,  or  refined  saltpetre,  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Salsoda,  or  soda  crystals,  one-eighth  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Bicarbonate  of  or  super-carbonate  of  soda,  and  sal- 
aratus,  calcined  or  pearl  ash,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
perpound. 

Efydrate  or  caustic  soda,  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Soda  silicate  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one-fourth  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Sulphur,  sublimed  or  flowers  of,  twelve  dollars  per 
ton. 

Ultramarine,  three  cents  per  pound. 

Paris  green,  twelve  ana  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Colors  and  paints,  Including  lakes,  whether  dry  or 
mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  when  dry,  one  cent  per  pound;  when 
ground  in  oil,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Ail  medicinal  preparations  known  as  cerates,  con- 
serves, decoctions,  emulsions,  extracts,  solid  or  fluid, 
infusions,  juices,  liniments,  lozenges,  mixtures,  mu- 
cilages, ointments,  oleo-resins, pills,  plasters,  powders, 
resins,  suppositories,  sirups,  vinegars,  and  waters,  of 
any  of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  component  part,  which 
are  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  ground  or  powdered  spices  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for,  three  cents  perpound. 

Proprietary  preparations,  to  wit;  AU  cosmetics, 
pills,  powders,  troches  or  lozenges,  sirups,  cordials, 
bitters,  anodynes,  tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves, 
ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waters,  essences,  spirits, 
oils,  or  preparations  or  compositions  recommended  to 
the  public  as  proprietary  articles  or  prepared  accord- 
ing to  some  private  formula  as  remedies  or  specifics 
for  any  disease  or  diseases  or  affections  affecting  tlie 
human  or  animal  body,  including  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions whatever  used  as  applications  to  the  nair, 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Morphia  or  morphine  and  all  salts  thereof,  fifty  cents 
per  ounce. 

Acid,  tannic  or  tannin,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone, 
or  crockery  ware  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
stance, including  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases, 
and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  enamelled,  or  gilded, 
or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner,  fifty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware  not 
decorated  in  any  manner,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream- 
colored,  lustred  or  printed  under  glaze  in-  a  single 
color;  sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  gas-retorts, 
and  roofing  tiles,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white, 
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colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  Hub- 
Btances,  not  Bpecially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  thlrty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paving  tiles,  not  encaustic,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Encaustic  tiles,  not  glazed  or  enamelled,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  glazed  or  enamelled  tiles,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Slates,  slate  pencils,  slate  chimney-pieces,  mantels, 
slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns 
and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  pre- 
serve jars,  and  other  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed  green 
and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  orpainted, 
and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  one  cent 
per  pound;  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  the  contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  value,  the  value  of 
such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  vessels  shall  be  added  to 
the  value  of  the  contents  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
dutiable  vEtlue  of  the  latter;  but  if  filled  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  the  contents  are  not  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their 
value,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  duty,  if  any,  on  their  contents. 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  above  twenty- 
four  by  thirty  inches  square  and  not  exceeding 
twenty -four  by  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  per 
square  foot ;  all  above  that,  thirty  cents  per  square  foot. 

Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window- 
glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  one 
and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square, 
one  and  five-eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  two 
cents  per  pound;  all  above  that,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  :  Provided^  That  unpolished  cylinder, 
crown,  and  common  window-glass.  Imported  in  boxes 
containing  fifty  square  feet  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  per- 
mit,  now  known  and  commercially  designated  as  fifty 
feet  of  glass,  single  thick  and  weighing  not  to  exceed 
fifty-five  pounds  of  glass  per  box,  shall  be  entered  and 
computed  as  fifty  pounds  of  glass  only;  and  that  said 
kinds  of  glass  imported  in  boxes  containing,  as  nearly 
08  sizes  will  permit,  fifty  feet  of  glass,  now  known  and 
commercially  designated  as  fifty  feet  of  glass,  double 
thick  and  not  exceeding  ninety  pounds  in  weight,  shall 
be  entered  and  computed  ae  eighty  pounds  of  glass 
only ;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  duty  shall  be  computed 
according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

Cast  polished  plate-glass,  silvered,  or  looking-glass 
plates,  above  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square  and 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  ffixty  inches  square, 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  forty- 
five  cents  per  square  foot. 

Porcelain  and  Bohemian  glass,  chemical  glassware, 
painted  glassware,  stained  glass,  and  all  other  manu- 
factures of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  six  dollars  per  ton. 

Iron  railway  bars,  weighing  more  than  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  yard,  eleven  dollars  per  ton. 

Steel  railway  bars  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of 
steel,  weighing  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
yard,  eleven  dollars  per  ton. 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats  not 
less  than  one  Inch  wide  nor  less  than  three-eighths  of 
one  inch  thick,  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
comprising  round  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
one  Inch  in  diameter,  and  square  Iron  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  one  inch  square,  and  flats  less  than  one 
inch  wide  or  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  thick, 
round  iron  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  and  not 
less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
square  iron  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  square, 
one  cent  per  pound  :  Provided,  That  all  iron  In  slabs, 
blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  fiiiiabed  than  iron  in 
bars,  and  move  adviinced  than  pig-iron,  exceptcastings, 
shall  be  rated  um  iion  iti  bars,  and  pay  a  duty  accord- 
ingly; and  none  of  the  above  iron  shall  pay  a  teas  rate 
of  duty  than  thirly-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or 
hiizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  charcoal  is  used  as  fueU  shall  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  not  less  than  twejity  dollars  per  ton. 


Iron  or  steel  tee-rails,  weighing  not  over  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  yard,  fourteen  dollars  per  ton;  iron  or 
steel  flat  rails,  punched,  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 

Round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven-six- 
teenths of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of 
rolled  iron,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Iron  or  sleel  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs,  for  the 
manufacture  of  fencing,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

Sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  thinner  than  one  inch 
and  not  thinner  than  ntimber  twenty  wire  gauge,  one 
cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire 
gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound;  thin- 
ner than  number  twenty-five  wire  gauge  and  not  thin- 
ner than  number  twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  one  and 
one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number 
twenty-nine  wire  gauge,  and  all  iron  commercially 
known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron,  whether  put 
up  in  boxes  or  bundles  or  not,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem :  Provided^  That  on  all  such  iron  and  steel 
sheets  or  plates  aforesaid  excepting  on  what  are  known 
commercially  as  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers 
tin,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or 
other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  one-fourth 
of  one  cent  per  pound  additional  when  not  thinner 
than  number  twenty  wire  gauge ;  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twen- 
ty-five wire  gauge,  one-half  cent  per  pound  additional, 
and  when  thinner  than  twentyflve  wire  gauge,  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  eight  inches 
or  less  in  width,  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge,  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  ten 
wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  per  pound;  thinner 
than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  one  and  three-tenths 
cents  per  pound  :  Provided^  That  all  articles  not  specl- 
■ally  enumerated  or  provided  for,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  made  from  sheet,  plate,  hoop, 
band,  or  scroll  iron  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which 
such  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  shall  be  the 
material  oi  chief  value,  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the 
iron  from  which  they  are  made,  or  which  shall  be  such 
material  of  chief  value. 

Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  .description,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Cut  nails  and  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Iron  or  steel  railway  fish-plates  or  splice-bars,  eight- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 
and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

Anvils,  anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  mill-irons  and 
mill-cranks,  of  wrought-iron,  and  wrought-Iron  for 
ships,  andforgingsof  ironand  steel,for  vessels,  steam- 
engines  and  locomotives,  or  parts  thereof,  weighing 
each  twenty-five  pounds  or  more,  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound. 

Iron  or  steel  rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threadfl 
or  nuts,  or  bolt  blanks,  and  finished  binges  or  hinge 
blanks,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Iron  or  steel  blacksmiths'  hammers  and  sledges, 
track-tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars,  one  and  one-ha&of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Iron  or  steel  axles,  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle 
blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without  reference  to  the 
stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  one  and  one-half  centa 
perpound. 

Horseshoe  nails,  bob-nails,  fftid  wire  nails,  and  all 
other  wrought-iron  or  steel  nails,  not  specially  enuo'e- 
rated  or  provided  for,  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

Boiler-tubes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays,  of 
wrought-iron  or  steel,  one  and  one-half  centa  per 
pound. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,, 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one 
and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  three-fourths 
of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch 
in  diameter,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  less 
than  three-eighths  of  one  Inch  in  diameter,  two  centa 
per  pound. 

Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws,  not  specially  enu- 
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merated  or  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Files,  file-blanks,  raeps,  and  floata  of  all  cuts  and 
kinds,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Iron  or  steel  beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  chan- 
nels, cir-truck  channels,  T  T  columns  and  posts,  or 
parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb 
beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other 
structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Steel  wheels  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  pur- 
poses, whether  wholly  or  partly  fijoished,  and  iron  or 
steel  locomotive,  car,  and  other  railway  tires,  or  parts 
thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  two  cents  per 
pound ;  iron  or  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  or 
blanks  for  the  same  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
manufacture.  One  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  steel  wire  galva- 
nized, and  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and 
of  iron  and  steel  wire  galvanized,  shall  pay  the  duties 
now  provided  by  law :  Provided^  That  no  such  duty 
shall  be  in  excess  of  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Clippings  from  new  copper  fit  only  for  remanufa&- 
ture,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or  other  pigs^ 
and  in  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  two  cents  pea- 
pound;  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers*  copper,  sheets,, 
rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoms,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead 
run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to 
be  remanufactured,  ope  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
pound.  Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  or  shot,  two  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  pound. 
'  Sheathing  or  yellow  metal,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Nickel,  in  ore  or  matte,  ten  cents  per  pouniS  on  the 
nickel  contained  therein. 

Zinc  ores,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Zinc  spelter,  or  tutenegue,  in  blocks  or  pigsv  and 
old  worn-out  zinc  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one 
and  one  quarter  cents  per  pound ;  zinc,  spelter  or  tute- 
negue in  sheets,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Hollow-ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  two  and, 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Needles  for  knitting  and  sewing  machines,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Pens,  metallic,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Type  metal,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
New  type  for  printing,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  copper,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
manufactures,  articles,  or  wares  not  specially  enum- 
erated or  provided  for,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  lead^ 
nickel,  pewter,  tin,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or 
any  other  metal,  or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing 
metals  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
and  whether  partly  dr  wholly  manufactnred,  forty  per 
centnm  ad  valorem. 

Cabinet  and  house  furniture  of  wood,  finished,, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  ma- 
hogany, rosewood,  and  satinwood,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief 
component  part,  not  specially  enumerated'  or  provided 
for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic  test 
as  follows,  namely:  — 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand- 
ard iu  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane-juice  or 
of  beet-juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete 
and  concentrated  molasses,  testiog  by  the  polariscope 
not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one 
and  fifteen  hundredths  cents  per  pound,  and  for  every 
additional  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  shown  by  the 
■  polariscopic  test  they  shall  pay  thirty-two  thousandths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  additional.  ^      ^  ... 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  m 
color  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color 
and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely :  — 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  aud  not  above 
number  sixteen  Dutch  standard,  two  and  twenty  bon- 
dredths  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above  nanv  < 


ber  twenty  Dutch  standard,  two  and  forty  hundredths^ 
cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard,, 
two  and  eighty  hundredths  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  not  above  fifty-six  degrees  by  the^ 
polariscope  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  and  three-fourths, 
cents  per  gallon;  molasses  testing  above  lifty-six  de- 
grees shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  gallon  :  Fj'ovided, , 
That  If  an  export^  duty  shall  hereafter  be  laid  uponi 
sugar  or  molasses  by  any  country  from  whence  the^ 
same  may  be  imported,  such  sugar  or  molasses  so  > 
iratported  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  provided  by  law 
at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sugar  candy,  not  colored,  five  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  confectionery,  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Potato  or  corn  starch,  rice  starch,  and  other  starch, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Rice,  cleaned,  two  cents  per  pound ;  uncleaned,  or 
rice  free  of  the  outer  hull,  and  still  having  tlie  inner 
cuticle  on,  one  and  oue-quarter  cents  per  pound. 

Rice-fiour  and  rice-meal,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Raisins,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  ;  shelled,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  other- 
wise, six  cents  per  pound. 

Cotton  thread,  yarn,  warpc,  or  warp  yarn,  whether 
single  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  single  by 
twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  toigether,  whether 
on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other 
form,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  pound,, 
thirty-iive  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over 
forty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Spool-thread  of  cotton,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.. 

Flax,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  ten  dollars; 
per  ton. 

Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  pad-. 
dings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, lawns,  or  other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute,, 
or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the^ 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad, 
valorem;  Provided^  That  cuff's,  collars,  ohirts,  and 
other  manufactures  of  wearing  apparel,  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  linen,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and!, 
hydraulic  hose,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns,  and  all  twines  of  hemp, 
jute,  jute-butts,  sunn,  sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China 
grass,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  ' 

Flax  or  linen  thread,  twine,  and  pack  thread  and  all 
manufactures  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Oil-cloth  foundations,  or  floor-cloth  canvas,  or  bur- 
laps, exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  made  of  ilax, 
jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  be  the  competent  material  of  cnief  value, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 
and  on  all  other  oil-cloth  (except  silk  oil-cloth),  and  on 
water-proof  cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

Gunny-cloth,  not  bagging,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  manufactures,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for,  including  bagging 
for  cotton  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  or  other  material, 
three-eighths  cent  per  pound. 

Tarred  cables  or  cordage,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Untarred  manila  cordage,  twenty-five  per  qentum  ad 
valorem. 

All  other  untarred  cordage,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Seines  and  seine  and  gilling  twine,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Sail  duck,  or  canvas  for  sails,  twenty-five  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem. 

Russia  and  other  sheetings,  of  fiax  or  hemp,  brown 
or  white,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  manufactures  of  hemp  or  manila,  or  of 
which  hemp  or  manila  shall  be  a  component  material 
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of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

GraBs-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  of  jute,  ramie, 
China,  and  eiaal-grass,  nut  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  twenty-ilve  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
jProvidfdt  That  as  to  jute,  jute-butts,  sunn,  and  sisal- 
grass,  and  manufactures  thereof,  except  burlaps,  not 
exceeding  sixty  iuches  in  Tvidth,  this  act  shall  take 
effect  January  hrst,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine; 
and  as  to  fiax,  hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substitutes 
for  hemp,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  upon  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Sect.  3.  On  and  after  October  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  there  shall  be  admitted,  when 
imported,  free  of  duty:  — 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like 
animals. 

Wools  on  the  skin. 

Woollen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  flocks. 

And  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  im- 
posed on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  the  fol- 
lowing rales  of  duty  on  said  articles  severally :  — 

Woollen  and  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  wool  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool  or  worsted,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flaunels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  afld  all 
goods  made  on  knitting-frames,  balmorals,  woollen 
and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  de- 
scription, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  provided,  that  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  and  until  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  classify  as  woollen  cloth  all  imports  of 
worsted  cloth,  whether  known  under  the  name  of 
worsted  cloth  or  under  the  names  of  "  worsteds"  or 
"  dliigonals,"  or  otherwise. 

Buntipg,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like  description,  composed 
in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  toe  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  animals,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  ofevery 
description,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
and  balrooral  skirts  and  skirting  and  goods  of  similar 
description  or  used  for  like  purposes,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tinlor,  seamstress,  or  manu- 
facturer, except  knit  goods,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other 
outside  garments  for  ladies'  and  children's  apparel, 
and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  for  like  pur- 
poses, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up 
or  manufactured  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  tailor, 
seamstress,  or  manufacturer  (except  knit  goods), 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings, 
bindings,  braids,  galoons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords 
and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  hvad  nets,  buttons,  or 
barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or 
ornaments  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery, 
made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or 
other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  ia  a  component 
material,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Floor  matting  and  floor  mats,  exclusively  of  vege- 
table substances,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"All  other  carpets  and  carpetings,  druggets,  book- 
ings, mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides  of 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  or  parts  of  either  or  other  material, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  machinee, 
thirty  per  centum  nd  valorem. 

Sbo.  4.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  *n  lieu  of  the 
duties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  articles  hereinafter 
mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
the  following  rates  of  duty  on  said  articles  sever- 
ally: 


Paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing 
paper,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Vrinting  paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  news- 
papers exclusively,  twelve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paper  envelopes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paper  hangings,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
boards,  surface  coated  paper,  and  all  manufactures  of 
which  surface-coated  paper  is  a  component  material 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  card-board,  paper 
antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  im- 
perial, letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except 
amber,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Blacking  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  composed  of  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  vegeta- 
ble material,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brooms  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Canes  and  sticks,  for  walking,  finished,  twenty  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Card  clothing,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot;  when 
manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire,  forty  cents 
per  square  foot. 

Carriages,  and  patts  of,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  thiriy  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Dolls  and  toys,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  palm-leaf  fans,  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed,  colored,  or  ^ 
manufactured,  including  dressed  and  finished  birds 
and  artificial  and  ornamental  feathers  and  flowers,  or 
parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  thirty*five  per 
centnm  ad  valorem. 

Friction  and  lucifer  matches  of  all  descriptions, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Gloves,  of  all  descriptions,  wholly  9r  partially 
manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  Providedy 
That  gloves  made  of  silk  tafi'eta  shall  be  taxed  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Gun  wads,  of  all  descriptions,  twenty-flve  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  articles  of  hard 
rubber  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manufac- 
tured, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  curls,  and  ringlets 
composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  all  manufactures  of 
human  hair,  twenty-five  per  centum  nd  valorem. 

Hats,  materials  for :  Braids,  plaits,  flats,  willow 
sheets  and  squares,  fit  only  for  use  in  making  or  orna- 
menting hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any 
vegetable  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hat  bodies  of  cotton,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Inks  of  all  kinds,  and  ink  powders,  twenty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds  not  specially  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Kaolin  crude,  one  dollar  per  ton. 

China  clay  or  wrought  kaolin,  twadollars  per  ton. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  forty 
cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including 
marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  eighty-five  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 

All  manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Papier  macbc,  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Percussion  caps,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  instruments,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher  frames, 
tips,  runners,  bandies,  or  other  parts  thereof,  when 
made  in  wlioleor  chief  part  of  Iron,  steel,  orany  other 
metal,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  umbrellas,  para* 
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sols,  and  Bhadee,  wbun  covered  'with  Bilk  or  alpaca, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  other  umbrellasf  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-raovementB,  parts  of 
watches,  watch-glasses,  and  watch-keys,  whether  sep- 
arately packed  or  otherwise,  and  watch  materials  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Weobing  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  materials,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  following  amendments  to  and  pro- 
visions for  existing  laws  shall  take  effect  on  a^d  after 
the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act: 

Section  six  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce 
internal-revenue  taxatiou,  and  for  other  purposes," 
providing  a  substitute  for  title  thirty-three  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  amended 
as  to  certain  of  the  sections  and  parts  of  sections 
or  schedules  in  such  substitulBd  title  so  that  they 
shall  be  as  follows,  respectively : 

"  Sec.  2499.  Each  and  every  imported  article  not 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  any  schedule  in  this 
title,  which  is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  tex- 
ture,  ortheuse  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any 
article  enumerated  in  this  title  as  chargeable  with  duty, 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the 
enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of 
the  particulars  before  mentioned;  and  if  any  qon- 
enumeraied  article  ec[U£rily  resembles  two  or  niore 
enumerated  articles  on  wh  ch  different  rates  of  duty 
are  chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such  non- 
enumerated arlicle  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  charge- 
able on  the  article  which  it  resembles  paying  the 
highest  rale  of  duty ;  and  on  articles,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  manufactured  from  two  or  more  materi- 
als, the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
dutiable  component  material  of  chief  value  may  be 
chargeable;  and  the  words  *  component  material  of 
chief  value,'  whenever  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  held 
to  mean  that  dutiable  component  material  which  shall 
exceed  in  value  any  other  single  component  material 
found  in  the  article;  and  th^  value  of  each  component 
material  shall  be  determined  hy  the  ascertained  value 
of  such  matenal  in  its  last  form  and  condition  before 
it  became  a  component  material  of  such  article.  If 
two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of 
such  rates :  Provided,  That  any  non-enumerated 
article  similar  in  material,  and  quality,  and  texture, 
and  the  use  to  whicti  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  article 
on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no 
dutiable  materials  are  used,  shall  be  free  of  duty." 

Sec.  2502.  Schedule  A  — Chemical  Products. — 
By  striking  out  from  this  schedule  the  words  "dis- 
tilled spirits  containing  lifty  per  centum  of  anhydrous 
alcohol,  one  dollar  per  gallon;  "  also  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  alcohol  containing  ninety-four  per  centum 
anhydrous  alcohol,  two  dollars  per  gallon." 

The  Free  List. 

Sec.  2503.  By  striking  out  the  clause  in  this  section 
commencing  with  the  words  *'  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been 
exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  or  by  labor  thereon ; 
casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags,  and  other  vessels  of 
American  manufacture  exported  filled  with  American 
products,  or  exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with 
foreign  products,  Including  shocks  when  returned  as 
barrels  or  boxes;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such 
articles  shall  be  made,  under  general  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretar;^  of  the  Treasury;  and  if 
any  of  such  articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the 
time  of  exportation,  such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid  before  exportation,  and  not  refunded:  Pro- 
videdt  That  this  clause  shall  not  include  any  arlicle 
upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has  been  made, 
the  re-importation  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited 
except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawbacks 
allowed." 

The  clause  relating  to  "wearing-apparel,"  and  so 
forth  (tariff  paragraph  eight  hundred  and  fifteen),  is 
hereby  amended  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

"wearing-apparel,  Imptemeuts,  instruments,  and 


tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  professional 
books,  and  other  personal  effects  (not  merchandise) 
of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States,  not  exceeding 
in  value  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  intended  for  the 
use  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale;  but 
this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  ma- 
chinery or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  or  for  sale:  Pi'ovidea, 
however,  That  the  limitation  in  value  above  specified 
shall  not  apply  to  wearing-apparel  and  other  per- 
sonal effects  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  by  the  persons  re- 
turning therefrom ;  and  such  last-named  articles  shall, 
upon  production  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  col- 
lector or  officer  acting  as  such  that  they  have  been 
previously  exported  from  the  United  States  by  such 
persons,  and  have  not  been  advanced  in  value  or  im- 

f>roved  in  condition  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or 
abor  thereon  since  so  exported,  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  duty :  And  provided  further.  That  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  or  manufacture  which 
may  have  been  once  imported  Into  the  United  States 
and  subjected  to  the  payment  of  duty  shall,  upon  re- 
importation, if  not  improved  in  condition  except  by 
repairs,  by  any  means,  since  their  exportation  from  the 
United  States,  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty 
upon  their  identity  being  established,,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

"  Theatrical  scenery,  and  actors'  and  actresses' 
wardrobes  brought  by  theatrical  managers  and  pro- 
fessional actors  and  actresses  arriving  from  abroad, 
for  their  temporary  use  in  the  United  States ;  works  of 
art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  and 
philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  brought  by  pro- 
fessional artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists  arriving  from 
abroad,  for  use  by  thom  temporarily  for  exhibition 
and  in  illustration,  promotion,  and  encouragement  of 
art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United  States;  and 
wearing-apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  tourists 
from  abroad  visiting  the  United  States,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted ^to  free  entry,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe ;  and  bonds 
shall  be  given,  whenever  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  the  payment  to  the  United  States 
ofeuch  duties  as  may  he  imposed  by  law  upon  any 
and  all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exported  within 
six  months  after  such  importation:  Provided, however, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, extend  such  period  for  a  further  term  of  six 
months  in  cases  where  application  therefor  shall  be 
made. 

"  Wearing  apparel,  old  and  worn,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  upon  production  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  collector  and  naval  officer  (if  any) 
that  the  same  has  been  donated  and  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  relief  or  aid  of  indigent  or  needy  persons 
residing  in  the  United  States,  and  not  for  sale.' 

Sec.  6.  That  section  seven  of  the  act  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  reduce  internal  revenue  taxation,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  is  hereby  amended  so  that  it  shall 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or 
regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise,  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  the 
condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is  there  bought 
and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United^Stales  or  con- 
signed to  the  United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value 
of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings 
of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition  packed, 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  if  there  be  used  for  covering  or  holding  imported 
merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  material  or 
article,  other  than  the  ordinary,  usual,  and  necessary 
coverings  used  for  covering  or  holding  such  merchan.- 
dise,  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  thereon  at  the 
rate  to  which  such  material  or  article  would  be  subject 
If  imported  separately :"  Provided,  further.  That  so 
much  of  the  foregoing  as  relates  to  boxes,  sacks  or 
coverings  shall  not  apply  to  boxes,  sacks  or  such  other 
boxing  or  covering  as  may  be  the  usual  and  necessary 
covering  for  machinery  or  parts  thereof. 

Sec  7.  That  section  eitrht  of  the  act  of  March  third, 
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eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  entitled  *'  An  act 
to  reduce  internal  revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," amending  section  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  the  Revised  StJitntes  of  the  United  States, 
is  hereby  further  aiuendud  m  that  said  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutew  shall  be  as  follows  ;  — 

"Sec.  2841.  AV^henevcr  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  entered  by  invoice,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing declarations,  according  to  the. nature  of  the 
case,  shall  he  filed  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  at  the 
time  of  entry,  by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or 
agent;  which  declaration  eo  filed  shall  be  duly  signed 
by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  before  the 
collector,  or  before  a  notary  public  or  other  officer 
duly  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  lake 
acknowledgments,  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  receive  such  declarations 
and  to  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  persons  making 
them;  and  every  officer  so  designated  shall  file  with 
the  collector  of  the  port  a  copy  of  his  officiar signature 
and  seal :  Provided,  That  if  any  of  the  invoices  or  bills 
of  lading  of  any  merchandise  imported  in  any  one  ves- 
sel, which  should  otherwise  be  embraced  in  said  entry, 
have  not  been  received  at  the  date  of  the  entry,  the 
declaration  may  state  the  fact,  and  thereuf  ^n  such 
merchandise  of  which  the  invoices  or  bills  of  lading 
arenot  produced  shall  not  be  included  in  such  entry, 
but  may  be  entered  subsequently." 

"  Declaration  of  Consigrnee,  Importer,  or 
Agent." 

'  "  I,  ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare 

that  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  now  presented  by 
me  to  the  collector  of are  the  true  and  only  in- 
voice and  bill  of  lading  by  me  received  of  all  the  goods, 
"ivares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  the  -r 1  where- 
of   is  master,  from ,  for  account  of 

any  person  whomsoever  for  whom  I  am  authorized  to 
enter  the  same;  that  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading 
are  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  actually  received 
by  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  of  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  that  the  entry 
now  delivered  to  the  collector  contains  a  just  and  true 
account  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
according  to  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading;  that 
nothing  has  been,  on  my  part,  nor  to  my  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  any  other  person,  concealed  or  eup- 
presBed,  whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded 
of  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise;  tbnt  the  said  Invoice  and  the 
declaration  therein  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were 
made  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  purports  to 
have  been  made;  and  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  I 
discover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the  ac- 
count now  rendered  of  the  aaid  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same, 
I  will  immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  col- 
lector of  this  district.  And  I  do  further  solemnly  and 
truly  declare  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  [insert  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  or 
owners]  is  [or  are]  the  owner  [or  owners]  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nexed entry;  that  the  invoice  now  produced  by  me 
exhibits  the  actual  cost  [if  purchased]  or  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  [if  otherwise  ob- 
tained], at  the  time  of  exportation  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  where  procured,  of  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  including  the  value  of 
all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks  and  covering  of 
any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incident  to  placing  said  goods,  warijs,  and  merchandise 
in  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  and  no  other  or  different  discount,  bounty,  or 
drawback  but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed  on 
the  same." 

*'  Declaration  of  Q-wner  in  cases  wliere  Mer- 
cliandise  has  been  actually  purchased." 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that 

the  entry  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  collector  of 

contains  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  by  or  consigned  to  me,  in 

the  ,  whereof  is    master,  from 

;  that  the  invoice  and  entry  which  I  now  pro- 
duce contain  a  just  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  in- 
eluding  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes. 


sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  coBtfl, 
charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  saia  VpVhJ 
wares,  and  merchandise  in  coi]<liLion  packea,  reaoy 
for  shipment  to  the  United  Btatuh,  and  no  ojher^aie- 
count,  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  tias  oeen 
actually  allowed  on  the  same;  that  I  do  noL  know  nor 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading 
other  than  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  that  they 
are  in  the  state  in  which  I  actually  received  them. 
And  I  further  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  have 
not  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice  concealed  or  suppressed 
any  thing  whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded 
of  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise;  that  the  said  invoice  and  the 
declaration  thereon  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were 
made  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  purports  to 
have  been  made;  and  that  if  at  anytime  hereafter  I 
discover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice  or  in  the  account 
now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will 
immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  collector  of 
this  district." 

"  Declaration  of  Manufacturer  or  Owner  in 
cases  where  Merchandise  has  not  been  ac- 
tually purchased." 

<<  ij — ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  de- 
clare that  the  entry  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  col- 
lector of contains  a  just  and  true  account  of 

all  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  or 
consigned  to  me  in  the ,  whereof - 


is  master,  from  - 


-;  that  the  said 


goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  were  not  actually 
bought  by  me,  or  by  my  agent,  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  bargain  and  sale,  but  that  nevertheless  the  invoice 
which  I  now  produce  contains  a  just  and  faithful 
valuation  of  the  same,  at  their  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  at  the  time  ot  exportation,  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  where  procured  for 
my  account  [or  for  account  of  myself  or  partners]  ;  that 
the  said  invoice  contains  also  a  just  and  faithful  aic- 
count  of  all  the  cost  of  finishing  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  to  their  present  condition,  including  the 
value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and 
coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs  and  charges 
incident  to  placing  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
in  condition  packed,  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  and  no  other  discount,  drawback,  or  bounty 
but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed  on  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  and  the  said  invoice 
and  the  declaration  thereon  are  in  all  respects  true,  and 
were  made  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  purports 
to  have  been  made ;  that  I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  other 
than  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  state  in  which  I  actually  received  them.  And  I  do 
further  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  have  not  in 
the  said  entry  or  Invoice  concealed  or  suppressed  any- 
thing whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded  of 
any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise;  and  that  if  at  any  time  here- 
after I  discover  any  error  In  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the 
account  now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same, 
I  will  immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  col- 
lector of  this  district." 

Sec.  8.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make 
any  false  or  untrue  statement  in  the  declarations 
provided  for  la  the  preceding  section,  or  shall  aid  or 
procure  the  making  of  any  such  false  statement  as  to 
any  matter  material  thereto,  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both,  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court:  iVoo£(jf£(2,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  imported  merchandise  from  for- 
feiture for  any  cause  elsewhere  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  That  sections  twenty-nine  hundred  and 
seventy  and  twenty-nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  arc  hereby 
amended  so  that  the  same  shall  be,  respectively,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  2970.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  bond  In 
any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  may  be  with- 
drawn for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  original  importation,  on  payment  of  the  duties  and 
charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by  law  at  the  time 
of  such  withdrawal ;  Provided^  That  nothing  herein 
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shall  affect  or  impair  existing  provisions  of  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explosive  articles." 

"  Sec.  2983.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  any  abate- 
ment of  the  duties  or  allowance  made  for  any  injury, 
damage,  or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merchandise 
while  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  ware- 
house :  Protided,  That  the  duty  assessed  on  merchan- 
dise withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse  shall  be 
assessed  on  the  quantity  withdrawn  therefrom  at  the 
lime  of  such  withdrawal;  but  no  greater  allowance  for 
leakage  or  evaporation  of  wines,  liquots,  and  distilled 
spirits  shall  be  made  than  is  or  may  be  allowed  by  law 
ou  domestic  spirits  or  wines  in  bond:  And  provided 
furiheTt  That  nothing  in  this  section  as  amended  shall 
restrict  or  in  any  way  affect  the  liability  of  the  propri- 
etors of  bonded  waiehouaes  on  their  bonds:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  restrain  or 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes." 

Sec.  10.  That  sections  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
three  and  three  thousand  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  2803.  Any  baggage  or  personal  effects  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  transit  to  any  foreign  conn- 
try  may  be  delivered  by  the  parties  having  it  in  charge 
to  the  collector  of  the  proper  district,  to  be  by  him 
retained  without  the  payment  or  exaction  of  any  im- 
port duty,  or  to  be  forwarded  by  such  collector  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  departure,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  such  parties  on  their  departure  for  their  foreign 
destination,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  fees  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

"  Sec.  3058.  All  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  merchandise  may  be  consigned ;  but  the 
holder  of  any  bill  of  lading  consigned  to  order  and 
properly  indorsed  shall  be  deemed  the  consignee 
thereof;  and  in  case  of  the  abandonment  of  any  mer- 
chandise to  the  underwriters,  the  latter  may  be  recog- 
nized as  the  consignee." 

Sec.  11.  That  authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion  to  dispense 
whenever  expedient  with  the  triplicate  invoices  and 
consular  certificates  now  required  by  sections  twenty- 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  twenty-eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  and  twenty-eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States;  and 
triplicate  invoices  and  consular  certificates  shall  in  no 
case  be  required  when  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
shipped  by  any  one  consignor,  in  any  one  vessel,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  general  regulations  in  regard  to 
invoices  and  consular  certificates  as  in  his  judgment 
the  public  interest  may  require. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  fees  exacted  and  oaths  admiuiS' 
tered  by  officers  of  the  customs,  under  or  by  virtue  of 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  entry  of 
imported  goods  and  the  passing  thereof  through  the 
customs,  and  also  upon  ail  entries  of  domestic  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  for  exportation,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  abolished;  and  in  case  of  entry  of 
merchandise  for  exportation,  a  declaration,  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  shall  be  filed,  in  such  form  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  the  penalties  for  false  statements  In 
such  declaration  provided  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  applicable  to  declarations  made  under  this 
section :  Provided,  That  where  such  fees,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  constitute,  io  whole  or  in  part,  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  officer,  such  officer  shall  receive,  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  fixed  sum  for  each  year 
equal  to  the  amount  which  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  receive  as  fees  for  such  services. 

Sec.  13,  That  section  twenty. nine  hundred  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  2900.  The  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
any  imported  merchandise  which  has  been  actually 

gurcbased  may  at  the  time,  and  not  afterward,  when 
e  shnll  make  and  verify  his  written  entry  of  his  mer- 
chandise, make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  or  pro  forma  invoice,  or 
statement  in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shall  pro- 
duce with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  the 
same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 


such  merchandise,  Jit  the  period  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
fi'om  which  the  same  has  been  imported ;  and  the  col- 
lector within  whose  district  any  merchandise,  whether 
the  same  has  been  actually  purchased  or  procured 
otherwise  than  by  purchase,  may  be  imported  or 
entered,  shall  cause  such  actual  market  valneorwhole- 
sale  price  thereof  to  be  appraised;  and  if  such 
appraised  value  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or 
more  the  entered  value,  then,  in  addition  to  the.  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value.  The  duty  shall  not,  however, 
be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  or 
entered  value,  except  as  elsewhere  especially  provided 
in  this  act." 

Sec.  14.  That  all  invoices  of  imported  merchandise 
shall,  at  or  before  the  shipment  of  the  merchandise, 
be  produced  to  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  the  consular  district 
from  which  the  merchandise  is  imported  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  there  be  no  consul,  vice-consul,  or  com- 
mercial agent  for  said  district,  then  said  invoices  shall 
be  produced  to  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  district  nearest  thereto,  and  shall  have 
indorsed  thereon,  when  so  produced,  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  purchaser,  manufacturer,  owner,  or 
agent,  setting  forth  that  the  invoice  is  in  all  respects 
correct  and  true;  that  it  contains,  if  the  merchandise 
was  obtained  by  purchase,  a  true  and  full  statement 
of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  the  same  was 
purchased,  and  the  actual  cost  thereof  and  of  all 
charge!  thereon;  and  that  no  discounts,  bounties  or 
drawbacks  are  contained  in  the  invoice  but  such  us 
have  actually  been  allowed  thereon;  and  when  ob- 
tained in  any  other  manner  than  by  purchase,  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the 
time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  from  whence  exported; 
and  that  no  different  invoice  of  the  merchandise,  men- 
tioned in  the  invoice  so  produced,  has  been  or  will  be 
furnished  to  any  one.  If  the  merchandise  was  actu- 
ally purchased,  the  declaration  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  that  the  currency  in  which  such  invoice  is 
made  out  is  the  currency  which  was  actually  paid  for 
the  merchandise  by  the  purchaser. 

^'  Sec.  15.  That  section  twenty-nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

•'Sec.  2931.  The  decision  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, or  officer  acting  as  such  at  the  port  of  Importa* 
tion  and  entry,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  to 
be  paid  on  any  merchandise,  and  the  dutiable  coats 
and  charges  thereon,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
against  all  persons  interested  in  such  merchandise, 
unless  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
the  merchandise  shall,  within  ten  days  after  and  not 
on  any  day  before  the  ascertainment  and  liquidation 
of  the  duties  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  as 
well  in  cases  of  merchandise  entered  in  bond  as  for 
consumption,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  collector  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  aforesaid  decision,  setting  forth 
therein,  distinctly  and  specifically,  and  in  respect  to 
each  entry,  the  reasons  of  his  objection  thereto,  and 
shall  also,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 
ascertainment  and  liquidation,  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  on  receiving  such 
appeal,  shall  forthwith  call  upon  the  collector  for  a 
report  thereon;  and  the  collector  shall  thereupon,  if 
he  adheres  to  his  decision,  set  forth,  specifically  and 
in  detail,  to  the  Secretary,  the  reasons  therefor;  and 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  such  appeal  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  such  merchandise,  or  costs 
and  charges,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  accordingly,  unless 
suit  shall  be  brought,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  such 
appeal,  for  any  duties  which  shall  have  been  paid 
before  the  date  of  such  decision  on  such  merchandise, 
or  costs  and  charges,  or  within  ninety  days  after  the 
payment  of  duties  paid  after  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. No  suit  shall  be  begun  or  naaintalned  for  the 
recovery  of  any  duties  alleged  to  have  been  errone- 
ously or  illegally  exacted,  until  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  been  first  had  on 
such  appeal,  unless  the  decision  uf  the  Secretary  shall 
be  delayed  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
such  appeal.  And  when  a  suit  shall  be  brought  by 
the  United  States  to  recover  the  additional  duties  found 
due  on  any  ascertainment  and  liquidation  thereof,  and 
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not  paid,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  ect  up  any  pea  or  matter  In  defense 
exceptini?  such  as  ahaU  have  been  set  forth  in  a  protest 
and  appeal  made  as  herein  prescribed." 

Sec.  16.  That  the  section  of  the  Ileviaed  Statutes 
numbered  three  thousand  and  twelve  shall  be,  and 
hereby  Is,  amended  by  adding  at  ihe  end  of  said 
section  the  following  words  : 

"And  there  shall  bo  attached  to  the  said  bill  of 
particulars,  when  served  as  aforesaid,  a  copy  of  each 
and  every  such  protest  or  notice  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  of  every  appeal  relied  upon  by  tLie  plaintiff  or 
plaintiffsvjn  said  suit;  and  the  said  bill  of  particulars 
shall  dec  hre  the  date  of  liCLuidation ;  and  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, having  been  served  as  aforesaid,  shall  not 
thereafter  be  amended  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  the  court 
on  the  plaintiff's  motion,  so  as  to  increase  the  total 
sum  claimed  therein  as  having  been  exacted  in  excess." 

Sec.  17.  That  no  suit  which  by  this  act,  or  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  is  permitted  to  be  beeun 
against  a  collector  of  customs  to  recover  money  alleged 
to  have  been  illegally  exacted  by  him  on  imported 
merchandise,  shall  hereafter  be  begun  or  maintained 
in  any  court  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  but 
each  and  every  such  suit  shall  be  begun  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  alleged  illegal  exaction  shall  have  been  made. 

Sec.  18.  Ihat  section  three  thousand  and  twelve 
and  one-half  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Whenever  itehall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (first)  that,  in  any  case 
of  unascertained  or  estimated  duties,  more  money  has 
been  paid  to  or  deposited  with  a  collector  of  customs 
than  the  law  required  to  be  paid  or  deposited;  and 
also  (second)  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 
shall  have  decided,  on  an  appeal  to  him  as  herein  pro- 
vided, that  more  money  has  oeen  paid  to  or  deposited 
with  a  collector  of  customs  than  the  law  required; 
and  also  (third)  whenever  any  judgment  shall  have 
been  recovered  and  entered,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  against  a  collector  of  customs,  for  duties  ille- 
gally exacted  by  him  on  Imported  merchandise,  and  a 
certificate  of  probable  cause  shall  have  been  entered 
in  said  suit,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  section  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  from  which  judgment  the 
Attorney -General  shall  certify*  in  conformity  with  the 
act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six),  that  no  appeal 
or  writ  of  error  will  be  taken  by  the  United  States, 
and  from  which  judgment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  also  be  satisfied  that  no  such  appeal  or  writ 
of  error  ought  to  be  taken ;  and  also  (luurth)  when- 
ever-any  suitor  suits  have  be. n  begun  against  a  col- 
lector of  customs  to  recover  money  exacted  by  him 
and  paid  under  protest,  and  an  appeal,  as  required  by 
law,  and  a  bill  of  particulars  has  been  served  therein 
on  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  as  reciuired  by  law, 
and  when  by  the  legal  effect  of  any  judgment  of  a 
court  of  the  United  Spates,  satisfactory  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
aforesaid,  the  snid  exaction  of  such  duties  shall  nave 
been  declared  illegal,  and  protests,  appeals,  and  bills 
of  particulars  have  been  made  according  to  the  law  in 
force  at  the  time  of  importation,  and  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  shall  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  reliquidated  the  en- 
tries covered,  by  said  suit  or  suits,  and  bill  or  bills  of 
particulars,  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
law  prescribed  by  said  judgraenti  and  the  district 
attorney  appeal-ing  of  record  for  the  defendant  shall 
certify  that  such  suits  have  been  discontinued,  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in  each  and  all  of  the 
before-mentioned  cases,  always  excepting  judgments 
or  'judgment  cases '  in  suits  commonly  known  as 
'charges  and  commission'  suits,  which  last  named 
shall  only  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  a  specific  appro- 
priation therefor,  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treas- 
urer in  favor  of  the  person  or  persona  entitled  to  the 
overpayment,  or  the  sum  expressed  in  said  judgment, 
or  the  sum  thus  found  due  on  reliquidation  of  the  en- 
tries in  discontinued  suits,  including  costs  payable  by 
law,  directing  the  Treasurer  to  refund  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  The  necessary  moneys  therefor  are 
hereby  appropriated,  and  this  appropriation  shall  be 
deemed  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation." 

Seo.  19.    That  section  twenty-nine  hundred  and 


twenty -seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby 
nraended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words 
thereto :  — 

"No  allowances  for  damage  to  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  shall 
hereafter  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation  of 
duties  thereon ;  but  the  importer  thereof  may  aban- 
don to  the  Government  all  or  any  portion  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  included  in  any  invoice,  and 
be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  por- 
tion so  abandoned:  Provided^  That  the  portion  so 
abandoned  shall  amount  to  ten  per  centum  or  over  of 
the  total  value  of  the  invoice." 

Sec.  20.  That  any  person  who  shall  give,  or  offer 
to  give  or  promise  to  give,  excepting  for  such  duties  or 
fees  as  have  been  levied  or  required  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  oflBlcer  or  servant  of  the  customs  or 
of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  or  pertaining 
to  the  Importation,  or  appraisement,  or  entry,  or  ex- 
amination, or  inspection  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, including  herein  any  baggage,  or  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  entry  thereof,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  bo  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court;  and  evidence  of  such  giving,  or 
offering,  or  promising  to  give,  satisfactory  to  the 
court  in  which  such  trial  is  had,  shall  be  regarded  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  such  giving,  or  offering,  or 
promising  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall  put  upon 
the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  act  was 
innocent  and  not  done  with  an  unlawful  Intention. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  ofllcer  or  servant  of  the  customs 
or  of  the  United  States  who  shall,  excepting  for  lawful 
duties  or  fees,  demand,  exact,  or  receive  from  any 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  thing  of 
value  in  connection  with  or  pertaining  to  the  importa- 
tion, appraisement,  entry,  examination,  or  inspection 
of  goode,  wares,  or  merchandise,  including  herein  any 
baggage  or  liquidation  of  the  entry  thereof,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
Imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  evidence  of 
such  demanding,  exacting,  or  receiving  satisfactory  to 
the  court  in  which  such  trial  is  had,  shall  be  regarded 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  demanding,  exacting, 
or  receiving  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall  put  upon 
the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such,  act  was 
innocent  and  not  with  ah  unlawful  intention. 

Sec.  22.  That  section  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  ;  — 

"  Sec.  2864.  That  any  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
agent,  or  other  person  who  shall,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue,  make  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry 
of  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudulent 
or  false  invoice,  afiidavit,  letter,  or  paper,  or  by  means 
of  any  false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission  by  means 
whereof  the  United  Slates  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
lawful  duties,  or  any  portion  thereof,  accruing  upon 
the  merchandise,  or  any  portion  thereof,  embraced  or  ■ 
referred  to  in  such  invoice,' affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or 
statement,  or  affected  by  such  act  or  omission,  shall 
for  each  offence  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  be  impris- 
oned for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both; 
and,  in  addition  to  such  fine,  such  merchandise,  or  the 
value  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  which  forfeiture  shall 
only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise,  or  the 
value  thereof,  in  the  case  or  package  containing  the 
particular  article  or  articles  or  merchandise  to  which 
such  fraud  or  alleged  fraud  relates ;  and  any  thing  con- 
tained in  any  act  which  provides  for  the  forfeiture  or 
confiscation  of  an  entire  invoice  in  consequence  of  any 
item  or  items  contained  in  the  same  being  undervalued 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed." 

Sec.  23.  That  all  imported  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  or  bonded 
warehouses  or  on  shipboard  within  the  limits  of  any 
port  of  entry,  or  remaining  in  the  customs  offices,  on 
the  day  and  year  when  this  act,  or  any  provision  there- 
of, shall  go  into  effect,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other  duty,  upon  the 
entry  thereof  for  consumption,  than  if  the  same  were 
imported  respectively  after  that  day ;  and  all  goods, 
wares,  und  nierchaudise  remaining  in  bonded  ware- 
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houses  on  the  day  and  year  this  act,  or  any  provision 
thereof,  shall  take  effect,  and  upon  which  the  duties 
shall  have  been  paid,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
the  difEerence  between  the  amount  of  duties  paid  and 
the  amount  of  duties  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise would  be  subject  to  if  the  same  were  imported 
respectively  after  that  date. 

Sec.  24.  That  sections  three  thousand  and  eleven 
and  three  thousand  and  thirteen  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes be,  and  hereby  are,  repealed  as  to  all  importations 
made  after  the  date  of  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  all  taxes  on  man- 
ufactured chewing  tobacco,  smoking  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  all  special  taxes  upon  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  said  articles,  and  all  taxes  upon  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  be,  and  are  hereby, 
repealed ;  Provided f  That  there  shall  he  allowed  a 
drawback  or  rebate  of  the  full  amount  of  tax  on  all 
original  and  unbroken  factory  packages  of  smoking 
and  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  held  by  manufac- 
turers, factors,  jobbers,  or  dealers  on  said  hrst  day  of 
October,  if  claim  thtrefor  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
and  not  otherwise.  N-o  claim  shall  be  allowed  and  no 
drawback  shall  be  paid  for  an  amount  less  than  five 
dollars,  and  all  sums  required  to  satisfy  claims  under 
this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  prescribe  and 
furnieh  such  blanks  and  forms  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  this  section  into  effect. 

Sec.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  manufacturers  of 
cigars  shall  each  pay  a  special  tax  of  three  dollars 
annually,  and  dealers  in  tobacco  shall  each  pay  a 
special  tax  of  one  dollar  annually.  Every  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  cigars, 
cheroots,  or  cigarettes  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  be 
regarded  as  a  dealer  in  tobacco,  and  the  payment  of 
any  other  special  tax  shall  not  relieve  any  person  who 
sells  cigars,  cheroots,  or  cigarettes  from  the  payment 
of  this  tax  :  Provided^  That  no  manufacturer  of  cigars, 
cheroots,  or  cigarettes  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tax  as  a  dealer  in  tobacco,  as  above  defined,  for 
selling  his  own  products  at  the  place  of  manufacture  ; 
Provided,  That  the  bond  required  to  be  igiven  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  title  thirty-five  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  by  every  per- 
son engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  inter- 
nal-revenue districts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in 
such  penal  sum  as  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
may  require,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
an  addition  of  ten  dollars  for  each  person  proposed  to 
be  employed  by  such  person  in  making  cigars. 

Sec.  27,  That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doUarB, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  altera- 
tion of  dies,  plates,  and  stamps,  for  furnishing  blanks 
and  forms  and  for  such  other  expenses  as  shall  be 
incident  to  the  collection  of  special  taxes  at  the 
reduced  rates  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  28.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  which  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  leaf  tobacco,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  29.  That  whenever  in  any  statute  denouncing 
any  violation  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  as  a  felony, 
crime,  or  misdemeanor,  there  is  prescribed  in  such 
statute  a  minimum  punishment,  less  than  which  mini- 
mum no  fine,  penalty,  imprisonment,  or  punishment  is 
authorized  to  be  imposed,  every  such  minimum  pun- 
ishment is  hereby  abolishtd;  and  the  court  or  judge  in 
every  such  caso  shall  have  discretion  to  impose  any 
fine,  penalty,  imprisonment,  or  punishment  not  exceed- 
ing the  limit  authorized  by  such  statute,  whether  such 
fini.-,  penalty,  imprisonment,  or  punishment  be  less  or 
greater  than  the  said  minimum  so  prescribed. 

Sec.  30.  That  no  warrant,  in  any  case  under  the 
internal-revenue  laws,  shall  be  issued  upon  an  affidavit 
making  charges  upon  information  and  belief,  unless 
such  aifidavit  is  made  by  a  collector  or  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue  or  by  a  revenue  agent;  and,  with 


the  exception  aforesaid,  no  warrant  shall  be  issued 
except  upon  a  sworn  complaint,  setting  forth  the  facts 
constituting  the  offence,  and  alleging  them  to  be  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  afl^ant.  And  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  fees  to 
marshals,  clerks,  commissioners,  or  other  officers  for 
any  warrant  issued  or  arrest  m^de  in  prosecutions 
under  the  internal-revenue  laws,  unless  there  be  a 
conviction  or  the  prosecution  has  been  approved, 
either  before  or  after,  such  arrest,  by  the  attorney  of' 
the  United  States  /or  the  district  where  the  offence  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  unless  the  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  by  information  or  indictment. 

Sec.  31.  That  whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  isaued 
by  a  commissioner  or  other  judicial  officer  having 
jurisdiction  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  with 
a  criminal  offence,  such  warrant,  accompanied  by  the 
affidavit  on  which  the  same  was  issued,  shall  be  return- 
able before  some  judicial  officer  named  in  section  ten 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  residing 
in  the  county  of  arrest,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  judicial 
officer  in  that  county,  before  some  such  judicial  officer 
residing  in  another  county  nearest  to  the  place  of 
arrest.  And  the  judicial  officer.  Before  whom  the 
warrant  is  made  returnable  as  herein  provided,  shall 
have  exclusive  authority  to  make  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  every  person  arrested  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  discharge  him,  admit  him  to  hail,  or  commit  him 
to  prison,  as  the  case  may  require:  provided^  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Sec.  32.  That  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  district  courts  or  judges  thereof  exercising 
circuit-court  powers,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
Territories,  are  authorized  to  appoint,  in  different 
parts  of  the  several  districts  in  which  said  courts  are 
held,  as  many  discreet  persons  to  be  commissioners  of 
the  circuit  courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  And 
said  courts,  or  the  judges  thereof,  shall  have  authority 
to  remove  at  pleasure  any  commissioners  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appointed  in  said  districts. 

Sec.  33.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  compromise  any  civil  or  criminal  case,  and  may 
reduce  or  remit  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  assess- 
ment,  under  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

Sec.  34.  That  section  thirty -one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

*' Sec.  3176.  The  collector  or  any  deputy  collector 
in  any  district  shall  enter  into  and  upon  the  premises, 
if  it  be  necessary,  of  any  person  therein  who  has  tax- 
able property,  and  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  render 
any  return  or  list  required,  or  who  renders  a  false  or 
fraudulent  return  or  list,  and  make,  according  to  the 
best  information  which  he  can  obtain,  including  that 
derived  from  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  examination 
of  the  collector,  and  on  bis  own  view  and  information, 
such  fist  or  return,  according  to  the  form  prescribed, 
of  the  objects  liable  to  tax  owned  or  possessed  or 
under  the  care  or  management  of  such  person,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  assess  the 
tax  thereon,  including  the  amount,  if  any,  due  for 
special  tax,  and  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  per  centum, 
and  he  may  add  to  such  tax  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  centum  per  annum  thereon  from  and  after  the  date 
when  such  tax  became  due  and  payable.  The  interest 
so  added  to  the  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  tax.  And  the  list  or 
return  so  made  and  subscribed  by  such  collector  or 
deputy  collector  shall  be  deemed  good  and  sufficient 
for  all  legal  purposes." 

Sec.  35.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way 
change  or  impair  the  force  or  effect  of  any  treaty  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  any  other  government,  or 
any  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  execution 
of  any  such  treaty,  so  long  as  such  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  in  respect  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
Act;  but  whenever  any  such  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
respects  said  subjects,  shall  expire  or  bo  otherwJMe 
terminated,  the  provisions  of-this  Act  shall  be  in  force 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  siune 
extent  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  existed  at  the  time  uf 
the  passage  hereof. 

Sec.  36.  That  section  thirty-two  hundred  and  fifty - 
five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  said  number,  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"And  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
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exempt  distillers  of  brandy  made  exclusively  from 
apples,  peachee,  grapes,  or  other  fruits  from  any  pro- 
viaioD  of  this  title  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  spir- 
its, except  as  to  the  tax  thereon,  when  in  his  judgment 
it  may  seem  expedient  to  do  so." 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  exempt  all 
distilleries  which  mrfsh  less  than  twenty-five  bushels 
of  grain  per  day  from  the  operations  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  payraent  of  the  tax,  which  said  tax  shall 
then  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  capacity  of  said 
distilleries;  and  said  distilleries  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  said  Secretary,  then  be  run  and  operated  without 
storekeepers  or  '  storekeepers  and  gangers.*  And  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
of  said  Secretary,  may  establish  special  warehouses,  in 
which  he  may  authorize  to  be  deposited  the  product 
of  any  number  of  said  distilleries  to  be  designated  by 
him,  and  in  which  any  distiller  operating  any  such 
distillery  may  deposit  his  product,  which,  when  so  de- 
posited, shall  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
as  to  bonds,  tax,  removals,  and  otherwise  as  other 
warehouses.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

f)rovi8ions  of  this  section ;  providedf  that  such  regu- 
ations  shall  he  adopted  as  will  require  that  all  the 
spirits  manufactured  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  tax  according  to  law.'* 

Sec.  37.  That  the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled 
**  An  Act  relating  to  the  production  of  fruit  brandy, 
and  to  punish  frauds  connected  with  the  same,'*  ap- 
proved March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  be  extended  and  made  applicable  to  brandy 
distilled  from  apples  or  peaches,  or  from  any  other 
fruit  the  brandy  distilled  from  which  is  not  now  re- 
quired, or  hereafter  shall  not  be  required,  to  be  depos- 
ited in  a  distillery  warehouse :  orouirferf,  that  each  of 
the  warehouses  established  under  said  Act,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  established,  shall  be  in  charge  either 
of  a  storekeeper  or  a  storekeeper  and  ganger,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec.  38.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  supplement 
thereto,  shall  be  amended  so  that  said  section  shall 
read  as  follows : 

*'  When  a  judgment  of  forfeiture,  in  any  case  of 
seizure,  is  recovered  against  any  distillery  used  or  fit 
for  use  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits,  because  no 
bond  has  been  given,  or  against  any  distillery  used  or 
fit  for  use  in  the  production  of  spirits,  having  a  regis- 
tered producing  capacity  of  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  a  day,  every  still,  doubler,  worm,  worm- 
tub,  mash-tub,  an'd  fermenting- tub  therein  shall  be  sold, 
as  in  case  of  other  forfeited  property,  without  being 
mutilated  or  destroyed.  And  in  case  of  seizure  of  a 
still,  doubler,  worm,  worm-tub,  fermenting-tub,  mash- 
tub,  or  other  distilling  apparatus  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, for  any  offence  involving  forfeiture  of  the  same,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  seizing  officer  to  remove  the 
same  from  the  place  where  seized  to  a  place  of  safe 
storage ;  and  said  property  so  seized  shall  be  sold  as 
provided  by  law,  but  without  being  mutilated  or  de- 
stroyed." 

Sec.  39.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
to  the  United  States  court  or  judge  having  jurisdiction 
that  the  health  or  life  of  any  person  imprisoned  for  any 
)offence,in  a  county  jail  or  elsewhere,  is  endangered  by 
close  confinement,  the  said  court  or  judge  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  order  and  provision  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  person  so  imprisoned  as 
shall  be  deemed  reasonable  and  proper. 

Sec.  40.  That  all  clauses  of  section  thirty-two  hun- 
dred and  forty -four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  laws 
amendatory  thereof,  and  all  other  laws  which  impose 
any  special  taxes  upon  manufacturers  of  stills,  retail 
dealers  in  liquors,  and  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  41.  That  this  Act  is  intended  and  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  Act  supplement ar-y  and  amendatory  to 
existing  laws,  and  the  rates  of  duty  and  modification 
of  clauses,  provisions,  and  sections  as  herein  specifi- 
cally made  are  intended  and  shall  be  construed  as  a 
repeal  of  all  clauses,  provisions,  and  sections  in  conflict 
herewith ;  but  as  to  all  clauses,  provisions,  and  sections 
in  existing  laws  not  herein  specifically  changed,  modi- 
fled,  or  amended,  the  rates  of  duty  now  existing  shall 
be,  and  remain.  In  full  force  and  effect.  This  Act  shall 


be  in  force  from  and  after  October  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided. 

Full   Vote  in  House  on  passage  of  the 
Mills  Bill. 

The  vote,  in  full,  by  which  the  Mills  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  as 
follows : 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Abbottt  Allen,  Miss.,  Anderson^ 
Iowa,  Anderson,  Miss.,  Anderson,  III.,  Bacon,  Bank- 
head,  Barnes,  Barry,  BiggSf  Blanc/iard,  Bland, 
Blount,  Breckinridge,  Ark.,  Breckinridge,  Ky., 
Brower,  Bryce,  Buckalew,  Burnes,  Burnett,  Bynum, 
Campbell,  F.,  Campbell,  Ohio,  Campbell,  T.  J., 
Candler,  Carlton,  Caruth,  Catchings,  Chipman, 
Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Cockran,  Collins,  Compton, 
Cothran,  Cowlea,  Cox,  Grain,  Oriap,  Culberson,  Cum- 
mings,  Dargan ,  Davidson ,  Ala.,  Davidson ,  Fla. , 
Dibble,  Docker^,  Dougherty,  Dunn,  Slliott,  Enloe., 
JEnnentrout,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Ford,  Forney,  French, 
Gay,  Gibson,  Glass,  Grimes,  Rail,  Hare,  Hatch, 
Hayes,  JJeard,  Hemphill,  Henderson,  N.C,,  Herbert, 
Holman,  Hooker,  Hopkins,  Va.,  Howard,  Hadd, 
Hutton,  Johnston,  N.C,  Jones,  Kilgore,  Laffoon, 
Lagan,  Landes,  Lane,  Lanham,  Latham,  Lawler, 
Lee,  Lynch,  Macdonald,  Mahoney,  Maish,  Mansur, 
Martin,  Matson,  McAdoo,  McClammy,  McCreary, 
McKinney,  McMillin,  McRae,  McShane,  Mills,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  Morgan,  Morse,  Keal,  Nelson,  New- 
ton, Norwood,  Gates,  G'Ferrall,  O^Neall,  Ind., 
O'Neill,  Mo.,  Out/iwaite,  Peel,  Penington,  Phelan, 
Pidcock,  Rayner,  Rice,  Richardson,  Robertson, 
Rogers,  Rowland,  Russell,  Mass.,  Rusk,  Sayers, 
,Scott,  Seney,  Shaw,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith, 
Snyder,  Spinola,  Springer,  Stahlnecker,  Stewart, 
Tex.,  Stewart,  G-a.,  Stockdale,  Stone,  Ky.,  Stone,  Mo., 
Tarsney,  Taulbee,  Thompson,  Cal.,  Tillman,  Tracey, 
Townshend,  Tkimer,  Ga.,  Vance,  Walker,  Washing- 
ton, Weaver,  Wheeler,  Wtitthorne,-  Wilkins,  Wilkin- 
son, Wilson,  Minn.,  Wilson,  W.  Va.,  Wise,  Yoder, 
Carlisle,  Speaker.  — 162. 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Mass.,  Allen,  Mich., 
Anderson,  Kan.,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  N.Y., 
Baker,  111.,  Bayne,  Belden,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Booth- 
man,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Bowden,  Bo  wen,  Brewer, 
Browne,  T.  H.  B.,  Brown,  Ohio,  Brown,  J.  R., 
Brumm,  Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Burrows,  Butler,  But- 
terworth,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Clark,  Cogswell, 
Conger,  Cooper,  Crouse,  Cutcheon,  Dalzell,  Darling- 
ton, Davis,  De  Lano,  Dingley,  Dorsey,  Dunham,  Far- 
quhar,  Felton,  Finley,  Flood,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gaines, 
Gallinger,  Gear,  Gest,  Goff,  Greenman,  Grosvenor,  . 
Grout,  Guenther,  Harmer,  Haugen,  Hayden,  Hen- 
derson, lo.,  Henderson,  III.,  Hermann,  Hires,  Hitt, 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  III.,  Hopkins,  N.Y.,  Houk,  Hovey, 
Hunter,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Ind.,  Keatf,  Kelley,  Ken- 
nedy, Kerr,  Ketcham,  La  FoUette,  Laidlaw,  Laird, 
Lehlbach,  Lind,  Lodge,  Long,  Lyman,  Mason, 
McComas,  McCormick,  MeCullogh,  McKenna,  McKin- 
iey,  Merriman,  Milliken,  Motiitt,  Morrill,  Morrow, 
Nichols,  Nutting,  O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  Pa.,  Osborne, 
Owen,  Parker,  Patton,  Payson,  Perkins,  Peters, 
Phelps,  Plumb,  Post,  Pugsley,  Reed,  Rockwell, 
Rohieis,  Rowell,  Russell,  Conn.,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scull, 
Seymour,  Sherman,  Sowden,  Steele,  Stephenson, 
Stewart,  Vt.,  Struble,  Symes,  Taylor,  E.  B.,  Taylor, 
J.  D.,  Thomas,  Ky.,  Thomas,  III.,  Thomas,  Wis., 
Thompson,  Turner,  Kan.,  Vandever,  Wade,  Warner, 
Weber,  West,  White,  Ind.,  White,  N.Y.,  Whiting, 
Mass.,  Wickhara,  Wilber,  Williams,  Yardley,  Yost 
— 149.  . 

Not  Voting.  —  Messrs.  Belmont,  Browne,  Ind., 
Davenport,  Foran,  Glover,  G^'anger,  Hiestand,  Hogg, 
Maffett,  Perry,  Randall,  Spooner,  Whitlag,  Mich., 
Woodburn  — 14. 


PART   XXVI. 

Analysis  of  Vote  on  the  Mills  Bill,  show- 
ing that  it  is  a  Popular-Minority 
Measure. 

Carefully  compiled  figures  show  that  in  the 
congressional  districts  represented  by  the  162 
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Representatives  who  voted  for  the  Mills  Anti- 
Protective  Tariff  Bill,  there  were  at  the  con- 
gressional election  in  1886,  only  3,618,687  votes 
cast,  while  at  the  same  election,  in  the  con- 
gressional districts  represented  by  the  149 
Kepresentatives  who  voted  against  its  passage, 
there  were  4,584,36')  votes  cast.  This  shows 
on  the  popular  vote,  a  majority  of  965,678 
against  that  measure. 

Grouping  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  into  sections,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  22  distinctively  Northern  States  there  were 
cast,  in  1886,  as  many  as  4,156,798  votes  in 
the  districts  represented  by  the  133  Northern 
Representatives  voting  against  the  Mills  Bill, 


while  only  1,836,843  votes  were  cast  in  the 
districts  represented  by  the  60  Northern  Re- 
presentatives who  voted  for  the  passage  Of 
that  bill;  and  that  in  the  solid  Southern 
States,  where  the  Republican  vote  is  largely 
suppressed,  in  the  16  States,  the  popular 
vote,  in  1886,  was  427,567  in  the  districts 
whose  representatives  voted  against  the  bill, 
and  1,781,844  in  the  districts  whose  represen- 
tatives voted  for  the  bill.  These  figures  sug- 
gest the  likelihood  of  a  solid  vote  of  the 
South  for  Cleveland  and  Free  Trade,  and  a 
solid  vote  of  the  North  for  Harrison  and 
Protected  Labor. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : 
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STATES. 


■Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  (7  district  paired) 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  (i  district  paired)  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  {1  district  paired) 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoui-i  (i  district  paired) 

Kebraska 

Nevada  ( paired) 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  {2  districts  paired) 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  (7  district  not  voting) 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  (1  at  larger  2  districts 

pairedt  1  not  voting) 

Rhode  Island  {1  district  paired) 

South  Carolina  (7  district  paired)  ... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (7  district  paired) .... 
Wisconsin 

Add  paired  districts 
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301,665 

175,360 

161,590 


167,400 

34,490 
180,460 
280,243 

84,546 
63,779 
57,284 


3,618,687 
148,002 


Nat. 


3,766,689 


6 
1 

2 
2 

1 

5 
20 

1 
15 

1 

19 
1 

2 

2 
6 
1 

7 


149 
6 


Number  of 
Votes  cast  at 

the 

Congressional 

Election 

1886. 


122,626 
68,293 
19,150 


388,204 
220,684 
247,039 
273,097 
77,124 

128,287 
33,929 
169,130 
210,206 
38,642 

60,.397 
94,520 

39,569 
173,797 
675,.601 

30,284 
502,222 

64,954 

647,324 
11,258 

60,963 

48,473 
140,373 

34,497 
226,827 


4,684,365 
112,895 


4,697,260 


Total  Votes 

cast  for 

Congressmen 

in  the  State, 

at  the 

Election, 

1886. 


86,653 

64,780 

191,064 

68,298 

89,079 

22,229 

66,637 

27,680 

664,213 

434,475 

345,275 

273,097 

206,549 

84,647 

128,287 

148,265 

245,012 

360,098 

216,722 

46,318 

401,998 

137,156 

77,093 
231,369 
847,066 
206,634 
663,812 

64,954 

714,724 
11,268 
34,490 

231,413 

280,243 
48,473 

224,919 
98,276 

283,111 


S,203,042 
260,897 
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1 

STATES. 

yEA. 

N... 

Votes 

tor  the 

Bill. 

Number  of 

Votes  cast  at 

the  Congres- 

sional  Election 

of  1886. 

Votes 
against 
theliill. 

Number  of 
Votes  cast  at 
the  Congres- 
sional Election 
of  1886. 

6 

NOKTHEBN. 

Califorula 

2 

68,438 

4 
1 
I 
14 
6 
3 
7 
4 
8 
6 
1 
2 

122,626 
68,298 
19,150 

1 

4 

Connecticut 

2 
6 
6 
3 

69,929 
176,014 
204,791 

98,236 

20 

13 

229,684 
247  039 

11 

Iowa 

7 

273,097 
128,287 

4 

Maine 

12 

4 
4 
4 
1 

76,882 
139,892 
177,080 

42,636 

11 

210,206 
38  642 

5 

Minnesota 

3 

1 

Nevada 

2 

1 
2 
12 
6 

37,534 
57,572 
301,665 
161,690 

1 

5 

20 

16 

1 

19 

1 

2 

7 

39,559 
173,797 
576,601 
602,222 

64,954 
647,324 

11,258 

48,473 
225,827 

7 

34 

New  York 

21 

Ohio 

1 

Oregon 

28 

Pennsylvania 

6 

167,400 

2 

2 

Vermont 

9 

2 

57,284 

Southern. 

60 

1,836,843 

133 

4,156,798 

■8 

8 
6 
1 
2 

10 
8 
6 
6 
7 

11 
8 
6 
8 

11 
4 
2 

86,653 

64,780 

22,229 

66,537 

27,560 

128,425 

84,647 

114,336 

46,318 

341,601 

175,350 

34,490 

180,460 

280,243 

84,646 

63,779 

5 

Arkansas 

1 

2 

Florida 

10 

11 

3 

77,124 

6 

6 

1 

33,929 

14 

2 
1 

60,397 
30,284 

9 

7 

10 

2 

50,963 

11 

10 

6 

1 

140,373 
.34,497 

4 

West  Virginia 

102 

1,781,844 
1,836,843 

16 

427,667 
4,166,798 

3,618,687 

4,584,366 
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CHAPTER   lY. 
British  Free-Trade  Virus  — Its  Workings  in  America. 


"  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844  .  .  .  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union  .  .  .  in  the  noble  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,^* 
—  Dem.  Nat'l  Platform,  1848. 

"  We  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  ^^  [the  Tariff]  "io  the  people  in  their  congres- 
sional districtSy  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  Executive  inter- 
ference or  dictation.^^  — Dem.  Kat'l  Platform,  1872. 

*'  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends  the  early  passage  of  the  "  [Mills] 
"  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives."  —  Dem. 
Nat'l  Platform,  1888. 


PART   I. 

President  Cleyeland  a  Free-Trader  — His 
attack  on**  raw  materials,"  tlie  "key- 
stone of  the  Protectiye  arch"— Sen- 
ator Piatt's  demonstration. 
In  his  speech  of  Feb.  6, 1888,  in  the  Senate, 

Senator  Piatt  said : 

But  perhaps  as  favorite  a  method  of  attack  upon 
the  tariflf  by  the  free-trader  as  any  is  the  claim  that 
Aw  materials  should  be  free,  and  why?  Because  the 
free-trader  knows  that  the  protection  of  raw  materials 
is  the  keystone  of  the  protective  arch;  that  when  you 
have  once  ceased  to  protect  the  production  of  what  are 
called  raw  materials  in  the  country,  there  i8  no  logical 
ground  upon  which  any  article  can  be  protected  here. 
If  that  kind  of  production  which  employs  the  greatest 
percentage  of  labor  in  this  country  cannot  receive  pro- 
tection, then  nothing  should  receive  protection ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  that  the  assault  upon  protection  is  made 
upon  what  are  called  raw  materials. 

It  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  supposed 
selfishness  of  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  are 
told  — told  by  the  President  in  his  message  —  that  they 
can  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  If  they  can  have 
free  raw  materials.  Sir,  the  inanufacturer  that  seeks 
to  obtain  raw  materials  free  and  demands  a  tariff"  upon 
his  product  is  a  selfish  man,  and  selfish  almost  to  the 
point  of  criminality;  and  the  manufacturers  of  New 
England  as  a  class  spurn  that  bribe.  When  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  advised  by  the.  leading  free- 
traders out  of  Congress  in  this  country,  the  proposition 
is  made  to  purchase  the  support  of  New  England  man- 
ufacturers by  free  wool,  by  free  iron,  by  free  coal,  I  tell 
you  that  they  mistake  the  manufacturers  of  Connecticut 
and  the  rest  of  New  JEngland.  They  know  that  this 
IB  a  system  or  it  is  nothing.  They  know  that  every 
industry  must  be  protected  to  thrive,  and  they  know 
that  protection  alone  can  make  us  generally  prosper- 
ous  as  a  nation.  They  are  not  to  be  diverted  from 
this  issue. 

What  are  raw  materials?  I  Irave  not  time  to  speak 
on  this  subject  as  I  would  wish,  but  the  only  raw  ma- 
terials there  are,  are  those  which  grow  out  of  the  earth 
or  those  which  repose  beneath  its  surface.  The  mo- 
ment you  dig  out  the  iron,  and  the  coal,  and  the  cop- 
per, and  the  marble,  and  the  salt,  and  the  clay,  that 
moment  human  labor  is  added  to  the  natural  product, 
and  from  that  moment  it  is  no  longer  raw  material. 
When  you  cut  down  the  tree  and  begin  to  saw  it  into 
timber  or  into  boards  it  is  no  longer  raw  material. 

When  the  farmer  raises  or  buys  iiia  flock  of  sheep 
and  produces  his  wool  by  means  '^f  his  labor,  that  is  no 
longer  raw  material.  Human  labor,  the  great  energiz- 
ing, cinlizing  force  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  has 
entered  into  that  product.    I  would  not  put  it  too 


strongly  if  I  were  to  say  the  soul  of  man  has  entered 
into  and  transformed  that  natural  product.  It  is  no 
longer  raw  material.  Go  into  any  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  this  country;  look  at  one 
that  I  have  in  my  mind  in  ray  own  State.  In  that  fac- 
tory they  take  copper  in  the  ingot  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine  into  the  front  door.  When  it  goes  out  again  it 
goes  out  in  the  shape  of  copper  wire  of  Vioo  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Into  that  crude  copper  ingot  has  passed 
the  highest  thought  of  man ;  his  brain  is  in  the  wire,  his 
soul  is  there. 

There  is  no  raw  material  which  should  be  made  free 
if  labor  is  to  be  protected. 

But  here  the  President  leaves  the  field  of  argument 
and  fallacy  and  comes  to  the  field  of  practical  recom- 
mendation. There  is  no  mistaking  his  recommendation 
on  this  subject;  there  is  no  mistaking  his  position  side 
by  side  with  the  practical  free-trader  and  doctrinaire 
free-trader  on  this  subject.    Let  me  read  a  little ; 

'*  The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
raw  material  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  tree  impor- 
tation, is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  eflEbrt  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries. 

"  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have  any 
injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  appear  to  give  them  a  better  chance  In 
foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material." 

I  will  not  go  on  to  read  his  long  argument  to  show 
that  wool  ought  to  be  put  on  the  free-list,  and  subject 
to  no  duty.  There  is  no  mistaking  his  recommenda- 
tion in  that  respect.  He  particularly  specifies  wool  as 
one  of  the  materials  that  should  go  upon  the  free-list. 

Let  ua  look  at  this  matter  a  little.  I  said  that  pro- 
tection is  a  system.  Every  industry  which  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  within  our  boundaries  must 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  protection,  or  the  system  is  de- 
stroyed. The  protecUonist  says  that  whenever  and 
wherever  an  industry  can  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
this  country  it  should  feel  the  benefit  of  the  protecting 
power  and  force  of  the  Government,  and  the  labor 
which  carries  it  on  should  be  held  above  and  aloof 
from  the  cheap  labor  by  which  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  foreign  lands. 

When  he  comes  to  consider  raw  material  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  reference  to  any  inequalities  in  the  tariff; 
in  this  respect  he  does  not  propose  to  correct,  he  pro- 
poses to  destroy.  His  only  conception  of  tariff  reform, 
so  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned,  is  by  tariff  de- 
struction. 

Wool,  the  President  says,  is  raw  material:  but  raw 
material  just  as  truly  Includes  iron  ore,  and  copper 
ore,  and  bituminous  coal,  and  lead,  and  zinc,  and 
lumber,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  as  it  does  wool. 
Take  all  these  things  that  are  classed  as  raw  materials 
and  put  them  on  the  free-list,  and  what  have  you  done? 
You  have  reduced  governmental  income  by  the  beg. 
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gariy  Bum  of  $12,000,000  —  beggarly  in  comparieon 
with  the  amount  which  we  are  recommended  to 
reduce.  What  else  have  you  done?  You  have  wiped 
out  as  with  a  brush  at  least  $300,000,000  of  capital  In 
the  United  States.  Will  you  purchase  the  free-list  for 
raw  materials  at  any  sucb  expense  as  ttiat?  Have  you 
contemplated  what  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
our  taxation  $12,000,000,  that  nobody  feels,  to  destroy 
at  one  fell  swoop  at  least  $300,000,000  of  capital? 

I  have  said  that  into  the  production  of  these  ma- 
terials which  are  called  raw  materials  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  labor  enters ;  more  than  into  any  other  pro- 
duction. Why  is  it,  I  aak,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  free-trader,  that  he  selects,  for  the 
free-list  those  particular  productions  into  which  the 
greatest  percentage  of  labor  enters?  It  is  a  question 
that  may  not  be  answered  here,  but  It  will  be  asked  in 
the  coming  months  and  it  must  find  an  answer. 

If  the  manufacturer  were  the  selfish  being  that  be  is 
supposed  to  be,  enlightened  selfishness  would  insist  on 
protection.  He  knows  that  to  put  raw  materials  on 
the  free  list  at  the  price  of  destroying  $300,000,000  of 
productive  capital,  and  throwing  out  of  employment 
from  200,000  to  350,000  laborers,  immediately  makes 
such  a  condition  of  things  in  this  country  that  he  can- 
not sell  his  wares.  That  means  disaster.  Free  trade 
in  raw  materials  means  no  trade  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  if  he  were  the  selfish  being  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free-traders  generally  sup- 
pose him  to  be,  he  would  still  be  in  favor  of  a  system 
which  insures  him  the  best  market  in  the  world,  the 
best  market  that  mankind  has  ever  known.  .  .  . 


PART   II. 

The  Mills  Bill  a  part  of  a  Democratic 
Free -Trade  bargrain  with  Canada— 
Sir  Charles  Tapper's  Testimony. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  28, 
1888,  Representative  Oscar  L.  Jackson  said : 

We  had  some  time  since  a  distinguished  body  sit- 
ting in  this  city  engaged  in  negotiating  a  fishery  treaty 
between  this  country  and  our  neighbors  governing  the 
country  on  our  Northern  boundary. 

I  have  here  before  me  the  oflicial  report  made  by 
one  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Tup^er,  who  represented  Canada  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  on  that  conference.  The  report 
was,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  will  be  found  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  debates,  second  session  Sixth  Parliament,  51 
Vic,  of  10th  of  April,  1888.  Sir  Chailes  is  evidently 
undertaking  to  explain  to  the  Canadian  people  that 
whilst  he  had  given  the  United  States  something  in  the 
treaty  that  was  secured  and  negotiated  with  our  own 
country,  he  wanted  to  call  their  attention  to  the  much 
more  valuable  things  which  they  had  secured  in  return 
for  it.  And  whilst,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  think  he 
gave  away  anything  that  properly  belonged  to  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  and  that  on  the  face  of  the  treaty  it 
is  unjust  to  the  United  States,  and  concedes  little  or 
nothing  that  is  not  ours  by  right,  yet  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country  to  what  is  now 
apparent,  that  this  treaty  was  agreed  to  because  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  have  had 
some  private  understanding  with  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  House  in  regard  to  legislation  to  he 
hereafter  had  in  Congress  in  the  interest  of  Canada; 
that  the  small  concessions  made  to  the  rights  of  our 
people  in  that  treaty  were  obtained  through  promises 
from  Americana  that  something  that  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  our  north 
should  he  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  industries 
of  our  country  aie  hting  attacked  by  the  Mills  Bill. 
As  an  argument  for  ttiia  free-trade  bill,  we  have  been 
often  told  in  this  debate  that  tarifl"  duties  are  a  tax  on 
Ihe  people  of  ttie  cuuiitry  laying  the  tariff;  that  our 
larifr  duties  JHf  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country  ex- 
clusively. Sir  Cbai-It'B  Tapper  apparently  does  not  so 
|]^dtr8tand  it,  ancl  I  propose  to  have  read  ilpw  from  hU 


official  report  made  in  Parliament  on  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1888,  and  the  House  can  then  judge  for  itaeff  as 
to  the  meaning  of  his  remarks,  and  also  whether  the 
Democratic  Administration  has  not  been  promising 
Canada  free  trade. 

After  he  had  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  same  arguments  would  no  doubt  be  used  against 
the  treaty  and  quoted  against  hjm  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  only  way  we  Canadians  can  obtain  any  bene- 
fits from  the  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United 
States  Is  by  legislation." 

I  read  from  pages  11,  21,  and  22.  Speaking  of  the 
non-intercourse  act  of  our  Congress,  he  says  : 

"  That  expressed  the  sentiments  and  the  feeling  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  our  friends  the 
plenipotentiaries  representing  the  United  States,  said  : 
*  If  we  make  a  treaty  with  you  aft'ecting  the  tarifl',  how- 
ever small  the  inducement  you  might  be  willing  to 
accept,  it  is  certain  of  absolute  rejection  by  the  Senate, 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  stated 
their  position  firmly,  and  they, will  not  permit  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  of  the 
United  States  bv  treaty  with  any  thing  that  involves  a 
change  in  fiscal  laws  of  the  United  States.'  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  Charles  is  very  cautious 
in  making  public  the  promises  he  had  received,  but  he 
continues : 

*'  Now,  sir,  I  am  in  somewhat  a  similar  position  in 
explaining  this  treaty, 'which  I  have  now  reached,  to 
that  in  which  I  was  in  1871  when  defending  the  treaty 
of  my  right  honorable  friend  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances.  Then  he  said  :  '  Every  word  that  you 
force  us  to  say  in  support  of  this  treaty  will  be  used 
against  us  at  Halifax  in  diminution  of  the  payment 
that  we  are  entitled  to  for  the  greater  value  of  our 
fisheries.'  To-day  I  am  in  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion. For  every  word  that  I  say  in  defense  of  the 
treaty  to  which  I  have  put  my  hand  and  to  which  T  ask 
the  sanction  of  this  House  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
every  word  that  I  say  in  support  of  it  may  be  used 
to-morrow  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where 
support  to  the  treaty  may  be  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  it  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

"The  House  will  therefore  understand  that  on  this  • 
occasion  it  can  not  be  expected  from  me  that  I  shall 

goint  out  very  elaborately  the  advantages  accruing  to 
anada  under  the  treaty  to  which  we  have  placed  our 
hands.  What  I  say  is  this :  I  say,  sir,  that  the  course 
that  has  been  adopted  in  reference  to  this  treaty  has 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  secure  in  the  only  way 
that  was  found  practicable  the  best  interests  of  Canada. 

"  Aslhave  already  informed  the  House,' the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States  stated  they  were  quite 
unable  to  put  any  thing  in  the  treaty  that  would 
hecesaarily  touch  the  fiscal  policy  of  their  country. 
They  said  that  to  do  so  would  be  simply  to  invite  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  t-nat  they  had  in- 
fringed the  jurisdiction  which  Congress  possessed,  the 
United  States  Congress  having;  as  I  have  shown  the 
House,  adopted,  in  the  most  emphatic  form,  the  policy 
not  to  allow  any  changes  in  their  tariff  except  by  the 
act  of  Congress  itself. 

"  We  therefore  put  this  in  the  contingent  clause.  We 
provide  absolutely  for  the  concessions  that  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  delimitation,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  United  States  fishing 
vessels,  when  compelled  to  resort  to  our  ports  in 
distress  or  in  need  of  casual  supplies  or  for  a  home- 
ward voyage.  All  these  were  made  absolute  by  the 
treaty;  but  when  it  came  to  that  which  is  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States  fishermen,  when  it  came  to 
that  which  enables  the  United  States  fishermen  to 
make  Canada  a  basis  of  supplies  for  the  purpose  of 
better  competing  with  our  own  fishermen,  we  then 
felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  take  our  stand,  and  if  Her 
Majesty's  plenipotentiaries  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
port the  extreme  contention  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, honorable  gentlemen  will  find  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States,  who 
had,  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  taken  a  very- 
strong  ground  as  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  to  obtain  in  our  ports  as  commercial 
vessels  whatever  supplies  they  required  for  carrying 
on  their  fishing— to  be  able  to  purchase  bait,  to  be 
able  to  purchase  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  to  he  able 
to  transship  their  fish  — they  will  find  that  our  friends 
on  the  other  s^e  hud,  in  the  same  way,  to  concede  Oi 
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great  deal  as  compared  with  the  extreme  contention 
that  they  had  made. 

*'  Here  it  is  provided,  as  a  just  and  proper  Becurity  to 
the  intereets  of  the  fishermen  of  Canada,  who  have  the 
right,  while  excluded  by  heavy  duties  from  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  to  such  protection  us  the  treaty 
of  1818  has  provided  for  them,  that  whenever  a  question 
arises  as  to  Canada  being  made  the  basis  of  supply  for 
the  American  deep-sea  fishing  vessels — because  the 
question  of  fishing  is  not  in  controversy  at  all,  the 
Americans  having  given  up  the  right  to  catch  fish  in 
the  inshore  waters  of  Canada^ that  only  can  be  done 
for  a  sufficient  ^uidji^ro  quo.  We  have,  therefore,  pro- 
vided in  article  15 : 

" '  When  the  United  States  ^hall  remove  the  duty 
from  fish-oil,  whale-oil,  seal-oil,  and  fish  of  all  tinds 
(except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being  the  produce  of 
nsheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  Canada  and  of 
Newfoundland,  including  Labrador,  as  well  as  from 
the  usual  and  necessary  casiss,  barrels,  kegs,  cans,  and 
other  usual  necessary  coverings  containin  g  the  products 
above  mentioutid,  the  like  products,  being  the  produce 
of  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  usual  and  necessary  coverings  of 
the  same,  as  above  described,  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land.' 

'*  And  upon  such  removal  of  duties,  and  while  the 
aforesaid  articles  are  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  British  subjects,  without  duty  being 
re-imposed  thereon,  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports, 
bays,  and  harbors  of  the  aforesaid  coasts  of  Canada 
and  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  accorded  to  United 
States  fishing  vessels  by  annual  licenses,  free  of  charge, 
for  the  following  purposes;  namely, — 

*"1.  The  purchase  of  provisions,  bait,  ice,  seines, 
lines,  and  all  other  supplies  and  outfits. 

'* '  2.  Transshipment  of  catch,  for  transport  by  any 
means  of  conveyance. 

"  '  3.  Shipping  of  crews. 

*' '  Supplies  shall  not  be  obtained  by  barter,  but  bait 
may  be  bo  obtained. 

"  •  The  like  privileges  shall  be  continued  or  ^ven  to 
fishing  vessels  of  Canada  and  of  Newfoundland  on 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States.' 

"  I  think  that  is  a  measure  which  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  House.  1  think  that  will  be  re 
jjarded  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  proposition,  that  if 
hshing  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  make 
Canada  a  base  for  obtaining  their  supplies  and  furnish- 
ing all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  a  fish- 
ing voyage,  for  the  transshipment  of  their  catch,  and 
making  our  harbors  and  ports  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  industry,  the  fishermen  of  Canada,  with  whom 
they  are  in  that  case  better  able  to  compete  th^n  they 
could  otherwise,  are  entitled  to  have  their  fish  entered 
free  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

**  While  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
were  not  able  to  make  this  an  absolute  provision,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  saythutl  look  confidently  to  the  pe- 
riod in  the  not  remo^-e  future  when  fish  will  be 
made  free,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  in  our  ports  which 
are  here  given  to  them.  I  hold  we  have  accomplished 
that  without  injuring  in  the  slightest  degree  the  fish- 
eries of  Canada,  without  injuring  Canadian  interests  to 
any  extent  whatever.  We  have  made  concessions,  as 
I  have  said,  but  we  have  made  them  with  the  avowed 
object  of  placing  all  our  people,  not  only  the  fishermen, 
but  the  agriculturist,  the  lumberman,  every  man  in 
this  country,  in  a  better  relation  with  the  United  States 
than  he  was  before.    What  is  the  result? 

*'  As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Bayard  told  us,  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  told  us,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
obtaining  what  we  wished.  '  You  want  greater  free- 
dom of  commercial  intercourse.  You  want  relaxation 
in  our  tariff  arrangments  with  respect  to  natural  prod- 
ucts in  which  you  are  so  rich  and  abundant.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  obtain  it.  Let  us  by  common  conces- 
sion be  able  to  meet  on  common  ground,  and  remove 
this  irritating  cause  of  difliculty  between  the  two 
countries  out  of  the  way,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
policy  of  this  Governraeut,  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Hou6»e  of  Representatives,  the  policy  of  the 
great  Demoicratic  party  of  the  United  States,  [which] 
will  atouce  take  an  onward  march  in  the  direction  you 
propose,  and  accomplish  steadily  that  which  you  would 
desire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  it,  fan  ever  bu 
attained.* 


"Those  were  not  empty  words:  those  were  the  sober 
utterances  of  distinguished  statesmen  who  pointed  to 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  what 
they  said.  What  has  happened  already?  Alreadj;  \ye 
have  action  by  tho  financial  exponent  of  the  Adminis- 
tration  of  the  United  States,  — I  mean  Mr.  Mills,  the 
gentleman  who  in  the  United  States  Congress  repre- 
sents the  Government  of  the  day,  and  stands  in  the 
position  most  analogous  In  the  United  States  to 
the  finance  minister  in  this  House,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  propounds  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  in  the  House, 

"How  is  he  selected  ?  The  Democratic  party  sus- 
tainiug  the  Government  selects  a  man  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  representatives  who  is  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  for  the  time  being* 
and  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, nominates  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  aud  Means  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  therefore  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee occupies  the  position  of  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  bringing  forward  such  bills  as  will  represent 
the  views  and  seutiraeuts  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  United  States  supporting  the  Administration. 

"  What  liave  we  seen?  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon 
this  treaty  before  he,  as  tiie  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  at>d 
Means,  brings  forward  a  measure  to  do  what?  Why, 
to  make  free  articles  that  Canada  sends  into  the  United 
States,  aud  upon  which  last  year  $1,800,000  of  duty 
was  paid. 

"  Some  Hon.  Members.    We  paid? 

"  Sir  Charles  TuppER.  I  ask,  sir,  if  that  is  nothing? 

"  Some  Hou.  Members.    Who  paid? 

••Sir  Charles  Tuiter.  I  do  not  intend  to  insult 
both  the  great  political  parties  of  this  country  who 
have  since  1854,  and  long  before,  maintained  that  the 
interests  of  Canada,  the  interests  of  British  North 
America,  were  intimately  bound  up  in  obtaining  free 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  for  (^ur  natural 
products;  I  do  not  intend  to  insult  the  two  great 
parties  of  this  country  by  telling  them  that  they  were 
fools;  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

*'  Down  to  the  present  hour  we  have  adopted  the 
policy  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  the  people  to  do  every  thing  that  lay  in 
our  power  to  obtain  a  free  market  for  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  our  country  with  the  United  States;  and  I  say 
you  must  answer  me  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
was  an  act  of  supreme  folly,  or  whether  it  was  wise 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  both  parties  in  this  country, 
to  adopt  that  policy,  before  you  ask  me  such  a  question 
as  •  Who  pays  the  duty?  ' 

"  1  say  that  under  this  hill  which  has  been  introduced 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  pass,  for  it  does  not  require 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  where  the  Republican  majority 
is  only  one  in  the  whole  House  to  pass  this  bill,  it  re- 
quires a  majority  of  one  only,  and  I  am  very  sanguine 
that  this  bill  will  pass  during  the  present  session. 
Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
amendments  will  he  still  more  in  the  interests  of  Canada 
than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day. 

•'  If  this  is  the  case  I  think  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  securing  the  free  admission  of  our  lumber, 
upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than 
$1,315,450.  On  copper  ore,  made  free  hj^  the  Mills 
bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid  — to  make  it  meet  the 
views  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  more  cor- 
rectly —  $96,945. 

"  On  salt  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered 
free  by  the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped 
would  be  the  case  from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that 
came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  included  in  vegeta- 
bles. I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  term  'vegeUbles'  not  specially  enumerated  will 
not  exclude  potatoes.  In  grappling  with  this  policy  of 
making  the  natural  products  of  the  two  countrioa  free, 
you  do  not  expect  any  person  who  wants  Vo  carry  a 
bill  to  put  a  heavier  load  upon  his  shouldern  than  he 
is  able  to  carry,  lest  he  may  break  down  and  do  noth- 
ing. You  expect  him  to  take  it  in  detail,  and,  as  I 
believe,  you  will  find  the  policy  containtd  in  this  hill 
of  m.iking  those  natural  products  of  Canada  free  carrieil 
out  until  you  have,  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  natural  products  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Of  wool  we  sent  last  year  1,319,309  poundn  of 
one  kind  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds,  upon  which  a 
duty,  was  paid  to  the  v?ttent  qt  $183,85;^^    Now,  as  I 
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say,  on  articles  of  prime  importance  and  Interest  to 
Canada  the  removal  of  duty  by  the  Mills  bill  amounts 
to  no  less  than  $1,800,193. 

"In  the  measure  I  eubmlt  I  believe  will  be  found  a 
bill  of  vital  importance  to  Canada  to  pass. 

•'  I  believe,  sir,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  Empire  as  well 
as  to  ourselves  steadily  to  keep  in  view  every  measure 
that  will  conduce  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Canada,  the 
development  of  our  iuexhaustible  resources,  and  the 
building-up  of  a  great  and  powerful  British  Dominion 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  say,  sir,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  I  have  steadily  kept  that  conviction 
in  view,  and  I  believe  the  course  which  t^aa  been  pur- 
sued will  not  only  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  and 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  in  this  House,  but 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
will  feel  that  in  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  we  are  tak- 
ing a  step  that  is  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  progress 
and  greatness  and  best  interests  of  Canada." 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  very  best  assur- 
ance of  the  fact  that  Canada  was  promised  free  trade 
in  the  legislation  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  l^outc.    Well  might  Sir  Charles  say  that : 

"  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon  the  treaty  before  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  brings 
forward  a  measure  to  that  effect." 

To  do  what?     Why, 

"  To  make  free  articles  that  Canada  sends  into  the 
United  Stales,  and  upon  which  last  year  $1,800,000  of 
duty  was  paid." 

Yes,  that  is  how  much  gain  the  Canadians  o'btaiD 
by  this  legislation.  That  is  why  the  honorable  gentle- 
man introduced  this  bill.  We  need  have  no  mis- 
understanding about  it.  It  la  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  bonus  they  propose  to  give  to 
Canada  and  to  Great  Britain  for  having  yielded  up 
something  as  they  supposed  in  the  matter  of  the 
fisheries.  This  Administration  cannot  negotiate 
treaties  upon  a  fair  and  square  level  with  Great  Britain. 
Our  country  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  to  buy  any 
rights  it  obtains  by  throwing  up  and  giving  away  what 
we  ourselves  are  entitled  to. 

Let  it  he  known,  then,  that  this  bill  Is  not  for  our 
advantage  or  for  the  advantage  of  ihe  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  charge  la  true  that  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  foreigners.  It  is  to  give  to  Canada  $1,800,- 
000  and  far  more.  That  it  is  to  be  given  by  an  attack 
on  our  own  industries.  That  our  own  laborers  are  to 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  our  factories  closed 
that  Canada  may  thrive.  The  Canadians  have  no 
doubt  but  that  our  tariff  duties  are  paid  by  them. 
They  know  very  well  they  do  not  come  off  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

They  know  very  well  who  paya  the  duty,  and  Sir 
Charles,  lu  getting  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  repealed, 
has  a  good  reason  why  Canada  might  yield  a  little 
something  nj)ou  the  fisheries  question.  And  In  return 
for  this  conhdeuce  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of 
the  British  Government,  we  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  introducing  this  bill 
and  doing  all  he  can  to  return  the  Canadians  some- 
thing not  in  kind,  but  of  mucl^  more  value.  He  says 
further;  — 

"You  will  observe  that  on  salt  $21,992  duty  was 
paid  last  year.  This  is  rendered  free  by  the  Mills 
Bill." 

Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  bonus  to  Canada. 

Sir  Charles  grows  pathetic  and  cannot  conceal  his 
disappointment  when  he  adds,  — 

"  I  am  Horry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case 
from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that 
potatoes  were  not  included  amongst  vegetables." 

Hence  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  the  Canadian 
authority  for  it  that  potatoes  will  not  come  in  under 
that  clause.  I  can  now  understand  why  the  honorable 
chairman  was  bo  certain  this  morning  that  potatoes 
would  not  lie  free.  The  parties  most  interested  admit 
it.  He  sayiH  that  in  grappling  with  this  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  natural  products  of  the  two  countries  free, 
which  is  the  English  for  free  trade,  he  does  not  expect 
any  person  who  wants  to  cany  a  bill  through  the 
United  States  Congress  to  put  a  heavier  load  upon  his 
shoulders  than  he  is  iible  to  carry.  How  considerate 
he  Is  of  our  free-trade  friends.  Alas,  I  fear  they  have 
already  shouldered  more  than  they  will  be  able  to 
carry  far. 

This  gives  u  new  meaning  to  the  expression  often 
repented  here  by  Ihc  friends  of  this  bill,  that  it  is  only 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  that  we  are  to  go  further 


and  carry  bigger  loads   for  our  Canadian    brethren 
hereafter. 

One  provision  of  the  treaty  is  only  to  go  Into  effect, 
it  says  on  Its  face,  when  we  give  Canada  free 
trade  in  certain  enumerated  articles.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  .the  Ways  and  Means  to  explain  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country  whether  Sir  Charles  had  any 
authority  for  the  use  he  makes  of  alleged  assurances 
of  other  free-trade  legislation.  If  we  get  valuable  con- 
cessions from  Canada  for  free  trade,  I  would  also  like 
to  know  whether  anything  is  promised  us  from  other 
countries  that  will  gain  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
Bill.  If  our  own  people  musteuffer  by  this  legislation, 
let  us  kbow  whether  we  are  even  promised  anything 
from  tho  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Gentlemen 
of  the  majority,  explain  yourselves.  Are  you  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  American  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries? 
Mr.  Blaine's  expose  of  the  enormous  losses  to 

Anaerican  Farmers  InTolTed  in  the    MHls 

Free  Trade  bargain  biU. 

In  a  speech  at  Calais,  Me.,  Aug.  29,  1888, 
Mr.  Blaine  said: 

I  have  here  an  official  copy  of  the  Mills  Tariff  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Democratic  House  and  as  it  lies  on  the 
tables  of  the  Republican  Senate.  If  I  were  to  give  It  a 
nameJocally  befitting  its  character,  I  ehould  say  it  was 
"A  bill forthedestruction-of-tbsmaleri^ interests  of 
Maine."  [A  voice,  "That's  so,"  and  applause.]  It 
is  a  bill  to  throw  open  our  American  maJ^bet  to  our 
Canadian  neighbors  without  any  considenft^pn  or 
recompense  or  exchange,  but  absolutely  free  91-^^ 
charge.  [A  voice  —  "They  shan't  have  them."] 
invites  the  Canadians  to  bring  in  without  duty  every 
form  of  timber,  hewn  and  sawed  and  squared  and 
sided,  and  every  other  form  in  which  wood  is  manu- 
factured a,',  the  aaw-mill.  Lest  one  might  escape,  they 
put  in  a  general  clause  which  covers  every  possible 
article.  The  bill  then  provides  for  admitting  free  of 
duty,  all  forms  of  farm  product,  grains  and  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  and  for  admitting  all  their  wool, 
every  form  of  stone  that  can  be  quarried,  their  meat  of 
all  kinds,  their  milk  and  their  eggs,  their  poultry,  their 

game.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  House  says  to  our 
■anadian  neighbors,  **  If  you  want  our  American  mar- 
kets without  cost  and  without  price,  you  may  have 
them ;  for  everything  that  comes  trom  your  forest,  from 
your  farm,  from  your  orchards,  from  your  gardens, 
from  your  dairies  and  your  flocks,  all  your  meats  and 
your  poultry  and  your  game,  the  stones  from  your 
quarries  and  the  bricks  from  your  yards  —  if  you  nave 
grown  weary  waiting  and  wishing  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  thereof, 
propose  to  relieve  your  fatigue  and  to  ask  you  to  walk 
in  and  sit  down  and  make  yourselves  at  home  in  our 
highways  and  our  byways,  and  especially  in  our 
market  places.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

One-sided  Reciprocity.   ■ 

My  friends,  this  giving  away  of  our  markets  strikes 
me  as  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  men 
who  passed  the  Tariff  bill  in  the  House  have  been. 
urging  US  for  years  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  Since  it 
expired  many  efforts  have  been  made  in  Congress  to 
reopen  the  nesotiation  for  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and, 
having  got  tired,  I  suppose  the  Democratic  party  now 
propose  to  establish  a  reciprocity  treaty  all  on  one  side 
and  without  asking  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
to  give  way  in  a  single  point,  'without  asking  them  to 
concede  one  item  or  lino  or  word  in  their  tariff. 
This  bill  gives  away  almost  every  material  interest 
of  Maine.  [A  voice  —  "That's  so,"  and  applause.] 
Why,  gentlemen,  viewing  that  merely  as  a  trade  —  as 
a  swap  — I  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  any  decent 
horse  jockey  In  Maine  that  could  not  do  better, 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  There  is  not  a  horse  jockey 
in  Maine  who  would  not  lose  hia  standing  with  his 
fellows  if  he  traded  his  horses  on  as  poor  a  basis  as 
the  Democratic  Administration  propose  to  trade  with 
Canada.  We  have  in  those  items  which  the  Mills  bill 
concedes  enough  of  value  to  Canada  to  have  modified 
the  entire  fishery  treaty  and  to  have  secured  great 
rights  to  our  fishermen.  The  revenue  concessions 
made  to  Canada  are  worth  vastly  more  —  a  hundred 
fold  more—  than  the  tax  of  $1.50  a  ton  on  our  fishing 
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vessels  which  they  propose  in  the  modus  vivendi  ap- 
pended to  the  late  treaty.    That  would  never  have 
yielded  them  $100,000  at  the  very  outside,  but  who  shall 
calculate  what  this  wiH  yield  to  Canada? 
Mr.  Kasson  —  It  amounts  to  millions. 

Millions  of  Dollars  Lioss  to  Americans. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  well  saya  that  it  amounts  to 
millions;  aye,  many  millions.  Give  as  the  Mills  Tariff 
bill  propoaee ;  give  to  the  lumbermen  of  Canada  the 
market  for  all  their  product  in  the  United  States;  give 
to  their  farmers  the  right  to  bring  every  thing  they 
raise;  give  to  their  orchards  the  right  to  bring  in  all 
their  fruits ;  give  to  their  gardens  the  right  to  bring  in 
all  the  vegetables ;  give  to  tbeir  dairies  the  right  to  im- 
port their  product;  give  to  their  quarries  the  right  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  building  stone;  give 
to  their  brickyards  the  right  to  make  the  bricks  for 
our  great  cities  and  manufacturing  towns;  give  to 
their  grazers  the  right  to  bring  in  wool ;  give  to  their 
stock  growers  and  their  butchers  the  right  to  supply 
us  with  meat,  and  even  down  to  the  henneries  and 
poultry  yards,  —  that  the  Democrats  might  not  omit 
anything,  —  give  them  the  right  to  supply  us  with 
chickens  and  turkeys  for  a  New-England  Thanksgiv- 
ing in  honor  of  President  Cleveland's  surrender  of 
American  rights  and  interests  [applause] ;  and  when 
that  is  all  done,  you  who  live  on  the  border,  and  are 
in  constant  communication  with  all  that  vast  field  of 
trade  don*t  need  to  be  told  by  me  or  by  any  one  else 
that  it  involves  millions  of  loss  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  me  the  most  extraordinary 
proposal  that  ever  was  made. 

President  Cleveland's  abject   surrender,  and 
ludicrous  **  flop." 

The  United  States  made  a  reciprocity  treaty  in.  1854. 
At  the  end  of  12  years  we  gave  notice  that  it  should 
be  terminated.  If  I  remember  aright,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  treaty  only  gave  reciprocity  on  42  articles,  I  be- 
lieve Canada  had  the  advantage  on  40  then  [laughter], 
but  by  the  Mills  Bill  tbey  will  gain  the  other  two. 
[Laughter].  Canada  is  given  in  this  bill  a  great  deal 
larger  trade  with  the  United  States  for  nothing  than 
was  embodied  in  the  treaty  which  aimed  at  reciprocity. 
There  need  not  have  been  a  moment's  dispute  on  the 
fishery  question.  If  we  stand  ready  to  concede  the 
American  markets  to  Canada  as  the  Mills  Bill  does, 
Canada  will  give  us  equal  rights  in  her  fisheries  for  the 
enormous  privileges  conceded,  and  pay  boot  for  the 
chance.  And  yet  President  Cleveland  recommended 
all  the  concessions  in  the  Mills  Bill,  and  in  addition 
made  a  treaty  with  England  surrendering  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen.  Couldn't  he  have  found  some 
other  American  rights  to  give  up?  When  arrested  in 
his  surrender  of  our  fishing  rights  by  the  defeat  of  tho 
treaty  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  as  we  now  all  know 
so  well,  in  order  to  show  his  deep  displeasure  with  the 
Republican  Senate  for  its  course,  proposes  to  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme  (until  after  election),  and  punish 
Canada.  Why,  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  will 
not  the  President,  as  soon  as  the  Senate  defeats  the 
Mills  Bill,  make  another  somersault  and  change  as 
radically  in  regard  to  tariffs  as  he  has  in  regard  to 
fisheries?  May  not  his  belated  letter  of  acceptance 
disclose  such  a  radical,  but  temporary  change,  as  will 
show  him  to  be  a  protectionist  up  to  the  point  of  a 
prohibitory  tariff  ?  Would  it  be  one  whit  more  incon- 
sistent than  his  sudden  conversion  on  the  fisheries? 

The  Preservation  of  American  rights  should 
be  above  Party. 

All  these  questions,  which  directly  involve  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State  and  of  every  mau  in  it,  should  not 
be  mere  issues  between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
The  value  of  a  day's  work,  the  protection  of  our  in- 
dustries, the  presei-vation  of  American  rights,  are  all 
larger  questions  than  party  organization  or  party  tri- 
umph. You  pay  your  taxes*  in  Maine,  you  pay  your, 
taxes  in  the  United  States,  you  yield  obedience,  you 
owe  allegiance,  you  observe  the  laws,  you  live  under 
the  fiag,  you  stand  ready  to  fight  for  the  National 
Union  as  you  already  have  fought.  Beyond  the  fron- 
tier,  &CTOBS  that  river,  our  neighbors  choose  another 
Government,  another  allegiauce.  They  are  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria,  they  are  loyal  to  Her  Majesty.  They 
live  under  a  foreign  flag.    They  do  exactly  as  they 


have  a  right  to  do.  I  neither  dispute  their  right  nor 
envy  their  situation.  It  is  their  right  to  choose  for 
themselves,  as  it  is  our  right  to  choose  for  ourselves. 
But  I  am  opposed,  am  totally  opposed  to  giving  the 
Canadians  the  sentimental  satisfaction  of  waving  the 
British  flag,  paying  British  taxes  and  enjoying  the 
actual  cash  remuneration  of  American  iiiarlietfl.  [Ureat 
applause.]  They  cannot  have  both  at  the  same  time. 
If  they  come  with  us  they  can  have  what  we  have,  but  it 
is  an  absolute  wrong  against  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  that  millions  of  men  who  owe  the  United 
States  no  allegiance,  who  take  no  part  nor  lot  with  us, 
who  are  not  of  us,  but  choose  to  be  foreign  to  us  —  it 
is  an  absolute  wrong  for  a  Democratic  Congress  to  say 
that  they  shall  have  exactly  the  same  share  in  our 
markets  and  the  same  privileges  of  trade  under  our 
flag  that  we  have.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  any 
gentleman  from  the  other  side  who  may  now  be  doing 
me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me  would  say  himself,  glad 
as  he  might  be  of  the  advantage,  that  it  was  fair  play. 
It  is  not  fair  play.  It  is  not  taking  care  of  your  own. 
It  is  not  looking  out  for  the  ri'ghts  of  those  who  are 
obedient,  honest,  and  loyal  citizens ;  and  a  Government 
would  be  in  default  as  to  the  duty  it  owes  the  humblest 
citizen  if  it  chose  to  say  that  we  have  no  market  here 
that  shall  be  sacred  to  our  people  any  more  than  it 
shall  be  sacred  to  those  who  are  alien  to  us  and  owe 
allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Canadians  Cannot  Have  the  Whole  Amer- 
ican £arth. 

I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  as  a  government,  nor  against  its  inhab- 
itants. The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  an  energetic  and 
able  Government.  There  are  able  and  clever  men  at 
the  head  of  it.  They  have  done  a  wonderful  work, 
and  they  have  made  wonderful  progress,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  that  envies  the  people 
of  the  Dominion  all  the  prosperity  they  may  attain. 
The  greater  prosperity  she  may  attain,  the  better  for 
those  of  us  who  are  trading  with  her.  I  wish  them 
God-speed.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  shall  be  Canadians  and  Americans  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  [Great  applause.]  They  can  choose 
their  side  of  the  question  and  remain  over  there.  We 
will  obey  all  laws  toward  thenn  We  will  maintain 
all  treaties  with  them.  We  will  stand  faithfully  by 
our  word,  in  letter  and  spirit,  we  will  treat  them 
as  neighbors  and  in  peace  as  friends  —  men  descended 
from  the  same  British  isles  that  the  vast  miyority  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  —  but  I  repeat  that  we 
don't  love  them  well  enough  to  invite  them  in  to  sit 
down  at  our  hearthstones  and  take  part  of  that  which 
belongs  to  our  own  fireside  and  our  own  children.  I 
have  spoken  freely,  because  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
or  withhold,  \ 


PART   III. 


British  Free  -  Trade  Jubilation  over 
President  Cleveland's  Free  •  Trade 
Message. 

When  President  Cleveland's  Free-Trade 
message  reached  England,  it  brought  joy  to 
the  Cobden  Club,  and  to  the  other  Free- 
Traders  of  that  Free-Trade  land ;  and,  until  the 
warning  went  forth  that  such  a  course  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  Free-Trade  cause, 
and  that  the  better  policy  were  a  decorous 
silence,  its  press  fairly  teemed  with  con- 
gratulations to  the  English  Free  Traders, 
and  praise  of  the  American  President,  who 
was  " playing  into  their  hands"  at  the  risk 
of  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  his  own 
country.  Following  are  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  British  papers : 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Remew.] 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Freeident  has 
not  acted  without  previously  conBulting  the  leaders  of 
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the  Democratic  party  and  Hecurin^  their  approval.  lie 
and  they  have  taken  up  again  the  old  free-trade  policy 
■of  the  South  Carohna  politicians,  unconnected  with 
what,  in  the  jargon  of  American  politics,  was  called  the 
.sectional  question. 

[From  The  Spectator.] 
His  terse  and  telling  message  has  struck  a  blow  at 
Jimerican  protection  such  as  could  never  have;  been 
.struck  by  any  fair-trade  league,  such,  indeed,  as  would 
tiave  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  operations  of  any 
tfair-trade  league.  ...  He  heiB^red  a  shot  at  the  pro- 
ttectioni\ts  whicli  will  be  all  tiiu  more  effective  for  his 
refusal  to  diacusB  the  theoretic  issue.  .  .  . 

[From  the  People's  Journal^  Dundee.] 
A  great  sensation  has  been  created  by  President 
Cleveland's  message,  and  if  the  policy  which  it  indi- 
cates be  carried  out,  it  will  produce  almost  as  much 
efect  in  this  country  as  in  America.  The  tariff  reform 
which  the  President  recommends  goes  as  far,  at  least, 
:as  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw 
imateriaU.  Should  Congress  give  effect  to  this  proposal, 
its  immediate  result  would  be  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
English  industry, 

[From  the  Scotsman.] 
The  President  proposes  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
'duties  on  raw  materials,  or  even  their  free  importation, 
:as  a  way  of  compensating  manufacturers  for  the  sacri- 
iice  which  they  are  asked  to  make.  The  free  importa- 
tion of  iron,  coal,  and  wool  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
Mritish  producers;  if  it  were  accompanied  with 
reductions  in  the  tariff  upon  cotton,  uioo/^en,  and  other 
manufactures,  the  artisans  of  this  country  would  derive 
a  marked  benefit  from  it.  If  once  the  United  States 
finds  herself  on  the  road  to  free  trade,  she  will  hardly 
know  where  to  stop;  for  the  principle  which  President 
Cleveland,  as  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party,  lays 
down  is  really  that  no  import  duties  are  justifiable 
which  are  not  levied  solely  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

[From  the  London  correspondence  of  the  Scotsman.] 
The  tenor  of  President  Cleveland's  message  tends 
to  confirm  a  statement  which  was  made  to  me  yester- 
day by  a  person  of  high  authority,  that  the  American 
Government  are  expected  shortly  to  remove  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The  statement  was 
made  some  hours  before  the  telegrams  of  the  Presi- 

•  dent's  message  reached  Loudon,  so  that  it  could  not 
,have  been  inspired  by  it.  .  .  .  It  is  alBo  believed  that 

the  duty  on  lead  will  be  materially  lightened.  I  need 
:hardly  point  out  that  if  these  expectations  are  realized 

•  a  great  **booni"  in  both  industries  will  folloio.  In 
-well-informed  commercial  circles  one  also  finds  t^at 
'the  belief  in  a  considerable  revival  of  trade  is  becom- 
jing  every  day  more  and  more  confirmed. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald.] 
■"  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us ;  not  a  theory." 
Precisely  so.  Words  almost  identical  with  these  have 
(been  used,  and  with  enormous  effect,  in  this  country 
9t)y  Adam  Smith,  by  Richard  Cobden,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  President  Cleveland  may  say  to  others,  there- 
fore, and  think  what  he  chooses,  but  he  has  precipi- 
tated the  inevitable  struggle  between  free  trade  and 
protection  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  free  trade. 

rFrom  the  Haddingtonshire  (Scotland)  Courier.] 
This  much  is  certain,  that  another  fierce  contest  is 
impending  in  America  over  the  principle  at  issue.  If 
it  terminates,  as  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  do,  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  relaxation  of  those  imposts  that  now  so 
vexatiously  hamper  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we  may  look  to 
an  impetuH  being  given  to  our  home  trade  that  will  go 
far  to  make  up  for  the  depression  of  late  years. 

[The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal.] 
The  facts  set  forth  in  the  President's  message,  though 
by  no  means  new,  are  now  brought  so  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  American  Congress  and  of 
American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given 
to  the  party  which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade. 

[The  London  Iron.] 
The  message  of  Presidunt  Cleveland  to  the  United 
iStates  Congress   is   the  preliminary   to  a  movement 
which,  we  trust,  will  gain  in  strength. 


[The  London  Ironmonger.] 

Dealing  with  the  message  as  it  stands,  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  indicate  a  greater  leaning  towards yret?- 
trade  princijjLes  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Cab- 
inet than  has  been  observable  hitherto." 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  policy,"  said  the  Times,  *'may 
not  establish yree  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
but  it  will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free." 

"The  President,"  w^iiJ  the  Daily  News,  "does  not 
seem  to  perceive  the  effect  of  his  own  arguments,  or 
even  the  meaning  of  his  own  words.  His  statement 
that  the  question  of  free  trade  is  Irrelevant  is  astound- 
ing and  preposterous.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  persuaded 
himself  to  think,  or  finds  it  convenient  to  say,  that  the 
principle  of  fostering  native  industries  by  duties  on 
foreign  imports  can  be  made  compatible  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulating  the  burdens  upon  the  people  by  the 
needs  of  the  public  service.  It  is  pure  delusion.  Pro- 
tection, albeit  indefensible,  is  the  height  of  wisdom 
compared  with  proposals  which  combine  all  the  evils 
of  interference  with  all  the  risks  of  liberty." 

'*  His  real  meaning  is  that  the  scheme  by  which  the 
artificial  fabric  of  domestic  enterprise  has  been  built 
up  in  America  is  fundamentally  vicious.  He  demands 
in  effect  that  there  9hould  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  pur- 
poses only." 

[From  the  London  Post.] 

We  must  regard  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  aa  being  a  distinct  pronouncement  in 
fav(^  of  free  trade. 

We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of  this  State 
communication  will  not  be  to  strengthen  considerably 
the  case  of  free  traders  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  all 
who  believe  Jn  the  soundness  of  free-trade  principles. 

[From  the  London  Times.] 
It  is  calculated  that  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
policy,  duties  to  the  amount  of  some  £16,000,000  a 
year,  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  customs  revenuep 
must  be  surrendered.  This  operation  may  not  estab- 
lish "  free  trade  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it. 
will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  protectionists  have  taken 
the  alarm ;  and,  aa  our  correspondent  at  Philadelphia 
informs  us,  they  are  oi-ganizing  for  a  determined  re- 
sistance. They  are,  no  doubt,  right-iii  believing  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  preserving  the  essence  of  the 
protective  system  and  of  ignoring  free  trade,  the  tariff 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  strict  proportions  of  a  rev- 
enue corresponding  to  the  limited  and  diminishing 
necessities  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  without  admit- 
ting a  great  flood  of  foreign  competition. 

[From  the  London  Standard.] 
"  In  re-adjusting  the  tariff,"  he  adroitly  explains, 
"  the  interests  of  American  labor  and  our  manufac- 
tures should  be  carefully  considered.  Relief  from  the 
hardships  of  the  present  tariff."  he  goes  on  to  eay, 
"  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against 
imperilling  the  existence  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, but"  — there  is  much,  virtue  in  the  •'buf'-r- 
"  such  existence  should  not  mean  excessive  profits." 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  used  such  praiseworthy  candor 
in  his  positive  treatment  of  the  evils  of  the  existing 
faulty  system,  that  this  soothing  parenthesis,  which 
the  whole  context  proves  to  be  a  polite  nothingness, 
may  well  be  pardoned.  When  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  adherence  to  a  protectionist  tariff  are  set 
forth  by  a  man  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  position  in  the 
language  which  he  has  used,  free  trade  becomes  at 
once  a  living  issue.  There  is  an  end  of  the  truce,  of 
the  makeshifts,  of  the  hollow  compromises  between  the 
rival  factions  to  keep  the  delicate  subject  hi  the  back- 
ground' of  the  platforms.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
forthwith  expunge  the  scandals  of  the  customs  lists, 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  will  he  fought  out,  not 
on  the  obsolete  cries  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
strife,  but  on  the  new  question  whether  the  people  are 
—  simply  because  it  suits  the  convenience  of  certain 
manufacturing  rings  that  foreign  competition  should 
be  rigorously  excluded— to  be  mulcted,  year  after 
year  of  enormous  sums  which  the  Treasury  does  not 
need,  and  which  it  cannot  employ. 

Nor  was  the  British  jubilation  confined 
altogether  to  British  papers.  It  was  echoed 
in  some  of  the  Free-Trade  papers  of  A^merica 
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as  well.  A  special  cable-despatch  to  the  New 
York  World  [Free  Trade]  ran  thus : 

London,  December  10, 
The  English  papers  cqntinue  lo  devote  much  space 
to  what  they  call  *'Mi".  Cleveland's  rfec/«r«j!i07i  in.  favor 
of  free  traded  From  the  average  Eiigli^  commeilt 
the  public  here  has  been  led  to  believe  that  free  trade 
is  now  as  good  as  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
considered  here  (in  England)  that  free  trade  with  tis 
{in  Ainerica)  is  just  what  is  needed  to  revive  di'ooping 
English  industries.  The  Times,  this  morning,  devotes 
a  column  to  the  American  situation,  denouncing  Mr. 
Blaine  for  holding  on  to  what  it  calls  "the  absurd 
principle  of  protectio7i." 

A  member  of  the  British  Parliament  also 
cabled  to  the  New  York  Herald  [Free  Trade] 
the  following: 

To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph. 
The  Cobden  Club  will  henceforth  set  up  a  special 
shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleveland,  and 
send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded 
'free  trade;  Cleveland  saved  it.  Such  is  the  burden 
of  the  song  all  through  England  to-day. 

The  song  of  British  Free  Trade  jubilee 
was,  however,  suddenly  hushed  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  warning,  which  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

English  free-traders  would  be  well  advised  if  they 
moderated  the  ecstasy  of  their  jubilation  over  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  message.  Every  word  which  they 
say  in  its  favor  will  be  used  as  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  its  recommendations. 

But  they  had  already  let  the  Democratic 
Free-Trade  cat  out  of  the  Cleveland  bag,  and 
all  the  Free-Trade  efforts  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  cannot  get  it  in  again. 


PART    IV. 

The  English  Free-Trade  Cobden  Club  — 
The  London  \** Times'^  declares  that 
that  club  **  cannot  rest  while  the 
United  States  is  unsubdued  "  —  Its 
Great  Corruption  Fund— How  Britisli 
gold  is  used  to  break  down  the  Re- 
publican American  Protective  Policy 
—Testimony  of  Titus  Sheard,  Thomas 
H.  Dudley,  Neal  Dow,  J.  P.  Dolliver^ 
Thomas  Bailey  Potter,  John  Bright, 
and  others. 

In  the  campaign  of  1880,  an  immense 
amount  of  British  gold  was  used  in  the  United 
States  wherever  it  would  do  the  most^ood 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1884.  So  also  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888,  we  may 
be  sure  that  British  gold  in  unlimited  amount 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  supreme  effort 
now  being  made  to  break  down  the  Republi- 
can American  Policy  of  Protection  tp  the 
American  manufacturer,  farmer,  and  laborer. 
Let  us  see  what  proofs  there  are  of  the  use  of 
British  gold  by  the  Cobden  Club  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1880  and  1884. 
TeBtimony  of  Hon.  Titus  Sheard,  Speaker  of 
the  New  York  Assembly. 

The  following  letter,   dated  Little  Falls, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  30,  1884,  from  the  Hon.  Titus 


Sheard,  Speaker  of  the  !N'ew  York  Assembly, 
proves  the  alarming  proportions  of  the 
Cobden  Club  free-trade  corruption  fund,  and 
its  use  in  tliis  country : 

Sir,  —  Much  has  been  said  about  the  interest  taken 
by  English  manufacturers  in  the  Democratic  efforts 
to  establish  free  trade  in  this  country,  and  about  the 
money  said  to  be  paid  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  many  Democrats  who  discredit  such  re- 
ports, and  declare  that  if  they  knew  such  to  be  the  case 
they  would  never  vote  the  National  Democratic  ticket 
again.  Such  an  expression  made  by  a  Democrat  as  the 
above  has  influenced  me  to  write  this  letter,  and  there-  ■ 
by  give  to  any  fair-minded  man  what  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive proof  that  Englishmen  not  only  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  but  that  they  actually  do  send  over  money 
to  assist  the  Democratic  party  in  its  endeavors  to  des- 
troy our  manufacturing  business. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  in  Bradford,  England,  some 
time  ago,  and  being  in  conversation  with  some  manu- 
facturers, one  of  them,  understood  to  be  the  chairman 
of  a  certain  local  committee,  said,  "We  aent  from 
Bradford  in  1880,  for  the  election  of  your  Free-Trade 
Democratic  candidate,  General  Hancock,  $350,000,  and 
if  we  in  Bradford  were  sure  that  we  could  elect  a  Free- 
Trade  Democratic  President,  we  could  raise  from  one 
to  two  millions  of  dollars," 

Now  take  this  statement  with  the  fact  that  since  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  on  July  1, 1883,  the  importations 
have  greatly  increased,  and  from  Bradford  alone  the 
increase  in  the  month  of  June,  1884,  of  their  particular 
kind  of  worsted  and  woollen  goods  over  the  month  of 
June,  1883,  was  £197,000  (nearly  $1,000,000).  In  that 
do  we  not  find  the  sequel  of  their  seliish  interest  in  our 
internal  affairs? 

What  would  be  the  increase  if  the  Democratic  free 
trade  should  be  established?  I  have  personal  friends, 
manufacturers  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  who  openly 
admitted  to  me  that  they  pay  assessments  to  the  Cob- 
den Club  continuously  to  help  establish  and  perpetuate 
in  this  country  their  peculiar  ideas  of  tariff  ior  revenue 
only.  Another  instance  I  think  will  also  show  their 
watchfulness  over  our  Congressional  enactments.  A 
few  months  ago  the  carpet  weavers  of  Dewsbury,  Eng- 
land, and  other  localities,  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed 
committees  to  wait  upon  the  different  manufacturing 
firms  and  ask  an  advance  of  their  wages,  which  the 
weavers  claimed  were  too  low,  and  that  they  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer.  On  their  coming  together  to  hear 
the  several  reports,  the  committee  that  waited  upon 
Fairfax,  Kelly,  &  Co.,  of  Heckmondwike,  said  that 
they  were  well  received  by  said  firm ,  but  the  committee 
was  told  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
trade  to  advance  their  wages,  but  if  a  certain  "Free- 
Trade  bill "  then  before  the  American  Congress  should 
pass,  they,  Fairfax,  Kelly,  &  Co.,  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vance the  wages  ten  per  cent.  Surely  he  that  runneth 
may  read.  "  Titus  Sheard. 

Testimony  of  J.  P.  Dolliver,  James  S.  Weeks, 

and  others. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  3,  1884, 
said: 

The  publication,  in  yesterday's  Tribune,  of  the 
rumor  that  John  Bigelow  had  gone  to  England  to  se- 
cure funds  forCleveland  and  Hendricks  and  free  trade, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  talk.  Chairman  Smith,  of  ,the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  said  that  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  gone  to  England  on  account  of  his  health  and  that 
of  his  daughter,  and  for  no  other  reason;  that  he  had 
known  all  along  that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  going  to  Europe, 
and  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  for  a  moment 
believe  that  English  manufacturers  have  any  interest 
in  American  politics. 

At  the  Republican  Headquarters  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Dol- 
liver, the  Iowa  orator,  said,  "  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  British  gold  is  to  be  used  in  this  canvass, 
no  more  than  that  it  has  always  been  used  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Since  1844  large  sums  of  corruption 
money  have  found  their  way  to  this  country  to  be 
used  where  money  would  do  the  most  good.  The  Cob- 
den Club  is  working  here.  In  our  part  of  the  country 
we  have  been  flooded  with  tracts  and  pamphlets  for 
ten  years  past.  They  fall  among  us  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  and  appear  to  do  about  as  much  good  to  all 
appearances.     As  I  remember  them  there  are  *  The 
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New  Protection  Cry;'  'Free  Trade  and  English  Com- 
merce;' *  The  Western  Farmer  of  America;'  'Reci- 
procity,' and  BO  on.  These  tracts,  or  creeds,  or 
whatever  you  m^y  call  them,  are  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  length  and  hreadth  of  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin.  They  arc  sent  in  the  farmer's  mail, 
they  are  distributed  in  the  crowded  cities  and  at  pub- 
lic meetings.  The  sophistry  and  specious  arguments 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  of  protection,  free 
trade,  reciprocity  and  the  like  are  laughable,  and  be- 
tray the  usual  English  ignorance  of  the  intelligence  and 
education  of  the  average  American. 

"Yes,  sir;  money  is  used  here  by  Englishmen  for 
English  ends.  The  Deraoeractic  party  is  the  tool  of 
these  Cobden  Club  members  and  their  sympathizers 
for  two  reasons :  the  first  because,  being  a  fVee  trade 
party  and  opposed  to  fostering  and  protecting  Amer- 
ican industries,  a  foreign  party,  it  is  its  policy;  and 
the  second,  because  liberal  supplies  of  money  can  thus 
be  secxired;  and  Democratic  principles,  you  know,  can 
only  be  inculcated  by  the  liberal  use  of  money.  No 
man  who  has  lived  in  Iowa  can  deny  that  English  in- 
fluences are  constantly  at  work  for  moulding  popular 
opinion  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

James  S.  Weeks  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Do  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  spend  money  in  aid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  because  of  its  fdendliness  to  free  trade? 
Yes,  sir.  1  have  heard  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  mission.  I 
don't  doubt  it  is  for  some  such  purpose  as  drumming 
up  funds,  although  of  course,  I  can't  say.  But  one 
thing  I  do  know,  that  Englishmen  meddle  with  our 
politics  with  ani  impudence  that  is  colossal.  Do  you 
suppose  that  for  one  moment  the  British  would  tol- 
erate our  going  over  to  London,  or  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham  and  attempting  to  run  their  elections?  " 

Ex-Congressman  Murch,  who  represented  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maine  for  two  terms,  being 
elected  on  a  Greenback-Labor  ticket,  is  now  support- 
ing Mr.  Blaine.  He  said;  "Certainly  I  know  that 
English  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  our  elections. 
I  have  heard  something  about  Bigelow's  mission,  but 
know  nothing  definite.  All  through  Maine  the  Cobden 
Club's  influence  is  felt.  Their  pamphlets  find  their 
way  into  every  farm  house.  There  can  be  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  Democracy,  free  trade,  and  British  inter- 
est are  bound  up  together.  The  money  and  influence 
of  English  manufacturers  play  a  much  greater  part  in 
American  politics  than  most  persons  would  believe." 

An  X^nglisliiuan's  Confession  to  Neal  Dow. 

The  manner  in  which  part  of  the  British 

gold  is  used,  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

Sib  :  I  see  .  .  .  that  the  Hon.  J.  P.  DoUiver  of  Iowa, 
affirms  that "  British  gold  is  to  be  used  in  this  canvass." 
We  have  in  Maine  an  Englishman  who  has  built  up 
from  very  small  beginnings,  for  himself  and  his  sons, 
a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  goods,  which  tjefore  his  day  always  came  from 
England.  His  goods  are  now  of  the  very  best,  and  his 
prices  are  much  less  than  those  at  which  the  imported 
articles  were  sold. 

I  was  his  guest  a  little  while  ago  at  his  charming 
home,  when  he  told  me  this  story.  He  was  at  home  — 
England  —  and  was  one  day  in  a  large  warehouse  of 
a  friend  of  his,  a  manufacturer  on  a  large  scale.  A 
gentleman  came  in  whom  he  did  not  know,  and,  taking 
liis  friend  apart,  showed  him  a  small  memorandum 
book.  After  a  few  moments'  talk,  his  friend  went  to 
his  desk  and  drew  a  check  which  he  gave  to  the 
stranger,  who  went  away.  His  friend  explained  to 
him  that  it  was  his  contribution  to  a  fund  for  which 
all  manufacturers  were  assessed  in  proportion  to  the 
products  of  their  mills. 

"  What  is  this  fund?  "  ray  informant  asked. 

"It  is  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  the  Interests 
of  free  trade." 

"  How  is  the  money  employed?  " 

"In  subsidizing  American  newspapers,  in  paying 
lecturers  and  other  persons  in  operating  on  public 
opinion,  in  payment  to  writers  of  tracts,  in  printing 
and  circulating  them  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  among  members  of  Congress." 

**  Do  you  really  operate  directly  on  Congress?  " 

"Yes;  by  lobbyists  regularly  employed  for  that 
purpose." 

"  Does  any  of  the  fund  go  into  the  pockets  of  mem- 
hers  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  that." 


This  information  is  entirely  reliable,  coming  to  me 
directly  from  a  man  well  known  to  me  and  widely 
known  and  honored  in  this  country. 

Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  8, 1884.  Nbal  Dow. 

More  exact  proofs  of  the  corrupt  machina- 
tions of  the  Cobden  Club  to  break  down 
the     Republican     Protective     System     in 
America— Testimony    of    Consul    Dudley, 
Thomas  Bailey  Potter,  and  John  Eright- 
But  were  further  proof  needed  of  the  in- 
sidious and  corrupting  methods  of  the  Cob- 
den Club  in  its  determination  to  break  down 
the  Republican  Protective  System  in  America, 
it  is    furnished    in  the  following   report  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  29,  1884: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Repuhlican  Association  of 
Astoria,  a  few  evenings  ago,  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  ex- 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  spoke  to  a 
large  assembly  of  farmers  and  artisans.  After  speak- 
ing  of  the  high  character  of  the  Republican  candidate  , 
for  the  Presidency,  whom  he  has  known  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Dudley  dwelt  at  length  on  the  principle  of 
Protection  as  opposed  to  the  English  theory  of  Free- 
Trade.  He  explained  that  the  English  system  entirely 
disregarded  the  question  of  labor,  while  the  Ameri- 
can system  regards  labor  as  of  primary  importance. 
A  portion  of  his  speech  which  excited  much  interest 
among  his  hearers,  was  devoted  to  the  Cobden  Club, 
with  whose  workings  the  speaker  is  well  acquainted. 
He  said : 

*'  England,  also,  is  demanding  of  us  the  adoption  of 
her  system  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  tariff  for 
revenues  exclusively.  England  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question.  You  all  know  the  expressions  made 
by  the  English  newspapers  and  by  the  English  people 
when  Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated.  There  is  not 
a  single  English  newspaper  in  favor  of  Blaine,  they 
are  all  in  favor  of  Cleveland.  There  is  not  a  promi- 
nent Englishman  to-day  but  is  anxious  to  see  Cleve- 
land elected  and  Blaine  defeated.  I  was  in  England 
myself  when  Carlisle  was  elected  Speaker,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  other  reason  I  should  have  become 
then  and  there  a  protectionist  at  seeing  the  rejoicing 
of  the  people  in  England.  They  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  congratulated  me,  and  said:  'That  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end;  you  are  to  have  Free-Trade.'  1  said, 
'  I  can't  see  that  I  have  any  thing  to  b^  congratulated 
upon;  it  may  be  good  for  you,  but  it  is  bad  for  us.* 
*  Oh,  it  is  a  good  thing;  it  is  a  good  thing,'  they  say. 
**  Having  lived  abroad,  I  know  the  Englishmen,  their 
feelings  and  their  sentiments  upon  this  question. 
With  them  any  thing  is  good  that  benefits  mem,  re- 
gardless of  its  effect  upon  other  nations.  I  was  din- 
ing on  one  occasion  at  the  Reform  Club  in  London. 
It  was  quite  a  large  dinner-party  and  a  number  of 
members  of  Parliament  were  present,  and  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  that  of  the  Irish  people  and  of 
the  Irish  nation.  On  this  occasion  as  on  occasions 
before— very  frequently  indeed  — the  Irish  were  the 
subject  of  discussion;  and  generally  the  criticisms 
that  were  passed  upon  them  were  not  very  favorable 
to  that  people  or  to  that  nation,  and  so  it  was  upon  this 
occasion.  In  the  midst  of  the  conversation  one  of  the 
gentlemen  spoke  up  and  said  this :  •  The  only  time 
that  an  Irishman  is  of  any  benefit  is  when  he  emi- 
grates to  the  United  States  and  joins  the  Democratic 
party  and  votes  for  Free-Trade.'  That  was  applauded 
by  every  man  at  the  table  excepting  myself. 

Power  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

*'  England  is  carrying  outthis  work  of  breaking  down 
our  protective  policy,  and  to  accomplish  it  has  formed 
the  Cobden  Club  — and  for  wealth,  power  and  in- 
fluence I  know  of  no  political  organization  in  this 
world  that  is  its  equal.  It  includes  statesmen,  politi- 
cians, bankers,  merchants,  the  legal  profession,  manu- 
facturers and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Coleridge,  is  a 
member  of  it.  It  includes  in  its  membership  219 
members  of  Parliament,  and  every  member  of  the 
present  English  Cabinet  except  Lord  Selbourne  ie  a 
member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  It  has  its  agents  all  over 
this  country;  it  has  issued  docurtients,  and  now  has 
as  its  chief  agent  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country. 
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They  distributed  in  this  country  last  year  over  700,000 
copies  of  their  documents  and  pamphlets  -with  the  ob- 
ject of  educating  our  people  to  break  down  the 
American  system  of  protection.  In  support  of  my 
statement  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  their  minutes, 
■which  came  to  me  directly  from,  the  Cobden  Club  in 
London,  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  year,  while  I 
was  there.  The  London  Times  in  a  recent  article 
said :  *  It  is  to  the  New  World  that  the  Cobden  Club 
is  chiefly  looking  as  the  most  likely  sphere  for  its 
vigorous  foreign  policy.  It  has  done  what  it  can  in 
Europe,  and  is  now  turning  its  eyes  westward  and 
bracing  itself  for  the  struggle  which  is  to  come.  It 
cannot  rest  while  the  United  States  are  unsubdued.* 

*'  That  foreign  institution,  that  foreign  club,  formed 
on  English  soil,  sustained  by  English  wealth,  by  Eng- 
glish  influence  and  English  power,  cannot  rest  until 
the  United  States  are  subdued,  and  they  are  at  work 
subduing  us.  I  repeat,  they  have  their  agents  all  over 
this  country,  that  they  have  distributed  700,000  copies 
of  their  circulars  here ;  they  are  busy ,  they  are  in  your 
towns,  and  they  are  even  in  your  colleges  and  your 
institutions  of  learning. 

"  Let  me  read  an  extract  from  these  minutes  —  not 

£ublished  here  —  this  is  an  English  book,  coming  from 
rondon  directly,  from  the  Cobdeii  Club,  sent  to  roe  by 
a  gentleman  living  in  London.  It  is  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Cobden  Club,  held  at  the  Century  Club 
Rooms  on  Saturday  July  19,  1884 :  *  Special  report 
for  the  Club  — for  the  members  of  the  Club  alone.  The 
Cobden  medal-foT  1883  at  Harvard  University,  United 
States  of  America,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  L. 
Conyngham  for  an  essay  on  the  decline  and  future  of 
the  American  shipping.  At  Williams  College,  Masaa- 
chusetts,  United  States  of  America,  the  Cobden 
medal  for  1884  was  won  by  Henry  H.  Wentworth, 
Niagara  Ealls,  New-York,  and  the  1884  medal  at  Yale 
College,  Connecticut,  United  States  of  America,  was 
won  by  Albert  Monroe  Pott,  of  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey.* But  this  is  not  all.  The  man  who  teaches 
political  economy  in  Yale  College,  Professor  Sumner, 
is  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  England.  The 
man  who  is  selected  to  teach  our  students  political 
economy  in  Williams  College,  Professor  Perry,  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club — bis  name  is  here 
among  the  list  of  members.  David  A.  Wells,  of  Con- 
necticut, is  a  member.  Let  me  read  you  further  from 
their  minutes  —  from  their  own  book —  from  page  18 
of  their  proceedings  for  1883 :  *  In  the  United  States 
.  .  .  the  exertions  of  your  committee  in  disseminating 
publications  have  had  the  effect  to  bring  free  exchange 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
Your  committee  conimue  (0  afford  all  the  assistance 
in  <A«>  power  to  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  free- 
trade  power  in  foreign  countries.  In  America,  in  the 
course  of  political  events,  there  is  great  promise. 
Within  three  or  four  years  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  in  a  large  extent  directed  to  this 
question  which  has  long  been  kept  pretty  much  out  of 
sight  by  considerations  arising  out  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  civil  war.  The  result  of  turning  of  public  at- 
tention in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  revenue 
reform  has  become  a  leading  question  in  the  Presiden- 
tial contest,  and  is  on  the  winning  side.* 

Some  of  ita  members  in  this  country. 

"  When  I  come  to  Iqpk  at  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  I  find  Henry  Ward  Beecher  among 
them,  and  I  can  understand  why  he  is  going  to  vote 
for  Grover  Cleveland.  He  ought  to  do  bo,  for  he  is  a 
member  of  the  club.  When  I  look  farther,  and  see 
Carl  Schurz  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
I  can  understand  why  he  is  going  to  vote  for  Grover 
Cleveland.  But  that  is  not  all:  you  have  also  the 
name  here  of  S.  S.  Cox,  who  is  running  for  Congress 
in  New  York.  He,  too,  is  a  member  of  the  Cobden 
Club;  and,  when  he  votes  for  the  Mon-ison  bill,  he  is 
but  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  that  club.  That 
club  is  not  only  using  every  effort  here  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  may  be  the  means  of  electing  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party. 

"  I  am  reading  from  another  one  of  their  books,  and 
one  I  got,  also,  from  the  Cobden  Club  in  England  in 
March  of  this  present  year.  It  is  an  address  made  by 
Mr.  Mongredien,  one  of  their  agents  that  they  employ 
to  write  for  them,  and  it  is  issued  by  the  Cobden  Club 
to  the  farmers  of  America.  It  is  not  printed  in  this 
country.  It  is  direct  from  them ;  and  Thomas  Bailey 
Potter,  the  secretary,  told  me  himself  in  a  letter  that 


he  wrote  to  me  that  they  had  distributed  55,000  copies 
of  this  in  the  United  States.  Their  instructions  are  in 
these  words :  '  Let  the  American  farmers  give  their 
support  to  no  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  does  not  pledge  himself,  if 
elected,  to  propose,  or  at  least  vote  for,  a  reduction  of 
5  per  cent  every  successive  year  on  the  import  duties 
until  the  whole  are  abolished.  Let  no  farmer  vote  for 
any  member  of  Congress  until  he  has  first  pledged 
himself  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  every 
year  until  all  the  duties  are  abolished.'  These  are  the 
instructions  that  Mr.  Cox  of  New  York  has,  and  has 
carried  out,  and  has  even  gone  beyond  them  in  the 
Morrison  bill,  and  is  in  favor  of  passing  a  bill  reducing 
the  duties  20  per  cent.  It  maybe  that  new  instruc- 
tions have  been  issued.  He  is  a  member,  and  should 
know,  and  it  is  for  him  to  explain. 

"Mr.  Morrison  who  introduced  that  bill,  is  also  a 
member  of  that  club;  his  name  is  here  among  them, 
as  also  that  of  Frank  Hurd,  who  has  just  been  defeated 
in  Ohio.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  proniinent 
members  of  the  Cobden  Club  whom  I  have  named 
will  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  if  you  want  to 
repeal  the  American  system  ^nd  adopt  English  Free-' 
Trade,  then  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland.  If  on  the 
other  hand  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the  laboring 
men  and  women  of  this  country  against  the  starvation 
wages  of  Europe,  then  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine. 
[Prolonged  applause.]  This  is  a  question  in  which 
every  one  has  interest;  that  comes  home  to  every  one 
of  you. 

"  The  Democrats  will  say  you  pay  too  much  taxes; 
that  you  pay  too  much  for  the  coat  you  wear;  that 
you  can  buy  it  cheaper  in  England ;  that  therefore  you 
should  take  off  the  duties,  repeal  the  tariff  and  buy  it 
there. 

Mauufactared  products  cheaper  here. 

*'  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  single 
manufactured  product  but  is  cheaper  to-day  in  the 
United  States  than  it  was  in  1860,  before  we  had  any 
protective  tariff.  Cotton  goods  have  fallen  at  least  20 
percent;  woollen  goods  and  dress  goods  25  percent; 
silk  goods  on  an  average  from  30  to  35  per  cent;  and 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  implements  from  a  needle  up 
to  an  anchor  are  cheaper  to-day.  WbilsKI  was  Consul 
at  Liverpool  I  invoiced  steel  rails  to  the  amouiSt  of 
millions  of  dollars  at  $130  per  ton.  You  can  buy 
them  here  now  made  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
or  at  the  Thompson  Steel  Works  at  $27  per  ton.  We 
made  seven  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
here  last  year.  We  paid  to  the  laboring  men  and 
women  of  our  country  for  the  production  of  those 
goods  one  thousand  five  hundred  million  dollars.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  these  wages,  $1,500,000,000 
do  not  remain  in  the  pocket  of  the  laboring  man,  but 
he  distributes  them  among  the  butcher,  the  baker,  tho 
grocer,  the  tailor,  the  bootmaker,  and  various  other 
people  who  have  his  custom. 

*'  You  have  labor  organizations  to  keep  out  foreign 
labor;  you  get  up  laws  to  prevent  contracts  being 
made  for  prison  labor,  and  all  those  things  in  favor  of 
your  own  labor;  and  here  you  propose  with  one  fell 
swoop  either  to-reduce  the  labor  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  standard  of  Europe,  or  else  to  transfer  our 
manufacturing  industries  there.  We  pay  in  this  coun- 
try on  an  average  about  double  what  is  paid  to  the 
laboring  men  of  England. 

"In  1867  the  Government  sent  David  A,  Wells  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  tho  questions 
of  protection  and  of  labor,  and  I  was  detailed  to 
accompany  him.  We  went  among  the  manufactoi'ies; 
I  have  seen  their  operations,  inquired  into  their 
wages,  seen  their  condition  and  know  of  what  I  speak. 
In  a  small  town  in  the  blafek  country,  for  instance, 
where  there  were  the  Mitre  Iron  Works,  I  saw  a 
young  girl  about  twenty-one  years  ofl  age  taking  coal 
out  of  a  canal  boat  and  wheeling  it  up  an  inclined 
plane  and  shooting  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  furnace. 
With  the  permission  of  the  president  I  inquired  of  the 
girl  and  learned  of  tho  following  remarkable  facts :  If 
she  worked  for  twelve  hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  a 
week,  she  would  earn  five  shillings  a  week,  with 
which,  together  with  some  small  pittance  earned  by 
her  mother,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  shillings  and 
eight  pence  a  week,  the  two  had  to  house  themselves, 
clothe  themselves,  and  keep  themselves  warm.  They 
lived  on  bread  every  day,  with  a  few  potatoes  every 
other  day,  and  a  piece  of  meat  once  a  mouth.    I  do 
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not  menn  to  say  that  every  man  and  woman  In  Eng- 
laud  are  reduced  to  that,  but  I  saw  on  this  occasion 
thousands  that  were  receiving  no  better  wages. 

"Yoii  Iriehmen,  you  Germane,  you  Ameiicans,  if 
you  want  eitber  to  transfer  our  industries  to  Europe  or 
to  reduce  the  laboring  men  of  our  country  to  the  same 
standard  of  wages  aa  those  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
vote  for  Grover  Cleveland. 

Why  England  opposes  the  Protective 
System. 

"There  is  another  question  that  may  be  coming  np. 
I  told  you  about  the  Cobden  Club,  what  England  is 
doing  to  break  down  our  protective  system.  Why 
is  she  doing  this?  Certainly  not  for  love.  I  will  tell 
you  why  they  are  doing  it.  1  have  lived  among  them 
for  eleven  years,  and  I  know  this,  too.  England  to-day 
does  not  raise  suflQcient  food  to  feed  her  own  people. 
For  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat,  breadatuffs,  butter, 
cheese,  lard,  fish,  eggs,  potatoes  and  rice,  she  paid  last 
year  over  six  hundred  million  dollars.  In  1870  she 
paid  for  those  same  articles  of  food  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  millions  of  dollars;  and  if  you  look  over 
•her  statistics  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  that  expenditure  in  about  that  ratio;  and  if 
she  continues  as  she  is  now,  in  ihe  year  1900  she  will 
have  to  pay  for  those  articles  of  food,  over  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  If  she  can  break  down  our 
protective  system,  and  compHi  our  artisans  all  to  go  to 
raising  raw  materials,  you  will  see  that  she  will  put 
down  the  price  of  all  agricultural  products  over  fifty 
per  cent.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  raise  one 
bushel  more  of  grain  per  acre  than  he  does  now,  and 
he  will  only  get  fifty  cents  where  he  now  gets  a  dollar, 
and  the  laborer  will  have  to  be  paid  lower;  and  Eng- 
land, not  America,  will  get  the  whole  benefit.  England 
wants  a  market  for  her  manufactured  products ;  she 
cannot  sell  what  she  is  making.  If  she  can  break 
down  our  manufactories  here,  she  expects  us  to  buy 
from  her,  ana  we  shall  buy  from  her,  and  she  would 
make  the  profit. 

"  Every  newspaper  and  every  statesman  in  England 
understands  this  question  fully.  I  know  it  not  only 
from  their  pamphlets  and  books,  but  I  know  it  from 
themselves.  I  know  Thotnas  Bailey  Potter,  the  head 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  well.  I  know  John  Bright;  we 
hav^  dined  together,  and  we  have  discussed  these 
questions,  and  I  know  it  from  their  own  mouths." 

Further  and  later  proof  aflTorded  by  Represen- 
tative Woodburn  —  American  members  of 
the  Free-Trade  Cobden  Club  —  Their  corrup- 
tion fund  for  1888. 

In  his  speech  in  the  House,  May  5,  188S, 
Representative  Woodburn  said: 

The  Cobden  Club  is  an  association  of  British  manu- 
facturers organized  in  1866  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  the  protective-tariff  system  in  America,  and 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  sale  of  British  goods 
in  the  American  market.  This  organization,  founded 
in  London,  has  established  agencies  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  for  the  distribution  of  British  free-trade  docu- 
ments in  political  contests  in  this  country.  Its  secre- 
tary is  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  His  name 
is  Thomas  Bailey  Potter,  who,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Cobden  Club  at  Greenwich  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1880,  said  that  the  Cobden  Club  was  now  about 
to  enter  a  contest  with  a  foe  worthy  of  its  steel.  Their 
eyes  were  now  turned  westward.  They  were  going 
to  encounter  their  friends  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
believed  they  would  be  ultimately  victorious.  Six 
dayfl  after  this  interestiijg  free-trade  love-feast  the 
London  Times  said : 

"  It  is  to  the  New  World  that  the  Cobden  Club  is 
chiefly  looking  as  the  most  likely  sphere  for  its  vigor- 
0U8  foreign  policy.  It  has  done  what  it  can  in  Europe, 
andisuowturningitseyea  westward  and  bracing  itself 
for  the  struggle  which  is  to  come.  It  cannot  rest  while 
the  United  States  are  unsubdued." 

The  following  is  a  London  cable-despatch,  dated 
Januarys,  1888:     . 

"The  Cobden  Club  are  trying  to  raise  a  larco  sum 
of  money  to  be  spent  to  further  free-trade  propaganda, 
especially  in  spreading  broadcast  pamphlets  and  other 
Cobden  Club  literature.  Lord  Erassey  has  given  a 
thousand  dollars,  others  less,  and  ttie  hat  is  going 
round.    It  is  long  since  the  club  has  been  so  active. 


They  are  indeed  doing  more  than  the  free-trade  mwnfe- 
ment  in  England  appears  to  require.  There  cau  be 
little  doubt  that  their  surplus  funds  are  intended  aa 
re-enforcements  for  Mr.  Cleveland  In  his  efforts  to 
hand  over  the  control  of  American  markets  to  British 
traders." 

A  few  years  since,  the  following  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  London  Times : 

"  A  subscription  was  recently  opened  to  raise  funds 
to  circulate  free-trade  tracts  in  foreign  countries. 
About  £40,000  ($200,000)  was  subscribed.  Some  of 
these  tracts  are  to  be  printed  in  New  York  for  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
©47,000  was  subscribed  by  foreign  bankers  and  im- 
porters of  this  city  whose  names  are  in  our  possession." 

More  than  two  hundred  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  twelve  out  of  fourteen  British  Cabinet 
members  are  members  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Upon  its 
roll  of  membership  appears  an  army  of  dukes,  earls, 
marquises,  lords,  peers,  counts,  and  princes.  The 
annual  assessment  is  three  guineas.  The  report  of  its 
committee  shows  that  in  1886  they  issued  eleven  mil- 
lions of  free-trade  leaflets,  and  gives  to  the  world  the 
following  interesting  information : 

"  Your  committee  are  not  unmindful  of  the  probable 
effects  of  fiscal  freedom  in  America  upon  the  world's 
commerce.  They  foresee  that  free  trade  means  cheap 
production  in  the  United  States." 

The  club  awards  a  prize  of  £60  for  the  best  essay  on 
free  trade.  They  permit  Harvard,  Yale,  and  'Williams 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  to  compete  for  silver 
medals  of  the  club  for  essays  on  the  same  eubject. 
Last  year  the  coulmittee  kindly  consented  to  permit 
the  University  of  Indiana  to  enter  the  ranks  of  com- 
petition. The  bankers  of  the  club  are  the  London  and 
Westrninater  Bank  and  the  Westminster  branch,  St. 
James's  Square,  London,  S.W.,  where  subscriptions 
are  paid  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year.  Its 
balance-sheet  shows  that  for  the  year  1885  it  expended 
£5,744  9s  3d.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  record  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  which  contains  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cobden  Club,  with  dates  of  entrance,  as 
corrected  up  to  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1888.  On  the 
back  of  the  record  is  the -motto  of  the  club,  **Free 
trade,  peace,'good-will  among  nations.  God  save  the 
Queen."  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  club  committee  de- 
clare in  their  report  that  no  man  can  be  an  honorary 
member  of  the  organization  unless  he  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  British  free  trade. 

It  is  so  exclusive  in  its  character  that  no  man  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  The  essential  qualification  is 
that  the  applicant  must  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  noble- 
man. 

American  Members  of  the  Club. 

I  find  in  the  corrected  list  of  distinguished  foreign 
and  colonial  noblemen  who  are  members  of  the  club 
the  following  names  and  date  of  their  admission; 
James  B.  Beck,  Lexington,  Ky.,  elected  in  1888. 

I  regret  to  see  the  name  of  the  brilliant  Senator  upon 
the  roll  of  an  anti-American  association.  He  sits  high 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  is  the  determined  foe  of  British  monometal- 
ism.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  capital  of  the  nation 
that  does  not  produce  an  ounce  of  silver  ought  to  reg- 
ulate  the  price  of  the  American  product.  He  does 
not  believe  that  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  shape  the  financial  policy  of  this  country 
to  meet  the  views  of  forty-six  New  York  bankers  and 
the  money-changers  of  Wall  street  and  London.  His 
name  on  the  club  roll  is  more  than  an  indication  of  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  great  party  that  recognizes 
him  as  one  of  its  most  boasted  leaders.     [Applause.] 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  also  represented 
in  this  foreign  institution  by  Hon.  Zebulon  Vance, 
of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  who, was  admitted  in  the  fold  in 
1883. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  Cabinet 
officer  of  this  Republic,  its  Secretary  of  War,  was 
admitted  in  1877.  This  ought  to  create  no  surprise, 
for,  if  common  rumor  reports  him  aright,  he  permits 
no  visitor  to  escape  without  inflicting  upon  nim  an 
essay  on  the  antiquity  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry 
and  the  peculiar  aristocratic  color  of  his  Puritanical 
blood.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware's  favorite  son,  the 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State,  was  admitted  in  1883. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  his  name  were  act  on 
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the  roll  of  American  noblemen.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Birmingham,  England,  when 
Chamberlain  mentioned  the  name  of  Bayard,  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude  drowned  the  voice  of  the  orator,  and 
almost  set  in  motion  the  walls  of  the  building.  When 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  putting  wool  on  the  free 
list  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 

His  diplomatic  action  on  the  Canadian  fishery  ques- 
tion, hia  release  of  three  British  vessels  solemnly 
adjudged  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  be  forfeited 
and  sold,  together  with  their  cargoes,  for  a  violation  of 
law  in  seal-tishing  in  the  Behring  Sea,  coupled  with  his 
cringing  apology  to  the  British  foreign  office  for  not 
releasing  them  sooner,  eminently  qualify  him  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Cobden  Club.  From  his  political  acts 
and  utterances,  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  our  form 
of  government,  wOuld  be  just  in  concluding  that  he  is 
acting  in  the  dual  capacity  of  an  American  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  British  envoy  extraordinary. 

He  had  the  honor  of  beingelected  the  same  day  with 
his  Excellency  Nuban  Pasha  G.  C.  B.,  Gt.  0.  M.  G., 
and  the  Marquis  Vilfredo  Pareto.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

David  Dudley  Field,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  whose  legal  reputation  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  State,  and  whose 
party  prominence  is  such  that  he  was  called  upon  by  a 
committee  of  this  House  to  dictate  the  names  of  the 
new  States  that  are  to  be  admitted  after  the  election, 
joined  the  brotherhood  in  1881.  Henry  George,  the 
Simon-pure  free-trader,  who,  after  being  justly  spurned 
by  the  Labor  party,  allied  hia  political  fortunes  with 
Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  principle  that  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together,  was  elected  the  same  year.  W.  Dors- 
heimer,  whose  recent  death  created  a  gap  in  the  rants 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Empire  State  that  can- 
not be  readily  filled,  was  elected  a  member  in  1878. 

Manton  Marble  joined  the  club  in  1872.  This  is  the 
nobleman  delegated  by  Grover  Cleveland  to  bring 
aboutan  interuational  money  conference  in  the  interest 
of  silver.  The  silver-producers  are  doubtless  indebted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  significant 
appointment  of  a  man  to  such  a  position  when  he  was 
a  notorious  member  of  a  foreign  inslitution  every 
British  member  of  which  is  hostile  to  the  coinage  of 
the  white  metal. 

W.  R.  Morrison,  of  "Waterloo,  111.,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1876.  Three  times 
during  hia  Cobden  Club  membership  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  had  the  control  of  the  revenue  legislation 
of  the  country.  ("Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.] 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  continually  tinkering 
at  a  tariff  revision  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that 


resulted  always  in  the  stagnation  of  bUBineas,  the 
timidity  of  capital,  a  dearth  of  employment  for  labor, 
that  engendered  strikes,  begot  violence,  and  deprived 
him  of  a  seat  in  Congress  ? 

In  the  memorable  year  of  1873  Sir  George  Balfour, 
K.C.B.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cLub.  This  is 
a  name  that  must  sound  rather  unmusical  in  the  ears 
of  the  wretched,  ragged,  starving,  persecuted  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  made  so  by  the  prop'agation  of  the  free-trade 
policy  of  this  institution  that  put  forth  every  effort  to 
elect  Grover  Cleveland,  and  that  is  created  exjiressly 
to  destroy  American  markets. 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  was  elected  a 
member  in  1877.  He  deserves  to  be  there.  He  has 
always  had  the  courage  to  express  his  free-trade  con- 
victions in  and  out  of  Congress.  Were  he  not  a  free- 
trader, he  would  never  have  been  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 

Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  roll  of  the  Cobden  Club 
membership  is  that  able  and  impartial  parliamentarian 
who  possesses  the  almost  godlike  power  of  shaping 
the  legislation  ofthis  great  country,  t  ,e  present  Speaker 
of  tbis  House,  John  Griffin  Carlisle,  of  Covington, 
Ky.  He  is  comparatively  a  young  member,  having 
been  elected  in  1883.     [Applause.] 

I  find  upon  the  roll  of  British,  foreign,  and  Ameri- 
can noblemen  such  distinguished  names  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  K.T.;  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  C.S.J.C.I.E.; 
Lord  Braasey,  of  Bulkey;  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham 
berlain ;  His  Exceflency  the  Marquis  de  Cassa  Laig 
lesia;  Major-Gen.  Sir  William  Crossman,  K.C.M.G., 
M.P.  [laughter];  Viscount  de  Figaniera;  Frederick 
W.  C.  Gibbs,  Q.C.,  C.B.;  Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU; 
Viscount  Hampden,  G.C.B.;  Marquis  of  Lansdowne; 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. ;  Viscount  de  Moser,  of  Portu- 
gal ;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 
of  France;  Hon.  Sir  H.  Parks,  K.C.M.G.;  Prince  Carl 
Schurz;  Marquis  de  Rlscal;  Chevalier  Charles  do 
Schezer;  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hurd,  of  Toledo,  Ohio 
[laughter];  His  Highness  Prince  Hassan,  of  Egypt; 
Hon.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  [laughter] ;  Baron  von  Stauffenberg  Ristis- 
sen;  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  His 
Excellency  Waldimir  Weshniakoff,  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  Baron  W.K.  Van  Dedem;  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  New  York  [great  laughter  and 
applause] ;  J.  S.  Moore,  known  as  the  ParseeMerchant 
riaughter] ;  William  M.  Singerly,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record;  David  A.  Wells,  the  free-trade  writer. 

1  only  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  American 
members  who  have  combined  to  conquer  and  subdue 
American  energy  and  enterprise.  They  shine  out  on 
the  British  Cobden  Club  list  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.  They  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
relics  for  the  reverential  inspection  of  the  rising  genera 
tion  of  American  workingmen. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
The  Protected  American  Farmer. 


"  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
free  seas  and  progressive  Free  Trade  throughout  the  world."  —  Democratic  National  Plat- 
forms, 1856  and  1860. 

"  We  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  [the  tariff]  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional 
districts,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  Executive  interference 
or  dictation."  —  Democratic  National  Platform,  1868. 

"  That  this  Convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends  the  early  passage  of  the  [Mills] 
bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives."  — 
Democratic  National  Platform,  1888. 

"  The  Protective  system  must  be  maintained.  .  .  .  We  denounce  the  Mills  Bill  as  destruc- 
tive to  .  ,  ,  the  Farming  interests  of  the  country.  .  .  .  We  condemn  the  projjosition  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall 
be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish  Mil  and  adequate  Protection  to  that  industry." 
—  Kepublicau  National  Platform,  1888. 


PART   I. 

The  benefits  of  the  Bepnblican  Ameri- 
can Protective  System  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer — The  proofs  by  Henry  C. 
Carey^  Hon.  J.  T.  Updegrafi^  a  Cana- 
dian Farmer,  Hon.  Nathan  Goff,  and 
an  American  Mechanic. 

Henry  C.  Carey's  Proofs. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  the  political  economist, 
in  his  Harmony  of  Interests,  Agricultural, 
Manufacturing,  and  Commercial  (1872), 
says: 

"Who,  DOW,  were  the  losers  by  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this  great  instrument  [iron]  of 
civilization?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  nrst 
inquire  who  are  the  gjeat  conauraerB  of  iron?  The 
farmers  and  planters  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  loss  were  equally 
distributed,  that  portion  of  the  loss  would  fall  upon 
them:  tut  we  shall  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  is  upon 
them,  the  producers  of  all  we  consume,  that  the  whole 
of  it  must  fall. 

The  farmer  needs  iron  for  his  spades  and  ploughs, 
hie  shovels  and  his  dung-forks,  his  trace-chains,  and  his 
horse-shoes,  and  his  wagon-wheels;  for  his  house,  his 
barn,  and  his  stable.  He  needs  them,  too,  for  hie 
timber.  If  iron  be  abundant,  saws  are  readily  ob- 
tained, and  the  saw-railler  takes  his  place  by  his  side, 
and  he  has  his  timber  converted  into  plank  at  the  cost 
of  leas  labor  than  was  before  required  to  haul  the  logs 
to  the  distant  saw-mill.  He  obtains  the  use  of  mill- 
sawB  cheap.  If  iron  be  abundant,  the  grist-mili  comes 
to  his  neighborhood,  and  now  he  has  his  grain  con- 
verted into  flour,  giving  for  the  work  less  grain  than 
was  before  consumed  by  the  horses  and  men  employed 
in  carrying  it  to  the  distant  mill.  If  iron  be  abundant, 
spades  and  picks  are  readily  obtained,  and  the  roads 
are  mended,  and  he  passes  more  readily  to  the  distant 
market.  If  iron  increase  in  abundance,  the  railroad 
erlables  him  to  pass  with  increased  facility,  himself, 
his  turnips  and  potatoes,  to  markets  from  which  before 


he  was  entirely  shut  out  by  cost  of  transportation,  ex- 
cept as  regards  articles  of  small  bulk  and  much  value 
—  wheat  and  cotton.  If  iron  be  abundant,  the  woollen- 
mill  comes,  and  his  wool  is  converted  on  the  spot  by 
men  who  eat  on  the  ground  his  cabbage  and  IdsveaU 
and  drink  his  milk,  and  perform  the  work  of  conver- 
sion in  return  for  services  and  things  that  would  have 
been  lost  had  they  not  been  thus  consumed.  At  each 
step  he  gets  the  use  of  iron  cheaper  —  that  is,  at  less 
cost  of  labor.  If  iron  be  abundant,  the  cotton-mill 
now  comes,  and  the  iron  road  now  brings  the  cotton, 
and  his  sons  and  his  daughters  obtain  the  use  of  iron 
spindles  and  iron  looms  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
clothe  themselves  at  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  labor 
that  had  been  necessary  but  twenty  years  before.  In- 
stead of  a  yard  of  cotton  received  m  return  for  two 
bushels  of  corn,  one  bushel  of  corn  pays  for  six  yards 
of  cloth  —  and  now  it  is  that  the  farmer  grows  rich. 

A  careful  examination  of  society  will  satisfy  the 
inquirer  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  work  of 
transportation,  conversion,  and  exchange  are  but  the 
agents  of  the  producers,  and  live  out  of  the  commodi- 
ties they  produce,  and  that  the  producers  grow  rich  or 
remain  poor  preciseljj^  as  they  are  required  to  employ 
less  or  more  persons  in  the  making  of  their  exchanges. 
The  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  distant 
mill  employs  many  persons,  horses,  and  wagons  in  the 
work  of  converting  his  grain  into  flour,  and  his  laud  is 
of  small  value.  Bring  the  mill  close  to  him,  and  a 
single  horse  and  cart,  occasionally  employed,  will  do 
the  work. 

The  farmer  who  employs  the  people  of  England 
to  produce  his  iron,  is  oBliged  to  have  the  semcce  of 
numerous  persons,  of  ships  and  wagons,  and  horses, 
to  aid  in  the  work.  Bring  the  furnace  to  his  side,  and 
let  his  neighbor  get  out  his  iron,  and  he  and  his  sons  ' 
do  much  of  the  work  themselves,  furnishing  timber, 
ore,  and  the  use  of  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  when  not 
needed  on  the  farm. 

The  man  of  Tennessee  sends  to  market  300  hush- 
els  of  corn,  for  which  he  receives  in  return  one  ton 
of  iron,  the  money-cost  of  which  is  $60,  hut  the  labor- 
cost  of  which  is  the  cultivation  of  ten  acres  of  land. 
If  he  could  follow  his  corn,  he, would  find  that  the 
men  who  get  outrhis  iron  receive  but  80  or  40  bushelSi 
and  that  the  remaining  260  or  270  are  swallowed  up  by  - 
the  numerous  transporters  and  exchangers  that  stand 
between  himself  and  the  men  whom  he  thus  employs. 
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If,  now,  lie  could  bring  thoBO  men  to  his  eide,  giving 
them  double  -wagee,  say  60  buahelB  of  corn,  he  would 
be  a  gainer  to  the  extent  of  240  bushels.  While  he  has 
to  give  300  bushels  his  iron  ia  dear,  and  hQ  can  use 
little.  When  he  obtains  it  for  60  bushels  it  is  cheap, 
and  he  uses  much.  His  production  increases,  and  his 
ability  to  use  iron  Increases  with  it,  and  the  demand 
for  workers  in  iron  increases,  and  all  obtain  food  more 
readily,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  have 
more  to  spare  for  clothing  and  for  other  comforts  or 
the  luxuries  of  life."    [pp.  80-81.] 

Proofs  by  a  practical  Farmer  —  Kepreseuta- 
tivo  Updegraff. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Updegraff  of  Ohio,  in  his 
speech  of  April  12  and  13,  1882,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life, 
and  every  year  for  thirty  years  have  sold  the  products 
of  the  farm.  When  manufacturers  were  fully  pro- 
tected and  flourishing,  I  have  never  seen  the  time  that 
judicious  agriculture  was  not  prosperous;  and  when 
manufacturing  under  "  revenue  '*  tariff  was  crippled  or 
broken  down  I  never  saw  agriculture  flourishing.  Is 
there  any  gentleman  in  this  House  who  has?  Some- 
times a  certain  product  maybe  in  demand  temporarily, 
but  the  uniform  rule  is  as  I  have  stated  it.  If  any 
member  has  seen  it  otherwise,  let  him  declare  it. 
[Applause.]  No;  the  real  and  permanent  industries 
of  a  people  are  always  inharmony  and  interdependence 
with  each  other.  Each  member  of  a  community  prof- 
its by  an  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  whole 
body.  That  advantage  is  increased  and  multiplied  by 
every  increase  in  the  diversity  of  employments.  The 
farming  interest  above  every  other  is  benefited  by  this 
diversity,  which  saves  the  necessity  of  carrying  bulky 
products  to  a  distant  market;  for  every  intelligent 
farmer  knows  that  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  go  to 
market  must,  in  some  way,  pay  the  cost  of  going,  and 
that  the  very  first  of  all  the  charges  paid,  by  labor  or 
by  hand,  is  that  for  transportation. 

But  Mr.  Mongredien  says,  in  his  Cobden  Club 
pamphlet,  "  The  farmer  neither  receives  nor  seeks  leg- 
islative protection.'"  False  again.  He  does  both.  The 
farmer  has  carefully  and  intelligently  studied  this 
question,  not  merely  by  theories  of  bookmen,  but  in 
the  school  of  practical  affairs.  He  asks,  and  has  re- 
ceived, fair  protection  for  his  industries.  It  is  just  that 
he  should,  for  many  agricultural  pi-oducts  are  produced 
in  other  countries  by  pauper  labor,  against  which  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  outrage  that  the  American  farmer 
should  be  forced  to  compete.  Surely  this  English 
teacher  could  not  beignoraut  of  the  fact  that  protective 
duties  are  imposedon  all  the  leading  agricultural  prod- 
ucts where  protection  is  practicable.  American  farmers 
know  that  these  duties  were  laid  to  protect  these  articles 
in  the  home  market,  which  consumes  nearly  92  per  cent 
of  all  the  products  of  the  farm- 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  full  catalogue  of  all 
these  products  and  the  duty  on  each,  but  I  mention 
enough,  taken  from  our  tariff  list,  to  show  hoW  care- 
fully the  interests  of  the  farmer  have  been  considered. 
The  duty  on  Indian  corn  is  10  cents  a  bushel ;  on  wheat, 
20  cents  a  bushel;  oats,  10  cents  a  bushel;  barley,  15 
cents  a  bushel ;  rye,  15  cents  a  bushel ;  peas  and  beans, 
10  to  20  percent;  potatoes,  15  cents  a  bushel;  butter, 
4  cents  a  pound;  cheese,  4  cents  a  pound ;  poultry,  10 
per  cent;  sugar,  2  to  5  cents  per  pound;  leaf -tobacco, 
35  cents  a  pound;  manufactured  tobacco,  50  cents  a 
pound;  beef  and  pork,  1  cent  a  pound;  mutton,  10 
cents  a  pound;  hay,  20  per  cent;  on  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, except  for  breeding  purposes,  20  per  cent,  but 
those  for  breeding  purposes  admitted  free  in  the  in- 
terest of  farming  and  stock-raising ;  wool,  from  10  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  with  from  10  to  12  per  cent  added. 

Not  only  is  his  interest  thus  protected,  but  the 
farmer  knows  well  that  the  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turer benefits  him  still  more.  He  knows  that  when 
the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  various  kinds 
are  active  and  flourishing,  that  there  is  always,  a 
demand  for  all  the  variety  of  his  products  in  the  home 
market.  He  understands  that  the  product  or  price  of 
the  great  staples  of  wheat  and  corn  a  part  of  which 
may  be  exported,  are  no  measure  of  the  benefit  to  him 
of  a  home  market  which  consumes  at  ready  prices  the 
still  more  abundant  and  profitable  products  of  the 
form  which  cannot  reach  a  distant  or  foreign  market 


without  great  loss  and  many  of  them  not  at  all.  The 
vicinity  of  a  manufacturing  town  or  of  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  whether  it  be  a  rolling-mill,  furnace, 
or  factory,  not  only  at  once  raises  the  price  of  every 
foot  of  his  land,  but  gives  him  a  daily  market  for  the 
perishable  and  small  products  of  the  farm,  such  as 
fruit,  dairy  products,  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  veal, 
mutton,  hay,  straw,  fodder,  berries,  cord-wood,  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  articles,  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  which  no  absolute  record  can  ever 
find  its  place  in  a  national  balance-sheet,  and  these 
are  the  most  profitable  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Proofs    furnislied    by  a  suffering    Canadian 
Farmer. 

In  a  Canadian  paper,  1882,  appeared  the 
following  graphic  contrast  by  a  Canadian 
farmer  between  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
tected "Yankee"  farmer  and  his  own  un- 
protected condition: 

The  Yankee  farmer  rises  in  the  morning  tolerably 
refreshed.  True,  he  has  been  sleeping  on  a  bed,  the 
sheets,  blankets,  and  mattress  of  which  would  have 
been  taxed  60  to  180  per  cent  had  they  been  imported 
from  a  foreign  country.  But  they  are  home-made, 
.and  his  dreams  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  fi-ee- 
trade  bugbear  that  "  protection  raises  the  price  of  the 
home  manufactured  article  up  to  at  least  the  price 
of  the  imported  article  plus  the  imported  duty."  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells  and  other  agents  of  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester  manufacturers  once  tried  to  frighten  him 
with  this  bogy;  but  experience  has  taught  him  that 
it  is  only  a  make-believe.  There  is  an  import  duty  of 
eight  cents  a  yard  on  cotton-sheeting,  but  he  buys  it 
from  the  cotton  factory  in  his  market  town  at  seven 
cents  a  yard,  and  sees  enormous  quantities  of  it  going 
to  England  in  competition  with  free-trade  cotton,  to 
Canada,  to  South  America,  and  even  to  Australia. 
Moreover,  he  knsws  that  it  is  to  that  import  duty  ho 
owes  the  establishment  of  the  neighboring  cotton 
factory,  whose  operatives  consume  his  produce,  and 
give  him  a  profitable  home  market  for  rotation  crops. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  blankets  and  mattress;  indeed, 
he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  bed.  It  is  home-made; 
it  cost  him  if  any  thing  less  than  an  imported  article ; 
and  its  manufacture  has  given  employment  to  artisans 
who  buy  the  products  of  his  farm  almost  direct  from 
his  wagon.  He  proceeds  to  put  on  his  clothes,  nothing 
alarmed  because  there  is  a  neavy  import  duty  on 
foreign  tweed  .cloths,  felt  hats,  boots,  and  cotton 
shirts.  His  suit  from  head  to  foot  is  of  American 
make;  the  profits  of  its  manufacture  have  gone  to 
enrich  the  American  people,  and  he  thinks  this  is 
better  for  him  than  if  his  tweed  coat  had  come  from 
the  west  of  England,  his  hat  from  Nottingham,  his 
shirt  from  Manchester,  and  his  boots  from  Stockport. 
The  clock  tells  him  it  is  breakfast  time.  He  has  no 
hard  feelings  against  the  clock  merely  because  foreign 
clocks  are  taxed  35  percent;  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
minds him  of  the  clock  factories  of  Connecticut  and 
the  thousands  of  hands  to  whom  they  give  employ- 
ment, and  who  in  their  turn  give  a  market  and  an 
increased  value  to  every  adjacent  farm.  Breakfast 
over  —  by  the  way,  American  importers  bring  his  tea 
direct  from  China,  not  via  Montreal  or  London  — he 
takes  to  his  farm  implements.  Foreign  implements, 
such  as  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  forks,  rakes,  etc.,  are 
taxed  35  per  cent;  wooden  pails,  tubs,  churns,  etc.,  35 
per  cent,  and  plows,  harrows,  seed -sowers,  cultivators, 
mowers,  reapers,  threshing-machines,  etc.,  35  per  cent; 
and  in  1860,  when  the  battle  of  the  Morrill  tariff  was 
being  fought  in  Congress,  the  agents  of  the  great 
Bedford  and  Leicester  firms  predicted  that  an  import 
duty  on  their  goods  would  ruin  farming  in  the 
United  States,  He  has  discovered,  however,  that 
this  is  not  true.  Home  factories  have  sprung  up  . 
everywhere,  and  the  keen  competition  has  not  only 
kept  down  prices,  but  incited  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  mechanic,  so  that  Yankee  farm  im- 
plements have  become  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the 
world.  The  heavy  and  cumbrous  English  machines 
are  being  driven  from  the  foreign  markets  and  even 
from  the  English  market  itself,  which  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  has  invaded  with  great  success.  In  fact  when 
our  farmer  contemplates  the  amazing  growth  and  pro- 
portions of  this  Industry  it  occurs  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lish agents,  who  lobbied  and  even  bribed  politicians 
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and  newspapers  to  oppose  the  high  tariflF,  were  not 
actuated  bo  much  by  regard  for  the  condition  of  the 
Yankee  farmer  as  by  the  conBciouBnees  that  protection 
would  deprive  them  of  the  American  raarliet,  and  by 
the  fear  that  it  would  in  the  long  run  make  the  Yankee 
manufacturer  a  formidable  rival  in  other  markets. 
This  is  what  the  farmer  thinks  as  he  works  in  his  field 
and  about  his  barn-yard  during  the  forenoon.  lie  is 
startled  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  toot  of  the  dinner- 
horn,  and  sits  down  at  the  table  nothing  put  out  by 
the  reflection  that  tin  horns  of  foreign  make  are  taxed 
about  two  cents  each.  Neither  does  he  lose  his  appe- 
tite when  he  remembers  that  furniture,  such  as  the 
chair  he  is  sitting  on,  the  table  at  which  he  is  eating, 
and  the  dresser  where  the  dishes  are  stored,  is  taxed 
35  per  cent,  when  of  foreign  make.  This  duty  has 
helped  to  establish  hundreds  of  furniture  factories  and 
to  give  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  mechanics 
.  throughout  the  Union,  and  in  this  way  has  benefited 
him;  for  the  home  manufacturer  Is  everywhere  the 
farmer's  best  friend.  After  dinner  he  sets  out  for 
the  market  town,  and  as  he  journeys  thither  he  pities 
the  Canadian  farmer,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  to  dispose  of 
his  produce  to  the  middlemen,  that  stand  like  a  row 
of  tax  gatherers,  each  levying  his  tithe,  between  the 
Kannck  farmer  and  the  foreign  consumer.  He  won- 
ders, too,  does  this  old  Yankee  farmer,  how  the  Cana- 
dian farms  endure  wheat  and  barley  year  after  year, 
and  rejoices  that  protection  has  given  him  a  home 
market  to  which  he  can  supply  almost  every  variety  of 
crop.  He  is  following  this  train  of  thought  when  he 
enters  the  market  town  at  one  o'clock;  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  Canadian  farmer  is  deepened  as  he  sees 
troops  of  Canadian  operatives  returning  to  the  factories 
from  their  dinner.  "I  wonder,  "hecomraunes,  "if  the 
Kanuck  farmer  ever  sees  a  crowd  of  Yankee  operatives 
going  to  work  in  a  Canadian  factory?  Guess  not! 
Then  what  do  free-traders  mean  by  arguing  that  pro- 
tection, such  as  we  Yankees,  aie  cursed  with,  ruins 
industry,  while  free-trade,  with  which  the  Kanucka 
have  long  been  blessed,  builds  it  4ip  and  makes  a 
nation  great?  If  that  were  so  would  not  these  active 
little  French-Canadians  be  at  work  in  Montreal,  and 
would  not  our  Yankee  mechanics  be  pouring  over 
there  also?  How  is  it,  ye  free-trade  theorists,  that  the 
census  of  1870  showed  that  Canada,  with  4,000,000  of 
people,  had  sent  us  nearly  500,000,  or  one  eighth  of  her 
children?  And  how  is  it  that  the  Canadian  census  of 
1870  showed  that  we,  with  ten  times  4,000,000,  had  sent 
Canada  only  70,000  Yankees?"  By  this  time  he  has 
reached  the  store,  and  soon  disposes  of  his  wheat, 
tomatoes,  carrots,  potatoes,  etc.  With  the  money 
received  In  payment  he  makes  his  little  purchases,  and 
finds  no  small  consolation  in  knowing  that  almost 
every  dollar  he  pays  out  goes  to  home  industries. 
Outsiders  get  nothing  except  for  raw  articles  the  United 
States  can  not  produce,  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  "Even 
if  I  havetopay  a  little  more  for  some  of  my  purchases,  " 
he  says  to  himself,  "  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
money  will  be  kept  in  the  country,  and  paid  out  again 
for  the  produce  I  grow*  and  the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
I  raise."  He  thinks  this  over  as  he  travels  homeward, 
and  talks  protection  vs.  free-trade  with  his  sons  in  the 
evening.  One  of  them  works  in  the  town— Canada  has 
had  no  attractions  for  them.  "  You  boys  are  all  here,  " 
Bays  the  old  man,  "  and  I  guess  that  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  habitable  country,  protection  and 
all.  If  you  had  gone  to  Canada  or  England  and  were 
settled  there,  and  were  writing  over  for  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  join  you,  as  the  half  million 
Canadians  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English- 
men and  Irishmen  in  the  States  do,I  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  something  was  wrong.  But  here  we  are, 
drawing  thousands  of  emigl-ants  every  year  from  free- 
trade  countries,  while  retaining  our  own  folks  at  home ; 
flaying  ofl  our  war  debt  rapidly,  and  getting  our  bonds 
nto  our  own  hands;  exporting  $300,000,000  a  year 
more  than  we  import;  developing  ourhome industries, 
pushing  our  foreign  trade,  and  going  ahead  like 
thunder,  in  spite  of  panics  and  bad  politics— boys,  I 
guess  we've  every  reason  to  thank  God." 

CoDTincine;  fig^ures  of  Representative  Goff  of 
West   Virginia. 

In  a  speech,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
resentatives,  April  27,  1888,  Represen- 
tative Nathan  Goff  said: 


In  1860  the  value  of  our  real  estate  was  $6,973,- 
006,049;  in  1880  it  was  $1.^,036,512,952,  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  In  1860  we  had  in  the  United 
States  163,110,720  acres  of  improved  land,  while  in 
1880  we  had  287,211,845  acres,  an  increase  of  76  per 
cent.  In  1860  our  farms  were  valued  at  $3,200,000,000; 
in  1880  at  $10,197,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  300  per 
cent.  In  1860  our  farmers  raised  173,104,924  bushels 
of  wheat  —  in  tariff-for- revenue  times— and  found 
comparatively  a  poor  market  for  it;  while  in  1880  they 
raised  498,549,868  bushels  of  wheat  — in  protective- 
tariff  times  —  and  every  peck  of  it  was  in  demand  at  a 
good  price.  In  18G0  they  produced  838,794,742  bushels 
of  corn,  while  in  1880  they  raised  of  corn  1,717,434,543 
bushels.  These  figures  relative  to  our  grain  are  actu- 
ally bewildering — an  increase  exceeding  the  entire 
production  of  1860.  A  magnificent  showing  for  our 
agriculturists.  And  they  had  a  splendid  home  market 
for  it.  Destroy  that  market  and  where  will  they  sell? 
Foreign  countries  bought  all  they  wanted,  all  they 
needed  of  us,  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  of  our  crops. 

They  did  not  buy  because  we  had  to  sell,  but 
because  they  were  hungry.  We  sold  the  greater  part 
of  that  small  per  cent,  to  England.  She  is  peculiarly 
situated,  a  manufacturing  hive.  Her  agriculturists 
can  not  feed  her  artisans.  England  must  go  abroad 
for  food.  Providing  for  the  future,  she  has  lately  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  in  constructing  railroads  to 
the  interior  wheat  fields  of  India,  where  the  soil  is 
rich  beyond  description,  and  where  labor  is  satisfied 
with  8  cents  a  day.  This  is  the  competition  the 
American  farmer  would  meet  with  abroad;  this  is  the 
competition  that  regulates  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liver- 
pool. Our  farmers  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  they 
realize  that  the  market  for  their  surplus  productions 
is  not  on  the  sea,  competing  with  India,  with  Russia, 
with  Australia,  but  is  at  home  supplying  our  protected 
industries. 

In  1860  we  produced  5,056,383  hales  of  cotton,  and 
in  1880,  7,110,717,  an  increase  of,  say,  41  per  cent.; 
and  still  those  who  live  where  cotton  was  king  want 
to  go  back  to.<the  old  regime.  They  remind  us  of 
those  eminently  respectable  people  mentioned  in 
English  history  who  *' would  rather  die  on  precedent 
than  live  on  innovation." 

In  1860  we  manufactured  of  cotton  goods  to  the 
value  of  $115,681,774,  while  in  1880  we  manufactured 
of  the  same  articles  to  the  value  of  $210,950,383,  an 
increase  of,  say,  82  percent. 

In  1860  we  manufactured  of  woolen  goods  to  the 
value  of  $61,894,986,  while  in  1880  like  manufactures 
had  grown  to  the  value  of  $267,699,504,  an  increase  of 
$205,804,518  — of,  say,  333  per  cent. 

In  1860  we  produced  60,264,913  pounds  of  wool, 
while  in  1880  we  chpped  240,213,817  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  179,948,904  pounds  — of,  say,  298  per  cent.— 
and  all  woolen  goods  cheaper  and  better  than  ever 
before.  And  still  wool,  by  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, goes  on  the  free-list. 

In  1860  we  mined  and  consumed  15,173,409  tons  of 
coal;  in  1880  we  used  79,505,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
427  per  cent.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  labor  employed  in  mining  and  using  that 
coal,  in  opening  the  mines,  in  building  railroads  to 
them,  in  digging  iron  ore,  making  it  into  rails  for  the 
roads  and  the  mines,  in  making  chains,  picks,  cars, 
engines,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  remember  that  all  those  so 
laboring  were  utilizing  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
hats,  boots,  and  other  articles  manufactured  at  our 
protected  establishments,  and  they  in  turn  were  con- 
suming the  coal  so  mined,  and  all  were  making 
a  market  for  the  products  of  our  farms. 

In  1860  we  made  only  987,559  tons  of  pig  iron ,  while 
in  1880  we  made  3,835,191  tons.  In  1860  we  made 
235,107  tons  of  railroad  rails,  and  in  1S80  we  made 
1,208,392  tons.  Yet  still  we  import  large  quantities 
from  abroad.  In  this  land  of  rich  ores,  coal,  and 
limestone,  with  willing,  expert  labor,  we  ought  to 
make  It  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
American  market  given  to  American  labor. 

In  1860  our  grand  aggregate  of  national  wealth  was 
$16,159,616,068,  while  in  1880  it  was  $43,642,000,000, 
the  increase  alone  nearly  twice  as  much  as  had  been 
accumulated  from  the  time  the  continent  was  dis- 
covered down  to  1860,  as  much  twice  over  In  twenty 
years  of  Republican  protection  as  in  the  preceding 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.  And  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  this  has  been  accomplished  under  **  viciouii 
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inequitable,  and  illogical "  laws,  if  President  Cleve- 
land is  right— all  this  magical  change  produced  with- 
out Mr.  Chairman  Mills's  *'free  raw  material."  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  cry  for  "free  raw  material"  is  a 
delusion,  a  miserable  aham ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
'  the  sense  it  has  been  used  in  this  discussion.  Out  in 
West  Vii-ginia,  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  away 
from  railroads,  Inaccessible  to-day,  in  our  primeval 
forests,  we  have  mountains  of  timber,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, and  coal.  It  is  "  raw  material "  now,  as  it  was 
a  thousand  years  ago. 

Our  people,  and  your  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
constructing  railroads  into  those  forests,  into  that  land 
of  wondrous  mineral  wealth,  are  opening  up  mines, 
building  furnaces,  conquering  the  wilderness.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  virtue  of  a  protective  tariff.  The 
coal  in  our  mountains,  before  the  mine  is  opened,  is 
"raw  material;"  at  the  mine's  opening,  on  the  cars, 
or  in  the  barge,  it  is  the  miner's  finished  product. 
The  ore  dug  from  the  "hole  in  the  ground  is  the 
ore-miner's  finished  product,  the  result  of  his  labor, 
of  brawn  and  sweat,  and  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  is  the  rice  and  sugar  from  our  plantations  or 
the  finished  articles  from  our  mills.  The  tree  in  the 
forest  is  the  "raw  material"  of  the  lumberman,  and 
when  his  capital  and  labor  cuts  it  into  logs  it  is  then 
his  finished  product,  and  becomes  the  sawyer's  "  raw 
material."  The  sawyer  runs  it  into  lumber  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our  various  consumers,  and  it  is  still 
"  raw  material,"  until  from  the  hands  of  our  skilled 
laborers  and  expert  toilers,  it  becomes,  in  desk,  in 
chair,  in  house,  in  car,  in  many  useful  utensils  and 
numerous  objects  of  beauty  and  of  art,  the  finished 
(      product  of  our  wonderful  industries. 

The  wool  as  clipped  from  our  flocks  is  not  raw 
material  — it  is  the  farmer's  finished  product;  and  un- 
less I  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  the  farmers  in- 
tend that  it  shall  be  protected.  The  bill  Tjnder 
consideration  places  it  on  the  free-list;  President 
Cleveland  so  advises;  the  Democratic  majority  in  this 
House  agrees  with  him.  To  do  so  will  destroy  the 
wool  industry  of  this  nation,  which  is  the  sixth  in 
order  of  value  of  our  agricultural  products  —  those  ex- 
celling being  corn,  hay,  wheat,  cotton,  and  oats.  Aus- 
tralia is  the  only  country  in  the  world  excelling  us  in 
the  quantity  of  wool  produced — and  with  that  coun- 
try must  our  farmers  compete  if  wool  goes  on  the 
free-list — and  in  that  country  labor  receives  and  is  satis- 
fied with  8  cents  per  day.  W'ever  by  my  vote  shall  the 
American  farmer,  shall  the  flock-masters  of  the  Union 
be  placed  on  that  level,  be  brought  to  that  degrada- 
tion.    [Applause.] 

Already,  eiace  the  agitation  of  this  question,  since 
the  effort  made  to  pass  the  "  Morrison  liorizontal  re- 
duction bill"  in  the  Porty-eighth  Congress,  has  this 
great  industry  been  seriously  injured.  In  1883  our 
flocks,  encouraged  by  the  tariff  of  1867,  numbered 
over  50,000,000  sheep  and  produced  of  wool  308,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1887  the  number  of  sheep  had  been 
reduced  to  about  45,000,000,  and  the  product  in  pounds 
in  the  same  proportion.  We  should  restore  the  duty 
of  1867,  increasing  it  where  necessary,  and  stimu- 
late this  industry  so  essential  to  our  prosperity  as  a 
people,  our  independence  as  a  nation,  and  not  entirely 
eradicate  it,  as  we  will  do  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Plain  proofs  by  Edivard  P.  Noyes  —  an  Amer- 
ican mechanic. 

Edward  P.  Koyes,  a  sensible  American 
mechanic,  writes  from  Gardner,  Aug.  18, 
1888,  to  the  Boston  Journal: 

When  the  Republican  Party  guided  the  ship  of 
State  out  from  the  mists  and  fogs  of  free  trade  and 
into  the  sunshine  of  protection,  every  thing  seemed  to 
go  forward  with  a  bound.  The  farmer  beheld  his  home 
market  rapidly  increasing,  and  felt  that  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  old  methods  must  be  dis- 
carded and  new  o^es  adopted.  Mechanical  ingenuity, 
encouraged  largely  by  protection,  invented  and  placed 
in  the  farmer's  hands  wonderful  machines  with  which 
,.  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  his  crops.  Mechanical 
industries,  feeling  the  influence  of  the  new  movement, 
developed  with  wonderful  rapidity.  New  shops,  new 
factories,  new  towns  and  even  new  cities  sprang  into 
existence.  The  country  was  gridironed  with  railroads 
to  accommodate  this  enormous  traflic,  opening  up  at 
the  same  time  navf  fields  for  the  farmer  and  giving  bim 


unequalled  facilities  for  marketing  his  crops.  Millions 
of  the  people  from  other  lands,  attracted  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  experiment,  came  here,  built  homes  for 
themselves  and  joined  the  grand  army  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Our  prosperity  and  development  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  country  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  until  to-day  we  stand  at 
the  head  in  every  thing  that  makes  a  nation  good 
and  great.  All  this  is  due  more  to  protection  than 
any  thing  else,  which,  in  addition  to  the  rest,  has 
built  up  for  the  farmer  a  home  market  that  is  worth 
more  to  him  than  all  the  markets  of  the  world  put 
together. 

/    Protection  protects  and  does  not  rob. 

Pray,  is  this  the  way  protection  robs  the  farmer? 
Obliged  to  go  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for  his  pro- 
ducts ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  When  the  crop  of  bread- 
stuffs  is  short  in  Europe  they  come  to  buy  of  us,  and 
after  the  home  market  has  been  supplied  what  little 
remains  is  sold  to  them.  Let  us  not  indulge  in  the 
idea,  either,  that  the  people  of  Europe  do  this  to  help 
the  farmer,  but  rather  to  help  themselves.  They 
never  pay  out  a  cent  to  us  unless  obliged  to  do  so. 
Protection  has  developed  all  of  our  industries,  and 
made  the  home  market  so  good  that  nearly  all  the 
farmer's  products  are  consumed  at  home.  Even  Mr. 
Mills  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that  but  about  8  per 
cent  of  our  agricultural  products  seeks  a  foreign  market. 
Now  if  the  millions  we  annually  pay  out  to  foreign 
inanufacturers  were  paid  out  to  our  own  this  8  per 
cent  would  be  consumed  at  home.  Let  me  illustrate. 
In  1883  Congress  reduced  the  duty  on  certain  lines  of 
woolen  goods.  The  result  was  that  many  were  thrown 
entirely  out  of  employment,  others  were  only  kept 
partially  employed,  while  the  wages  of  all  were  re- 
duced from  20  to  25  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  Eng- 
lish factories  weie  kept  running  night  and  day  to  fill 
American  orders,  and  in  the  meantime  the  retail  price 
of  these  goods  has  remained  about  the  same.  Now  if 
instead  of  continually  cutting  down  the  duties,  we 
raised  them  high  enough  to  keep  others  out  of  our 
markets,  an  additional  army  of  workers  would  then 
be  needed,  who  would  consume  all  that  the  farmer 
could  possibly  produce.  Free  trade  would  indetd 
oblige  the  farmer  to  seek  a  foreign  market.  Protection 
would  provide  him  with  a  better  one  at  home. 

Meclianlcs  and  Farmers  on  the  same  footing;. 

Compelled  to  buy  in  the  dearest,  market?  He  is 
simply  obliged  to  buy  in  the  same'  market  we  ine- 
chanics  do.  And  why  not?  We  buy  his  products; 
let  him  buy  ours.  That  our  market  is  the  dearest  I 
deny.  I  contend  that  the  things  the  ordinary  fd,rmer 
or  mechanic  uses  are  as  cheap  here  as  in  England. 
Meat  is,  considerably  cheaper.  Breadstuffs  must  be 
the  same  in  both  countries,  for  their  doctrine  is  that 
Liverpool  quotations  determine  the  price.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  they  are  cheaper  here.  The  fact 
that  American  cottons  and  woolens  are  found  in  foreign 
markets,  side  by  side  with  English  goods,  goes  to 
show  that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  the  price. 
The  fact  is,  manufactured  goods  are  cheaper  in  this 
country.  Even  importers  are  beginning  to  admit  that 
the  American  manufacturer  is  fast  becoming  a  danger- 
ous rival,  and  if  our  Government  would  give  the 
same  encouragement  to  our  shipping  interests  that 
other  countries  give  to  theirs,  we  could  give  foreign 
nations  all  the  competition  they  desired. 

Decreased  prices  for  protected  manufactures 
—  a  case  in  point. 

I  will  instance  a  case  in  point.  A  few,  years  ago 
satteens  retailed  here  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  yard. 
They  were  imported  from  France.  As  there  was  a 
heavy  duty  on  them,  American  manufacturers  felt  en- 
couraged to  go  into  the  business,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  price  had  dropped  to  45  cents.  In  1884  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  importers  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrison,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  asking  that  the  duty  might  be 
removed  or  reduced,  and  complaining  that  American 
manufacturers  were  putting  satteens  upon  the  market 
at  111  cents  per  yard  that  could  not  be  imported  for 
less  than  18  cents,  thus  admitting  that  we  had  beaten  the 
Frenchman  over  6  cents  per  yard.  Tiiis  was  too  much 
prosperity  for  the  Democracy,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship pf  Mr.  Morrison  they  voted  alhiost  solidly  to  pro- 
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tect  the  importer  rather  than  the  manufacturer;  voted 
to  protect  an  interest  which,  although  probably  legiti- 
mate, gives  employment  to  but  few  men,  adda  not 
one  dollar  to  the  value  of  the  goods  it  handles,  but 
which  does  manage  somehow  to  extract  as  many  profits 
as  poBBible  out  of  them,  thus  making  the  cost  greater 
to  the  consumer.  Fortunately  the  Morrison  tariff  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law.  American  satteens  are  still  at 
the  head,  and  the  price,  which  seven  years  ago  was  75 
cents  per  yard,  is  now  about  30  cents.  The  Democratic 
party  would  protect  the  importer.  The  Republican 
party  wouldprotect  the  manufacturer.  The  real  differ- 
ence in  the  two  policies  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  remembei'ed  that  where  the  importer  gives 
employment  to  one  man  the  manufacturer  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  hundred.  Verily,  what  a  magnificent 
robber  the  American  manufacturer  has  become ! 

The  Free-Traders'  programme  to  rob  the 
farmers. 

Now  let  us  see  how  they  propose  to  help  the  farmer. 
By  removing  the  duty  from  nearly  every  thing  the 
farmer  raises,  thus  compelling  him  to  share  his  valu- 
able home-market  with  the  Canadian  farmer.  By 
making  wool  free,  and  thus  bringing  him  into  direct 
competition  with  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Curtis  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  latest  editorials,  that  free  wool  is  a 
necessity  with  us,  as  we  annually  consume  600,000,000 
pounds,  and  don't  produce  half  that  quantity.  This 
must  be  a  wild  estimate,  because  only  five  years  ago 
we  produced  325,000,000  pounds,  which  was  within 
eleven  per  cent  of  our  consumption.  Workingmen's 
clothing,  blankets,  flannels,  etc.,  were  then  as  cheap 
as  they  are  now.  At  that  time,  at  the  soUcitation  of 
the  free  traders  and  importers,  —  the  people  never 
asked  for  it,  —  Congress  reduced  the  duty  on  wools, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  cripple  the  home  manufact- 
urer and  benefit  the  foreign  manufacturer  correspond- 
ingly, by  increasing  importations.  In  one  year  the 
number  of  our  sheep  was  diminished  6,000,000.  In 
1883  we  imported  but  eleven  per  cent  of  our  wools. 
Last  year  we  imported  over  thirty  per  cenU  Then  we 
were  becoming  year  by  year  more  independent  of 
foreign  wool  growers.  Now  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  them,  and  nobody  except 
Importers  and  foreign  interests  has  been  benefited.  If 
this  is  the  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  free  wool?  If  this  is  the  way 
they  propose  to  help  the  farmer,  what  would  they  do 
if  they  wished  to  harm  him? 


PART  11. 

The  TTestern  Farmer  aud  Southern 
Planter  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
Farmer  benefited  hy  the  Protective 
Tariff— Mr.  Blaine's  proofs. 

In  his  speech  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Aug.  23, 
1888,  Mr.  Blaine,  after  proving  the  prosper- 
ity, as  shown  by  the  savings  of  the  protected 
American  wage-laborer  [see  Chapter  VI.]  in 
the  Eastern  States,  as  compared  with  the 
savings  of  the  unprotected  British  working- 
man,  proceeded  to  say: 

Prosperity  of  the  "Western  Agricultural 
States  under  Protection. 

Bat  the  Democratic  advocate  of  free  trade  thinks 
that  he  can  escape  from  the  crushing  force  of  these 
figures  by  his  favorite  cry  that  these  earnings  of  the 
laboring  man  in  New  York  and  New  England  have 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  States 
in  the  West.  I  first  answer  that  manufactures  are  so 
rapidly  spreading  that  there  are  no  longer  agricultural 
States  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  a 
generation  ago.  Under  a  probective  tariff  manufac- 
tures are  springing  up  everywhere,  aud  already  some 
States  in  the  "VVust  —  notably  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois —  have  an  annuiil  product  from  manufactures 
mcunting  high  up  into  the  millions.    But,  secondly,  I 


answer  that  I  have  no  need  to  interpose  the  manufaC' 
turing  interests  in  stating  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  For  in  twenty  years  of  protective 
tariff  wealth  has  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio  in  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  West  than  in  seven  manu- 
facturing States  which  I  have  adduced  in  the  East. 
In  1860,  for  instance,  the  six  Western  States  of  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  had  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
(2,500,000),  and  an  aggregate  wealth  by  the  census  of 
1860  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars 
($870,000,000).  To-day  they  have  a  population  of  per- 
haps  eleven  millions  (11,000,000),  the  equal  of  New 
England.  We  cannot  give  the  statistics  of  aggregate 
wealth  either  in  the  West  or  the  East  later  than  the 
census  of  1880;  but  in  the  twenty  years  between  1860 
and  1880  these  six  Western  States  had  increased  their 
aggregate  wealth  from  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  ($870,000,000)  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  ($6,375,000,000),  an  increase 
of  more  than  seven-fold.  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land had  three  times  the  population  of  these  Western 
States  in  1860,  with  an  aggregate  wealth  of  thirty- 
seven  hundred  millions  ($3,700,000,000).  To-day  the 
population  of  these  States  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Western  States,  while  their  wealth  in  the  twenty  years 
between  1860  and  1880  increased  only  three-fold, 
amounting  in  1880  to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  millions  ($11,286,000,000).  The  ratio  of 
development  between  the  manufacturing  States  of  New 
York  and  New  England  has,  therefore,  not  been  half 
so  rapid  as  that  of  the  six  agricultural  States  which  I 
have  named.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  same 
amount  of  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  wage- workers ;  but 
they  have,  in  great  and  flourishing  cities,  in  long  lines 
of  railways,  in  improved  farms,  in  the  increased 
values  in  great  cities,  in  new  towns,  in  the  prodi- 
gious products  of  grain,  in  the  countless  flocia  and 
herds,  an  increase  of  agricultural  wealth  to  which  the 
expense  of  the  Western  farmer  under  a  revenue  tariff 
bears  so  slight  a  comparison  that  it  can  hardly  be 
stated. 

Prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  under 
the  Kepublican  Tariff. 

Lastly,  the  objection  to  the  conclusions  I  present 
comes  from  the  Southern  Democrat,  who,  forgetting 
the  interests  of  his  section,  ie  urging  the  revival  of 
free  trade.  He  considers  that  the  South  has  been 
robbed  for  the  henefi,t  of  the  North;  and,  hugging  this 
monstrous  delusion,  he  strives  to  place  the  Union 
hack  under  the  old  free-trade  systems  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.  Yet  the  beneficent  effect  of  a  protec- 
tivje  tariff  can  be  even  better  illustrated  by  the  recent 
history  and  development  of  the  South  than  by  the 
progress  of  the  North.  By  the  census  of  1860,  seventy- 
one  years  afterthe  Federal  Government  wasorganized, 
the  Southern  States,  or,  to  describe  them  more  accu- 
rately, the  slave-holding  States  of  the  Union,  had 
acquired  property  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($6,800,- 
000,000).  One-third  of  this  total  amount,  or  certainly 
over  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($2,000,000,000), 
was  reckoned  as  the  value  of  the  negro  slaves.  Eleven 
of  these  States  went  into  rebellion,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  had  lost  the  institution  of  slavery,  with  all  of  its 
assured  money  value.  They  had  used  up  four  annual 
crops  for  war  purposes.  They  had  lost  alk'their  ready 
money  and  their  stocks.  They  had  lost  a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  of  the  youth  of  their  land,  and  had  disabled  as 
many  more.  They  had  subjected  all  their  fair  and 
blooming  section  to  the  blighting  and  devastating 
influence  of  the  sword  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  Seven 
Years'  War  had  inflicted  on  Prussia,  or  the  Napoleonic 
struggles  had  on  France.  Coming  out  of  the  war  in 
1865  defeated,  discouraged,  almost  destroyed,  the 
Southern  people  set  to  work  under  the  influence  of 
the  protective  system,  made  good  the  two  thousand 
million  dollars  ($2,000,000,000)  which  they  had  lost  in 
slaves,  repaired  the  ravages  and  damages  of  war,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years  they  had  acquired, 
by  the  census  of  1880,  twenty-one  hundred  million 
dollars  ($2,100,000^)00)  of  property  more  than  they  had 
possessed  by  the  census  of  1860.  If  the  financial  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  South  could  be  ascertained 
to-day,  they  would  be  found  to  have  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  as  much  property  as  they  had  on  that 
direful  day  when  they  rashly  fired  on  Sumter, 
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PART    III. 

Some  of-  the  existing  duties  that 
protect  the  farmer— Free  Trade  per- 
centage tricks  to  mislead  him. 

Should  any  farmer  be  foolish  enough  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  protected  by  the  pres- 
ent Republican  Protective  Tariff,  let  him 
glance  at  the  following  list  of  dutiable  arti- 
cles, vpith  amount  of  duty  appended,  on  some 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  an&  then  ask 
himself  how  he  would  feel  in  the  event  of 
the  anti-protective  Mills  bill  becoming  a 
law? 

Animals,  live,  20  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 

Hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Butter,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Lard,  2  cents  per  pound. 

"Wlieat,  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye  and  barley,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  bulled,  one-half  cent  per 
pound. 

Barley  malt,  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Indian  corn  or  maize,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Cornmeal,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Oatmeal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Rye  flour,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat  flour,  20  per  centmn  ad  valorem. 

Potato  or  corn  starch,  2  cents  per  pound;  rice 
starch,  2^  cents  per  pound;  other  starch,  2^  cents  per 
pound. 

Rice,  cleaned,  2\  cents  per  pound;  uncleaned,  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  20  per  centum. 

Hay,  $2  per  ton. 

Honey,  20  cents  per  gallon. 

Hops,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  20  per  centum. 

Pickles  and  sauces,  35  per  centum. 

Potatoes,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Vegetables,  10  per  centum. 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved,  30  per  centum. 

Vinegar,  7^  cents  per  gallon. 

Raisins,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Tlie  **  Seven  '*   Percentage  trick  of  the  Free 
Traders. 

The  disingenuous  pretence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Free  Traders  that  this  is  not  a  contest 
of  principle  but -only  of  "seven  per  cent" 
reduction  in  tariff  rates  is  well  exposed  by 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  thus : 

The  most  deceptive  misrepresentation  of  the  Free 
Trade  organs  in  regard  to  the  Mills  bill  is  that  which 
asserts  that  the  bill  only  proposes  an  average  reduction 
of  7  per  cent  in  the  whole  dutiable  list,  from  47  to  40 
per  cent,  and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  very  iiy urious 
to  the  industries  of  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  take  ten 
leading  articles  on  the  tariff  list,  and  show  how  they 
are  affected  by  the  Mills  bill  and  its  alleged  "  average 
reduction  "  of  7  per  cent  as  follows : 

Present  Duty.  Mills  Bill.       Reduced 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.        Per  cent. 

"Wool 55  free 

Salt 40  free 

Sugar 82  68                         14 

Rice 100  100 

Lumber 17  free 

Tinplates &4  free 

Hemp  and  flax..    20  free 

American  fruit.    3''  free 

Cutlery 35  35                           - 

Earthenware ...    55  40                      15 

Average 47.3  on  10  articles.  60^  on  4  articles.  7^ 

24.3  on  10  articles. 


This  list  contains  articles  that  the  Mills  bill  puts  on 
the  free  list,  that  it  allows  to  remain  as  they  are,  and 
that  it  reduces,  and  is  a  fair  and  illustrativo  selection 
of  the  whole.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  average 
duty  on  the  ten  ai'ticles  is  47  per  cent  and  a  fraction, 
just  what  the  Democratic  Free  Traders  claim.  If  the 
Mills  bill  passes,  the  new  dutiable  list  will  contain  only 
four  of  these  articles,  sugar,  rice,  cutlery,  and  earthen- 
ware, the  average  reduction  on  which,  as  shown  by 
our  table,  is  7  per  cent  and  a  fraction,  just  the  reduc- 
tion claimed  by  Cleveland,  Mills  &  Co.  The  fair  way 
to  strike  the  average  would  be  on  the  ten  articles  in 
both  cases,  and  that  would  make  the  average  of  the 
present  tariff  47  per  cent,  and  of  the  Mills  bill  24  per 
cent,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  bill 
shows,  as  we  have  stated  heretofore,  that  the  reduction, 
based  upon  all  the  articles  that  have  been  free-listed, 
is  just  about  23  per  cent. 

The  Philadelphia  ^oriA  American,  replying 
to  the  Free  Trade  Philadelphia  TimeSy  further 
ventilates  the  percentage  tricks  of  the  Free 
Traders  as  follows : 

In  order  to  give  the  right  a  chance  to  prevail,  will 
the  Times  kindly  state  how  it  figured  out  that  42.49 
per  cent  business?  When  a  Free-Trade  Democrat  re- 
echoes that  42.49  per  cent  story,  and  is  asked  to  explain 
what  he  means,  he  colors  up  and  refers  you  to  the 
Times,  and  then  when  the  Free  Trade  mathemat- 
ical machine  is  called  upon,  it  blushes  not,  neither  does 
it  reply,  but  goes  on  grinding  out  the  same  old  false- 
hood. One  Free  Trader  called  upon  did  make  an  effort 
to  answer  the  question,  and  here  is  his  example : 

Articles.  Duty. 

1 30  per  cent. 

1 35  percent. 

1 '. . .  .40  per  cent. 

1 50  percent. 

1 60  per  cent. 

5   Total 215  per  cent. 

215  divided  by  5  equals  43  per  cent. 

*'  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  result  of  your  cal- 
culation simply  shows  the  duty  remaining  on  the 
articles  that  are  not  on  the  free  list-'  " 

*'  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  all  were  placed  on  the  free  list 
excepting  the  last  of  the  five  articles  which  has  60  per 
cent,  would  you  strike  your  average  as  follows:  60 
divided  by  1  equals  60  per  cent?  " 

"  That  is  correct." 

"  Well,  how  about  all  the  articles  that  are  placed  on 
the  free  list?  '* 

"  Oh !  it  is  Free  Trade  so  far  as  they  are  concerned." 

"  Well,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  wages,  and  it  was  your 
lot  to  be  numbered  with  those  on  the  free  list  —  those 
who  received  nothing  —  would  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know  that  the  other  fellows  got  43  per  cent  or 
60  per  cent  ?  " 

'*  Can't  say  that  it  would." 

"  Then  what  sense  is  there  in  talking  about  an  aver- 
age in  which  you  do  not  share?  " 

"I  must  admit,  not  much." 

"Now,  suppose  there  were  ten  industries  before 
the  Mills  Bill  tried  to  kill  them  ofl,  and  that  they  were 
protected  by  duties  as  follows : 


Industries.  Duties. 

1 30  per  cent. 

1 35  per  cent. 

1 40  per  cent. 

1 50  per  cent. 

1 60  per  cent. 

1 30  per  cent. 


Industries.  Duties. 

1 35  per  cent. 

I ; . . .  40  per  cent. 

1 50  per  cent. 

1 60  per  cent. 

10     Total 430  per  cent. 

"430  divided  by  10  equals  43  per  cent.  The  Milts 
Bill  comes  along,  strikes  off  the  duty  on  the  first  five 
industries,  and  allows  it  to  remain  on  the  last  five. 
What  would  be  the  true  and  honest  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  per  cent  of  duty  remaining?  It  would  be 
as  follows : 


Articles.  Duties. 

1 ,  0  per  cent. 

1 0  per  cent. 

1 0  per  cent. 

1 0  per  cent. 

1 0  per  cent. 

1 35  per  cent. 


Articles. 

1 

1 

1. 


Duties. 
30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
1 60  per  cent. 

10    Total lil5  per  cent. 
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"  215  divided  by  10  equals  21.5  per  cent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  8in  of  the  greatest  magnitude  that  men  who  set 
themselves  up  as  public  teachers  will  resort  to  tricky 
arithmetic  when  the  livelihood  and  happiness  of  this 
great  nation  of  workers  arc  at  stake.  The  arithmetic 
in  both  of  the  examples  is  impracticable,  for  in  neither 
case  does  it  protect  the  industries  which  the  Free 
Trade  Mills  bill  opens  to  Free  Trade  competition.  No 
matter  what  the  arithmetic  makes  the  average,  the  in- 
dustries killed  by  the  Mills  bill  do  not  share  in  that 
average. 

**  When  the  Mills  bill  throws  you  out  of  work  and 
out  of  wages,  and  your  children  are  crying  for  bread, 
precious  comfort  it  will  give  you  to  learn  that  your 
neighbor  over  the  way  is  feeding  his  children  with  a 
big  percentage  of  ham  and  eggs." 


PART   IV. 

Increase  in  Farms,  Farm  Acreage?  Farm 
Talues,  Production  and  Prices  of  Farm 
Products,  and  Decrease  in  Prices  of  all 
the  Farmer  "wants  to  Buy— Decline  of 
Agriculture  in  Free-Trade  England. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April 
29,  1884,  Hon.  Frank  Hiscock  of  New  York 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  proved  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  American  farm  production 
and  the  advancement  in  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts under  the  Republican  American  pro- 
tective system.     Said  he:  — 

The  enlargement  of  production  since  1860,  from 
the  increase  of  agricultural  machinery,  from  the  stimu- 
lus to  home  consumption  by  extension  of  manufac- 
tures and  greater  ability  to  consume  largely  through 
high  wages  of  labor,  is  a  wonder  to  Americana  as  well 
as  to  the  world  at  large,  and  from  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor  it  would  seem  to  be  unknown 
to  several  participants  in  this  discussion. 

Increase  in   farms,  farm-areas,  and   produc- 
tion, 1860  to  1880. 

The  increase  in  farms  and  farm-areas  from  1860 
to  1880  is  as  follows  ; 


Number 

Acres  improved 
Total  acres  .... 


2,044,077 
163,110,720 
407,212,538 


4,008,907 
284,771,042 
536,081,835 


Production  has  increased  In  far  greater  ratio  than 
farms  or  acreage.  Corn  advanced  from  a  product  of 
838,792,742  to  1,764,591,676,  or  109  per  cent;  wheat, 
from  173,104,924  to  459,483,137  bushels, or  165  per  cnnt; 
all  cereals  taken  together,  from  1,239,039,439  to  2,697,- 
580,229  bushels,  or  118  per  cent.  Cotton,  in  1860,  had 
reached  an  unprecedented  production  with  a  rapidity 
that  had  been  phenomenal.  The  crop  of  1859  amounted 
to  4,669,770  bales.  Though  its  cultivation  almost  ceased 
for  four  years,  it  had  risen  to  5,761,252  bales  in  1879, 
and  to  6,949,756  in  1882. 

Fifty  years  ago  60  percent  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  cotton.  Now,  while  it  is  nine  times  ae  much 
in  value,  it  constitutes  only  a  third  of  the  values  of 
agricultural  exports.  In  the  same  time  the  increiise  in 
vulue  of  meat  and  breadstuff's  has  been  thirty-fold. 
The  exports  of  cotton  were  very  heavy  in  1859-60, 
omf.untfng  to  $191,806,555  in  value,  but  In  18S3  the 
value  was  $247,326,721,  though  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  American  manufactoriei  was  enlarged  in  still 


greater  proportion,  from  422,704,975  to  750,343,981 
pounds,  with  Very  rapid  increase  since  1880.  In  the 
same  period  the  increase  of  exports  of.  agricultural 
products  w:iBfrom  l?256,560,772  to  $619,269,449. 

Tho  product  of  wool  is  four  times  as  much  as  in 
1860  (it  was  241,000,000  pounds  in  1880),  of  improved 
quality,  malting  the  strongest  and  most  durable  cloth  of 
any  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and  needing 
no  admixture  of  foreign  wools.  In  1860  we  imported  half 
the  woollen  goods  consumed  in  cloth  and  wool.  Now 
we  produce  about  four-fifths  of  the  consumption,  and 
the  small  proportion  imported  is  largely  carpet  wools 
of  too  low  a  grade  for  civilized  agriculture  to  produce. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  superfine 
wool  introduced,  ours  being  principally  of  medium 
fineness. 

The  production  of  meat  has  been  enlarged  beyond 
the  increase  of  numbers  of  cattle  or  the  increment  of 
population  to  he  fed.  Recent  investigation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  the  increase  of  value 
of  cattle,  by  improvements  in  hreedingupon  the  original 
stock,  the  sum  of  $287,000.  The  cattle  exported  from 
New  York  in  1881  averaged  $93.65  and  those  from 
Boston  $99.68,  being  mostly  high-grade  shorthorns, 
while  the  unimproved  Spanish  cattle  exported  from 
Florida  averaged  but  $14.09  and  those  from  Texas  but 
$16.84.  The  cattle  exported  in  1860  averaged  only 
$38.26  per  bead,  while  the  exportation  of  1882  averaged 
$77.93  per  head. 

The  price  also  indicates  the  great  improvement  iu 
quality,  as  well  as  the  stimulus  of  increased  home  con- 
sumption supplemented  by  the  enlarged  foreign  de- 
mand. The  Chicago  prices  of  beeves  in  1860  ranged 
from  $1.90  to  $3.75  per  hundred;  in  1882  extra  beeves 
reached  $6.85  per  hundred. 


Increased  Value  and  Prices* 

The  exports  of  animals  in  their  products  was  in 
1860  but  $20,402,812.  In  1881  it  was  $175,584,760.  And 
now,  sir,  I  propose  to  make  a  comparison  of  values  and 
prices.  In  comparing  the  values  of  products  of  1860 
with  those  of  1880  the  influence  of  railway  extension 
and  industrial  prosperity  are  shown  in  their  effect  on 
prices.  It  is  seen  that  prices  of  many  products  were 
high  in  1860  on  the  seaboard,  and  low  in  the  iuterior. 
In  December  of  1860  oats  in  New  York  were  37  cents 
per  bushel;  in  Chicago,  17  cents.  Corn  was  68  cents 
in  New  York;  in  Chicago,  27  cents.  Wheat  was  £1.35 
in  New  York;  in  Chicago,  75  cents. 

In  1880  the  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture was  more  than  double  the  aggregate  for  1S60. 
The  comparative  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
products  are  ae  follows  ; 


Products. 

1860. 

1880. 

1882. 

Cereals 

Cotton 

Hay 

Potatoes  . . . 
Tobacco  . . . 

$568,345,836 
211,516,625 
152,671,168 
44,459,647 
21,710,473 

$1,329,930,617 

271,636,121 

410,146,646 

81,848,474 

38,758,215 

$1,468,693,893 
309,696,500 
369,958,158 
95,304,844 
43,189,961 

Total  .... 

$988,703,649 

$2,132,319,872 

$2,286,842,846 

Farm  prices,  ISGO  to  18S3. 

And  now,  sir,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  farm 
prices  in  1860. 1880,  and  1882.  I  think,  sir,  I  have  beard 
it  said  we  could  not  obtain  them ;  and  now  bear  in 
mind  it  is  not  the  seaboard  price  which  is  to  control  — 
it  includes  transportation  from  the  farm  —  but  the 
price  at  the  market  point  to  the  producer  must  he 
taken.  I  have  worked  this  out  at  the  cost  of  consider- 
able labor,  and  I  challenge  its  examination.  If  any 
one  will  take  the  prices  current,  at  the  nearest  market 
in  the  various  producing  sections,  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts, he  will  reach  tho  same  results ;  and  while  my 
average  is  lower  than  at  some  favored  points  he  will 
find  the  prices  for  the  different  years  will  at  the  same 
points  bear  usually  the  same  comparative  relations  to 
each  other,  and  thiB  must  be  remembered  in  the  com* 
purison  of  prices  which  I  shall  make ; 
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Average  farm  values  of  products  in  ISGO, 
1880,  and  1882. 


Cbkeals. 


Wheat,  per  buahel .... 

Corrii  per  bushel 

Oats,  per  bushel 

Rye,  per  bushel , 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel 
Barley,  per  bushel  .... 
Potatoes,  per  bushel. . . 
Tobacco,  per  pound... 

CottOD,  per  pound 

Hay,  per  ton 


I860. 

1880. 

$0  72.0 

$0  55.1 

43.0 

30.6 

25.0 

36.0 

62.0 

76.6 

68.0 

69.4 

65.0 

66.6 

40.0 

48.3 

05.0 

08.2 

09.3 

09.8 

8  00.0 

11  65.0 

•  88.2 
48.4 
37.5 
61.0 
72.9 
62.8 
55.7 
08.4 
09.9 

I  70.0 


Batter  and  cheese  production. 

The  butter  production  of  farms,  as  reported  by 
the  census  of  1860,  -was  459,681,372  pounds.  Incluaive 
of  that,  not  entering  into  the  farm  enumeration,  the 
entire  product  of  the  United  States  was  about  500,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  1880  the  amount  returned  from 
farms  and  factories  was  794,672,071.  The  total  product 
of  the  country  was  about  900,000,000  pounds. 

The  average  price  of  butter  exported  in  1860  was 
35  cents.  As  only  the  poorer  qualities  were  exported, 
the  average  farm  price  is  a  little  higher  than  the  sea- 
board price  of  export  butter,  and  I  estimate  it  at  16 
■oents.  The  range  of  recent  prices  is  from  9  to  40  on 
the  farm,  with  much  higher  rates  for  a  small  quantity 
j)f  '*  gilt-edged  "  samples,  yet  the  average  is  still  low, 
but  is  not  less  than  21  cents  for  1880  and  22  cents  for 
1882. 

The  export  price  in  these  years  respectively  was 
17.1  and  18.5  cents  per  pound. 

The  production  of  cheese  advanced  from  103,633,- 
927  pounds  in  1860  to  243,157,850  in  1880.  Including  a 
little  unenumerated,  the  actual  production  would  be 
about  130,000,000  and  300,000,000  respectively. 

The  average  prices  were  about  9^  cents  in  1860, 
SJ  in  1880,  and  10.5  in  1882.  There  was  a  partial  glut 
in  1880,  which  reduced  the  price.  The  export  prices 
of  cheese  are  a  little  higher  tnan  farm  prices  — 10  cents 
in  1860,  94  cents  in  1880,  and  11.2  in  1882. 

As  a  rule  prices  of  butter  are  much  higher  in  recent 
years  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Cheese  is  now  about 
10  per  cent  higher,  %s  an  average. 

Values    of  our  farm    production  and  an  ad- 
vancement of  prices. 

The  value  of  all  productions  of  agriculture  for 
1879,  exclusive  of  about  $400,000,000  of  corn  and  hay 
consumed  in  the  production  of  naeat,  was,  approxi- 
mately, $3,600,000,000.  This  includes  all  moat  prod- 
ucts, milk  consumed,  fniit,  and  various  minor  pi'od- 
uctB  not  included  in  the  census  tabulation  of  1880, 
Of  this  about  $400,000,000  (farm  value)  was  exported, 
leaving  $3,200,000,000  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
gives  about  11  per  cent  for  exportation,  which  is  more 
than  usual,  the  range  of  recent  years  being  8  to  10  per 
cent. 

In  1859  the  production  aggregated  a  value  of  about 
$1,600,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $200,000,000  was  ex- 
ported,  leaving  for  home  consumption  a  value  of 
$1,400,000.  The  per  capita  value  of  this  consumption 
is  nearly  $45  in  1860  against  $65  in  1880. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  the  closest  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  I  have  presented,  and  they  prove, 
sir,  an  enormous  increase  in  our  farm  production  and 
an  advancement  of  price. 

Increased  value  of  farms  and  farm  products 
in  protected  America  —  Agricultural  decline 
in  free-trade  England, 

Said  Representative  Kasson  of  Iowa,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House,  March  27,  1884: 

Has  this  [protective]  system  which  you  [free 
traders]  so  violently  condemn  impeded  the  develop- 
ment or  the  countrv?  If  I  look  in  your  books  on 
political  economy  I  perhaps  should  answer  "  Yes."  I 
prefer  to  look  into  my  own  book,  which  is  the  history 


of  the  United  States  as,  disclosed  by  the  census  taken 
under  the  law.  I  inquire,  first,  as  to  the  effects  upon 
that  class  of  population  with  which  I  have  been  iden-  . 
tified,  and  which  you  say  suffers  most  of  the  burdens 
and  injustice.  I  find  that  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the 
country  in  1860  was  $3,200,000,000,  risiag  to  $7,000,- 
000,000  in  1870,  and  in  1880  to  $10,197,000,000.  The 
gross  value  of  their  products  in  1860  was  not  returned, 
but  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000,000;  in  1870  it  was  $1,- 
800,000,000,  and  in  1880  $2,200,000,000.  And  just  he^e 
let  me  re-enforce  my  statement  respecting  the  growth 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  by  an  extract  from  the 
British  Agricultural  Commission's  report  in  1882,  in 
which  this  sentence  occurs :  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for 
the  last  two  years  the  agriculture  of  America  has  been 
at  the  very  flood-tide  of  its  prosperity."  So  even  the 
census  of  1880  has  not  fully  told  the  magnificent  story 
of  pur  agricultural  development  under  this  system  of 
"robbing"  the  farmers,  our  foreign  rivals  being  the 
witnesses.  , 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  same  agriculture 
under  free  trade  in  England,  where  the  farmers, 
instead  of  being  "robbed'*  by  protection,  have  the 
blessings  of  free  trade?  Let  the  great  free-trade  organ 
of  England,  the  London  Timesy  tell  the  story  in  its 
issue  of  April  19,  1882.  Its  four-column  article  is 
under  the  title  "Agricultural  Decline  in  England,"  and 
is  a  review  covering  thirteen  years.  It  declares  that 
England  now  has  about  $40,000,000  less  value  of  live- 
stock, and  a  further  loss  of  $20,000,000  in  grain  crops, 
irrespective  of  the  falling-off  in  yield  .per  acre  planted. 
That  paper  says  sadly,  in  summing  up  :  "  We  present 
the  above  statements  illustrating  the  decline  in  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  production,  leaving  to  farm  occupiers 
and  their  landlords  to  consider  how  far  the  facts  con- 
stitute an  indictment  against  their  craft,  or  only  a' 
record  of  its  misfortunes." 

Now  put  in  contrast  with  this  what  is  said  by  the 
British  Agricultural  Commission  of  our  agriculture 
in  its  report  <if  the  same  year,  1882:  "It  is  safe  to 
say  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  agriculture  of 
America  has  been  at  the  very  flood-tide  of  its  pros- 
perity." 

Which  system  has  "robbed  the  farmer"  or  plun- 
dered the  poor?  Which  has  proved  most  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  ? 

Everything  the  farmer  sells  has  gone  up  in 
price  —  Everything  he  buys  has  gone  dovrn. 

Representative  Brutnm,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  his  speech  before  the  House,  May  1,  1884, 
said: 

I  remember  very  well,  and  I  want  you  farmers 
to  remember  —  I  remember  very  well  in  my  short  life- 
time when  it  took  a  good  cow  to  buy  a  good  cooking- 
stove.  To-day  a  good  cow  will  furnish  the  best 
kitchen  in  the  land  with  cooking-stove  and  all  the 
utensils  necessary  for  a  well-regulated  kitchen. 

I  worked  for  years  as  a  watchmaker,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  when  it  took  a  good  horse  to  buy  a  good 
clock,  and  to-day  the  price  of  a  good  horse  will  set  you 
up  in  a  respectable  watch  and  clock  business.  Clocks 
for  a  dollar.  A  good  horae  ie  all  the  way  from  $250 
to  S1,000. 

Why,  sir,  it  need'  to  take,  in  my  short  lifetime,  a 
whole  calf  to  buy  a  saw.  To-day  you  can  buy  the 
best  of  Disston's  make  for  the  hide  of  a  calf. 

I  remember  when  it  took  a  poui^d  of  the  best 
butter  to  buy  a  pound  of  nails.  To-day  you  can  buy 
a  pound  of  nails  with  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk. 

Yet  you  talk  about  protection  to  the  farmer. 
Where  has  his  commodity  fallen  in  price?  Every 
other  commodity  has  fallen  by  reason  of  protection, 
while  the  farmer  has  always  held  his  own,  or  rose 
steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Representative  Browne,  of  Indiana,  in  his 
speech  of  April  30,  1884,  on  the  Morrison 
horizontal-reduction  tariff  bill,  said,  — 

What  is  our  own  experience?  I  will  not  repeat 
the  figures  so  often  given,  but  the  fact  dare  not  be  con- 
troverted that  under  our  protective  system,  labor  and 
the  farm  product  have  consiavtli/  been  advancing^ 
while  every  ma7iufactared  product  has  been  cheapen- 
ing in  price,    M'arm  labor  has  gone  up  100  ^er  cent 
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and  more  ivUhin  forty  years.  Cereals,  poultry,  bee/t 
porkt  hay,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  every  thing  the 
farmer  puis  on  the  market  has  gone  up,  while  wool- 
lens, cotton  goods,  hats,  shoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, every  manufacture,  indeed,  the  laboring  man 
buys  has  steadily  gone  down. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  remember  when,  as  a  boy,  forty 
years  ago,  I  stood  behind  the  counter  of  a  country 
Btore  in  my  district;  we  bought  butter  at  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  eggs  at  3  to  6  cents  per  dozen,  chick- 
ens at  75  cents  to  $1  per  dozen,  pork  at  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  hundred  net,  and  other  farm  products  at 
prices  equally  low.  These  products  have  advanced 
three  to  four  hundred  per  cent  since  then.  On  the 
other  hand,  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  prints,  brown 
sheetings,  tickings,  drills,  etc.,  that  sold  then  at  12  to 
15  cents  per  yard,  are  to  be  had  to-day  in  the  same 
market  for  from  6  to  9  cents.  There  have  been  like 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  lawns,  cassimeres,  cloths, 
flannels;  but  I  need  not  give  details,  as  these  facts 
stand  admitted.  The  conclusion  is  clear;  we  can 
safely  continue  a  policy  that  has  brought  these  condi- 
tions to  the  country. 

Dutiable  agricultural  products  —  The  for- 
eigner bears  the  burden  of  the  duties  which 
protect  the  American  farmer. 

Eepresentative  Chace  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
his  speech  before  the  House,  April  16,  1884, 
said: 

Below  are  the  totals  given  in  a  table,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  amounts  of  duti- 
able agricultural  products  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  the  rate  and  amount 
of  duties  collected  on  them.  Among  them  are  $4,000,- 
000  worth  of  live  animals,  $12,667,000  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  farinaceous  foods,  $18,000,000  worth  of  fruit, 
nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  bay,  more  than  $1,000,000  of 
potatoes,  and  $1,800,000  worth  of  provisions,  including 
$939,000  worth  of  butter.  Included  in  the  item  of  bread- 
stuffa  is  $1,893,406  worth  of  rice,  the  duty  on  which  is 
a  direct  protection  to  the  Southern  farmer.  East  In- 
dian rice  is  worth  in  bond  in  New  York  from  2)^  cents 
to  2^  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  the  duty  being  2^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  last 
year  being  114.8  per  cent.  The  average  duty  on  fruits 
was  25.35  per  cent,  on  sugar  and  molasses  52.88  per 
cent,  and  31.17  per  cent  of  all  the  duties  collected  was 
on  agricultural  articles.  A  favorite  method  of  figuring 
with  the  free-trade  doctrinaires  is  to  assume  that  if  an 
article  is  imported  on  which  there  is  a  duty,  that  fact  is 
proof  that  all  such  articles  produced  and  consumed  in 
this  country  are  enhanced  by  so  much.  I  annex  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  Agricultural  bureau,  showing  that  the 
gross  agricultural  products  of  this  country  in  1882 
amounted  to  $3,600,000,000;  the  average  duties,  being  31 
per  cent,  would  amount  to  $1,116,000,000:  either  an 
utter  absurdity,  or  we  are  paying  our  farmers  a  great 
bonus.  It  is  pure  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  the  foreigner 
generally  pays  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  duty  on  all 
articles. 


PART   V. 

A  Distinguished  Democrat  admits  that 
Protection  Cheapens  all  Articles  used 
by  the  Farmer  and  others  —  The  Farm- 
er will  soon  Demand  more  Protection 
for  the  Home  Market, 

Representative  and  Ex-Senator  Eaton,  of 
Connecticut,  in  spite  of  threats  to  read  him 
out  of  the  Free-Trade  Democratic  Party  if 
he  dared  to  utter  even  a  part  of  the  truth  as 
to  the  benefits  of  Protection,  said,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House,  May  1,  1834: 

The  duty,  then,  of  the  patriot  alone  has  gone  by. 
As  a  patriot  alone  I  would  not  have  this  question  be- 
fore Congress;  but  now  I  come  to  it  as  a  party  man,  a 
Democrat  of  forty  years'  standing  —  yes,  sir;  of  forty 


years*  etanding,  —  and  I  am  to  be  read  out  of  the 
party,  am  I?  .  ,  . 

But  to  the  members  of  this  House  I  desire  to 
address  myself,  to  those  who  are  talking  of  robbery, 
of  plunder,  corruption,  stealing,  and  thievery.  There 
is  not  a  single  article  bought  in  the  South,  from  the 
wagon  that  draws  the  farmer's  cotton  to  the  markets  to 
the  pin  that  his  wife  uses,  that  is  not  100  per  cent 
cheaper  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  No  matter  bow 
wrong  the  principle  of  protection  may  be,  that  is  the 
fact.  I  grant  you  that  it  is  wrong,  but  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  It  has  cheapened  every  thing  under  God's 
heavens  ihatmen,  women,  and  children  use  in  this  land 
—  every  thing.    And  there  is  reason  for  it.  .  .  . 

Talk  about  the  cotton  of  which  my  shirts  are 
made.  There  is  50  per  cent  duty  on  that  cotton.  And 
it  cannot  be  made  anywhere  on  God's  great  earth 
except  in  New  England;  it  cannot  be  made  for  the 
same  money  anywhere  else.  I  know  it;  I  assert  it; 
I  defy  contradiction  from  anybody  and  anywhere. 
Take  the  CoUiue  azes  that  have  driven  the  English  axes 
out  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Swiss 
axe  out  of  Switzerland,  and  yet  there  is  a  duty  of  50per 
cent  on  the  Collins  axes  made  in  my  county,  their  office 
under  mine.  There  is  not  an  axe  that  can  be  sold  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  competition  with  the 
Hartford  axe,  and  yet  they  pay,  permit  me  to  say,  to 
meet  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  New  York,  they 
pay  for  what  is  called  raw  material  —  and  it  is  not  raw 
material ;  it  is  material,  but  not  raw  —  they  pay  duty  on 
their  iron  and  steel,  and  yet  make  an  axe  which  has 
driven  every  manufacturer  of  every  other  country  out 
of  the  market.  ly 

I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  for  I  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department  when  I  occupied  a  very  honor- 
able position  in  the  other  branch  as  head  of  a  com- 
mittee, that  the  trade-marks  of  MaBsacbusetts  and 
Connecticut  are  stolen  by  Great  Britain  to-day — four 
in  my  own  State,  and  four  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  she  cannot  sell  her  own  wares  in  her 
own  country  without  stealing  the  trade-marks  of  the 
United  States.     (Applause.) 

These  are  facts  and  ought  to  be  known.  .  .  . 

Now  a  little  story.  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  point  an 
argument  with  a  story.  Suppose  1  do  it,  althongh  I 
know  it  will  not  be  as  good  as  bis  stories  were.  There 
was  a  certain  professor  in  my  county,  a  theorist  of  the 
first  water,  a  man  who  does  not  know  any  more  about 
the  practical  tariff  than  I  know  about  the  Hebrew  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with.  This  professor  came  up 
into  a  large  manufacturing  village  in  my  county  to 
make  a  theoretical  speech,  such  a  one  as  my  friend 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hurd)  delights  in.  There  was  a 
farmer  standing  by  a  post  in  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
professor  thought  he  might  be  a  good  subject  to 
operate  upon ;  so  he  said  to  him,  "My  friend,  you  are  a 
farmer?"  —  "Yes."  — *' You  live  here?"  —  **YeB."  — 
"  Do  you  know  these  manufacturers  in  this  village  are 
robbing  you?"  "Why,  no,  I  do  not  know  it.  How  can 
they  rob  me?  I  came  here  ten  years  ago  with  $500;  I 
bought  a  farm,  running  in  debt  $2,500  for  my  farm  and 
stock.  I  went  to  work  raising  truck  for  this  village. 
I  paid  my  debt  and  have  got  money  in  the  savings 
bank,  and  do  not  owe  any  man  a  dollar.  How  have 
they  ruined  me?"  The  professor  said,  "Well,  it 
appears  you  have  been  a  hard-working  man  and  have 
lived  it  through.  But  you  pay  six  cents  a  yard  duty 
for  the  very  cloth  your  shirt  is  made  of."  "  Well,  pro- 
fessor,"  replied  the  farmer,  "you  may  think  so,  but 
you  cannot  prove  it  by  your  algebra  or  your  loga- 
rithms; you  cannot  prove  it  unless  by  jEsop's  Fables, 
for  I  did  not  give  but  five  cents  a  yard  for  the  cloth." 
(Great  laughter.) 

Our  farmers'  foreigrn  market  vauishiug  be- 
fore the  competition  of  Kussia  and  India. 
—  They  -will  soon  want  more  protection  for 
the  home  inarket. 

Representative  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  April  15, 1884, 
said: 

I  have  said  that  our  wheat-growers  are  in  more 
danger  from  Russia  than  from  India,  and  this  is  true. 
Southern  Russia  is  one  immense  body  of  prairie  land, 
as  fertile  as  and  in  all  respects  resembling  the  rich 
wheat-fields  of  Illinois.    The  aggregate  of  Russia's 
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f)rodUction  of  -wheat  for  export  has  hitherto  been 
imited  hy  the  -want  of  agricultural  machinery,  rail- 
roads leading  to  the  nearest  seaports,  and  a  system  of 
elevators.  When  these  improvements  shall  be  intro- 
duced, in  connection  with  tne  little  better  than  Indian 
wages  that  are  paid  to  Russian  peasants,  the  foreign 
market  for  grain  produced  on  our  high-priced  land, 
and  at  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  from  ports  of 
shipment,  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  danger  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  means  of  competition?  No  reply  to 
this  question.  I  beg  leave  lo  tell  gentlemen  that  the 
Russian  government  has  been  and  is  again  in  negotia- 
tion with  American  parties  to  establish  in  the  heart 
of  this  great  wheat-growing  country  factories  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  implements,  lo  undertake 
the  construction  of  railroads  over  the  level  surface  of 
this  prairie  land,  and  of  systems  of  elevators  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  railroads,  and  in  the  shipping 
ports  to  which  they  will  lead.  /  am  no  prophet  o/ 
evili  no  Cassandra,  and  have  not  risen  to  say  to  our 
farmers  this  overwhelming  competition  is  your  inevi- 
table and  immediate  fate;  my  mission  is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  all  the  years  oftny  mature  life^  to  averts 
if  wise  co2insela  can  do  it,  such  disaster  to  an^  por- 
tion of  the  Am,erican  people. 

And  Representative  Evans,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, April  22,  1884,  during  the  same  debate, 
said: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  political 
economists  that  the  farmer  will  soon  need  a  much 
higher  protection  on  his  cereal  products  to  prevent 
importation  of  like  products  into  this  country  to  feed 
the  millions  of  our  people  who  are  employed  m  manu- 
factures and  different  pursuits  other  than  agriculture. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon 
a  foreign  market  for  their  consumption.  British 
America,  India,  Australia*  and  Russia  are  building 
railroads  and  improving  their  facilities  to  make  cheaper 
transportation. 

India  alone  has  increased  her  exports  of  wheat  enor- 
mously in  the  last  four  years.  In  1880  she  exported 
4,000,000  bushels;  in  1881,  12,000,000  bushels;  and  in 
1883,  36,000,000  bushels.  Her  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  wheat-raising.  It  is  said  that  the  rates  of 
freight  from  India  and  Russia  to  Liverpool  are  no 
higher  than  from  the  United  8tates  to  Liverpool.  Her 
rate  of  wages,  although  having  risen  100  per  cent  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  is  now  about  eight  cents- per  day; 
farm  labor  can  be  had  for  five  cents  per  day. 

It  is  with  this  pauper  labor  we  will  have  to  com- 
pete in  our  exports  of  grain ;  and  at  the  rate  they  are 
increasing  their  annual  products,  we  will  not  only  be 
compelled  to  give  up  the  foreign  market,  except  in 
times  of  failure,  but  they  will  be  knocking  very  soon 
at  the  doors  of  our  ports  with  their  cereal  products. 
Then  you  will  find  that  the  farmer  will  plead  as  he  has 
never  pleaded  before  for  protection,  and  instead  of 
twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  barley  he  will 
want  perhaps  three  times  that  amount.  It  is  said  that 
wheat  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  in  India  for  thirty 
cents  a  bushel. 

Representative  Russell,  of  Kassachusetts, 
also  said  during  that  debate : 

India  is  displacing  the  old  rude  implements  of 
agriculture  with  new  and  modern  ones,  improving  her 
lands  by  irrigation,  and  pushing  railroads  into  the 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  country.  A  new  rail- 
road line  DOW  constructing  from  Calcutta  will  open  an 
outlet  for  frora  fifty  to  eighty  million  bushels  per  year. 
Another  proposed  line  would  draw  traflic  from  27,000 
square  miles  of  wheat  cultivation,  or  more  than  17,- 
000,000  acres,  capable  of  producing  150,000,000  bushels 
per  year,  thus  increasing  rapidly  her  growth  and  ex- 
ports of  wheat. 


PART  VI. 

Values  in  Agriculture  enhanced  hj  In- 
crease of  Non-Agricultural  PopuMiou 
—  Values  of  Farm-Lands. 

In  his  valuable  report  for  December,  1883, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
cultral  Department  at  Washington,  D.C.,  de- 
demonstrates  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  farmer,  to  wit,  that  "values  in 
agriculture  are  enhanced  by  increase  of  non- 
agricultural  population." 

Comparison  betireen  States. 

He  takes  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  as 
preliminary  examples  to  test  the  truth  of 
that  law.     Says  he : 

More  than  half  of  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
farmers;  only  one  in  five  of  the  Peunsylvanians  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Does  the  greater  number  in 
the  former  State  make  a  greater  demand  for  land 
and  a  higher  price  by  reason  of  the  competition  ?  No ; 
the  competition  is  between  one  farmer  and  another  in 
the  sale  of  produce  for  which  there  is  no  near  market; 
and  the  cheapening  of  products  also  cheapens  the 
acres  on  which  they  are  grown.  So,  Virginia  farm- 
lands are  valued  at  $10,89  per  acre,  while  those  of 
Pennsylvania  command  $49.30.  So  says  the  census 
of  1880.  It  also  Bays  that  the  average  farm-worker  of 
Virginia  produces  crops  worth  $180,  while  the  Penn- 
sylvania agriculturist  gets  S431.  Why  is  this?  Because 
of  the  other  four  mouths  seeking  to  be  filled  and  com- 
peting for  the  supply.  Besides,  high  prices  are  a 
stimulus  to  large  production,  and  fertilizers  are  more 
abundant  in  a  district  full  of  towns  and  villages. 

Then,  to  more  fully  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  law  which  he  announces,  he  divides  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
into  four  classes  —  the  first  having  less  than 
30  per  cent  engaged,  in  agriculture;  second, 
those  with  30  and  less  than  .50  per  cent;  third, 
those  with  50  and  less  than  70  per  cent;  and 
fourth,  those  having  70  per  cpnt  and  over, 
being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States 
—  and  obtains  the  following  verification  of 
that  law: 

Summary.* 


_j 

s 

oT' 

;; 

O"^   3 

Classes. 

t-  '- 

-lores. 

Value. 

a 

^  o 

S^g 

H^ 

:3 

1- 

1? 

^%s 

First  class.. 

15 

77,250,742 

$2,985,641,197 

$33  65 

18 

Second  class 

13 

112,321,267 

3,430,915,767 

30  55 

42 

Third  class. 

13 

237,873,040 

3,212,108,970 

13  53 

68 

Fourth  class 

B 

108,636,796 

662,430,842 

5  18 

7T 

The  tabulations  from  which  the  above 
summary  is  compiled  are  given  below,  and 
they  prove  very  clearly  that  "as  the  propor- 
tion of  agricultural  to  other  workers  dimin- 
ishes, the  value  of  land  increases,  but  in  a 
much  hi-nher  ratio." 


*  There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  agricultural  producers  in  the  fourth  class  as  are  found  in  the  first,  yet  the 
crops  of  the  million  are  worth  much  more  money  than  all  the  results  of  labor  of  the  two  million  workers.  The 
clasa  that  has  58  per  cent  in  agriculture  makes  $101  per  annum  more  than  that  which  has  77  per  cent,  and  the 
class  with  the  lower  average  of  42  per  cent  gets  $133  above  the  earnings  of  that  which  averages  58  per  cent  iti 
agriculture. 
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Igt  Class*  —  States  and  Territories  with  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  their  total  -workers 
eng^a^ed  in  agriculture. 


States  and 
Tbbkitories. 

Acres  In 
farms. 

Value  of 
farms. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

^  as 

District  of    Co- 
lumbia   

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Arizona 

New  Jersey .... 

Wyoming 

Connecticut  — 

Montana   

New  Yorlc 

Pennsylvania... 
California 

18,146 

3,359,079 

614,813 

1,165,373 

530,862 

135,573 

2,929,773 

124,433 

2,453,541 

405,683 

23,780,754 

19,791,341 

16,593,742 

S27,''98 

6,119,831 

$3,6.52,403 

146,197,416 

25,882,079 

25,109,223 

6,408,325 

1,127,946 

190,895,833 

835,895 

121,063,910 

3,234,504 

1,056,176,741 

976,6S9i410 

262,051,282 

2,832,890 

165,603,341 

$200  ,18 

43  52 
50  27 
21  65 
10  19 

8  32 
65  16 

6  72 
49  34 

7  97 

44  41 
49  30 
15  79 

8  64 
32  33 

2 
9 
9 
13 
13 
15 
15 
18 
18 
20 
20 
21 
21 
25 

Maryland 

28 

Total 

77,250,742 

2,985,641,197 

$38  65 

18 

3d  Class  ^  —  States  and  Territories  with  30  and 
less  than  60  per  cent  oS  total  workers  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 


States  and 
Terkitoeies. 

Acres  in 
farms. 

Value  of 
farms. 

Value 

per 
Acre. 

■^  a  9 

ill 

[1,  ?  a 

N.  Hampshire. 

Delaware 

New  Mexico  .. 

Maine 

"Utah 

3,721,173 

1,090,245 

631,131 

6,552,678 

665,624 

24,529,220 

4,214,712 

1,409,421 

13,807,240 

31,673,645 

16,363,118 

4,882,588 

3,800,650 

$-6,8.34,389 

36,789,672 

5,614,399 

102,357,615 

14,015,178 

1,127,497,363 

56,908,576 

13,844,222 

499,103,181 

1,009,694,580 

387,709,507 

109,346,010 

22,401,084 

$20  38 
33  74 

8  74 
15  62 

21  38 
45  97 
13  80 

9  82 
36  16 
31  87 
23  .30 

22  40 
5  89 

31 
33 
35 
35 
36 

Ohio 

40 

Oregon 

Washington... 

Michigan 

Illinois 

■Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Dakota 

40 
42 
42 
.44 
47 
47 
49 

Total 

112,321,257 

3,430,915,765 

$30  66 

42 

*  "In  this  list  the  most  diverse  conditions  are  rep- 
resented. On  one  extreme  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  but  18,146  acres  of  agricultural  land,  which  is 
valued  at  $200  per  acre  as  suburban  property  under 
the  shadow  of  a  large  city.  On  the  other,  small  areas 
in  the  Territories  are  surrounded  by  immense  bodies 
of  unoccupied  lands,  which  are  given  away  by  the 
United  States  Government,  keeping  the  prices  of  cul- 
tivated farms  low,  though  they  are  rising  with  great 
rapidity.  California  and  Colorado  are  similarly  situ- 
ated, yet  further  advanced  in  point  of  time  and  in 
development  of  industries,  and  of  course  showing 
higher  prices.  In  the  States  in  which  there  is  no 
public  land  to  depress  prices,  there  is  no  average  that 
13  not  higher  than  the  general  average  of  the  next 
class  of  States  having  30  to  50  p^r  cent  in  agriculture ; 
the  range  of  prices  is  from  $32.33  per  acre  in  Maryland 
to  $65.16  in  New  Jersey.  Though  New  Jersey  has  15 
per  cent  in  agriculture,  the  influence  of  the  adjacent 
populations  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn 
reduces  practically  her  percentage  to  a  lower  propor- 
tion than  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island." —  Mr. 
Dodge^ft  Report,  }>c.  1883. 

t  '*  This  list  embraces  also  n  few  of  the  Territories 
and  a  Btato  or  two  in  which  the  unoccupied  public 
lands  continue  to  depress  prices  of  farm-lands,"  — 
Jbid, 


Sd  Class  —  States  with  60  and  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  total  workers  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. 


States. 

Acres  in 
farms. 

Value  of 
farms. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

ill 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Minnesota  .... 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

19,8.35,785 
27,879,276 
13,403,019 
20,420,983 

8,273,606 
24,752,700 

9,944,826 
10,193,779 
21,496,240 

3,297,324 
21,417,468 
20,666,915 
36,292,219 

$216,028,107 
375,6.33,307 
193,724,260 
638,236,111 
58,989,117 
567,430,227 
105,932,541 
133,147,175 
299,298,631 
20,291,835 
236,178,936 
206,749,837 
170,468,886 

$10  89 

13  47 

14  45 
31  11 

7  13 
22  92 
10  66 
13  06 
13  92 

6  15 
10  98 
10  00 

4  70 

61 
61 
62 
62 
67 
57 

Nebraska 

W.  Virginia  .. 

Kentucky 

Florida 

I\anBas 

Tennessee 

59 
61 
62 
64 
64 
66 
69 

Total 

237,873,040 

3,218,108,970 

13  52 

68 

4th  Class  —  States  having  over  70  per  cent  of 
total  workers  engaged  in   agriculture. 


States. 

Acres  in 
farms. 

Value  of 
farms. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

ill 
III 

Georgia 

N.  Carolina  . .. 

S.  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

26,043,282 
22,363,568 
13,457,613 
18,855,334 
16,856,462 
12,061,547 

$111,910,540 
135,793,602 
68,677,482 
78,954,648 
92,844,915 
74,249,666 

$4  30 
6  07 
6  10 

4  19 

5  86 

6  16 

72 
75 
75 
77 
82 
83 

Total 

108,636,796 

662,430,842 

5  18 

77 

Comparisons  within  each  State. 

In  his  February,  1884,  number,  Mr,  Dodge 
continues  his  interesting  statistical  investiga- 
tions, thus: 

In  the  December  number  It  was  shown  conclu- 
Bively,  by  figures  of  the  census  of  1880,  that  increase 
of  non-agricultural  population  enhances  prices  of 
lands  and  farm  products.  There  was  found  a  rela- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  of  such  prices  to  rela- 
tive numbers  of  agriculturists  and  othei;-  workers.  The 
larger  the  proportion  of  farmers,  the  smaller  -were 
found  values  in  agriculture.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
above  considerations  of  nearness  of  producers  to  con- 
sumers, it  is  important  to  know  whether,  within  the 
States,  the  proximity  of  diflferent  classes  of  workers 
increases  locally  such  prices.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  would. 

To  test  the  supposition  by  the  figures  of  the  cen- 
sus which  show  the  value  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facture, which  represent  usually  the  largest  element 
in  non-agricultural  industry,  let  us  take  the  principal 
manufacturing  counties,  average  the  value  of  their 
farm -lands,  and  compare  the  result  with  the  average 
value  of  all  the  remaining  farm-lands  within  the  State. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactures  of  the  difilerent  States.  Mississippi 
and  Nevada  have  no  county  with  $1,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  products.  Massachufletts  has  only 
two  with  less  than  $10,000,000,  and  has  one  with 
$134,567,625.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  a  compari- 
son between  the  principal  manufacturing  counties  and 
those  of  less  importance,  to  take  a  different  minimum 
of  value  in  Alabama,  as  a  line  of  separation,  from  the 
minimum  taken  for  Massachusetts.  The  minimum 
proposed  for  each  of  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  the  Ohio  River  Is  $1,000,000.  Each  comity  having 
not  less  than  that  amount  of  value  in  manufacturing; 
production  is  placed  in  a  group,  and  the  average  value 
of  their  lands  compared  with  the  average  value  of  all 
the  remaining  lands  in  the  State. 

Then  the  agricultural  Status,  in  which  other  indus- 
tries are  more  important,  are  allowed  a  rainimum  of 
(2,000,000  per  county.  In  this  group  come  the  thriving 
North-western  States,  new  and  largely  agricultural, 
yet  progressive,  and  already  diversifying  their  indus- 
tries, rural  and  manufacturing,  quite  rapidly.  They 
are  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  Caufornia  is 
classed  with  them. 

Then  come  the  four  States  of  the  Ohio  Basin, 
which  lie  between  the  river  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  are  already  prominent  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  make  $5,000,000  the  mini- 
mum, so  general  is  the  distribution  of  the  industries. 
With  OhiO|  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illiaoia  are  placed 


the  States  of  Northern  New  England;  viz.,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

In  a  fourth  group,  comprising  each  of  the  itiddle 
States,  having  a  larger  industrial  development, 
$10,000,000  per  county  will  make  a  fair  exhibit  of  the 
more  advanced  industrial  counties. 

These  four  groups  comprise  all  the  States,  except 
those  in  Southern  New  England,  which  have  a  very 
exceptional  degree  of  industrial  advancement.  In 
these,  Connecticut  has  three  of  her  eight  counties, 
with  more  than  $25,000,000  each.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  the  minimum  is  iixed  at  $50,000,000. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  shows,  in  every 
State,  without  exception,  a  higher  average  value  of 
farm-land  in  that  portion  of  each  State  which  makes 
the  largest  value  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry.  These  two  sections  of  each  St^te  are  con- 
trasted in  the  following  statement,  which  also  gives 
the  totals  for  each  State,  as  follows : 


Statement  showing  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  State. 


STATES. 

Value  of 

Products  of 

Manufactures. 

Total  Land  in 
Farms. 

Value  of  Farm 
Lands. 

Value 

per 

Acre. 

Alabama :  — 

2 
64 

$2,785,685 
10,779,819 

Acres. 
481,484 
18,373,850 

$3,152,779 
75,801,869 

$6  65 
4  13 

66 

13,665,604 

18,855,334 

78,964,648 

4  19 

Arkansas :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

1 

73 

1,859,198 
4,896,981 

173,395 
11,888,162 

2,068,079 
72,191,576 

11  87 
6  07 

Total 

74 

6,766,159 

12,061,647 

74,249,656 

6  16 

California :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

6 
46 

96,217,320 
20,001,653 

2,116,416 
14,477,326 

•     76,972,137 
185,079,145 

36  37 
12  78 

Total 

62 

116,218,973 

16,693,742 

262,061,282 

15  79 

Colorado :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

Other  counties 

2 
29 

10,383,397 
3,876,762 

78,317 
1,087,066 

3,460,563 
21,648,670 

44  19 
19  91 

Total 

31 

14,260,159 

1,165,373 

25,109,223 

21  65 

Connecticut :  — 

3 

5 

122,572,296 
63,124,915 

967,946 
1,485,595 

69,637,959 
61,525,951 

71  84 
34  68 

Total 

8 

186,697,211 

2,453,641 

121,063,910 

Delaware :  — 

1 
2 

17,805,608 
2,708,830 

263,939 
836,306 

18,757,836 
18,031,836 

73  87 
21  66 

Other  counties 

Total 

3 

20,514,438 

1,090,245 

36,789,672 

33  74 

Florida :  — 

1 
38 

1,366,785 
4,179,663 

6,759 
3,291,565 

83,200 
20,208,835 

14  45 
6  14 

Total 

39 

5,546,448 

3,297,324 

20,291,836 

6  15 

Georgia :  — 

7 
130 

19,331,604 
17,109,344 

995,971 
25,047,311 

9,181,254 
102,729,286 

9  22 
4  10 

Other  counties 

137 

36,440,948 

26,043,282 

111,910,640 

4  30 

Illinois :  — 

10 

92 

340,627,740 
74,336,933 

4,470,603 
27,203,142 

196,618,392 
813,076,188 

43  96 
29  89 

Total    

102 

414,864,673 

31,673,645 

1,009,694,680 

31  87 

Indiana :  — 

7 
85 

73,228,691 
74,779,820 

1,-508,599 
18,912,384 

74,233,582 
561,002,549 

49  21 
29  66 

Other  counties f... 

Total 

92 

148,006,411  . 

20,420,983 

635,236,111 

31  11 

Iowa :  — 

9 
90 

37,356,066 
33,690,860 

3,018,517 
21,734,183 

97,434,304 
469,996,923 

32  28 
21  62 

Total 

99 

71,045,926 

24,752,700 

667,430,227 

22  92 
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Statement  sho'wing  the  local  variation  of  prices  in  each  State.  —  Continued^ 


STATES. 

Value  of 

Products  of 

Mftnufactures. 

Total  Land  in 
Farms. 

Value  of  Farm 
Lands. 

Value 

per 
Acre, 

Kauaae :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

Other  counties 

6 
99 

16,050,363 
14,793,414 

Acres. 

1,006,965 

20,410,503 

24,699,803 
210,479,133 

24  63 
10  31 

Total 

104 

30,843,777 

21,417,468 

236,178,936 

10  98 

Kentucky:  — 

10 
107 

56,659,426 
18,823,951 

1,571,585 
19,923,655 

67,335,970 
241,962,661 

36  48 

Other  counties 

12  14 

Total : 

117 

75,483,377 

21,496,240 

299,298,631 

13  92 

Louisiana :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

2 
56 

20,458,396 
3,748,787 

49,075 
8,224,431 

1,010,663 
67,978,454 

20  69 
7  05 

Total ^ 

58 

24,205,183 

8,273,606 

58,989,117 

»  13 

Maine :  — 

6 
11 

68,246,405 
21,583,388 

2,288,037 
4,264,541 

50,607,054 
61,750,661 

12  14 

16 

79,829,793 

6,552,578 

102,357,616 

Maryland ;  — 

8 
16 

101,635,101 
5,146,462 

1,904,199 
3,215,632 

93,199,562 
72,303,779 

ol  49 

24 

106,780,563 

5,119,831 

165,503,341 

32  33 

Massachusetts  :  — 

4 
10 

453,360,766 
177,774,518 

1,292,876 
2,066,203 

74,819,191 
71,378,224 

57  87 
34  86 

Total ^ 

14 

631,135,284 

3,359,079 

146,197,415 

43  62 

Michigan :  —      _ 

6 

72 

74,928,516 
75,786,509 

1,600,690 
12,306,660 

60,373,468 
438,729,713 

40  23 
36  66 

78 

150,715,025 

13,807,240 

499,203,181 

36  15 

Minne-sota:  — 

6 

72 

55,507,084 
20,558,114 

1,508,251 
11,894,768 

39,581,999 
154,142,261 

26  24 
12  96 

Total 

78 

76,065,198 

13,403,019 

193,724,260 

14  45 

Missouri :  — 

9 

106 

139,698,517 
26,787,688 

2,309,339 
26,569,937 

49,433,922 
326,199,385 

21  41 
12  76 

115 

166,386,205 

27,879,276 

375,633,307 

13  47 

Nebraska :  — 

2 
68 

6,866,761 
6,760,585 

496,434 
9,449,392 

9,456,461 
96,476,080 

19  09 
10  21 

Other  counties 

Total 

70 

12,627,336 

9,044,826 

105,932,541 

10  65 

New  Hampshire ;  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

5 
6 

60,258,153 
13,719,875 

1,880,602 
1,840,571 

47,725,874 
28,108,615 

25  38 

10 

73,978,023 

3,721,173 

75,834,389 

New  Jersey:  — 

Manufacturing  countiCH 

6 
15 

208,670,151 
45,710,085 

368,676 
2,561,098 

35,662,438 
155,333,395 

Total 

21 

264,380,236 

2,929,773 

190,895,833 

New  York :  — 

13 
47 

896,651,665 
184,044,931 

4,981,545 
18,799,209 

310,699,132 
745,477,609 

Other  counties 

60 

1,080,696,596 

23,780,754 

1,056,170,741 

44  41 

North  Carolina :  — 

Manufacturing  counties 

3 

01 

4,141,335 
15,953,702 

542,488 
21,821,070 

3,650,625 
132,242,977 

Total , 

94 

20,096,037 

22,303,558 

135,793,602 
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Statement  showing  the  local  variation  o£  prices 

in  each  State 

.  —  Concluded. 

STATES. 

11 

Value  of 

Products  of 

Manufactures. 

Total  Land  in 
Farms. 

Value  of  Farm 
Lands. 

Value 

])er 

Acre. 

Ohio:  — 

12 
76 

249,632,186 
98,666,204 

Acres. 
3,388,305 
21,140,921 

24,529,226 

229,903,034 
897,594,319 

67  85 

42  46 

Total 

88 

348,298,390 

1,127,497,353 

46  97 

Oregon :  — 

3 

20 

6,543,941 
.    6,387,291 

678,769 
3,635,943 

13,123,679 
43,784,896 

19  33 

Other  counties 

12  38 

Total 

23 

10,931,232 

4,214,712 

66,908,676 

13  60 

Pennsylvania :  — 

13 

64 

1       696,122,801 
148,695,644 

3,930,649 
16,860,792 

340,912,032 
634,777,378 

86  73 

Other  counties 

40  02 

Total 

67 

744,818,445 

19,791,341 

976,689,410 

49  30 

Rhode  Island :  — 

1 
4 

82,083,318 
22,080,303 

104,163,621 

193,644 
321,269 

11,180,683 
14,701,396 

67  77 

Other  counties 

46  76 

Total 

6 

614,813  ■ 

26,882,079 

60  27 

South  Carolina :  — 

3 

30 

8,384,219 
8,353,789 

1,471,846 
11.985,767 

8,387,900 
60,289,582 

6  70 

Other  counties 

6  03 

33 

16,738,008 

13,467,613 

68,677,482 

6  10 

Tennessee :  — 

4 
90 

19,003,353 
18,071,633 

1,119,004 
19,647,911 

19,955,465 
166,794,372 

17  83 

Other  counties 

9  66 

Total 

94 

37,074,886 

20,666,915 

206,749,837 

10  00 

Texas :  — 

3 

207 

6,139,720 
15,580,208 

664,612 
35,737,707 

6,671,879 
164,797,007 

Other  counties 

4  61 

210 

20,719,928 

36,292,219 

170,468,886 

4  70 

Utah:  — 

1 
22 

1,933,221 
2,391,771 

61,320 
604,204 

1,932,685 
12,082,693 

37  66 

Other  counties 

20  00 

Total 

23 

4,324,992 

655,524 

14,015,178 

21  38 

Vermont :  — 

1 
13 

6',244,391 
25,109,975 

344,860 
4,537,728 

10,368,736 
98,977,274 

Other  counties 

21  81 

14 

31,364,366 

4,882,688 

109,346,010 

Virginia:  — 

6 
93 

33,731,492 
18,049,500 

61,780,992 

1,624,304 
18,211,481 

19,429,261 
196,698,846 

216,028,107  ' 

Other  counties 

10  80 

Total 

99 

19,836,785 

10  89 

West  Virginia :  — 

2 
62 

11,207,436 
11,669,690 

244,624 
9,949,166 

11,955,131 
121,192,044 

64 

22,867,126 

10,193,779 

133,147,176 

13  06 

Wisconsin :  — 

15 
48 

96,101,406 
32,154,074 

4,720,777 
10,632,341 

159,941,426 
197,768,081 

357,709,607 

Other  counties 

18  60 

63 

128,265,480 

16,353,118 

23  30 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  every 
State  there  is  a  difierence  in  value  of  lands 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  counties,  and 
that  where  there  is  little  manufacturing 
there  is  small    difference,  and  where  the 


products  of  manufacture  are  of  large  value 
lands  bear  a  high  price.  That  this  differen- 
tiation may  be  easily  seen,  the  following 
classification  is  made: 
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Statement  shovrlne  higher  land  values  iu  manufacturing  counties- 

FiBST  Group. 


States. 


Manufacturing  countien, 


Acres. 


Value  per 
acre. 


Other  counties. 


Acres. 


Value  per 
acre. 


Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey. .. 
Pennsylvania  , 
Delaware 

Total... 


1,292,876 
193,644 
967,946 

4,981,646 
368,676 

3,930,649 
263,939 


$57  87 
67  77 
71  84 

■  62  37 
96  46 
86  73 
73  87 


2,066,203 

321,269 

1,485,695 

18,799,209 

2,561,098 

15,860,792 

836,306 


11,989,074 


$71  85 


41,930,472 


$34  55 
45  76 
34  63 

39  66 
60  65 

40  02 
21  56 


$40  33 


Second  Gkoup. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ohio  

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Total 


2,288,037 
1,880,602 
344,860 
3,388,306 
1,600,600 
1,508,599 
■4,470,603 


15,381,696 


$22  12 
26  38 
30  07 
67  85 
40  23 
49  21 
43  96 


$43  54 


4,264,541 
1,840,571 
4,637,728 
21,140,921 
12,306,660 
18,912,384 
27,203,142 


90,206,837 


$12  14 
16  27 
21  81 
42  46 
36  66 
29  68 
29  89 


$32  03 


Third  GROtrp. 


4,720,777 
1,608,261 
3,018,517 
2,116,416 

$33  83 
26  24 
32  28 
36  37 

10,632,341 
11,894,768 
21,734,183 
14,477,326 

$18  60 
12  PS 

11,363,961 

$32  90 

58,738,618 

$17  14 

Fourth  Group. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida   , 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Colorada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Total  . . . . 


1,904,199 

1,624,304 

642,488 

1,471,846 

996,971 

5,759 

481,484 

49,076 

664,512 

■    173,396 

1,119,004 

244,624 

1,671,585 

2,308,339 

1,006,965 

495,434 

78,317 

678,769 

61,320 


16,368,390 


$43  94 
11  96 
6  55 
6  70 
9  22 
14  45 
6  56 

20  69 

10  23 

11  87 
17  83 
48  87 

36  48 

21  41 
24  53 
19  09 
44  19 
19  33 

37  66 


$21  95 


3,215,632 
18,211,481 
21,821,070 
11,986,767 
25,047,311 

3,291,665 
18,373,860 

8,224,431 
35,737,707 
11,888,152 
19,547,911 

9.949,156 
19,923,665 
25,669,937 
20,410,603 

9,449,392 

1,087,066 

3,635,943 
604,204 


267,874,722 


$22  49 
10  80 
6  06 

5  05 
4  10 

6  14 
4  13 

7  05 
4  61 
6  07 
9  66 

12  18 
12  14 
12  76 
10  31 
10  21 

19  91 
12  38 

20  00 


$8  27 


Variation  by  States  and  Groups. 

These  States  aggregate  the  value  of  $.5,3.36,- 
465,954  in  products  of  manufactures,  the 
grand  aggregate  in  1880  being  $5,369,579,191 
for  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Now  the  eighteen  States  and  one 
Territory  in  the  group  which  has  the  least 
manufactures,  produce  a  value  of  $676,427,- 
860,  or  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States,  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  for 
each  State.  These  may  well  be  considered 
agricultural  States. 


The  tliird  group  Includes  four  States,  also 
essentially  agricultural — Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  California  —  in  which  there 
is  a  quite  general  determination  not  to  remain 
in  the  category  of  one-idea  communities  in 
industrial  development.  They  have  $391,- 
585,577  in  manufacturing  production,  or  7.3 
per  cent  of  the  grand  aggregate  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  second  group  is  rounding  into  sym- 
metry in  industry  and  realizing  the  benefits 
of  such  a  status  in  high  prices  of  lands  and 
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farm  products,  and  rapid  increase  in  wealth 
and  culture.  This  class  includes  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  —  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  —  and  also  Northern 
New  England.  These  seven  States  return  a 
production  of  §1,247,046,086,  which  is  23.2 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  These  may  bedimed 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultural. 

But  there  are  seven  other  States  in  which 
the  industries  are  more  equally  balanced  than 


any  other,  which  make  more  than  half  the 
industrial  production  of  the  United  States, 
worth  .§3,021,405,831,  or  56.3  of  all.  These 
are  found  in  Southern  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  and  may  properly  be  grouped 
together. 

They  include  all  manufacturing  production 
except  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  scattered 
through  two  States  and  nine  Territories. 
The  tabulation  by  States  is  as  follows : 


Aggregate  value  of  products  of  agriculture  by  States,  acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  value 
of  farm  lauds,  by  States  and  groups  of  States. 

First  Group. 


States. 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania.. 
Delawai'e 

Total 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts of  manu- 
facture. 


$631,125,284 
104,163,621 
185,697,211 

1,080,696,696 

254,380,236 

744,818,445 

20,514,438 


$3,021,405,831 


Total  land  in 
farms. 


Acres. 

3,359,079 
614,813 

2,463,841 
23,780,754 

2,929,773 
19,791,341 

1,090,245 


63,919,546 


Value  of  farm 
lauds. 


$146,197,416 
25,882,079 
121,063,910 
1,066,176,741 
190,896,833 
975,689,410 
36,789,672 


$2,652,695,060 


Second  GEonp. 


Maine 

New  Hampshir 

Vermont 

Ohio 

Michigan 

ludiaua 

Illinois 

Total 


$79,829,793 
73,978,028 
31,354,366 
348,298,390 
160,716,025 
148,006,411 
414,864,673 


$1,247,046,686 


6,652,678 
3,721,173 
4,882,688 
23,529,226 
13,807,240 
20,420,983 
31,673,645 


106,887,433 


$102,367,615 

76,834,389 

109,346,010 

1,127,497,363 
499,108,181 
636,236,111 

1,009,594,580 


$3,658,969,239 


Third  GROtrp. 


$128,265,480 

76,065,198 

71,048,926 

116,218,973 

16,353,118 
13,403,019 
24,762,700 
16,693,742 

$367,709,507 
193,724,260 
667,430,227 
262,061,282 

$23  30 

22  92 

16  79 

Total 

$391,686,577 

70,102,679 

$1,380,816,276 

$19  70 

Fourth  Group. 


JMarylaud 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  , 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Oregon.,.,  .... 
UUh 

Total 


$106,780,663 
61,780,992 
20,096,037 
16,738,008 
36,440,948 

6,546;448 
13,665,604 
24,205,183 
20,719,928 

6,756,169 
37,074,886 
22,867,126 
76,483,377 
165,386,205 
30,843,377 
12,627,336 
14,260,1.59 
10,931,232 

4,324,992 


$676,427,860 


6,119,831 

19,836,786 

22,363,658 

13,467,613 

26,048,282 

3,297,324 

18,856,334 

8,273,606 

36,292,219 

12,061,647 

20,666,016 

10,193,779 

21,496,240 

27,879,276 

21,417,468 

9,944,826 

1,165,373 

4,214,712 

656,624 


283,233,112 


$166,503,341 

216,028,107 

135,793,802 

68,677,482 

111,910,640 

20,291,836 

78,964,648 

88,989,117 

170,468,886 

74,249,666 

206,749,837- 

133,147,175 

299,298,631 

376,633,307 

236,178,936 

106,932,541 

25,109,223 

66,908,575 

14,016,178 


$2,652,840,616 
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PART  VII. 

The  Farmer's  Income  —  Values  of  Farm  Products  Enhanced  by  Increase  of  non- 
Ag-ricultural  Workers  —  Comparative  Tables. 

In  the  last  part  it  has  been  shown  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of  non-agricultural 
population,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  land  to  it?  owner.  We  shall  now  find  from  the 
same  authority,  in  following  tabulations  compiled  in  his  December,  1883,  report,  from 
the  census  of  1880,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  farmer,  even  though  he  be  not 
the  land-owner,  obtains  an  annual  product  of  higher  value  where  the  proportion  of  non- 
agricultural  workers  is  greater  than  that  of  agricultural  workers. 

Comparison  by  States. 

SUMMARY. 


Classes. 

Number      en- 
gaged in  ag- 
riculture. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts   of    agri- 
culture. 

Value  per 
capita. 

Proportion 
■   of    work- 
ere  in  ag- 
riculture. 

1,000,681 
1,566,875 
3,017,971 
2,024,966 

$484,770,797 
616,850,959 
786,681,420 
324,237,751 

§457 
394 
261 
160 

Per  cent. 
18 

42 

58 

ii'ourth  class 

77 

1st  Class  —  States  and  Territories  with  less  than  30  per  cent  of   their  total  -workers 

engaged  in  agriculture. 


States  and  Territories. 


Persont*  in  all 
occupations. 


Persona 
engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. 


Per  cent  in 
agriculture. 


Value 

of  products  of 

agriculture. 


Value  per 
capita. 


District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Arizona 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

Connecticut 

Montana 

New^  York 

Pennsylvania , 

California 

Idaho  

Maryland 

Total 


66, 
720, 
116, 
101, 

32, 

22: 

396, 

8. 

241, 

22, 

1,884 

[,456, 

376, 

16, 
324, 


,624 
,774 
979 
251 
233 
271 
879 
SS4 
,333 
265 
645 
067 
,605 
,578 
,432 


1,464 
64,973 
10,945 
13,539 

4,180 

3,435 
69,214 

1,639 
44,026 

4,513 
377,460 
301,112 
79,396 

3,868 
90,927 


),681 


2 
9 
9 
13 
13 
15 
16 
18 
18 
20 
20 
21 
21 
25 
28 


S614,441 

24,160,881 

3,670,136 

6,035,228 

2,866,449 

614,327 

27,650,766 

372,391 

18,010,075 

2,024,923 

178,025,695 

129,760,476 

69,721,425 

1,516,314 

28,839,281 


8484,770,797 


§351 
372 
335 
372 
683 
179 
601 
227 
4'09 
449 
472 
431 
762 
393 
317 


$457 


3d  Class  — States  and  Territories  with  30  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  total  workers 

engaged  in  agriculture. 


States  and  Territories. 


New  Hampshire 

Delaware 

New  Mexico 

Maine 

Utah 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Washington 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Vcnnont 

Dakota 

Total 


Persons  in  all 
occupations. 


142,468 

64,580 

40,822 

231,993 

40,055 

994,475 

67,343 

30,122 

660,204 

999,780 

417,455 

118,684 

67,844 


3,764,726 


Persons 
engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. 


44,490 

17,849 

14,139 

82,130 

14,650 

397,496 

27,091 

12,781 

240,319 

436,371 

195,901 

65,251 

28,508 


1,666,875 


Per  cent  in 
agriculture. 


35 
35 
36 
40 
40 
42 
42 
44 
47 
47 
49 


Value 

of  products  of 

agriculture. 


$13,474,330 

6,320,345 

1,897,974 

21,945,489 

3,337,410 

156,777,152 

13,234,648 

4,212,760 

91,169,858 

203,980,137 

72,779,496 

22,082,666 

6,648,814 


$616,860,969 


Value  per 
capita. 


354 
134 
267 
229 
394 
489 
330 
379 
467 
372 
400 
198 


$394 
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3d  Class  —  States  with  50  an^l  less  than  70  per  cent  of  total  workers  engaged  in 

agricvilturo. 


States. 


Persons 

Id  all 

occupations. 


Persons 
engaged  in 
agriculture. 


Per  cent 

in 

agriculture. 


Value  of 
products  of 


Value 

per 
capita. 


Virginia 

Missouri 

Minnesota  . . . . 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

riorida 

Kansas' 

Tennessee  . . . . 
Texas 

Total 


494,240 
692,959 
265,125 
635,080 
363,228 
628,302 
152,614 
176,199 
619,864 
91,536 
322,285 
44T,970 
622,133 


254,099 
355,29T 
131,535 
331,240 
205,306 
303,557 

90,507 
107,578 
320,571 

68,731 
206,080 
294,163 
359,317 


61 
51 
62 

62 
57 
57 
69 
61 
82 
64 
64 
06 


$45,726,221 
96,912,660 
49,458,961 

114,707,082 
42,883,522 

136,103,473 
31,708,914 
19,360,049 
63,850,185 
7,439,392 
62,240,361 
62,076,311 
65,204,329 


6,201,626 


3,017,971 


$786,081,420 


$180 
270 
376 
346 
209 
448 
350 
ISO 
199 
126' 
253 
211 
181 


4th  Class  —  States  with  over  70  per  cent  of  total  workers  engaged  in  agriculture. 


States. 


Persons 

in  all 

occupations. 


Persons 
engaged  in 
agriculture. 


agriculture. 


Value  of 
products  of 
agriculture. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


Georgia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas  

Total 


597,862 
480,187 
392,102 
492,790 
416,606 


432,204 
360,937 
294,602 
380,630 
339,938 
216,655 


72 
75 
75 

77 


$67,028,929 
51,729,611 
41,108,112 
66,872,994 
63,701,.844 
43,796,261 


$324,237,751 


$155 
143 
140 
149 
187 
202 


In  commenting  on  the  latter  table,  Statis- 
tician Dodge  makes  some  remarks  which  the 
South  would  do  well  to  heed.  "In  the 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  States,"  says 
he,  "the  range  of  income  per  man  is  quite 
uniform,  from  $140  in  South  Carolina  to 
$202  in  Arkansas,  the  average  of  all  being 
$160.  It  may  be  claimed  that  labor,  from 
climatic  or  race  considerations,  is  less  effi- 
cient than  in  other  States,  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  small  areas  planted,  except  in 
cotton  and  corn,  and  the  small  products 
gathered,  that  the  lack  of  diversity  in  indus- 
try, and  even  of  variety  in  agriculture,  is 
dwarfing  the  magnificent  productive  re- 
sources of  this  great  belt  of  States.  The 
wisest  and  brightest  of  these  farmers  have 
reiterated  this  sentiment  for  a  generation, 
and  many  are  acting  on  it;  but  the  reflex 
influence  of  manufactures  and  mining  would 
accomplish  more  for  agriculture  than  the 
most  persistent  direct  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture." 

In  his  report  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  Dodge 
makes  the  following  comments  touching  the 
farmer's  income: 

The  fact  that  the  group  of  States  where  industry 
is  most  diversified  (those  having  only  18  per  cent  of 
all  workers  .engaged  in  agriculture)  afford  $467  per 
annum  to  each  one,  while  the  agricultural  States, 
having  77  per  cent  in  agriculture,  allow  an  annual 
income  of  only  $160,  is  too  significant  to  be  explained 
away,  too  convincing  for  pretence  of  cavil.  It  stands 
as  proof  of  the  necessity  of  symmetry  and  complete- 


ness of  the  productive  system,  and  as  a  forceful  illus- 
tration of  the  solidarity  of  the  industries. 

Full  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  increase  of  non- 
agricultural  workers  enhances  values  in  agriculture, 
as  proven  by  this  grouping  of  facts,  has  been  nearly 
universal.  Two  or  three  objections  have  been 
obscurely  hinted,  and  may  be  easily  answered. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  production  on  high- 
priced  lands  requires  expenditure  for  labor,  let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  laborer  shares  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  higher  values  of  jaroducts  admit  of 
higher  wages  of  labor.  If  it  be  said  that  fertilizers 
cost  money  and  reduce  profits,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  some  States  which  use  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  fertilizers  are  in  the  list  of  lowest  incomes,  and 
exclusively  agricultural  districts.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  States  of  large  incomes  have  the  largest  expendi- 
ture for  agricultural  implements.  The  difference  is  a 
trivial  one,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  thrift 
and  progress,  and  one  of  the  means  of  enlarged  pro- 
duction. All  of  these  aids  to  production  are  abundant 
in  thriving  and  prosperous  districts,  and  ominously 
scarce  in  those  where  a  worker  produces  less  than 
$200  per  annum,  or  else  absent  altogether.  There  is 
no  money  for  hired  labor,  for  fertilizers  or  farm  im- 
plements, in  many  a  district  exclusively  agricultural. 

But  suppose  some  objector  should  cap  the  climax 
of  absurdity  by  hinting  that  the  interest  on  $40,  or 
$2.40  per  acre,  is  too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne  in 
comparison  with  30  cents  on  land  worth  $5  per  acre. 
The  small  boy  of  the  farm  would  say  at  once  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  always  lived  on  it  and  paid 
no  interest,  but  that  the  value  it  represented  had 
accrued  under  their  good  management  and  the  stim- 
ulous  of  diversified  industry  about  them.  He  would 
say  that  160  acres  and  the  stock  upon  it  would  com- 
mand $10,000  at  any  time,  while  the  owner  of  the  $5 
land  could  not  get  $2,000.  One  has  had  comfort  and 
culture,  and  the  other  deprivation  —  facts  which  tell 
the  story  of  superior  profit  with  a  cloarnuHb  that  no 
sophistry  can  obscure. 

It  is  like  the  growth  of  a  city  newspaper  to  an 


no 
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ultimate  value  of  $500,000  parallel  with  the  progress  of 
a  city  which  Bustains  it,  while  a  country  journal  at  the 
same  time  attains  a  value  of  $10,(100.  The  proprietor 
would  scarcely  feel  impoveriabed  because  his  accrued 
capital  representB  a  large  annual  interent,  or  desire 
greatly  a  change  of  place  with  the  owner  of  the  less 
valuable  establisbment. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  increased  valuation  of  a 
slave  in  1860,  worth  $1,000  with  cotton  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  over  his  value  in  1845,  of  $500,  when  aotton 
would  bring  only  5  cents,  except  that  he  has  grown 
older  with  less  producing  power,  while  the  improved 
farm  has  advanced  in  fertility  and  in  real  capiicity 
for  production.  Yet  he  is  worth  more,  because  the 
product  of  his  labor  brings  twice  as  much  money,  and 
represents  a  capital  that  can  he  realized. 

The  experience  of  Western  pioneers  furnishes  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  reality  and  profit  of  the 
advance  in  values  by  increase  of  population  and  the 
stimulus  of  activity.  They  enter  homesteads  in  part 
from  a  desire  for  a  home  and  farm,  and  in  large 
part  from  the  expectation  of  increased  selling  value; 
as  settlement  progresses,  roads  are  built,  school^ 
established,  and  the  neighborhoqd  enriched  and 
beautified.  The  original  price  being  nominal,  the 
advance  Is  rapid,  with  general  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. Not  unfrequently,  in  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
lands  costing  $1.25  are  readily  salable  at  $20  per  acre. 
This  la  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  Invest- 
ments are  made  by  non-residents,  to  take  advantage 
oi  the  inevitable  rise  caused  by  the  labor  of  others. 
One  such  owner  of  Iowa  lands,  after  paying  taxes  for 
fifteen  years,  was  astonished  to  find  that  land  for  which 
he  had  paid  $5  per  acre  would  scarcely  command  the 
original  price.  A  group  of  such  investors  owning  a 
large  slice  of  a  county  happened  to  be  located  together, 
all  distant  non-residents,  and  each  depending  in  vain 
upon  his  neighbors  for  the  improvements  which  were 
to  enrich  him.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  land  speculat- 
ors wore  not  always  thus  placed  by  themselves.  Their 
lands  would  not  long  be  held  unimproved. 

The  objection  to  which  these  illustrations  make 
answer  is  as  futile  and  unreal  as  the  fancied  burden  of 
taxes  to  a  rich  tax-payer. 

Comparisons  within  each  State. 

Pursuing  the  investigation  from  the  varia- 
tions between  the  States  to  those  between 
localities  within  the  State,  Mr.  Dodge  pro- 
ceeds : 

While  the  four  groups  of  States  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  workers  in  agriculture 
show  the  steep  gradation,  in  annual  income  of  the 
worker,  of  $457,  $394,  $261,  to  $160,  as  the  proportion 
In  agricultural  pursuits  rises  from  18,  42,  58,  to  77  per 
cent  of  all  persons  reported  in  occupations,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  other  causes  come  in  to  produce  local  varia- 
tions. Were  the  presence  of  non-agricultural  popu- 
lation—  the  fact  of  diversity  in  industry  —  the  only 
cause  of  varying  prices  of  lands  or  agricultural  income, 
the  difi"erence  would  exactly  accord  with  the  relative 
proportion  of  farmers,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  fig- 
ures above  show,  however,  that  it  is  the  predominant, 
controlling  cause. 

Pennsylvania  has  20  per  cent  in  agriculture ;  her 
farm  lands  are  worth  $49.30  per  acre.  Iowa  has  57  per 
cent  in  rural  occupations,  and  her  lands  are  valued  at 
$22.92.  In  annual  income,  ho-wever,  Iowa  distances 
every  8tatein  her  class  with  $448,  while  the  average  is 
only  $261,  and  Pennsylvania's  is  $431.  It  is  because  of 
the  fertility  of  Iowa  soil,  rich  prairie  areas  instead  of 
sterile  mountain  slopes,  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  enterprise  of  a  superior  class  of  farm- 
ers. It  is  a  case  exceptional  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
only  State  of  thirteen  in  this  class  that  approaches 
closely  a  comparison  with  Pennsylvania  in  income. 

Referring  to  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa,  a  State  of 
varied  resources,  with  lands  as  a  whole  not  so  easily 
opened  or  so  cheaply  cultivated,  we  find  61  per  cent  in 
agriculture,  lands  averaging  $13.47  per  acre  and  pro- 
ducing $270  per  capita.  Manufactures  are  more  dif- 
fused through  Iowa  than  Missouri,  exclusive  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  St.  Louis,  which 
communicateswith  and  benefits  Southern  Iowa  perhaps 
even  more  than  Southern  Missouri.    The  condition  of 


agriculture  la  generally  more  advanced  in  Iowa,  the 
average  rate  of  production  somewhat  higher,  and  the 
profits  of  agriculture  are  therefore  greater. 

The  prevalence  of  other  industries  develops  me- 
chanical skill,  stimulates  invention  of  labor-saving 
appliances,  and  gives  more  symmetrical  practical 
culture  to  hand  and  brain.  This  is  a  prominent 
cause  of  the  vast  difi'erence  between  sections^  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  and  those  in  which  exist  har- 
monious and  full  development  of  the  other  indus- 
tries. It  gives  more  production  per  capita,  while 
home  markets  make  higher  prices.  Isolation  tends 
to  rust  and  decay;  contact  of  industrial  ideas  and 
prevalence  of  mechanical  skill  tend  to  labor-saving 
ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity  in  the  work  of  agri- 
culture. While  various  causes  of  difference  in  aver- 
age incomes  are  admitted,  the  controlling  influence 
of  diversity  in  industry  is  undeniably^  established 
by  the  striking  fact,  that  the  average  mcome  of  no 
State  in  the  fourth  class  comes  up  to  the  average 
($261)  of  the  third;  not  one  in  the  third  attains  the 
average  ($394)  of  the  second;  and  only  two  of  the 
second,  Illinois  and  Oregon,  reach  the  average  ($457) 
of  the  first  class. 


PART   VIII. 
Wages  of  Farm  Labor,* 

In  the  same  report,  Statistician  Dodge 
pursues  his  inquiry  further  and  proves  that 
the  farm  laborer  is  also  benefited  by  in- 
creased wages  wherever  there  is  an  increased 
proportion  of  non-agricultural  to  agricultural 
workers.  That  protection  fosters  manufac- 
tures and  increases  the  non- agricultural  pop- 
ulation, none  would  dream  of  denying.  The 
statistics  given  in  this  chapter  therefore  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  protection  does  not  pro- 
tect merely  those  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing the  articles  which  are  protected  by  the 
tariff,  but  that  it  protects  the  owner  of  the 
farm,  the  cultivator  of  the  farm,  and  the 
farm  laborer,  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Says  Mr.  Dodge,  who  treats  the  matter  as 
one  of  pure  statistics,  and  not  of  politics : 

Ha,ving  shown  that  the  value  of  the  farm  and  the 
income  of  the  farmer  are  enlarged  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  non-agricultural  laborers  in  a  State,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  whether  the  farm  laborer  shares 
in  the  advantage  to  J,he  owner  and  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  Fortunately  a  definite  answer  can  be  given  from 
repeated  and  trustworthy  returns  of  the  wages  pf 
farm  labor  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1870,  when  wages  and  prices  generally  were 
high,  the  average  wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  first  or 
manufacturing  class  of  States  was  $34,  while  in  the 
last,  exclusively  agricultural  class,  it  was  hut  $15. 
When  the  panic  came,  and  years  of  manufacturing 
depression  followed,  mechabics  and  artisans  competed 
with  farm  laborers  and  reduced  the  price  of  rural 
labor.  It  is  a  fact  that  prices  at  different  ti  raes  furnish 
an  accurate  measure  both  of  the  industrial  status  of  the 
laborers  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country. 

In  1882  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  averaged 
nearly  $25  in  the  first  and  second  class,  $19.50  in  the 
third,  and  $13.20  in  the  fourth.  The  demand  for 
wheat  and  corn,  beef  and  pork,  the  product  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  of  the 
second  class,  to  supply  home.  Eastern,  and  foreign 
markets,  brought  up  the  value  of  farm  labor  to  an 
equality  with  wages  in  the  States  of  the  first  class. 
The  scarcity  of  laborers,  who  prefer  farms  of  their 
own,  also  contributed  to  high  rates  in  this  class. 
Where  more  than  half  of  the  workers  are  farmers, 
the  competition  of  laborers  reduces  inevitably  the  rate 
of  wages.  So  we  find  that  where  t"ho  proportion 
reaches  three-fourths,  the  reduction  usually  amounts 
to  60  per  cent. 


*  The  enhanced  wages  of  farm  labor  under  the  Republican  American  Protective  Tariff  System  Is  treated 
more  fully  in  the  chapter,  following  this,  on  *'  The  Protected  American  Laborer." 
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The  influence  of  manufactures,  of  minjng,  of 
any  productive  industries,  on  local  prices,  wliether  of 
farms  or  farm  products  or  farm  labor,  is  plainly  trace- 
able in  States,  and  in  various  districts  within  the 
States,  by  the  furnace  iires,  the  mines,  the  factories 
that  thickly  dot  the  location  where  high  prices  for  farm 
labor  prevail. 

PART   IX. 

The  Farmers  of  America  demand  more 

Protection  instead  of  less. 

Early  in  1887  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  through  low  duties  on 
some  farm  products,  no  duties  on  others, 
and  frauds  in  importation,  "the  country  was 
being  flooded  with  foreign  wool,  potatoes, 
eggs,  fruits,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  and 
that  the  whole  American  farming  interest 
was  thereby  injured  and  menaced  with  seri- 
ous injury,"  addressed  to  evely  Grange, 
Agricultural  Society,  and  Farmers'  Club  in 
the  United  States  a  letter  asking  "exactly 
what  changes,  if  any,  do  the  farmers  want  in 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  agricultural  prod- 
ucts?" Kearly  5,000  responses  were  re- 
ceived. These  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  of  national  reputation,  — Sen- 
ators, Governors,  Representatives,  and  others 
from  various  States  of  the  East  and  West  — 
to  report  thereon  to  the  entire  body  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  The  report  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  the  committee,  Messrs.  Warner 
Miller,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  John  T.  Rich, 
W.  C,  Morse,  Edw.  Burrough,  J.  X).  Lyman, 
J.  H.  Hale,  and  William  M.  Grosvenor,  Jan. 
11,  18S8,  and  the  following  is  taken  from  it: 


Hon.     Warner    Miller's     report    on     5,000 
Farmers'  letters. 

The  great  majority  of  these  letters  express  the  con- 
viction that  the  tariff,  notwithstanding  defects  and 
omissions,  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  agriculture.  Few  are  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent. An  overwhelming  majority  of  tlje  writers 
realize  that  the  protective  system,  by  building  up  other 
industries,  has  enormously  enlarged  the  demand  for 
agricultural  products.  While  increasing  the  demand, 
it  has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  forced,  for  lack  of  other 
employment,  to  crowd  into  agriculture  and  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  supplying  that  demand.  It 
has  helped  to  bring  to  this  country  nine  million 
immigrants  since  its  adoption,  and  during  the 
past  hfieen  years  not  one  in  twelve  of  them  have 
been  farmers,  farm  laborers,  or  shepherds;  out  of 
6,000,000,  more  than  5,500,000  have  been  of  other  occu- 
pations. It  has  especially  aided  the  development 
of  manufactures  and  mining  near  the  farms,  so  that  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  of  all  markets  for  farm 
products  has  been  enlarged.  Thus  in  the  ten  great 
farming  States  of  the  West,  the  increase  in  acres  of 
improved  land  in  farms  from  1860  to  1880  was  160  per 
cent.  A  growth  so  remarkable  could  not  have  occurred 
without  disaster  to  farmers,  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible,  if  there  had  not  been  a  far 
more  rapid  growth  of  other  branches  of  industry. 
For  during  the  same  years,  and  in  the  same  great 
farming  States,  the  hands  employed  in  manufactures 
increased  251  per  cent,  the  wages  paid  to  them  increased 
303  per  cent,  and  the  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
bought  mainly  from  farms,  increased  389  per  cent. 
The  wages  which  manufacturing  bands  in  these  States 
had  to  spend,  mainly  in  buying  farm  products,  aver- 
aged $1.10  for  each  improved  acre  in  1860,  and  had 
risen  to  $1.71  for  each  improved  acre  in  1880.  The 
value  of  materials  purchased  for  manufacture  in  these 
States,  mainly  from  farms,  averaged  $4.02, for  each 
improved  acre  in  farms  of  those  States  In  1860,  but  had 
risen  to  $7.58  for  each  improved  acre  in  farms  in  1880. 
The  following  tables,  prepared  from  census  reports, 
verify  these  statements : 


Farms. 
Acres  improved  land. 

Manufactures. 
Hands  employed. 

1880. 

I860. 

1880. 

1860. 

Ohio 

18,081,091 
13,933,738 

8,296,862 
26,115,154 

9,162,628 
19,864,641 

7,246,693 

6,604,702 
10,736,566 
16,745,031 

12,625,394 

8,242,183 

3,476,296 

13,096,374 

3,746,167 

4,792,792 

666,250 

118,789 

405,468 

6,246,871 

183,699 
69,508 
77,691 

144,727 
67,109 
28,372 
21,247 
4,793 
12,062 
63,995 

75,602 
21,295 
23,190 
22,968 
15,414 
6  307 

336 

1,735 
19,681 

135,691,906 

.52..'!n6..'iS4 

663,013 

Increase  of  160  per  cent. 

Increase  of  251  per  cent. 

Manufactures. 
Wages  paid. 

Manufactures. 
Value  materials  used. 

1880. 

1860. 

1380. 

1860. 

$62,103,800 
21,960,888 
23,313,682 
67,429,085 
18,814,917 
9,725,962 
8,613,094 
1,742,311 
3,995,010 
24,309,716 

$22,302,989 

6,318,335 

6,735,047 

7,637,921 

4,268,708 

1,922,417 

712,214 

106,332 

880,346 

6,669,916 

$215,334,256 
100,262,917 
92,900,269 
289,843,907 
85,796,178 
48,704,311 
66,660,681 
8,208,478 
21,453,141 
110,798,392 

$69,800,270 
27,142,597 
17,636,611 
35,558,782 

17,137,334 
8,612,250 

1,904,070 

237,215 

8,612,259 

23,349,941 

$232,008,465 

$67,553,225 

$1,028,962,530 

$210,490,338 
89  per  cent. 

Increase  of 

303  per  cent. 

Increase  of  3 
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The  farmers  see  thattho  vapid  increase  of  agricul- 
tural production  here,  -which  has  been  the  wonder  of 
the  -world,  could  not  have  occurred  -without  ruining 
farm-owners  and  degrading  farm  labor,  had  not  the 
Btill  more  rapid  and  more  -wonderful  development  of 
other  industries  been  encouraged  by  protection.  But 
the  letters  urge  with  great  unanimity  that  farm  as  -well 
as  other  labor  needs  direct  defence,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  For  all  American  labor  has  in  common  the 
responsibilities  and  burdens  of  citizenship  to  bear. 
There  is  no  justice  in  forcing  it  to  compete  at  any 
point  with  the  labor  of  serfs  or  slaves,  crofters  or 
coolies.  The  American  worker  rightly  claims,  with 
his  position  as  a  self-governing  citizen,  a  measure  of 
independence  in  his  industry,  of  comfort  in  his  home, 
of  respectability  in  his  circumstances,  of  education  for 
his  children,  oi  time  for  acquiring  information.  These 
are  rights.  Their  denial  tends  to  undermine  intelli- 
gent and  self-respecting  citizenship,  and  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  ,  .  , 

Gaps  in  the  Farmers*  Barriers. 

But  the  barrier  around  farming  industry,  at  all 
points  relatively  low,  has  many  gaps,  partly  from  early 
oversight  and  partly  from  mistaken  revision  within  the 
past  few  years.  Even  at  this  hour,  some  Important 
products  of  American  farms  are  undersold  in  many  of 
our  cities  and  towns  by  the  products  of  ill  paid  or  un- 
paid labor.  Onions  from  Spain  and  Egypt  appear  in 
markets  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  Tobacco  raised  by 
coolies  in  Sumatra  lessens  the  reward  of  American 
growers.  M'ool  clipped  by  slaves,  by  convicts,  or  by 
creatures  scarcely  less  degraded,  stops  wool-gro-wing 
by  an  army  of  American  farmers,  and  sends  6,000,000 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.  Potatoes  and  cabbages  by  the 
cargo,  from  places  where  women  work  daily  in  the 
fields,  come  hither  as  ballast,  with  eggs  by  the  ship- 
load from  Holland,  cattle  from  Mexico,  and  barley 
from  Canada.  The  home  market,  which  the  farmer 
defends  for  other  labor,  he  must  at  some  points  fight 
for  with  his  worst  rivals.  Debasing  competition  with 
the  worst-paid  labor  in  the  world,  from  which  he  helps 
to  shield  other  industries,  is  suffered  to  beat  down  His 
rewards. 

Thousands  of  farmers  therefore  appeal,  through 
the  letters  considered,  to  all  other  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  to  unite  in  demanding  for  their 
great  industry,  not  only  indirect  benefits,  but  the  fair 
measure  of  direct  protection  it  deserves.  They  urge 
that  fraudulent  or  law-evading  importations  of  cattle, 
tobacco,  and  wool  should  be  stopped ;  that  duties  on 
farm  products  should  be  so  ari'anged  as  to  give  farmers 
more  varied  opportunities  to  secure  tair  returns;  that 
heavy  taxes  now  paid  by  consumers,  of  which  farmers 

f)ay  nearly  half,  should  be  repealed,  since  they  are  no 
onger  needed  for  revenue ;  that  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  government  should  be  extended  as  well  to 
farmers  near  the  seaports  and  the  Canadian  or  Mexi- 
can border  as  to  those  of  the  interior.  Prostration 
of  agriculture  at  any  point  involves  overcrowding 
elsewhere.  .  .  . 

Cattle  fraudulently  imported. 

1.  The  fraudulent  importation  of  cattle  for  slaughter, 
across  Northern  and  Southern  boundaries,  on  pretence 
that  they  are  for  breeding  purposes  only,  and  by  law 
free  of  duty,  should  be  efl'ectually  prevented.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  73,000  head  were  last  year  imported 
at  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent,  which  would  be  thought 
scanty  protection  for  any  other  industry.  But  12,000 
head  were  brought  in  from  Mexico,  professedly  for 
breeding;  and  many  more  from  Canada,  though 
American  producers  have  for  years  been  unable  to 
get  living  prices.  The  collapse  of  extensive  specula- 
tions in  cattle  and  ranches  caused  a  great  number  of 
animals  to  be  sacrificed  at  low  prices;  and  though 
consumers  gained  relatively  little,  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  country  was  rendered  almost  wholly 
unprofitable.  The  greatest  danger  will  come  if  similar 
speculations  arise  in  Mexico  or  Canada.  At  their 
collapse,  immense  numbers  of  cattle  may  again  be 
forced  upon  our  market,  in  ppite  of  the  low  duty, 
which  will  then  prove  no  protection.  But  the  fraudu- 
lent evasion  of  the  law  already  increases,  and  can  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  act  leaves  to  collectors  at 
all  points  a  discretion  which  has  been  often,  and  can 
be  extensively,  abused,  as  to  the  evidence  they  may 
require  that  importations  are  for  breeding  only. 
Rulings  of  the  department  could  afford  but  a  temporary 


and  partial  defence.  The  law  itself  should  rigidly 
prescribe  the  evidence  to  be  given,  if  any  animals  not 
of  certified  pedigree  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  countless  hordes  are 
north  and  south  of  us,  and  a  loose  law  might  at  any 
time  bring  disaster  to  a  great  industry. 

Grain  must  be  Protected* 

2.  The  duty  on  barley  should  be  raised  to  equal  that 
on  wheat ;  viz.,  20  cents  per  bushel,  with  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  the  duty  on  barley  malt.  Over  10,000,- 
000  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  probably  over  13,000,000  during  the  last 
calendar  year,  while  in  1886  the  home  production  was 
59,000,000  bushels.  The  regions  in  which  it  may  be 
most  profitably  grown  have  their  prices  fixed  in  great 
markets  which  Canadian  producers  can  reach  by  water, 
while  most  of  our  own  producers  cannot.  The  Cana- 
dian neighbors  who  seize  American  fishing  vessels, 
in  disregard  of  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties,  are  the  only  people  whom,  an  additional  duty 
on  barley  would  disturb.  To  thousands  of  farmers  near 
the  border  the  opportunity  to  raise  this  crop  in  measur- 
able safety  from  ruinous  competition  would  be  most 
welcome.  To  the  argument  that  duties  on  cereals  have 
no  effect,  it  is  a  suflS-cieut  answer  that  wheat  in  Minnesota 
is  now  worth  10  cents  per  bushel  more  than  wheat 
across  an  imaginary  line  in  Manitoba.  The  existing 
duties  on  other  cereals  are  of  practical  benefit  and 
should  be  maintained. 

Gardens  can  be  made  to  pay. 

3.  The  duty  on  potatoes  and  market  garden  prod- 
ucts, which  at  times  can  be  brought  hither  in  ballast 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  should  be  large  enough 
to  insure  a  fair  defence  to  farmers  near  the  seaboard 
and  border.  The  farmer  has  to  pay  American,  not 
foreign  workers,  to  employ  capable  and  independent 
workers,  and  not  mere  slaves  of  the  soil.  Whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  in  any  other  land  fronting  on  tbe 
Atlantic,  or  i#hen  vessels  coming  to  our  ^orts  find  no 
paying  cargoes,  the  farmer  is  Ukely  to  hnd  his  only 
markets  gorged  with-foreign  supplies,  thrust  upon 
buyers  at  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  production  here. 
He  cannot  know  when  the  season  begins  what  quanti- 
ties his  market  will  demand  of  his  products,  for  the 
quantities  brought  from  abroad  depend,  not  upon 
American  wants,  but  upon  the  other  cargoes  offered 
ocean  vessels,  or  upon  the  crops  abroad.  Even  when 
he  loads  his  products  for  market,  he  cannot  know  that 
a  ship  may  not  arrive  the  same  day  with  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  glut  the  market  for  a  week.  In  one  month, 
last  November,  there  were  imported  773,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  averaging  less  than  31  cents  per  bushel.  In 
four  days  of  January  the  imports  at  New  York  alone 
were  149,000  bushels,  from  Scotland  68,000,  from  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  G-ermany  13,000,  and  from  other 
distant  countries.  Against  such  killing  competition 
it  is  no  wonder  that  American  market  gardeners  do 
not  thrive,  and  supplies  for  Eastern  cities  and  manu- 
facturing centres  are  always  liable  to  be  scarce  and 
dear,  while  agriculture  is  getting  starved  out  of  sea- 
board States.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  four  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania each  raised  fewer  potatoes  than  they  did  28 
years  ago;  in  1859  their  product  was  44,139,700  bush- 
els, in  1885  only  39,576,000,  and  in  1886  and  1887  about 
the  same.  Nor  is  this  the  only  product  which  has 
been  made  scarce  for  consumers  by  open  doors  to  for- 
eign producers  and  uncertainty  for  home  production. 
Onions  and  cabbages,  now  free,  are  brought  by  ves- 
sels from  great  distances;  thousands  of  crates  in  a 
single  recent  cargo  of  onions  from  Spain ;  about  1,000,- 
000  bushels  of  beans  and  peas  were  imported  within 
the  year  just  closed;"  90,000  tons  of  hay,  even  in  a 
year  when  in  every  part  of  the  country  our  own  crop 
was  full;  and  probably  over  18,000,000  dozen  eggs. 
The  effect  of  these  imports,  coming  without  warning 
and  at  most  irregular  times,  is  to  destroy  the  only 
home  market  left  for  more  than  half  a  miUion  farmers 
noMr  the  seacoast.  Cheap  transportation  makes  them 
powerless  to  compete  in  many  great  products  with 
Western  farmers;  ballast-bearing  ships  leave  only  a 
ferry  between  them  and  the  worst-paid  labor  of 
Europe.  It  is  believed  that  all  farmers  throughout 
the  country  will  unite  to  support  the  prayer  of  hun- 
dreds from  seacoast  and  border  States  that  a  moderate 
protection  be  given  in  the  only  industry  left  them, 
that  duties  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  onions  and  $2  per 
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100  on  cabbages,  30  per  cent  on  fowls  and  poultry  and 
on  **  vegetables  in  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine  not 
otherwise  provided  for,"  5  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  20 
per  cent  on  beans  and  peas,  $3  per  ton  on  hay,  10  cents 
per  pound  on  hops,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes, 
be  imposed ;  and  that  no  duty  on  market  garden  prod- 
ucts now  dutiable  be  removed  or  reduced.  It  ia  fur- 
ther recommended  that  wherever  duties  are  needed  to 
defend  fruit-growers  near  seacoast  or  border  against 
the  hurtful  influence  of  foreign  competition,  such 
duties  be  imposed ;  that  the  duty  on  dairy  products  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  oleomargarine  law  be  sup- 
ported and  enforced,  as  well  for  the  protection  of 
consumers  as  for  the  defence  of  producers. 

Why  burn  our  flax? 

4.  More  than  1,000,000  tons  of  flax  straw  goes  to 
waste  or  is  burned  in  Western  States,  worth,  if  pre- 
pared, $26,000,000;  while  we  pay  $16,000,000  to  foreign 
makers  for  linen  goods,  besides  duties  amounting  to 
$5,500,000,  which  the  Government  does  not  want,  and 
which  almost  wholly  fail  to  encourage  the  linen  manu- 
facture. The  committee  believes,  as  many  farmers 
aek,  that  the  duties  on  flax  should  be  raised,  with  the 
duties  on  linen  goods  manufactured  from  flax,  to  such 
a  point  as  to  afford  effectual  encouragement  both  to 
the  preparation  of  the  fibre  and  to  the  manufaciiiro  of 
the  goods.  Home  manufacture  has  made  cotton  goods 
cheaper  here  than  they  are  abroad,  and  the  woollen 
goods  most  largely  worn  quite  as  cheap  here  as  in  any 
other  country,  and  silt  goods  30  per  cent  cheaper  than 
they  were  in  1860,  but  the  linen  manufacture  has  never 
been  encouraged  by  similar  duties.  The  market  has 
been  left  to  the  foreign  producers,  and  linen  goods  are 
therefore  35  per  cent  dearer  here  than  abroad.  The 
only  way  to  secure  permanent  cheapness  is  to  develop 
at  home  the  manufacture  to  use  up  the  fibre  already 
produced  at  home,  but  now  wasted. 

A  Bounty  to  Sugar-GroTrers. 

5.  No  less  than  279  of  the  326  farmers  who  refer  at 
all  to  the  duties  on  sugar  ask  the  abolition  of  those 
duties.  They  state  with  truth  that  these  duties  take 
from  the  people  $58,000,000,  of  which  the  farmers  pay- 
about  half;  that  the  G-overnment  does  not  need  the 
revenue;  and  that,  though  millions  have  been  paid 
each  year  to  encourage  sugar-growing  in  Louisiana, 
the  average  yield  for  ten  years  before  the  war  was 
300,000  hogsheads,  and  it  has  never  been  as  large  in 
any  subsequent  year.  Then  37  per  cent  of  the  supply 
was  from  home  plantations;  now  not  one  pound  in 
ten  of  the  entire  supply  is  produced  in  this  country. 
Last  year  out  of  fifty-one  pounds  per  capita  consumed, 
over  forty-seven  were  of  fbreign  growth.  German 
bounties  to  home  producers  have  proved  far  more  ef- 
fective; the  increase  in  German  production  in  only 
eight  years  would  supply  half  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  this  country.  It  is  ofQcially  reported  that  the 
problem  of  economic  production  of  sugar  from  sorg- 
hum has  at  last  been  solved.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  be  abol- 
ished, but  that  a  bounty  be  paid  to  sugar  producers  of 
our  own  country.  If  it  develops  a  great  industry,  as 
the  bounty  has  in  Germany,  the  people  will  be  richly 
repaid;  if  it  does  not  the  money  will  not  be  taken 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  consumers  will  have  saved 
more  than  $50,000,000  each  year. 

Tobacco  Frauds  must  be  Stopped. 

6.  The  producers  of  tobacco  do  not  ask  any  increase 
of  duties,  but  they  earnestly  desire  that  the  fraudu- 
lent importation  of  coolie-grown  tobacco,  by  which 
their  industry  has  been  rendered  unprofitable,  may  be 
stopped  by  more  precise  language  in  defining  the 
classes  to  which  existing  duties  were  meant  to  apply. 
Since  1883  the  price  of  American  leaf  tobacco  has 
been  unjustly  depressed,  and  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  production  in  some  States  has  been  stopped,  by 
the  large  importation  of  the  type  commercially  known 
as  "wrappers,"  so  prepared  and  packed  as  to  evade 
the  present  duty  on  wrappers  and  to  be  admitted  as 
"other  manufactured  leaf"  tobacco.  Prepared  by 
coolie  labor  in  Sumatra,  at  wages  of  7  to  10  cents  per 
day,  this  tobacco  is  so  carefully  selected  and  assorted 
after  fermentation  that  4,000,000  pounds  imported 
takes  the  place  of  15,000,000  pounds  of  American 
leaf,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  wrap- 
pers, and  thousrh  in  fact  a  highly  manufactured  arti- 
cle, it  is.  fraudulently  imported   as    raw    material. 


Inferior,  because  of  its  bittor  flavor,  to  the  American 
leaf  displaced,  it  is  prefeiTed  only  because  of  its 
cheapness,  and  if  this  country  excludes, coolies  by  law, 
can  it  justly  permit  the  product  of  their  labor  to  drive 
American  leaf-grojvers  out  of  the  business,  and  with 
them  a  large  part  of  the  highly  skilled  labor  of  the 
farms  and  the  cigar  manufactories?  The  growers 
therefore  ask  that  the  law  be  so  worded  that  leaf  to- 
bacco, any  part  of  which  is  suitable  for  and  commer- 
cially known  as  wrappers,  shall  pay,  if  not  stemmed, 
75  cents  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  $1.00  per  pound. 
They  moreover  urge  that  the  internal  tax  on  tobacco, 
which  is  no  longer  needed  and  which  burdens  con- 
sumers and  limits  the  consumption,  be  repealed. 

Appeal  of  the  Wool-Growers. 

7.  The  wool-growers  have  especial  reasons  at  this 
time  to  appeal  to  their  brother  farmers  for  support. 
At  a  time  when  their  industry  is  depressed,  as  it  hardly 
ever  has  been  before  by  foreign  competition,  permitted 
by  a  reduction  of  duties  in  1883,  by  Treasury  rulings 
since,  and  by  systematic  frauds  in  foreign  ports,  the 
President  proposes  in  his  annual  message  the  repeal  of 
all  duties  on  wool.  In  the  two  years  before  the  change 
of  duty,  and  in  the  past  two  years,  the  imports  for 
consumption  were  as  follows : 

Year.  Quantities.       Duties. 

1881 67,416,967  7.20  cts. 

1882 63,016,769  '  6.11  cts. 


Average  2  years .     .      65,216,868  6.65  cts. 

Tear.                           Quantities.  Duties. 

1886 107,910,549  4.75  cts. 

1867     ...-.,    114,404,174  5.16  cts. 


Average  2  years  .    ,    111,157,361 


4.95  cts. 


Under  efBcient  protection,  the  production  of  wool 
rose  from  60,000,000  lbs.  in  1860  to  308,000,000  lbs.  in 
1884,  the  year  after  the  change  of  duty.  It  has  since 
declined  to  285,000,000  pounds  in  1886,  and,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  to  265,000,000 
pounds  in  1887.  Meanwhile  the  stocks  of  domestic 
wool  unsold  at  the  cloae  of  1887  are  greatly  increased  : 
31,974,000  pounds  are  on  hand,  an  increase  of  6,620,157 
pounds,  at  Boston  alone.  To  the  mischief  done  by 
reduced  duties  there  is  added:  fii'st,  the  great  fraud- 
ulent importation  of  Donskoi  and  other  washed  wool, 
under  pretence  that  it  is  unwashed,  a  systematic  fraud 
by  which  the  United  States  Consul  at  Odessa  reports  to 
the  State  Department  that  the  Government  has  been 
defrauded  for  years,  and  of  more  than  $15,000,000  in 
duties.  Each  pound  of  foreign  wool  thus  fraudulently 
imported,  already  scoured  and  shrunken,  takes  the 
place  of  two  to  four  pounds  of  American  wool  in 
natural  condition. 

The  imports  of  woollen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste, 
and  flocks  rose  to  4,902,381  pounds  last  year.  In  1882, 
when  the  duty  was  12  cents  per  pound,  the  imports 
were  only  917,621  pounds.  The  re'duction  of  duty  to 
10  cents  is  not  the  chief  cause.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment decided  that  articles  must  be  admitted  for  duty 
under  the  classes  by  which  they  were  commercially 
known.  The  manufacturers  in  Europe  proceeded  to 
manufacture  a  finely  prepared  article  which  they  caused 
to  be  commercially  known  as  *'  ring  waste."  In  condi- 
tion and  value  superior  to  the  finest^scoured  wool,  on 
which  the  duty  is  60  cents  per  pound,  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading 
American  duty,  it  is  admitted,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Department,  as  waste  at  only  10  cents  per  pound  duty. 
This  ruling,  moreover,  has  been  sustained  by  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Court  at  Philadelphia,  and  it 
effectually  destroys  a  large  measure  of  the  protection 
which  the  reduced  tariff  was  intended  to  give  wool 
growers.  In  like  manner,  decisions  admitting  worsted 
mixtures  as  being,  not  woollen  cloth,  but  as  worsted 
manufactures,  have  greatly  increased  the  imports  at  low 
duty  of  fabrics  which  take  the  place  of  home  manu. 
factures  from  American  wool.  Thus  30,799\035  pounds 
of  woollen  goods  and  waste,  dutiable  by  the  pound, 
were  imported  in  1887,  against  15,588,998  pounds  in 
1883,  and  each  pound  displaces  more  than  one  pound  of 
American  wool- 

The  wool  growers  who  appeal  to  other  farmers 
throughout  the  country  show  that  the  prostration  of 
their  industry  is  imminent;  that  they  number  more 
than  one  million,  and  if  forced  to  give  up  wool  grow- 
ing must  devote  their  land  to  other  branches  of  agri- 
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eultnre  In  which  competition  is  already  severe  enough ; 
that  the  prostration  of  the  manufacture  -wouid  also  de- 
prive American  farmers  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
homo  marlset,  and  that,  with  woollen  goods  worn  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  as  cheap  now  as  in  any  other 
country,  quality  considered,  the  consumers  have  only 
to  pay  higher  prices  if  the  enormous  consumption  of 
this  country  is  to  he  supplied  wholly  or  in  part  by 
foreign  looms.  They  therefore  ask  a  united  effort  of 
all  farmers  to  obtain  from  Congress  such  action  that  this 
industry  may  receive  the  substantial  protection  enjoyed 
under  the  tariff  of  1867 ;  that  the  dividing  line  between 


wools  paying  the  highest  and  those  paving  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  foreign  wool ;  that  washed  wool  of 
all  classes  \e  subject  to  twice,  and  scoured  wool  to 
three  times  the  duties  on  unwashed  wool;  that  mixed 
wool  be  charged  the  highest  rate  of  duty  to  which  any 
portion  of  the  mixture  would  be  subject,  without  "re- 
gard to  its  commercial  name ;  that  the  law  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  clothing  wools  at  the 
rate  charged  on  carpet  wools,  and  that  the  rate  on  rags, 
shoddy,  mungo  and  waste  be  such  as  will  effectually 
discourage  their  importation. 


OHAPTEE  YI. 


The  Protected  American  Laborer. 


"  That  policy  which  secures  the  largest  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  home,  is  the  policy 
which  will  secure  to  our  laboring-man  steady  employment  at  the  best  wages.  A  policy  which 
will  transfer  work  from  our  mines  and  factories  to  foreign  mines  and  foreign  factories  inevi- 
tably tends  to  the  depression  of  wages  here."  —Benjamin  F.  Harrison,  July  26,  1888. 

"  Labor  has  that  in  it  xohich  cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  The  labor  of  man  is  civilization  ; 
it  is  advancement ;  it  is  the  upward  trend  of  humanity.  .  .  .  In  whatever  field  labor  may 
be  exercised,  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  grandest  material  human  force."  — Senator  Piatt, 
April  27,  1888. 

"  I  am  for  legislating  in  favor  of  my  country,  her  industries,  and  her  institutions,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  I  believe  in  the  old  Bible  doctrine  that,  '  he  who  provideth  not  for  his 
own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  "  — Representative  Goff,  April  27,  1888. 

"  We  denounce  the  Mills  Bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business,  the  labor,  and  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  earnestly  indorse  the  consistent  andpatriotic  action 
of  the  Republican  representatives  in  Congress,  in  opposing  its  passage."  —  Eepublicau 
National  Platform,  1888. 


PART   I. 
Comparative  Wages  of  Mechanical  and 
Factory  Labor  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain  —  Increase  of  Wages  in 
Massachusetts,  1860  to  18S1. 

That  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
System  encourages  the  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  manufacturing  enterprises  and  hence 
gives  employment  to  labor  is  denied  by 
none.  That  it  thereby  makes  the  Nation 
self-sustaining  by  diversifying  our  indus- 
tries is  equally  patent.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  its  great  benefits  to  the  farm-owner 
and  farm-cultivator,  in  all  ways  —  whether 
as  to  increased  value  of  his  land  and  its 
products  or  as  to  decreased  price  of  all  that 
he  needs  must  purchase  —  have  been  shown 
beyond  cavil.  Let  us  now  ascertain  how 
and  to  what  extent  this  Republican  Amer- 
ican System  benefits  and  elevates  American 
Labor  in  all  its  practical  aspects,  so  that  the 
miserable    working  classes  of    Europe    lift 


their  sad  eyes  with  longing  gaze  toward  the 
fair  land  where  honest  toil  is  respected, 
adequately  compensated,  and  is  a  badge  of 
nobility  and  not  of  degradation. 

As  England  is  the  great  exponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  Free-Trade,  so  America  is  that 
of  Protection.  Comparisons,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  results  achieved  in  these  two 
countries  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  intelli- 
gent workingman.  It  is  difficult,  of  course, 
in  a  country  so  vast  as  this,  with  wages  of 
the  same  kind  of  labor  so  much  greater  in 
some  parts  than  in  others,  to  make  as  close 
a  comparison  for  the  study  of  the  laboring 
man  and  the  political  student  as  could  be 
wished.  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  fairest  comparison  of  tlie  sort  that  can 
be  made  is  that  between  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain.  Let  us  then  take  Massaehu- 
setts,  and  compare  twenty-four  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  common  to  both  of  them,  and 
we  find  the  following  to  be  the  general  aver- 
age weekly  and  hourly  wages  paid  to  ali 
employees  therein  engaged. 
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General  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  aU 
employees. 


INDUSTBIES. 


Agricultural  implem'ts. . 

ArtieauB*  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons  . . . 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Flax  and  jute  goods 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hats ;  fur,  wool,  and  silk 

Hosiery 

Liquors:  malt  and  dis- 
tilled  

Mactiinesand  machinery. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. . 

Priuting,  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing, and  iinishing  cot' 
ton  textiles 

Stone 

Wooden  goods 

Woollen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Ali  industries $10  31  $5  86     76.94 


General 
Average 
Weekly 

Wage  paid 
to  All 

Employees. 


Mass. 


$10  25 
1180 
1163 

8  63 
14  99 

6  08 
13  80 
10  01 
6  45 
6  46 

9  81 
1104 
12  28 
1101 

6  49 

12  87 
1176 
1125 
1137 


8  67 
14  39 
1219 


Great 
B'taiu, 


$3  8S 
4  89 
4  37 
4  16 
7  21 
4  11 
4  89 

6  71 

4  66 
2  84 
2  72 

7  96 
6  94 

5  61 

4  67 

12  66 

6  93 

7  40 

5  52 


4  94 
8  68 
5,67 


Percentage 
of  Average 

Weekly 
M^age, 

higher  In 


Mass. 


15.8 

141.3 

166.1 

107.5 

107.9 

47.9 

182.2 

49.1 

38.4 

127.5 

260.7 

38.7 

76.9 

99.8 

39.0 

1.7 

69.6 

62.0 

106.0 


75.5 
67.7 

116.0 
42.0 

103.3 


Great 
B'tain. 


t  Average  Wages  by  the  Hour. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements  . . . 

Artisans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Flax  and  jute  goods 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass  

Hats  ;  fur,  wool,  and  silk. . . 

Hosiery 

Liquors;  malt  and  distilled. 

Machines  and  machinery  . . . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  . . 

Printing  and  publishing  — 

Printing,  dyeing,  bleaching, 
and  iinishing  cotton  tex- 
tiles   

Stone  

Wooden  goods. 

Woollen  goods ...  ^ 

Worsted  goods 


Mass. 


a 
2  ^ 

f  ft 


m5s 


Cts. 
17.08 
19.67 
19.56 
13.43 
24.98 


23.00 
17.15 
10.75 
10.77 
16.35 
18.65 
20.47 
18.35 
10.82 
18.66 
19.72 
18.91 
19.56 


14.45 
24.10 
20..32 
11.60 
12.20 


4.2 
117.1 
135.1 


78.4 


163.9 
37.1 
29.2 
104.8 
217.5 
22.4 


79.9 
25.7 


48.8 
37.3 
90.1 


32.6 

89.7 


Gkkat 
Britain. 


^u 


>  ft 


p  rt  a 

O   O   Oi 

3  .-.?' 


Cts. 

16.39 
9.06 
8.32 


14.00 


14.61 
8.32 
5.26 


10.20 
8.61 


13.25 
13.77 
10.29 


8.68 
6.43 


These  tabulations,  the  result  of  painstak- 
ing and  most  intelligent  research  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exhibit 
the  significant  fact  that  the  wages  of  labor  by 
the  hour  in  Protected  Massachusetts  exceed 
those  in  Free-Trade  Great  Britain  by  about 
71  per  cent  (70.80),  and  that  the  wages  of  labor 
by  the  week  in  Protected  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceed those  in  Free-Trade  Great  Britain  by 
about  76  per  cent  (75.94). 

Other  careful  statistics  furnished  in  the 
report  of  the  same  Bureau  for  July,  1884, 
show  in  a  comparison  of  weekly  wage  tabu- 
.lations,  that  — 

Taking  the  average  wages  paid  to  men  as  100,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  ratio  of  those  paid  to  women  is 
as  51.39  to  100  (that  is,  the  average  wages  of  women 
are  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  those  paid 
to  men),  those  paid  to  young  persons  43.04  to  100,  and 
those  paid  to  children  32.15  to  100.  In  Great  Britain 
the  ratio  for  women  is  40.92  (men's  wages  considered 
as  the  unit,  or  100) ,  for  young  persons  29.06  to  100,  and 
for  children  0.56  to  100.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the  aver- 
age, one  woman,  one  young  person,  and  one  child 
working  together  would  earn  as  much  combined  as 
1.26  men;  in  Qreat  Britain  they  could  earn  only  .79  as 
much  as  a  man,  or  59.4  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  women, 
young  persons,  and  children  of  Massachusetts. 

And  furthermore  that  — 

There  is  in  Great  Britain  no  branch  of  an  indus- 


try, of  those  considered,  in  which  men  are  employed, 
in  which  the  prevailing  average  weekly  wage  rises 
above  320,  while  in  Massachusetts  in  8  -f-  per  cent  of 
the  occupations  the  average  weekly  wage  exceeds  that 
figure,  reaching  to  $40,  or  double  the  highest  weekly 
average  wage  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  branch  of  these  indus- 
tries in  which  women  are  paid  more  than  $6  per  week, 
on  an  average,  while  in  Massachusetts  in  53  -t-  per  cent 
of  the  various  occupations,  or  branches  of  industry, 
the  average  weekly  wage  exceeds  $6  per  week,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  $19,  or  more  than  three  times  the  highest 
occupation  average  for  Great  Britain.  In  (Ireat  Britain 
$6  is  the  highest  occupation  average  for  young  persons 
in  these  industries ;  the  occupation  average  in  Massa- 
chusetts reaches  to  $11,  or  nearly  double  the  Great 
Britain  highest  occupation  average  for  young  persons. 

In  the  case  of  children,  the  highest  occupation 
average,  in  the  industries  considered,"  for  Great  Britain 
is  $2,  while  in  Massachusetts  in  98 -t- per  cent  of  the 
brafiches  of  these  industries  in  which  children  are 
employed,  the  range  is  higher,  reaching  $7  in  a  small 
percentage  of  the  occupations. 

The  increase  of  wages  of  mechanical  and 
factory  labor  in  Massachusetts  from  1860 
to  1881. 

The  following  table  from  the  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Statistics  Bureau  for 
1882,  develops  the  increase  of  labor  wages 
in  that  State  at  different  periods,  from  1860 
to  1881  inclusive: 


*  Compiled  from  tabulations  pages  300  to  301  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1884,  furnished  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  Chief  of  that  Bureau, 
t  Compiled  from  tabulations,  page  304,  itiid. 
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Average  weekly  wage  in  Massachusetts  — 
1860,  1872,  1878,  1881,  from  the  Keport 
on  the  Statistics  of  I^abor  for  Massachu- 
setts for  1883. 


Occupations. 


Agriculture: 
Laborers,     per      month 
■with  board 

BlacltBmlthiDg: 
BlacliBmiths 

Boots  aud  shoes : 

Cutters 

Bottomers , 

Crimpers 

Finishers 

Shoemakers 

Machines  and  machin- 
ery: 

Pattern  makers 

Iron-moulders 

Brass-moulders 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Machinists 

Cleaners  and  chippers  . . . 

Chuckers 

Fitters 

Setters-np 

Rivet-heaters,  boys 

Riveters 

"Wood-workers 

Painters 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Metals    and    metallic 
goods : 

Haramersraen 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Puddlers 

Shinglers 

Finishers 


9  30 

12  00 
10  60 
10  50 
14  50 
10  33 


Average  Weekly 
e :  standard, 
gold. 


1860.  1S72.  1878.  1881 


14  81 
16  00 


16  00 
14  66 


13  75 

11  05 
10  71 

10  00 

11  75 
00 


17  60 
14 

14  67 
16  00 
10  20 
14  40 


14  40 
12  80 


8  63 


21  33 
10  67 
24  00 
24  00 


12  00 
23  40 
13 

18  00 

19  60 
27  00 


$ 

18  00 

16  38 

14  91 
U  71 

11  88 

12  18 
12  21 


18  00 
27  77 
16  40 
20  91 
22  94 
8  87 


+2  63 

+3  86 
+1  00 

+1  88 
+  43 
-1-4  21 


+2  88 
+4  10 
+2  60 
-^3  60 
+2  59 
-f4  04 
-1-1  14 
-H  59 
+2  18 
-H  38 
-I-  64 
-M  06 
-1-4  21 
-1-4  23 
-H  88 
-f3  21 
-H  80 


■f6  00 
-1-4  37 
+2  60 
-^2  91 
-1-3  44 
+1  87 


PART   II. 

Comparative  Wag'es  of  Mechanical  and 
Factory  labor  in  New  Jersey  and 
Scotland. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  in  his 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Feb.  10, 
1882,  in  reply  to  Southern  Senators  who 
reiterated  the  dogma  that  protection  does 
not  increase  tlie  wages  of  labor,  disposes  of 
it  in  the  following  figures  and  facts : 

But  the  Senator  from  Texas  denies  that  a  tariff 
for  protection  secures  for  the  laborer  higher  wages 
than  does  a  '*  purely  revenue  tariff."  A  most  amazing 
declaration.  In  my  hand  is  a  book  entitled  "  The  State 
of  Labor  in  Europe,"  carefully  prepared  and  printed 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  from  "  Reports  of 
United  States  Consuls,"  and  a  work  entitled  "  Labor  in 
Europe  and  America,"  by  Dr.  Young,  late  chief  of  the 
United  States  Statistical  Bureau,  and  I  aver  that,  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  England,  the  average 
wages  is  one-half  below  the  wages  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  of  America. 

*  As  compared  with  1878. 


But  I  do  not  rely  upon  these  authorities  alone. 
H.  Conant,  treasurer  of  the  Conant  Thread  Company, 
of  Fawtuoket,  R.I.,  and  also  the  owner  of  thread-mills 
in  Great  Britain,  writes  me,  under  date  of  Jan.  19, 
1882,  that  the  "  cost  of  building  and  equipping  a  cotton 
factory  in  New  England,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
a  similar  structure  in  Lancashire  or  Scotland,  is  mst 
about  douile."  Mr.  WyckofiF,  secretary  of  the  Bilk 
Association  of  .America,  declares  that  *'  a  silk  factory 
built  in  Coventry  or  MacclesAeld,  of  the  same  size  and 
floor  capacity  as  one  here,  would  cost  about  60  to  65 
per  cent  as  much."  William  Clark,  superintendent  of 
the  Clark  Thread  Company,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  a  com- 
pany owning  mills  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain, 
declares  that  a  factory,  including  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, erected  in  Newark,  "will  cost  80  to  85  per 
cent  more  than  in  Paisley."  James  Coats,  of  J.  &  P. 
Coats,  the  largest  thread  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
and  owning  and  running  mills  here  and  abroad,  de- 
clares that  a  factory  would  cost  "  fully  twice  as  much 
to  build  here  as  in  Scotland." 

I  have  here  the  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung  of 
June,  1881,  the  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  for  Chemistry  in  Dresden,  and  regarded, 
I  believe,  as  the  highest  authority  in  Europe.  It 
shows  that  the  cost  per  spindle  of  constructing  mills 
in  England  is  $5.79  to  $7.78;  in  France,  $8.69  to  $9.65; 
in  Germany,  $8.69  to  $9.65;  while  in  the  United 
States,  the  cost  is  from  $12  to  $18. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  this  difference  in  cost? 
It  is  because  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  labor 
in  Great  Britain  is  paid  only  one-half  as  much  as  labor 
here. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  wages  of  these  opera- 
tives. The  Clark  Thread  Mills,  of  Newark,  N.J., 
under  date  of  Jan.  25,  1882,  furnish  from  their  pay- 
rolls in  Scotland  and  here  the  following  comparative 
table  of  wages : 


Employees. 


Girls. 

Spoolers  , 

Reelers 

Cop-winders 

Twisters 

Strippers 

Bobbin-cleaners 

Men, 

Carpenters  . 

Machinists 

Byers 

Bleachers 

i^'iremen 


Paisley,  Scot. 


Per  week. 
$3  50  to  $3  75 
3  60  to    3  75 
3  50  to 
2  25  to 
1  50  to 
1  25  to 


3  75 
2  50 

1  75 


7  00  to 
7  00  to 
7  00  to 
6  60  to 
6  00  to 


7  50 
7  60 
7  00 
6  60 
6  00 


Newark,  N.J. 


Per  week, 
$7  00  to  $9  00 


7  50  to 
7  50  to 
5  00  to 
3  00  to 
2  50  to 


00 

60 

00 

3  00 

2  50 


16  50  to  18  00 
16  50  to  18  00 
15  GO  to  15  00 
13  60  to  IS  60 
12  00  to  13  00 


Mr.  Coats,  under  date  of  Pawtucket,  R.L,  Feb.  2, 
1882,  furnishes  me  the  following  comparative  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  their  factories  here  and  in  Scotland  ; 


Operatives. 


Spoolers 

Twister-tenders 

Doif  ers 

Cleaners 

Reelers 

Winders 

Wrappers  aud  boxers  . . 

Dyers 

Bleachers'^  men 

Bleachers,  women 

Mechanics 

Firemen 


a     P. 


$6  59 
6  69 
4  37 


$3  40 

2  53 
1  94 

1  62 

3  62 

2  SO 

3  04 

6  32 
5  10 
2  43 

7  94 
5  83 


Difference. 


$3  19 

3  14 

2  43 

1  11 

4  36 
4  45 
4  92 

3  52 
6  71 

2  82 
6  19 

4  83 


94 
123 
125 

73 
124 
159 
162 

56 
132 
116 

65 

33 


Mr,  Coats  adds : 

"  Our  manufacture  is  a  specialty,  requiring  the  em- 
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plojment  of  good,  steady  bands,  it  being  Impossible 
for  us  to  maintain  tbe  quality  of  our  goods  -with  a 
floating  class  of  help.  Ttie  general  average  of  female 
help  in  Scotland,  you  will  observe,  is  under  $3  a  week, 
whereas  here  it  averages  $7.50  per  week.  (Eemember 
the  difference  in  the  time  run  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  deducted  from  the  rates  paid  here  to  make  the 
comparison  more  correct,)  The  diflerence  in  male  help 
is  not  eo  great,  but  the  great  bulk  of  those  we  employ 
are  females.  We  aie  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages,  as 
we  have  to  employ  help  corresponding  to  the  best  class 
engaged  in  weaving  and  other  highly  paia  depart- 
menta  of  labor.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  find  our  help 
unwilling  to  remain  with  us  steadily,  subject  to  the 
strict  discipline  necessary  to  produce  our  quality  of 
goods.  These  conditions  apply  to  Scotland  as  well  as 
here,  where  our  experience  proves  the  help  to  be 
quite  as  efficient  and  able  to  attend  to  as  many  ma- 
chines or  spindles. 

'*  1  deduct  fk-om  the  wages  paid  here  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  difference  of  time  run  during  the 
week  in  the  two  countries." 

These  statements  are  from  business  men,  owners 
of  mills  here  and  in  Europe,  who  know  whereof  they 
affirm.  They  are  the  indisputable  practical  facts  of 
their  business  record.  They  show  conclusively  that 
in  Europe  the  workingmen  and  working-women  do 
not  receive  half  as  much  pay  as  do  ours. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  weekly 
rates  in  the  several  countries,  computed  from  the 
consular  reports,  and  compared  with  rates  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  show  as  great  a  difference  in  all 
other  branches  of  industry  : 

[Here  follows  a  condensation  ot  the  tables  given  in 
Pait  III.] 

While   the   cost    of  the  necessaries  of  life  is,  on 


the  average,  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  higher  in 
Europe  than  in  America. 

And  yet  the  Senator  from  Texas  declares  they  are 
paid  alike. 

PART  III. 

Comparatiye  Weekly  Rates  of  all  Wages 
in  Europe  and  America  — in  Country 
and  City. 

Consul-General  Merritt  of  London,  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Department  upon  "  Labor 
and  Living  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  (U.  S. 
Consular  Reports,  December,  1883,  p.  298), 
referring  to  the  consular  reports  made  in 
1878  on  the  condition  of  "  Labor  in  Europe," 
says:  "These  reports,  having  been  foijnd 
correct  and  comprehensive,  may  "vvell  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and  reference 
in  the  present  inquiry  respecting  wages,  cost 
of  living,  and  consequent  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
As  no  better  or  later  tabulations  are  given, 
the  foUovfing  ofBcial  tables  (in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  May  17,  1879,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House),  compiled  from  the 
consular  reports  of  1878  aforesaid,  are  sub- 
joined : 


Statement  showing  tlie  "Weekly  Rates  of  all  Wages  in  the  several  Countries,  compiled  from 
the  Consular  Reports,  and  compared  with  Kates  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 


1 

Bel- 
gium. 

Den- 
mark. 

Pr'ce. 

Ger- 
many. 

Italy. 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

OcCUPATIONa. 

Engl'd 

Irel'd 

Scotland. 

N.  York 

Chic'o. 

Agricultural  laborers :  — 
Men,  without  board  orlod'g. 
Men,  with  board  and  lodging 
Women,  without  b'rd  or  I'dg 
Women,  with  board  and  i'dg 

House-building  trades ;  — 

$3  15 
,1  36 
1  10 

S2  87 
1  48 

1  08 
76 

3  60 

4  00 

3  65 

4  3D 
3  92 
3  80 

3  60 

4  00 

3  60 
3  65 
3  82 
3  20 
3  86 
3  07 
3  30 

3  30 

4  00 
4  00 
3  26 

3  30 

4  80 
3  60 
3  30 
3  12 
3  58 
3  65 

2  92 

8  35 

3  30 
3  22 
3  52 
3  41 

2  60 

3  10 

$3  50 
1  80 

1  66 
60 

3  46 

4  18 

3  95 

4  00 
4  60 
4  86 
3  90 
3  90 

3  90 
3  94 

3  90 
6  49 

4  20 
4  95 
4  95 
3  90 

3  90 

4  00 

3  60 

4  95 
3  90 
3  90 

3  90 

4  32 
4  30 

3  60 

2  60 

9  60 

4  50 

S6  12 
4  88 

"■t'so 

6  40 
4  65 

3  60 

"iio 

4  95 

"s'oo 

3  90 

•    3  90 

3  00 

$3  60 
2  60 
180 
1  16 

8  12 
8  25 

7  25 

8  16 

7  25 

8  70 
7  76 

7  90 

6  50 

8  12 

7  83 
7  40 
7  23 
7  70 
7  30 

7  40 

8  00 

9  72 
7  20 
7  50 
7  75 

6  80 

7  30 
•     7  35 
$5-7  30 

7  30 

5  00 

912 

6  00 
6  50 
5  60 
5  60 
4  60 
4  60 

$3  40 

1  so 

2  16 

78 

7  68 
7  33 
7  96 
7  58 
7  64 

7  68 

8  46 

9  00 
4  60 
4  00 
6  00 
6  00 
4  00 
4  00 

$4  25 

SI  50-2  40 

1  80-3  26 

60-1  00 

9  63 
8  12 
8  40 
8  28 
8  16 
10  13 

7  ]3 

8  30 

6  60 

7  04 
6  60 
6  90 
4  76 

8  48 

6  10 

7  10 

6  26 

8  76 

7  00 
7  60 
7  62 
6  16 

6  33 

7  35 

7  DO 
6  00 
4  60 

8  70 
4  96 
4  69 
6  12 
6  19 
4  44 
4  27 

$6  00 
5.40 

5  40 

6  00 
4  20 
6  40 
6  00 

$4 '26 

4  00 

5  42 

$12-$15 
9-  12 
10-  14 
12-  18 
10-  16 
10-  16 
12-  18 
10-  15 

6-     8 
10-  14 
12-  18 
10-   14 

8-  12 

9-  13 
12-  16 
12-  16 
10-  13 
16-   25 
12-  18 
10-  15 

8-  18 
12-  16 
12-  18 
12-  18 
10-  18 
10-  14 

6-     9 

$6-S10 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

7-  IS 
10-  13 

4  46 
4  16 

5  00 
4  90 

12-   15 

6-  12 

9-  16 

6  80 

12-  20 

12-  18 

General  trades:  — 

4  40 
4  40 

4  25 
3  90 

3  72 

4  20 
4  60 

"i'io 

3  85 
3  85 

6  65 
6  45 
4  85 

"bi2 

6  00 

7  00 

"i'es 

8-  12 

9-  12 

9-   20 

8-  15 

4  60 
4  80 

^12-  18 

7-  15 

6-  15 

15-  20 

16-   10 

9-  30 

3  85 

4  00 
4  62 

3  86 

4  86 

3  30 

4  10 
3  90 

5  40 

"i'n 

6  00 

"4'75 
5  10 
4  40 

16-  26 

12-  20 

12-  18 

Saddlers  and  harneBe-makern 

4  80 

6-  12 
12-  15 

9-  18 

6-  18 

4  80 
3  00 

9-  12 

Laborers,  porters,  etc 

Railway  employees :  — 

5       6 

11  33 

6  25 
3  60 
6  86 
6  60 
6  00 
3  35 

4  00 
4  00 
3  40 
3  30 
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Statement   showing:   the  -weekly  rates    of  all   wages   in   the   principal  cities   of   Europe, 
compiled  from  consular  reports,  and  compared  with  rates  In  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Occupation. 


House- Building  Trades. 

Bricklayers 

Carpeoters  and  joiners  .. 

Gasfitters 

Masons 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Plumbers 

Slaters  

Qeneral  Trades. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brassfounders 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers  

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Engravers 

Horseshoers 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Saddlers     and      harness 

makers 

Sailraakers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Laborers,  porters,  etc.... 


MM 


JO  00 
6  40 
6  40 
6  00 


5  40 

6  00 


O  3 


h  S 

M 


6  00 


6  00 
6  00 
6  00 


6  00 

4  80 
6  00 
6  00 

5  30 

6  00 
6  00 


6  00 

4  80 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
4  80 
3  50 


5  40 

6  00 


a)  J:; 


$3  75 


3  73 


4  80 
4  80 
4  80 


3  00 

4  80 


4  20 
4  80 
4  80 


3  60 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 


B  o 


$3  00 
3  00 


d 

.2  o 

P4U 


•o  So 
S  o  o 

■w-O  ft 

a  5»j; 
&5  > 


$5  40 
5  00 


4  73 
4  00 


2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  60 


3  60 
3  60 


6  00 

7  00 
7  00 


6  40 
4  60 
3  60 
6  00 


$4  80 
6  00 
4  60 
4  80 
4  60 
4  60 
4  60 
4  60 

4  80 
4  80 
4  60 


$9  25 
9  00 

7  80 

8  70 

8  60 

9  72 
9  00 
9  72 


Uniftd 
States. 
(New 
York.) 


4  20 
6  60 


3  60 

3  60 

4  00 


4  60 
6  00 
4  60 
4  60 
4  60 
4  80 


4  60 
'4'66' 


4  80 
3  00 


8  90 
8  00 
7  20 


8  00 
8  73 
S  90 


8  60 

7  70 

10  15 

7  3D 

'8'75' 


$12  to  $15 
9—12 
10  — 
12  — 
10  — 
10  — 
12  — 
10  — 


tJnlted  States. 
(Chicago.) 


$6  00  to  $10  60 


7  60 
5  82 


5  — 
10  — 
12  — 
10  — 


12  — 
12  — 
10  — 
16  — 
12  — 
10  — 


12  — 
12  — 
12  — 
10  — 
10  — 


7  so- 
lo 00  — 
12  00  — 

6  00  — 
9  00  — 

12  00  — 
12  00  — 

8  00- 

9  00- 
9  00- 

8  00- 
12  00- 

7  00- 
6  00- 

15  00- 
15  00- 

9  00- 
15  00- 
12  00- 
12  00- 

6  00- 
12  00- 
9  00- 
6  00- 
9  00- 
5  50- 


12  00 
12  00 

15  00 
12  CO 

16  00 
20  00 
18  00 

12  00 
12  00 
20  00 

15  00 
18  00 

16  00 

15  00 
20  00 
10  00 
30  00 
25  00 
20  00 
18  00 

12  00 

16  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 

9  00 


[The  latest  comparative  tabulation,  1884.] 
Weekly  wages  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 


Occupations. 


Brickraakers 
Bricklayers  . 

'Sewing  Machin- 
ists   

Sewing  Machin 

ists , 

Cutters 

Clickers 

Riveters  

I.  Finishers 

Carpenters 

f  Strippers 

d   .     Grinders 

B^  \  Overlookers 

^jg  I  Mule  Spinners  . 
^  I  Engine  Drivers, 
L  Firemen 


M 


.  f Puddling :.. 

S  I  Shinffliug 

g  =  I  Rolling  in  Pud 

,il  E  j     dliugMill..., 

B  I  Rolling    and 

L     Heating 

.Joiners 

Laborers  (cities) 

*'         (farm)  

^  r  Pattern  Makers, 
^.fij  Iron  Moulders  . 
5-^  J  Brass  Moulders, 

,t;  2  I  Smiths 

o  I  Strikers 

fci  (Fitters 

Leather  Tanners 

"       Curriers 


ft_rt 


3  10  3  00 
7  10  6  40 


7  20 

3 

5  04 

6  48 

6  00 

7  20 
12  64 

5  40 
5  16 

12  00 
40 

12  00 
5  40 
1  94 
0  29 


6  00 
3 

3  60 

7  20 

4  00 
6  60 
3  00 


6  00 
3  40 
1  23 


6  00 
60 


s 

2  5(112  no 
4  40  13  00 


4  28 

3  00 
1  00 

4  28 
4  2S 
4  28 
4  28 

3  611 

4  28 

5  60 

6  25 


16  40 

7  81 
14  91 

14  gi- 
ll 31 
12  20 

17  60 
6  21 

8  42 

18  00 

10  00 

15  00 

9  00 
6  60 
0  77 

0  69 

4-80 

12  60 
9  00 
3  60 

18  10 

16  40 
00 

16  00 
0  00 

13  00 

11  60 

14  00 


a 


Men. 
Women. 


Per  ton. 


( "VVith 
\  board. 


Occupations. 


Masons 

ei  f Typesetters. 
^  J  Pressmen  . . . 
-j:  I  Paperraakera... 
P-i  I  Bookbinders  .. 

Painters 

'  Flatpressers  . , 
Diehmakers... 
Cupmakers  .. . 
Saucermakers. 
Basinmakers . . 
Hoi  low-ware 

Pressers  . . 
Ho  1  low-ware 

Jiggers  ... 
Pi'inters  .... 
Oveumeu  ... 
Saggermakers.. 
Mouldmakers 

Turners 

.Handlers 

Railway     Engine 

Drivers 

Hallway     Engine 

Firemen 

Shoemakers 

Stonecutters  .... 
(3  f  Sorters  . . . 
^  <i     Scourers ,. 


o^\  Dyers 

fS  3  Weavers . . , 
^  [  Mechanics  ■ 
Glass-blowers..,. 


p.  CO 


8  14 

1  60 
6  65 
6  86 
8  46 
.0  23 
8  00 
8  40 

11  00 

6  60 
6  40 
8  16 
6  76 

5  50 

6  28 

7  20 
5  50 

12  00 


6  00 
9  40 

7  20 
9  60 

8  30 
8  00 


6  40 

7  20 

5  82 

6  30 
4  90 

7  00 
6  25 

IS  00 


■3  >> 

3  3 

EO  = 


5  36 

7  42 

6  06 

8  10 
6  60 
4  60 
6  00 
4  28 
4  28 

3  90 

4  28 

4  10 

5  10 
3  00 

3  00 

4  18 
4  31 
4  00 
4  00 


3  85 

4  28 
6  60 
3  60 
3  00 
8  40 
6  00 

10  60 


18  00 

16  00 

14  60 

15  00 

15  00 

14  66 
20  30 

19  40 
19  70 

18  60 

19  70 

18  00 

22  00 
13  60 

13  20 

19  30 

20  80 

17  00 

16  60 

21  00 

15  00 

12  21 

14  25 
9  43 
8  84 
7  81 

10  00 

13  50 
20  00 


a 


(■  Work 
suspen- 

■i  ded  in 
hot  sea. 
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PART  IV. 

Labor-Wages  of  Mechanics  in  America  in  1874  as  compared  witli  1860— The 
f  Bise  under  Protection. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  will  furnish  an  interesting 
study  to  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  as  exhibiting  the  rise  in  wages  from  1860,  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  power,  to  1874,  when  the  Republicans  were  in  full  power. 

Mechanical  I.a1>or. 

Table  shoioing  the  average  Daily  Wages,  without  Soard,  paid  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  to 
persons  employed  in  the  undermentioned  Trades  in  the  respective  years  1860  and  1874. 


New  Ekolahd  States. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

VermODt 

Massaehusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  States. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

"West  Virginia 

Western  States. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Southern  States. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Black- 
smiths. 


$197 
2  08 
2  21 
1  91 
1  60 
1  67 

1 

1  48 
1  47 
1  60 
1  60 
1 

1  75 

1  93 

2  02 
2  10 
2 
1 

2  17 
2 
2  50 
2  03 
2  03 


1  40 
1  80 
1  67 
1 


$2  37 
3  44 
2 

2 


2  64 
2  96 

2  32 

3  00 
2  60 
2  60 


2  30 
2  00 

2  81 


2  60 

3  00 
2  60 


3  60 
2  63 


2  20 
2  50 

2  60 

3  00 


Brick- 
layers or 
Masons. 


1860.  1874. 


$2 
2  60 
2  63 
2  42 

1  75 

2  00 

2  02 
1  58 

1  82 

2  00 

1  50 

2  06 

2  18 
2  60 
2  73 
2  41 
2  64 
2  41 

2  47 

3  17" 
3  60 
2  71 
2 

1  75 
1  83 

1  71 

2  68 


$3  60 
3  87 
2 
3  67 


3  23 
3  34 

2  89 

3  60 

4  00 

2  96 

3  06 
3  26 


3  00 
3  00 
3  50 


4  00 
3  60 

2  00 

3  00 
2  60 
2  60 


Cabinet- 
makers. 


1860.  1874. 


$188 

1  63 

2  19 
2  00 
2  00 
1  76 

1  77 
1  32 
1  32 

1  60 

2  60 
1 

1 

1  84 
1 
1 

2  01 
1 

2  10 

3  00 
2  50 
2  10 
1  84 

1  68 

1  50 

2  17 
2 


$212 
3  00 
2 
3  16 


2  65 
2  65 

2  91 

3  00 
3  00 
2  81 

2  24 
2  62 
2  83 


2  00 
2  60 
2  60 


3  00 

2  76 


1 

2  60 


Coopers. 


$174 

1  75 

2  13 
2  26 

1  50 

2  00 

1  64 
1  34 
1  31 
(*) 
1  60 
1  63 

1  58 

1  62 

2  00 

1  70 

2  03 
1  86 
1  95 
2 


2  00 
1 

1  65 
1  00 
1  56 
1  44 


$2  12 
2  67 
2  76 
2  37 


2  19 

3  00 
2  22 

2  00 

3  00 
2  19 

1  12 

2  25 
2  76 
2  60 

2  00 

3  00 


2  60 
2  90 


1  63 


Carpen- 
ters. 


^2  00 

1  75 

2  06 
1  98 
1  50 
1  67 


1  78 

1  83 

2  03 

1  90 

2  13 

1  89 

3  01 

2  76 

2  50 

3  05 
2 

1  74 
1  60 

1  90 

2  13 


$2  75 

2  94 

3  00 
3  02 


2  66 
2  76 
2  37 
2  76 
■a  60 
2  50 


2  50 
2  60 
8  00 


3  00 
3  20 


1  70 

2  75 
2  60 
2  76 


1860.  1874. 


$192 

1  75 

2  04 
1  94 
1  50 
1  67 

1  77 
1  76 
1  86 
1  60 
1  60 
1  84 

1  94 

1  96 

2  02 

1  90 

2  08 
1 

1  93 

2  66 
2  50 
2  46 
2  17 

1  80 
1  80 

1  85 

2  13 


$2  60 
2  75 
2  62 
2  83 


2  63 
2  92 

2  42 

3  00 
8  00 
2  40 

2  29 
2  37 

2  66 

2*75 

3  00 
2  60 


3  00 
2  00 

1  63 
8  00 

2  60 
2  76 


Plasterers. 


$2  27 
2  00 
2  66 
2  42 
1  76 
1  92 


Pacific  States. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Territories. 

Wash!  ngton 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


Averages. 
New  England  States.. 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States 


General  average. 


Pacific  States  (gold)., 
Territories  (gold) ... 


Average. . 


2  30 
2  70 
2 
2  50 
2  60 
2  03 


4  22 
6  80 

4  60 

8  60 

5  26 
2  25 


4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  80 
3  25 

3  00 
6  00 

5  00 


3  60 
3  75 


2  26 

2  60 

3  33 
2  94 
2  83 

2  28 

4 
6 
6  42 

8  00 
6  50 

3  25 


3  50 
3  75 

3  00 

4  80 
4 

5  50 

6  00 
5  00 


3  50 
6  60 


2  83 

2  12 

3  50 
2  26 
2  71 

2  29 

3  75 
6  88 

4  41 

6  00 

4  87 


2  50 
2  60 


3  00 
2  83 


3  00 

4'66 


2  50 
2  60 
2  37 
2  50 
2  26 
1  78 

4  00 
4'i2 


3  00 
2  60 


3  00 


3  00 
6  00 


2  26 
2  70 
2  25 
2  12 
2  41 
2  29 


3  95 
7  00 

4  60 

6  00 
4  38 
3  25 


2  25 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  76 

8  00 
6  00 

4  00 


2  60 
6  00 


2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  00 
2  42 
2  36 


4  06 
7  80 
4  34 

6  00 
4  37 
2  50 


2  60 
2  50 


4  00 
6  00 
4  60 


3  00 
5  00 


1  89 

1  55 

2  13 
2  12 

1  92 

6  17 
4  63 


4  00 
3  75 

2 
2  66 
2 
2  99 


3  00 

2  27 

1  83 

2  67 
2  41 


5  00 
4  00 

3  45 
3  32 
3  37 
3  20 


2  50 

1  91 

1  68 

2  11 
2  31 


4  00 
2  76 


2  79 
2  82 
2  66 
2  95 


1  90 
1  46 
1  96 
1  95 


2  48 
2  43 
2  50 
2  63 


1  83 

1  61 

2  10 
2  12 


5  00 
4  26 

2  98 
2  59 
2  72 
2  62 


1  80 

1  70 

2  13 
2  16 


4  00 
3  50 

2  67 
2  73 
2  67 
2  69 


4  90 


2  79 


4  67 
3  80 


2  30 


5  73 
5  19 


3  33 


5  50 
4  60 


2  00 


5  01 
4  46 


2  78 


1  82 


4  06 
4  00 


2  61 


4  00 
3  00 


1  92 


5  15 
4  16 


4  33 
4  25 


1  95 


6  40 
3  97 


4  60 
4  00 


4  23 


4  74 


3  67 


*  Piecework. 
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Mechanical  Iiabor—  (Continued). 
Table  showing  the  Average  Daily  Wages  paid,  etc.         • 


States. 

Shoe, 
makers. 

Stone- 
cutters. 

Tailors. 

Tanners. 

Tinsmiths. 

Wheel- 
wrights. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

New  England  States. 

$1  70 
1  84 
1  44 
1  72 

$2  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  25 

$2  22 
2  12 
2  26 
2  60 
2  00 
2  13 

2  17 

1  92 

2  01 

1  50 

2  00 
2  18 

2  28 
2  26 
2  40 
2  25 
2  75 
2  43 

2  36 

3  25 

4  00 
2  92 
2  66 

2  00 

1  68 

2  67 
2  18 

$3  60 
3  76 
3  00 
3  94 

3  16 
3  00 
2  28 

2  00 

3  60 
3  23 

2  89 

3  08 
3  60 

"4'66 
3  00 
3  00 

"a'bo 

3  10 

3  38 

"2"66 
3  60 

$1  86 
1  76 
1  66 

1  80 

2  00 
1  37 

1  66 
1  92 
1  34 
(*) 

"i'42 

1  59 

1  76 
1  80 

1  69 

2  30 
1  64 

1  95 

3  25 

2  76 
2  10 
2  13 

1  74 

1  26 

2  10 
2  00 

$3  60 
3  76 
2  50 
2  37 

2  26 
2  25 
2  14 
2  60 

1  76 

2  72 

2  30 

1  92 

2  33 

"i'66 
2  60 

1  75 

$2  09 
1  80 
1  70 
1  94 

1  60 

2  00 

1  71 
1  59 
1  40 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  74 
1  61 
1  95 

1  79 

2  36 

1  93 

2  00 
2  60 

$2  60 
3  25 
2  75 
2  38 

2  22 
2  08 
2  06 
2  00 

1  60 

2  44 

2  16 
2  08 
2  60 

"206 

$1  82 
1  60 
1  88 
1  85 
1  75 
1  67 

1  74 
1  33 
1  37 

"2' 66 

1  75 

1  72 

1  90 

2  01 

1  79 

2  24 
1  64 

1  86 

2  17 
2  87 
2  17 
2  00 

1  66 

2  00 

1  66 

2  27 

$2  25 
3  19 

2  88 

3  06 

2  52 
2  50 
2  15 
2  50 
2  26 
2  38 

2  00 
2  17 
2  25 

"2'56 
2  50 
2  00 

"2"75 
2  25 

1  75 

2  75 
2  50 
2  60 

$1  80 
1  75 

1  83 

2  01 
2  00 
1  60 

1  90 
1  36 
1  69 

"2 '66 

1  86 

1  96 

1  96 

2  25 
2  08 
2  23 

1  78 

2  51 
2  50 
2  88 
2  35 
2  15 

1  61 

1  58 

2  16 
2  28 

$2  50 

3  12 

3  00 

2  37 

1  37 

1  52 
1  83 

1  35 

(*) 

2  00 
1  67 

1  69 
1  64 
1  98 
1  64 

3  13 
1  86 

1  85 

2  12 

3  00 
2  00 
1  96 

1  44 
1  06 

1  88 
1  76 

2  36 
1  96 

1  78 

2  00 

2  60 

3  62 

2  08 
2  25 
2  31 

"i"25 

2  60 

1  60 

'"2'66 

2  60 

1  68 

3  00 

2  60 
2  60 

Middle  States. 
New  York 

2  95 

2  30 

1  92 

2  60 

2  60 

"West  Virginia 

2  75 

■Western  States. 
Ohio  

2  38 

2  21 

Illinois 

3  78 

2  00 

2  60 

2  60 
2  96 

2  00 

3  00 

2  60 

3  60 

2  00 
1  83 

1  67 

1  17 

2  38 
2  60 

2  00 
2  75 

1  76 

2  75 

3  33 

SouTHEEN  States. 

2  20 

2  60 

2  00 

2  75 

2  00 

1  90 

2  33 

1  60 

2  08 

2  20 

3  88 
6  88 

3  96 

6  00 

4  00 
3  60 

"i'oo 

"2"6o 

2  33 

"i'oo 

3  60 

"3  66 

4  26 

3  50 
3  60 

3  17 

1  50 

2  42 
2  63 

4  96 
7  00 
6  40 

6  00 
6  87 

"2'66 
3  75 

"5'66 
3  42 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  00 

1  94 

2  12 
1  92 
1  60 

1  83 

2  03 

3  60 
6  00 
3  80 

"4"66 

"2'66 

"'306 
3  22 

""3'66 
3  60 

3  00 

2  50 

"3'i2 
1  60 
1  90 
1  76 

4  00 

5  60 
4  10 

"2'66 

"i'ho 

"i'66 
3  00 

2  50 
2  38 
2  50 

1  80 

2  17 
1  75 

4  04 
6  00 
4  26 

6  00 
4  50 

"2'66 
2  75 

"4"66 

2  62 

3  00 
5  00 

4  60 

2  60 

"■3'66 

4  26 

2  42 

2  50 

1  75 

3  00 

2  17 
1  85 

4  75 
8  76 

4  67 

6  00 

5  00 

2  50 

Texas 

2  60 

2  60 

Pacific  States. 

7  00 

5  00 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

6  00 

5  50 

4  00 
2  60 

2  44 
2  20 
2  11 
2  27 

"3'66 

2  22 

1  96 

2  69 
2  61 

8  00 
3  00 

3  65 

2  86 

3  26 
3  36 

1  74 

1  69 

2  09 

1  84 

4  00 
3  60 

3  03 

2  27 
2  22 
2  75 

6  60 
3  26 

2  34 
2  38 
2  30 
2  67 

1  82 

1  74 

2  24 
2  14 

6  00 

Averages. 

1  61 
1  65 
1  97 
1  81 

1  84 
1  62 

1  97 

2  06 

2  72 
2  05 
2  25 
2  25 

1  75 

1  64 

2  02 
2  07 

2  75 

2  70 

2  42 

1  76 

4  67 
4  17 

2  25 

3  76 
3  44 

2  35 

6  78 
6  29 

3  26 

6  33 
5  25 

1  82 

4  47 
4  00 

2  57 

3  25 
3  37 

1  87 

4  57 
3  00 

2  32 

4  00 

3  00 

1  87 

4  76 
6  25 

2  55 

4  17 

3  70 

1  99 

6  06 
6  50 

2  69 

Pacific  States  (gold) 

6  00 

4  30 

4  37 

3  69 

6  64 

6  29 

4  24 

3  31 

3  78 

3  50 

6  00 

3  93 

6  78 

5  16 

*  Piecework. 
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PART  V. 

ComparatiTe  American  Farm- Wages  in 
Different  Localities.  —  The  Rise  in 
Prices  of  Farm-Labor  under  Republi- 
can Protection  from  1860  to  1874. 

Statistician  Dodge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  (Feb  1884),  with  respect 
to  the  wages  of  the  American  farm-laborer: 

.  .  .  There  has  "been  an  increase  of  wages  with 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  other  non-agricul- 
tural population,  as  shown  by  Investigation  of  former 
prices,  compared  with  repeated  and  thorough  investi- 
gations in  tne  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  the  era 
of  manufacture,  the  ascertained  average  of  wages  of 
farm-labor  was  about  $9  per  month,  with  board.  At 
that  lime  the  rate  was  but  little  higher  than  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Government.  From  1790  to  1830 
there  was  a  slow  but  appreciable  advance.  This  ten- 
dency operated  slowly  with  fluctuations  incident  to 
changes  in  legislation  and  industrial  prosperity,  until 
1861.  The  inflation  of  the  succeeding  period  carried 
the  rate  of  wages,  with  board,  to  $15.50.  A  decline 
of  course  followed  during  the  era  of  descent  to  a  gold 
basis.  In  1875  the  average  was  $12.40.  In  1879,  when 
the  National  currency  was  at  par,  and  industrial  de- 
pression was  at  its  lowest  depth,  the  rate  was  $10.54. 
With  the  healthful  development  of  industry  that  fol- 
lowed, the  average  in  1882  was  $12.41,  almost  exactly 
the  average  of  1875.  This  may  be  considered  the 
average  of  the  present  era,  under  normal  conditions, 
and  it  is  an  increE^e  of  37  per  cent  over  the  wages  of 
thirty  years  ago,  the  advance  being  made  coincident 
with  the  principal  development  of  the  present  status 
of  our  agricultural  Industries. 

But  this  is  the  rate  of  wages  "with  board,"  the 
money  paid  when  the  laborer  is  given  the  remainder 
of  wages  in  board.  As  the  cost  of  board  has  been 
somewhat  increased  during  thirty  years  by  reason  of 
the  higher  price  which  the  farmer  is  able  to  obtain  for 
his  products,  the  real  cost  of  labor  is  greater  than  is 
shown  above;  and  a  fairer  exhibit  would  be  the  rate 
of  wages  when  wholly  paid  in  cash,  or  '*  wages  without 
board." 

The  rate  of  wages  per  month  paid  wholly  in  cash, 
forty  years  ago,  was  approximately,  $13.25  per  month. 
In  1866,  when  currency  was  inflated  and  all  prices  high, 
the  average  was  $26.  Duringthe  monetary  depression, 
as  reported  in  1879,  the  average  rate  was  $16.16.  In 
1882,  when  labor  was  in  a  normal  condition  and  paid 
in  currency  at  par,  the  average  rate  per  month  was 
$18.58,  an  increase  of  40  p.  c.  during  the  era  of  indus- 
trial development. 

Comparative  Farm-wages  In  the  States. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  rate  of  wages, 
with  and  without  board : 

Wages  per  month/or  the  year. 

FiBST  Group, 


States  and  Tek- 
eitobies. 

1882. 

1879. 

■With- 
out 
Board. 

With 
Board. 

With- 
out 
Board. 

With 
Board. 

Massachueetts 

Rhode  Island 

$30  66 
27  75 
38  50 
24  25 
27  90 
23  63 
22  88 
38  25 
16  34 

$18  25 

'^17  00 

27  08 

14  20 
17  37 

15  36 
14  21 
23  45 

9  89 

$25  00 
23  00 
35  00 
20  22 
23  29 
20  61 
19  92 
41  00 
14  00 

$15  33 
13  25 
20  00 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

New  York 

11  53 
14  23 
13  19 

Pennsylvania 

11  46 
26  27 

8  95 

24  14 

15  10 

21  31 

13  10 

Second  Group. 


New  Hampshire  . 

Delaware 

New  Mexico  . . . . , 

Maine , 

Utah 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin , 

Vermont 

Dakota. 


Average. 


$25  25 
18  20 


24  75 


24  55 
33  50 
26  76 
23  91 
26  21 
23  37 


$16  72 
12  50 


16  16 


16  30 
24  75 

17  27 
17  14 
17  90 
16  OO 


$19  75 

17  00 
22  10 

18  25 
28  87 
20  72 
35  46 
22  88 

20  61 

21  07 

19  00 
28  56 


21  13 


$12  30 
9  60 
13  80 
11  08 
20  60 

13  34 
23  86 

14  64 
13  01 
13  81 
11  50 
16  67 


13  45 


Third  Group. 


Virginia 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Louisiana .... 

Iowa 

Nebraska  .... 
West  Virginia 
Kentucky .... 

Florida 

Kansas 

Tennessee. . . . 
Texas 

Average.... 


$13  96 

$9  17 

$11  00 

22  39 

13  95 

17  59 

26  36 

17  75 

24  55 

23  14 

16  65 

20  20 

18  20 

12  69 

16  40 

26  21 

17  95 

22  09 

24  45 

16  20 

23  04 

19  16 

12  46 

16  98 

18  20 

11  75 

15  17 

16  64 

10  20 

13  80 

23  85 

16  87 

20  67 

13  75 

9  49 

12  73 

20  20 

14  03 

18  27 

19  51 

13  04 

16  84 

$7  66 

11  84 
16  62 

12  76 
11  27 

13  90 

14  86 
10  94 

10  OO 
8  73 

13  28 
8  69 

11  49 


11  03 


Fourth  Group. 


Georgia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi .... 
Arkansas 

Average 


$12  86 

$8  70 

$10  73 

12  86 

8  80 

11  19 

12  10 

8  10 

10  25 

13  15 

9  09 

12  20 

15  10 

10  09 

13  31 

18  50 

12  26 

17  12 

13  67 

9  24 

12  01 

$7  38 

7  66 
6  66 

8  30 

9  28 
11.31 


Farm-wages  highest  amid  other  industries. 

The  influence  of  large  industrial  population  on  the 
rate  of  agricultural  wages  is  very  striking.  Its  efliects 
are  seen  in  different  sections  of  tne  same  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  industrial  development  of  such  section.  The 
State  of  Ohio,  with  only  40  per  cent  in  agriculture,  pays 
comparatively  high  wages  for  farm  labor,  because  of  its 
relative  scarcity.  Thus  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  manufacturing 
cities,  averaged,  in  1882,  $25.96  per  month.  The  west- 
ern district,  which  is  agricultural,  with  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Springfield,  and  other  manufacturing  towns, 
averages  $24,75  The  eastern  district  has  a  larger 
agricultural  element,  and  therefore  a  lower  average, 
which  is  $22.65. 

Kentucky  furnishes  a  fine  contrast  with  Ohio,  A 
river  dividing,  one  State  with  four  tenths  in  agriculture, 
the  other  with  five  eighths,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
commercial  and  professional  rather  than  industrial; 
the  average  has  been  as  follows : 


States. 


Ohio 

Kentucky, 


1879. 


$20  72 
15  17 


1882. 


$24  55 
18  20 


A  part  of  this  difference,  a  small  part,  it  may  be 
conceded,  comes  from  a  large  portion  of  negro  labor. 

Illinois  has  a  large  proportion  of  its  non-agricultural 
population  Jn  the  northern  counties.  Dividing  the 
State  by  east  and  west  lines  into  three  belts,  the  same 
result  is  seen,  with  quite  as  much  contrast  as  between 
Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
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Northern  Distriot $27  52 

Central  District 24  05 

Southern  District 19  87 

Comparing  Illinois,  as  a  whole,  with  Missouri, 
separated  only  by  the  MiasiaBippi,  with  somewhat  less 
diversification  in  industry  and  smaller  interests  in 
manufactures,  yet  with  vastly  more  than  Kentucky, 
tli«  rates  io-e  as  follows : 


States. 

1879. 

1882. 

TllinoiB 

$20  61 
17  59 
16  17 

$23  91 
22  39 

18  20 

Farin-Wag;ea  affected  In  each  State  and  Dis- 
trict by  tlie  Presence  of  Factories. 

In  every  State  the  rate  of  wages  is  affected  favorably 
by  the  presence  of  manufactures,  whatever  other 
sauses  or  difference  may  prevail. 

The  Middle  States  furnish  an  interesting  illustration 
of  locai  proximity  of  great  populations  within  a  large 
district  which  may  be  considered  a  prominent  manu- 
facturing section.  New  Yorlt  extend*  from  the  sea  to 
the  lakes,  and  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  mountains; 
while  New  Jersey  has  a  smaller  arua,  with  New  Yorlc 
and  Brooklyn  on  the  northern  border,  and  Philadel- 
phia, over  the  Delaware,  on  the  west,  and  large  indus- 
trial cities  within  her  borders;  therefore,  a  higher 
average  rate  of  farm  wages  is  found  in  the  latter  State, 
OS  follows : 


Statbs. 


New  York  . . . 
New  Jersey. . 
Pennsylvania 


1869. 

1879. 

$29  28 
32  U 
23  63 

$20  61 
20  22 
19  92 

$23  63 
24  25 
22  88 


Here  are  given  the  high  wages  of  the  period  before 
resumption,  the  lowest  rateattained  after  the  monetary 
revulsion,  and  tho  recuperation  and  healthy  status  of 
bnsiness  in  1882.  In  the  period  of  manufacturing 
depression,  just  prior  to  1879,  agricultural  wages  were 
greatly  depressed,  as  is  shown  in  the  decUne  for  1869 
in  New  Jersey.  A  large  force  of  operatives,  thrown 
out  of  employment,  competed  with  agricultural 
laborers,  intensifying  the  general  decline  toward  a 
gold  basis  of  values,  and  aiding  in  bringing  down  the 
general  average  from  $32.11  to  $20.22  in  ten  years. 

Depression  in  Manufactures  causes  Decline 
in  Farm-wages. 

The  effect  of  a  period  of  depression  in  mannfacture 
is  almost  immediately  manifest  in  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  agricultural  wages.  If  long  continued,  it  depresses 
wages  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  decline  is 
greatest,  however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
silent  factories.  The  panic  beginning  in  the  autumn 
of  1873  soon  caused  a  reduction  in  manufacturing 
activity,  and  began  to  tell  on  prices  in  1875.  The 
stagnation  gradually  deepened,  and  the  lowest  rate  of 
wages  was  reached  later.  In  1879  an  investigation 
clisclosed  the  fact  that  all  sections  were  feeling  the 


effects  of  industrial  inactivity.  The  following  figures 
will  show  the  course  of  wages  from  1869  to  1882,  thosu 
of  1869  representing  the  inflated  values  incident  to  a 
depreciated  currency.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
two  causes  co-operated  to  reduce  values  during  the 
ten  years  following, — the  appreciation  of  currency 
value,  and  the  stagnation  of  business  after  1873.  The 
showing  is  as  follows ; 


States. 

1869. 

1875. 

1879. 

1882. 

Eastern  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States .... 
Western  States 

$32  08 
28  02 
17  21 
27  01 
46  38 

$28  96 
26  02 
16  22 
23  60 
44  50 

$20  21 

19  69 
13  31 

20  38 
41  00 

$26  61 

22  24 
15  30 

23  63 
33  25 

The  fact  especially  noteworthy  is,  that  the  great- 
est reduction  in  rural  wages  occurred  in  the  manufac- 
turing States,  the  Eastern  and  Middle  groups,  from 
$32.08  to  $20.21,  and  from  $28.02  to  $19.69,  respectively, 
in  ten  years.  This  is  precisely  what  should  be  ex- 
pected. The  liberated  artisans  and  operatives  re- 
turned to  the  country,  competing  with  farm  laborers ; 
some  of  them  went  West,  reducing  the  rates  of  agri- 
cultural labor  there,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  many 
became  homesteaders  rather  than  laborers. 

The  factory  laborers  and  artisans  of  Massachu- 
setts  and  Rhode  Island  came  largely  from  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  (as  well  as  from 
Canada),  and  hence  in  1879  we  find  the  depression  in 
farm  wages  greater  in  those  States  than  in  Southern 
New  England,  as  follows  : 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut.. .., 


1869. 

1875. 

1879. 

$28  25 

$25  40 

$18  25 

32  66 

28  57 

19  75 

32  40 

29  67 

19  00 

35  95 

31  87 

25  00 

32  26 

30  00 

23  00 

33  00 

23  25 

23  29 

1882. 


$24  75 
25  25 
23  37 
30  66 
27  75 
27  90 


As   manufactures   prosper,    farui-ivag;es   ad- 
vance. 

With  the  return  of  industrial  activity  comes  gen- 
eral prosperity,  and  with  it,  as  shown  in  the  figures  of 
1882,  a  sharp  advance  in  wages  paid  for  farm-labor. 
Assertions  have  been  plenty  that  labor  on  the  farms  is 
not  affected  unfavorably  by  manufacturing  depression, 
but  here  are  facts,  in  perfect  atcord  with  nil  similar 
records  from  time  immemorial,  which  disprove  that 
fallacy,  and  show  that  the  farm-laborer  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  general  prosperity  of  all  the  indus- 
tries, and  must  share  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  workers 
in  every  legitimate  line  of  human  effort. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  farm-labor   from  1860 
to  1874. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  will 
show  the  rise  in  farm-laboring  wages  from 
1860,  when  the  Democrats  were  in  power,  to 
1874,  when  the  Republicans  exercised  full 
power: 
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Table  showing  the  averagle  Daily  Wages  for  Farul-Iyabor  in  1860  and  1874. 


States. 


New  Ekqland  States. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaBsachueettB 

Rhode  iBland 

Connecticut 


Middle  States. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

"West  Virginia 


Westekn  States. 

Ohio  

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .,. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kentucky 


Southebn  States. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas ^ 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Experienced  Hands. 
Summer. 


With 
Board. 


1860.     1874, 


$1  07 
1  04 

94 
1  06 

75 
1  13 


1  02 

93 

1  27 

1  42 

1  06 

1  26 

1  00 

81 

77 


$1  76 
1  44 
1  60 


1  48 
1  66 
1  13 
1  00 


1  03 


1  03 
1  13 
1  33 
1  25 


1  00 

78 


64 
1  00 
1  00 


Without 
Board. 


1860.     1874. 


$1  49 
1  38 
1  13 
1  40 
1  00 


1  21 
1  16 
1  22 


1  16 
1  26 
1  32 
1  22 
1  66 
1  73 
1  34 
1  76 
1  38 
1  12 
1  08 


1  02 
63 
73 
81 


$2  25 
2  12 
1  87 


2  00 
2  00 
1  67 
1  25 


1  46 


1  48 
1  47 
1  68 
1  75 


1  50 


80 
1  25 
1  25 


Experienced  Hands. 
Winter. 


With 
Board. 


'.    1874. 


$0  81 
76 
72 
73 
42 


66 
71 
75 
70 
83 
88 
70 
1  15 
76 


$1  09 

$1  00 

1  06 

1  06 

1  00 

1  05 

1  05 

75 

1  00 

96 

1  00 

84 

75 


74 


97 
1  26 


1  00 


Without 
Board. 


1860.     1874. 


92 
99 
1  00 
1  05 
1  20 
1  14 

1  00 

2  37 
1  26 

99 
90 


$1 

60 

1 

62 

1 

50 

1  48 
1  42 
1  25 
1  00 


1  15 


1  25 
1  11 
1  39 
1  76 


1  25 


Ordinary  Hands. 
Summer. 


With 
Board. 


$0  94 


79 

60 

1  00 


71 

78 

73 

1  01 

1  10 

76 

1  08 

1  00 

67 

64 


$1  10 

$1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

1  01 

87 

1  13 

83 

1  00 

1  18 
1  13 


82 

84 

1  06 

1  00 


Without 
Board. 


1  09 
95 


96 


1  06 
1  02 
1  41 
1  38 
1  01 
1  50 
1  25 


Pacific  States. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 


Tehkitoeibs. 


Washington 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Averages. 
New  England  States  . 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States 


General  average. 


63 
60 
1  00 
66 
75 
74 


2  07 

3  50 
2  14 


3  12 
2  17 
1  60 


1  50 

2  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  60 


75 
1  25 
1  00 
1  03 

97 


2  50 
5  60 
2  50 


4  12 
2  83 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  05 
1  25 


2  60 

3  50 
1  60 


1  26 

2  12 


62 
1  00 
68 
63 
56 


1  39 
3  60 
1  61 


2  25 
1  60 
1  25 


1  00 

2  60 
1  25 


75 
]  12 


60 
1  25 
81 
92 
76 


2  13 
6  60 
1  94 


3  00 
2  00 
1  60 


1  05 
1  00 


2  60 

3  50 
2  00 


1  00 
1  26 


2  00 

3  00 
1  61 


2  26 
1  76 
1  26 


1  00 
1  60 
1  00 


2  17 
4  00 
1  88 


2  75 
2  75 
1  60 


Pacific  States. 
Territories ... 


Average  . 


1  00 

74 

1  03 

87 


1  48 
1  26 
1  15 

81 


1  28 

1  03 

1  37 

91 


1  93 
1  66 
1  68 
1  09 


81 
1  17 

77 


1  53 
1  26 
1  36 


47 


1  02 
95 


1  07 

38 

1  12 


2  57 
1  89 


$1  17 


1  67 
1  44 


$1  15 


3  83 
2  52 


$1  66 

2  63 
1  96 


$64 


2  13 
1  38 


1  53 
1  09 


3  23 
1  88 


$1  26 


2  67 
1  25 


2  20 
1  46 


1  17 
1  25 


$94 

2  68 
2  00 


$2  23 


$3  03 


$2  19 


$1  33 


$2  55 


$1  96 


$1  83 


$121 


$2  34 


For  other  points  connected  with  the  increase  of  wages  of  farm-labor,  see  Part  VIII.  of  the  chapter  on  ' 
Protected  American  Farmer," 
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.    PART   VI. 

Comparatiye  Cost  of  the  Laborer's  Liy- 
ing:  in  Great  Britain  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

Having  shown  by  undeniable  statistics 
that  under  the  Eepublican  protective  tariff 
the  workingman  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
in  other  States  of  the  Union  is  much  better 
paid  and  earns  more  than  his  less  favored 
brother  in  free-trade  Great  Britain ;  let  us  see 
further  whether  it  does  or  does  not  —  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted  by  the  English 
Democratic  free-trade  advocates  —  cost  so 
much  more  for  him  to  live  in  this  country 
that  even  with  his  higher  wages  be  is  abso- 
lutely no  better  off  than  the  English  work- 
man. And  it  may  be  well  to  continue  the 
comparison  between  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,  touching  the  cost  of  living  in  each 
country.  The  items  mainly  comprised  in 
the  cost  of  living  are  groceries,  provisions, 
fuel,  dry  goods,  boots,  clothing,  rents,  and, 
for  those  who  prefer  that  mode  of  life,  board 
and  lodging.  The  report  of  Colonel  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  then  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  for  the  year 
1884,  pages  440-469,  contains  a  number  of 
valuable  tables  bearing  on  all  these  in  detail, 
to  secure  the  data  for  which  75  retail  stores 
in  10  cities  and  towns  were  visited  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  150  retail  stores  in  20  cities 
and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  addition, 
"the  printed  price-lists  of  leading  retail 
houses  in  Boston  and  the  'supply-books' 
of  the  large  workingmen's  stores  in  Great 
Britain  were  consulted  and  used  for  verifi- 
cations and  to  complete  the  grading  of 
prices." 

Analysis  of  tables  of  comparative  cost  of 
living  for  workingmen  in  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  authoritative 
tables  shows  the  following  results  for  the 
year  1883. 

Groceries  —  comprising  flour,  cornmeal, 
codfish,  rice,  beans,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  syrup, 
soap,  starch,  and  oil,  were  16.18  per  cent 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Provisions  —  comprising  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, pork,  sausages,  lard,  pickled  mackerel, 
potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  eggs,  were 
23.08  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts. 

Fuel  —  comprising  coal  only,  was  104.06 
per  cent  higher  in  Massacliusetts.  -^  '_■_ 

Dry  Goods  —  comprising  sheetings,  sliirt- 
ings,  flannels,  quilts  and  comforters,  blank- 
ets, cretonnes,  table-cloths,  napkins,  towels, 
towelling,  ticking  —  making  the  comparison 
on  the  basis  of  all  goods  of  the  "medium" 
"medium  low,"   and  "low"   grades,  from 


which  three  grades  workingmen  make  their 
purchases  —  are  .9  or  less  than  one  per  cent 
higher  in  Massachusetts. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers  —  comprising 
men's,  women's,  and  children's,  and  com- 
prising the  same  three  grades  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Great  Britain,  are  42.75  per  cent 
higher  in  Massachusetts. 

Clothing — comprising  silks,  satins,  muslins, 
fancy  dress-goods,  mourning  goods,  ladies' 
underwear,  ladies'  hose,  laces,  men's  and 
boys'  shirts,  men's  merino  underwear,  men's 
hose,  men's  collars  and  cuffs,  gloves,  hand- 
kerchiefs, sewing-silks,  cottons,  needles,  and 
pins,  elastics,  and  trimmings,  are  27.36  per 
cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  if  you  compare 
the  three  grades,  but  only  18  per  cent  higher 
in  prices  if  the  comparison  is  made  on  "  low" 
grades. 

Rents  —  These  were,  in  1883,  on  the  aver- 
age, 89.62  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  Great  Britain,  the  investigation 
covering  a  wide  field,  from  one,  two,  and 
three  rooms  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
large  cities,  to  six  and  eight-roomed  houses 
in  smaller  manufacturing  cities  or  with  gar- 
den and  fruit-trees  in  the  suburbs  of  larger 
ones.  It  is  shown  that  the  average  rent  of 
one  room  in  Massachusetts  was  66  cents  per 
week,  $2.86  per  month,  and  $34.38  per  year, 
and  in  Great  Britain  35  cents  per  week, 
$1.51  per  month,  and  $18.02  per  year,  from 
which  bases  computations  as  to  tenement 
prices  can  easily  be  made. 

Board  and  Lodging.  —  It  appears  also  that 
board  and  lodging  together  was  39.01  per 
cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  in  1883  than  in 
Great  Britain.  "  The  average  price  for 
hoard  and  lodging  in  Massachusetts,  in  1883, 
for  men,  per  week,  was  $4.79,  for  women 
$3.19;  per  month,  men  $20.76,  women 
$13.82;  per  year,  men  $249.08,'  and  women 
$165.88.  Considering  board  alone  the  average 
rates  for  men,  per  week,  were  $3.84,  for  wo- 
men $2.56;  per  month,  men  $16.68,  women 
$11.09;  per  year,  men  $199.68,  and  women 
S133.12.  Taking  lodging  by  itself,  the  aver- 
age rates,  per  week,  for  men  were  $2.20,  for 
women  $1.46;  per  month,  for  men  $9.53,  for 
women  $6.33;  per  year,  for  men  $114.40,  and 
for  women  $75.92.  Comparative  figures  for 
board  and  lodging,  in  1883,  in  Great  Britain 
are  as  follows :  per  week,  for  men  $3.37,  for 
women  $2.37;  per  month,  men  $14.58,  women 
$10.28;  per  year,  men  $174.98,  and  women 
$123.41.  Women  pay  about  two  thirds  as 
much  for  board  and  lodging  as  men.  Parties 
lodging  in  one  house  and  boarding  in  another 
pay  more  than  those  who  secure  board  and 
lodging  together.  For  this  reason  the  aver- 
ages for  board  added  to  those  for  lodging 
make  more  than  the  averages  given  for 
board  and  lodging." 

From  the  same  report  the  following  con- 
cise comparative  summary  of  prices  is  given : 
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Summary,  Prices  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain  — 1883. 


Percentages. 

Abticlss. 

Higher 

in 
Mass. 

Pligher 
inGt. 
Britain. 

Groceries  ... ^ 

16.18 

Fuel 

104.96 
13.26 
.90 
62.69 
42.75 
45.06 
2T.36 
18.00 
56.57 
89.62 
39.01 

■  ■  • 

**            three  lower  grades 

BootB,  shoes,  and  slippers,  all  grades, 

"                three  lower  grades, 

Clothing,  all  grades \ 

*'         three  lower  grades 

'*         three  highest  grades 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics secured  19  "budgets,"  or  annual  ac- 
couuts  of  itemized  expenditures  for  living, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  16  such  "budgets"  in 
Great  Britain  —  each  such  budget  showing 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  the 
number  at  work,  earnings  of  the  head  and 
of  members  of  the  family,  and  the  annual 
surplus  or  debt,  together  with  expense  de- 
tails covering  rent,  groceries,  meat,  fish, 
milk,  fuel,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry 
goods,  and  "  sundry  expenses  "  —  as  follows : 

Workingmen'g  Budgets — Percentages  of  Ex- 
penditure —  Massachusetts  and  Great  Brit- 


CLASSinCATION. 


Reat , 

G-roceries 

Meat. 

Fish 

Milk 

Fttel 

Clothing 

BootH  and  shoeB. 

Dry  gooda 

Sundry  expenseB. 


Mass. 


Aver.      P.  ct, 


$148  95 
222  68 
100  63 

26  00 
23  42 
32  42 
77  89 

27  37 
16  11 
80  95 


19.74 

29.62 

13.34 

3.31 

3.11 

4.30 

10.32 

3.63 

2.00 

10.73 


Gt.  Britain. 


Aver.      P.  ct. 


$6S  65 

163  60 

69  98 

11  24 

16  29 

17  81 

67  27 
17  47 
17  33 

68  81 


13.48 
32.16 
13.77 
2.21 
3.22 
3.50 
11.27 
3.44 
2.41 
13.54 


Workingiiien*s  Budgets  —  Averages  — 
chusetts  and  Great  Britain. 


Classificatiok. 


Persons  in  family. . . . 

Adults 

Children 

Number  at  -work  .... 

Adults 

Children 

Total  earnings 

Earnings  head  of 
family 

Earnings  members 

of  family 

Total  expenses 

Surplus 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Aver. 


6.21 
2.16 
3.05 
2.16 
1.16 
1.00 
$803  47 

66S  68 

244  79 
754  42 
49  05 


41.45 
68.54 


63.70 
46.30 


30.47 

93.89 

6.11 


Great 
Britain. 


6.06 
2.00 
4.06 
2.56 
1.00 
1.66 
$617  47 

309  84 

207  63 

608  35 

9  12 


33.00 
67.00 


39.06 
60.94 


69.88 

40.12 

98.24 

1.76 


The  results  of  the  comparison  in  a  nutsliell — 
Tlie  American  -worltman  lives  better  and 
saves  more  than  the  British  worlcnxan. 

Here  we  find,  by  Table  2,  that  the  average 
total  earnings  of  a  Massachusetts  working- 
man's  family  are  $803.47;  that  the  total  ex- 
penses of  living  are  $754.42 ;  leaving  him  with 
$49.05  in  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year.  While 
the  total  earnings  of  the  British  workingman's 
family  are  only  $517.47,  of  which  $508.35  must 
be  paid  out  in  expenses  of  living,  leaving  him 
only  $9.12  clear  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  working- 
man  then  are  about  five  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  British  work- 
ingman.  In  addition  to  this  fact  is  tlie  further 
one,  that  the  Massachusetts  workingman  must 
expend  48.41  per  cent  more  for  the  support  of 
his  family  than  what  the  British  workingman 
must  expend  for  his.  But,  as  Col.  Wright 
points  out,  of  this  48.41  per  cent  only  "5.80' 
per  cent  is  paid  extra  for  articles  which  could 
be  purchased  5.80  per  cent  cheaper  in  Great 
Britain,"  while  "  11.49  per  cent  is  paid  extra 
to  secure  more  and  larger  rooms  and  more  air 
space  than  the  workingman  in  Great  Britain 
enjoys,  while  the  remainder,  31.12  per  cent, 
indicates  also  an  extra  amount  expended  by 
the  Massachusetts  workingman  to  secure 
better  home  surroundings  and  to  maintain 
the  same  higher  standard  of  living,  as  shown 
for  rent,  as  regards  other  expenses,  which 
standard  is  higher  than  that  secured  by  the 
workingman  in  Great  Britain." 

The  case  then,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this  : 
the  Massachusetts  workingman  earns  more 
wages,  expends  more  in  keeping  himself  and 
family,  and  lives  better  in  more  healthful 
quarters  and  with  more  pleasing  surround- 
ings, than  the  British  workingman;  and,  be- 
sides all  this,  can  save  five  and  a  half  times 
as  much  for  a  rainy  day.  Were  the  com- 
parison made  as  between  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  workingman's 
wages  are  higher  and  the  expenses  of  living 
no  greater  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Republican  protective  tariff  to 
American  labor  would  stand  out  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
English  free-trade  policy,  which  grinds  the 
laborer  down,  and  keeps  him  down.  And  it 
is  for  the  free  American  workingman,  who 
gets  such  comparatively  high  wages,  and 
who  lives  and  enjoys  life,  in  all  respects, 
better,  and  who  can  save  more  money  than 
the  British  workingman,  to  say,  by  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket,  that  he  would  prefer  the 
Democratic  English  free-trade  policy  instead 
of  the  Republican  American  protective  pol- 
icy; that  he  would  like  lower  wages,  less 
expenses,  less  comforts,  less  healthful  and 
pleasing  surroundings,  poorer  clothes,  less 
educational  advantages,  less  savings;  or,  by 
voting  the  Republican  ticket,  that  he  wants 
to  be  protected  in  his  present  condition. 
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Prices  of  Food  in  European  Countries  and  Cities  compared  jfitb  those  in 

America. 

statement  showing  tUe  Eetail  Prices  of  the  Ifecessaries  of  Life  in  the  several  Countries; 
conapiled  from  Consular  Keports,  and  compared  with  Prices  in  New  York  and  Chicag^o. 


Aktioles. 


United  Kingdom. 


England. 


Ire-     Scot 
land.    land. 


United  States. 


New  Tork.  | 

Ots. 

4- 

ih 

3- 

4 

12- 

16 

8- 

S 

14- 

1« 

S- 

12 

8- 

10 

10- 

12 

20- 

24 

9- 

10 

12- 

14 

14- 

16 

8- 

in 

8- 

10 

8- 

10 

8- 

12 

8- 

10 

8- 

10 

10- 

12 

6- 

7 

25- 

36 

12- 

1.5 

$1  40-1 

60 

8- 

1(1 

7- 

10 

8- 

10 

25- 

30 

4- 

6 

60- 

fiO 

20- 

30 

8- 

10 

60- 

70 

6- 

7 

8- 

10 

$3  00-5  25| 

Bread per  pound. 

Flour do. 

Beef: 

KoaBting,per  pound. 

8oup do. 

Rumpsteak  do. 

Corned..      do. 
Veal  : 

Fore  quarter, 

per  pound. 

Hind  quarter,  do. 

Cutlets  ..       do. 
Mutton  ; 

Fore  quarter, 

per  pound. 

Hind  quarter,do. 

Chops...         do. 
Pork: 

Fresh  ...per pound 

Sailed...       do. 

Bacon...       do. 

Ham ....       do. 

Shoulder       do. 

Sausage .       do. 

Lard do. 

Codfish  ...       do. 

Butter do. 

Cheese ....       do. 
Potatoes  . .    per  bush. 

Rice per  pound 

Beans per  quart 

Milk do. 

Eggs per  dozen 

Oatmeal  ..  per  pound 

Tea do. 

Coffee ....        do. 

Sugar do. 

Molasses.,  per  gallon. 

Soap per  pound 

Starch  . do. 

Coal per  ton. 


Cts, 
4-  6 


Cts. 


20-60 

20-25 

66 


30-40 
15-20 


Cts. 
3-7 
Sk 

22 
U 
20 
13 


Cts. 


20 
12 
20 
12 


16 

18 
22 


16 
18 
18 

13 

18 
22 
25 
20 
20 


28 

26 

$1  16 

6 
13 

7 
18 


Cts. 


21 
10 
46 
28 
$1  10 
7 
12 


20-26 


10 
9 
$4  26 


4 

10 

$11  00 


Cts. 


Cts. 
Si- 
3|- 


4i 
4J 

22 
16 
26] 
18' 


17 
22 
26 

16 

16 

12-  16 

13-  23 

12 

18 

16-    18 


29-    38 

15-    21 

$1  12-2  00 

3J-      8 


19- 
34- 
4.3- 

28- 
6i- 


Cts. 
4 
4 


10-12 
10-12 


6i-      9 

10-    12 

$3  20-4  10 


16 
20 
24 

13-16 
13-16 


6 

28 

4 

70-i 

32-50 

10 


14 
$2  66 


Cts. 

4-    41 
24-    4 


8- 
5- 
8- 

4- 


8 
12i 


6-  10 
10-  .12 
12i-    16 


6-  121 

5-  155 
10-  15 

4-  5 

6-  12 

7-  12 
7-  15 


6- 
6- 
5- 
16- 
5. 


10 
10 
10 
9 
40 
16 


60-  80 

6-  10 

6-  9 

3-  6 
10-  24 

4-  5 
25-1  00 
16-  40 

7-  10 
40-  80 

3-  8 

5-  10 
$3  0»-6  75 


Purchasing  Fo'wer  of  One  Dollar  in  Kngland.  France,  Germany,  and  America* 

The  following  tabulation  shows  at  a  glance  the  present  purchasing  power  of  $1  (which  is 
equal  to  4s.  2d.,  English;  5  francs,  French;  and  4^  marks,  G-erman),  in  England  and 
France : 

One  Dollar  will  Purchase  : 


In 


England 

France  

Q-ermany 

United  States 


Bread. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

26 

25 

6 

6 

8 

20 

13 

6 

6 

7 

*9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

26 

26 

10 

12 

18 

Potatoes. 
Bush. 


S 
S 
i 


Lbs. 


3 


Sugar. 
Lbs. 


10 
10 
8 

10 


*  Black  (rye)  bread. 
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Statement  showing  the  Retail  Prices  of  the  Necessaries  of  ILite  in  the  principal  Cities 
of  £urope,  compiled  from  Consular  Keports,  and  compared  with  same  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


Articles. 


Bel- 
gium. 


Bru8- 

Bels. 


Bor- 
deaux. 


Ger- 
many 


Dres- 
deu. 


Italy. 


Spain. 


Barce- 
lona. 


Gen. 


Uniled 
Eiugdom. 


Liverpool. 


United  States. 


New  York. 


Ctiicago. 


Bread per  pound. 

Flour do. 

Beef:  — 

Roasting per  pound. 

Soup do. 

Rump do. 

Corned do. 

Veal.— 

Fore  quarter . .  .per  pound. 

Hind  quarter. . .        do. 

Cutlets do. 

Mutton :  — 

Fore  quarter  . .  .per  pound. 

Hind  quarter. . .        do. 

Chops do. 

Pork:  — 

Fresh per  pound. 


Cts, 
4-  5 


Cts, 
3-  4 


Salted 
Bacon  ... 
Ham 

Shoulder. , 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Lard 
Codfish 
Butter . 
Cheese . 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice per  pound. 

Beans .per  quart. 

ililk do. 

Eggs per  dozen 

Oatmeal per  pound. 

Tea do. 

Coffee do. 

Sugar do. 

Molasses per  gallon , 

Soap per  pound. 

Starch do. 

Coal per  ton. 


Cts. 


20-60 

20-25 

66 


Cts. 
I 
10 

20 
12 
15 
l2 

15 
20 
22 

16 
18 
18 

16 

18 

26 

30 

25 

20 

.   26 

10 

30 

28 

$1  20 

5 

15 

4 

20 


Cts. 


Cts. 

4 
7 

30 
18 

26 
18 


Cts. 
3.?- 


Cts. 

4-        ii 

3-        4 


Cts. 


12- 
6- 
14- 


10- 
20- 


40 
25 
$1  00 
6! 
12' 
12 
20 


36 

24-          36 

2.1 

12-          20 

60 

$1  20-    $1  60 

4-          10 

9-  10 
12-  14 
14-      16 


30-40 
16-20 


14- 

H- 
40- 
24- 

5- 


$3  10 


4 
....10 
$1100 


9 

$9  00 


S3  65-    $4  38 


10- 

6- 
26- 
12- 
$1  40-$l  60 

8-      10 

7-  10 
10 
30 

5 
60 
30 
10 
70 

7 

8-  10 
$3  00-$5  26 


26- 
4- 

60- 

20- 
8- 

60- 
6- 


5- 
8- 
4- 

6- 
10- 

m 

5- 

6- 

10- 


7- 
7- 


6- 
6- 

16- 
5- 

60- 
6- 
6- 
3- 

10- 
4- 


10 
12 
15 

121 
15i 
15 


12 

12 
15 
10 
10 
10 
9 
40 
16 
80 
10 

g 

6 

24 
5 


25-$l  00 
15-      40 


7- 

40- 

3- 

5- 


10 


$3  00-$  6  75 


£animgs  ot  "brain-workers  in  ISng^Iand  — 
"WTiat  a  competent  clerk  earns,  expends, 
and  saves  in  one  year  at  Bristol. 

U.  S.  Consul  Lathrop,  in  his  report  on  the 
"  condition  of  labor  in  Bristol,"  October  30, 
1883,  says: 

There  is  reason  for  giving  prominence  and  import 
ance  to  the  state  of  the  manual  laborer,  but  why  his 
condition  should  interest,  and  why  it  should  be  a  factor 
in  political  economy  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  head- 
worker,  I  know  not,  and  why  the  comparative  condition 
of  the  joint  bead  and  hand  workers,  the  clerks  of  the 
world,  is  not  full  of  interest  and  instruction  I  fail  to 
perceive. 

Of  the  brain-worfcers  of  England,  their  position,  their 
emoluments,  I  cannot  here  speak  at  length.  The 
learned  professions  are  hemmed  in  and  around  by  a  wall 
of  expense  insurmountable  t<>  most  patient  endeavor, 
unless  it  be  aided  by  a  ladder  of  gold.  .  .  . 

As  with  the  intellectual  workman  it  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  individual  abilities  and 
character,  to  strike  an  average  of  income,  so  with  the 
clerk  it  is  difficult  but  not  impracticable.  The  really 
competent  man  In  Bristol,  who  has  been  jn  one  employ 
say  ten  years,  will  earn  about  £150  or  $730  per  annum. 
Of  course,  individual  ability  and  employer's  disposition 
makes  great  fluctuations,  but  this  amount  is  near  the 
average.    The  relationship  this  Income  bears  to  expense 


may  be  discovered  by  an  inspection  of  an  account  of 
yearly  expenditure  made  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  clerk  with  an  income  of  £150  per  annum,  who  seems 
to  be  as  methodical  in  his  household  as  in  his  employer's 
office.  His  family  consists  of  himself,  wife,  and  two 
children  aged  respectively  seven  and  three. 

Rent  and  taxes,*  £2  13s.  bd.  or 

$13  per  month ;  per  annum  .  £32  00s.  or  $156  00 
Meat  Is.  or  24  cents  per  day;  per 

annum 18  05    or      88  80 

Groceries  and  vegetables  ....  18  05  or  88  80 
Washing,  3s.  ^d.  or  84  cents  per 

week ;  per  annum 9  02    or      44  27 

Fuel,  one-half  ton  coal  per  month, 

at  14*.  or  $3.40  per  ton;  per 

annum 4  04    or      20  43 

Bread,  2-pound  loaf  daily,  at  2^, 

or  5  cents;  per  annum  ...  5  10  or  26  76 
Milk,  1  pint  daily,  at  2d.  or  4  cents ; 

per  annum 3  05    or      15  80 

Outside  help  twice  a  week  to  clean ; 

per  annum 2  12    or      12  64 

Clothes 24  00    or    116  80 

Gas,  2«.  M.  or  66  cents  per  M  ft.  .  3  00  or  14  60 
Renewing     furniture,    household 

utensils,  etc 9  00    or      43  29 

General    expenses   absorbed    the 

entire  balance  f 20  17    or    101  50 

£150  00    or  $729  69 


*  Six-roomed  house ;  fairly  comfortable ;  neighborhood,  medium ;  a  fairly  representative  home  for  the  money. 

t  Nothing  saved  this  year,  and  nothing  expected  to  be  added  to  the  savings-bank  account  (which  had  neither 
grown  nor  diminished  since  marriage)  until  an  expected  promotion  should  somewhat  Increase  the  annual 
Income. 
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General  Harrison's  one  pregnant  fact 
worth  a  bushel  of  figures  to  the  pro- 
tected American  workman  —  *'  The 
Gates  of  Castle  Garden  Swing  inward  ^' 
— Representative  McKinley  on  *  *  Cheap 
Labor." 

On  Jiily  26,  1888,  at  Indianapolis,  General 
Harrison  made  a  speech  to  the  Coal  Miners' 
Club  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  said: 

This  demonstration  has  relation,  I  am  sure,  rather 
to  principles  than  to  men.  You  come  here  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diversified  interests  of  your  country. 
You  are  fortunate  in  already  possessing  diversified 
industries.  You  have  not  only  agriculture,  but  the 
mine  and  factory  'whicli  provide  home  markets  for  the 
products  of  your  farms.  You  come,  as  I  understand, 
from  all  these  pursuits  to  declare  that  in  your  opinion 
your  interests  as  farmers,  as  miners,  as  mechanics,  as 
tradesmen,  are  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection  to  American  industries  and  the- 
preservation  of  the  American  market  for  American 
products.    [Cheers.] 

A  Pregnant  Fact 

'  Some  resort  to  statistics  to  show  that  the  condition  of 
the  American  workman  is  better  than  that  of  the  vpork- 
man  of  any  other  country.  I  do  not  care  now  to  deal 
with  statistics.  One  fact  is  enough  for  me,  The  tide 
of  immigration  from  all  European  countries  has  been, 
and  is,  toward  our  shores.  The  gates  of  Castle  Garden 
swing  inward.  They  do  not  swing  outward  to  any 
American  laborer  seeking  a  better  country  than  this. 
[Cries  of  "  Never."] 

My  countrymen,  these  men,  who  have  toiled  at 
wages  In  other  lands  that  barely  sustained  life,  and 
opened  no  avenue  of  promise  to  them  or  their  children, 
know  the  good  land  of  hope,  as  well  as  the  sw&llow 
knows  the  land  of  summer.  [Applause.]  They  tes- 
tify that  here  there  are  better  conditions,  wider  and 
,more  hopeful  prospects  for  workmen  than  in  any  other 
land.  The  next  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  this: 
That  the  more  work  there  is  to  do  in  this  country,  the 
higher  the  wages  that  will  be  paid  for  the  doing  of  it. 
[Applause.]  I  speak  to  men  who  know  that  when 
theproduct  of  their  toil  is  in  demand  in  the  market, 
when  buyers  are  seeking  it,  wages  advance  with  the 
demand ;  but  when  the  market  for  your  product  Is 
depressed  and  the  manufacturer  is  begging  lor  buyers, 
then  wages  go  down. 

The  Kepnblican  Protective  Policy  compared 
■with  the  Democratic  Free-Trade  Policy, 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  that  policy  which  secures 
the  largest  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  home  is  the 
policy  which  will  secure  to  our  laboring-men  steady 
ernployment  at  the  best  wages?  [Cheers  and  cries  of 
"  That  is  right."]  A  policy  which  will  transfer  work 
from  our  mines  and  our  factories  to  foreign  mines 
and  foreign  factories  inevitably  tends  to  the  depres- 
sion of  wages  here.  [Applause.]  These  are  truths 
that  do  not  require  profound  study.  Having  here 
a  land  that  throws  about  the  working-man,  social 
and  political  conditions  more  favorable  than  are  found 
elsewhere,  if  we  can  preserve  also  more  favorable 
industrial  conditions,  we  shall  secure  the  highest 
.  interests  of  our  working  classes.  [Great  cheering.] 
What,  after  all,  is  the  best  evidence  of  a  national  pros- 
perity and  best  guaranty  of  social  order  if  it  is  not  an 
intelligent,  thrifty,  contented  working  class?  Can  we 
look  for  contentment  if  the  workman  is  only  able  to 
supply  his  daily  necessities  by  his  daily  toil,  but  is  not 
able  in  the  vigor  of  youth  to  lay  up  a  store  against  old 
age?  A  condition  of  things  that  compelB  the  laborer 
to  contemplate  want  as  an  incident  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ability is  one  that  tends  to  social  disorder.  [Applause 
and  cries  of  *'  That's  so."]  You  are  called  upon  now 
to  consider  these  problems.  I  will  not  debate  them  in 
detail;  otherswill.  I  can  only  commend  them  to  your 
thoughtful  consideration.  Think  upon  thera ;  conclude 
for  yourselves  what  policy  as  to  our  tariff  legislation 
will  best  subserve  your  interests,  the  interests  of  your 


families,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  nation  of 
which  you  are  citizens.    [Cheers.] 
Representative      McKinley     declares      that 
"Cheap  liabor  makes  Cheap  Men.*' 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Aug.  21,  1888,  IMajor  ItfcKlnley  said  : 

Upon  what  terms  can  we  adopt  a  revenue  tariff  sys- 
tem in  this  country  ?  In  one  way  only,  by  accepting 
European  conditions,  and  submitting  to  all  the  dis- 
comforts and.  disadvantages  of  our  commercial  rivals. 
The  chief  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  revenue  tariff  is 
the  wages  paid  American  workingmen,  and  any  return 
to  that  policy  involves  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor. 
We  cannot  afford,  Mr.  President,  to  have  cheap  labor 
in  the  United  States.  Cheap  labor  means  cheap  men 
and  dear  money.  I  would  rather  elevate  and  Improve 
the  condition  of  my  fellow- citizens  than  increase  the 
value  of  money  and  the  power  of  "money-bags." 
This  is  a  Republic  of  free  and  equal  citizenship.  The 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  not  of 
the  few.  This  is  our  boast,  and  it  Is  a  proud  one.  The 
condition  of  the  masses,  their  well-being,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  preparation  for  the  civil  duties  which  rest 
upon  them,  depend  largely  upon  the  scale  of  industrial 
wages.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  best  possible 
wages  attainable  shall  be  secured  and  maintained. 
This  is  vital  and  fundamental.  We  cannot  without 
grave  danger  and  serious  disturbance  —  we  ought  not 
under  any  circumstances  —  adopt  a  policy  which 
would  scale  down  the  wages  and  diminish  the  comforts 
of  the  American  workingmen.  Their  welfare  and 
independence,  their  progress  and  elevation,  are  closely 
related  to  the  welfare  and  independence  and  progress 
of  the  Republic.  We  have  got  no  pampered  class  in 
this  country,  and  we  want  none,  "we  want  the  field 
kept  open.  No  narrowing  of  the  avenues;  no  lower- 
ing of  our  standard.  We  want  no  barriers  raised 
against  a  higher  and  better  civilization.  The  gateway 
of  opportunity  must  be  open  to  all,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  the  first  who  deserve  to  be  first,  whether 
bora  in  poverty  or  reared  in  luxury.  We  do  not  want 
the  masses  excluded  from  competing  for  the  first  rank 
among  their  countrymen  and  for  the  nation's  greatest 
honors,  and  we  do  not  mean  they  shall  be. 

Free  trade,  or  a  revenue  tariff,  will  of  necessity 
shut  them  out.  It  has  no  respect  for  labor.  It  holds  it 
as  the  mere  machinery  of  capital.  It  would  have  cheap 
men  that  it  might  have  cheap  merchandise.  With  all 
of  its  boasted  love  for  the  struggling  millions,  it  is  in- 
finitely more  interested  in  cutting  down  the  wages  of 
labor  than  in  saving  twenty-five  cents  on  a  blanket; 
more  intent  in  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
man's  labor  than  the  cost  of  bis  coat.  Things  are  not 
always  dearest  when  their  price  is  nominally  the 
highest.  The  price  is  not  the  only  measure,  but  the 
wherewith  to  buy  it  is  an  essential  factor.  Few  men 
before  me  but  have'  found  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
more  than  once  that  that  which  was  cheapest  when 
measured  by  mere  price  was  the  dearest  when  they 
were  without  money  and  employment,  or  when  tiieir 
products  could  find  no  market,  and,  finding  it,  com- 
manded no  price  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor 
required  to  produce  them.  Primarily,  itis  labor  which 
is  interested  most  in  this  question  of  protection.  The 
man  with  money  can  seek  other  avenues  of  profit  and 
investment,  or  can  wait  for  his  dividends,  but  the 
laborer  cannot  wait  for  his  dinner,  and  tlie  United 
States  do  not  want  the  citizens  who  make  Presidents 
and  Senates  and  the  House  of  Representotives  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  dependence  and  destitution.  That  is 
not  the  sort  of  citizenship  we  want. 


PART  IX. 
Bank-Savings  of  the  Protected  American 

wage-worker  contrasted  with  those  of 

tlie  British  Free-Trade  wage-worker 

—  Mr.  Blaine's  Figures. 

On  Aug.   23,   1888,  at  Bangor,  Me.,, Mr. 
Blaine,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  said,  — 

In  a  brief  speech  which  I  made  in  the  city  of  New 
1  ork  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  from  abroad,  I  re- 
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marked,  as  illUBtrating  the  superior  condition  of  labor- 
ing men  In  the  United  States,  that  the  wage-'workera  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  did 
not  have  in  the  savings  banks  of  that  country  as  large 
a  sum  to  their  credit  as  did  the  wage-workers  of  the 
comparatively"  small  State  of  MasBachuaetts  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  that  State.  A  day  or  two  afterward  this 
ponderous  and  most  slgnljicant  fact  was  violently  con- 
tradicted by  many  Democratic  papers.  They  one  and 
all  perverted  my  statement  by  imputing  to  me  the 
declaration  that  there  was  a  larger  aggregation  of 
money  in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  than 
there  was  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  British  Isles. 
As  I  happened  to  know  c|,ulte  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
who  contradicted  me  the  exact  figures  in  both  cases,  I 
was  very  careful  in  making  my  statement,  and  I  con- 
fined myself  strictly  to  the  wage-workers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  wage-workers. in  Massachusetts.  It  will  be  shown 
by  the  report  of  my  speech  in  the  very  papers  that 
afterward  misquoted  it.  It  is  really'  in  that  special 
feature  of  the  deposits  that  the  pith  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion lies.  Let  me  now  give  the  figures  for  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  I  will  use  dollars 
instead  of  pounds,  so  as  to  make  all  comparisons  the 
more  quickly  apprehended,  and  I  will  give  the  British 
depositors  an  advantage  of  3  per  cent  in  reckoning  the 
pound  as  equivalent  to  five  dollars. 

The  total  amount  at  the  close  of  last  year  in  both 
the  savings  and  postal  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $520,000,000.  But  the  whole 
of  this  sum  was  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  English  law 
TariooB  other  classes  are  permitted  to  make  deposits, 
both  in  the  savings  and  postal  banks.  From  an  authori- 
tative British  publication  you  may  learn  that  persons 
of  independent  means,  professional  men  and  their 
wives,  may  deposit  in  these  institutions;  so  also  may 
policemen,  letter-carriers,  revenue  officers,  pensioners, 
and  their  wives ;  so  also  may  minors  having  accounts 
in  Uieir  own  names;  bo  also  may ''females  described 
only  as  married  women,  widows,  or  spinsters ; "  so  also 
may  "  trust  accounts  "  be  deposited,  including  all  joint 
accounts,  or  principally  for  minors;  so  also  may  per- 
sons engaged  in  education,  male  and  female,  whicli  in- 
cludes professors  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  all  other  schools.  The  limit  for 
any  one  depositor  is  $150  per  year,  and  the  amount  can- 
not exceed  $1,000  with  interest. 

Fnrtlier  proofs  that  savings  of  British.  Free- 
Trade  wage-workers  are  less  than  those  of 
the  protected  wage-workers  of  Massachu- 
setts alone. 

What  proportion  the  deposits  of  wage-workers  bear 
to  the  whole  is  not  officially  reported,  but,  as  in  this 
country,  is  simply  estimated.  X  found  in  England  that 
the  amount  belonging  to  actual  wage-workers  was 
variously  stated  —  some  putting  it  as  low  as  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  deposits,  while  most  of  those  from 
whom  I  sought  information  put  it  at  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  being  just  and  even  liberal 
in  the  comparisons,  let  us  estimate  at  thirty-five  per 
cent,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  deposits,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions 
of  dollars  ($182,000,000)  as  belonging  to  actual  wage- 
workers  in  the  kingdom.  That  is  an  estimate  many 
millions  higher  than  was  made  me  by  an  Englishman 
of  whom  I  made  inquiry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Massachusetts  for  the  other 
side  of  this  comparison.  At  the  close  of  last  year 
the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the- savings  banks  of 
that  Commonwealth  was  more  than  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  ($317,000,000)  —and  this 
in  addition  to  fifty-eight  millions  ($58,000,000)  in 
trust  companies  and  co-operative  banks,  which  also 
receive  deposits  from  wage-workers,  but  of  which  I 
shall  take  no  note,  confining  myself  to  the  savings 
banks  proper,  as  in  England  there  is  no  official  state- 
ment as  to  the  occupation  of  depositors,  but  at  the 
Treasury  office  of  Massachusetts  it  is  estimated  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount,  or  $237,000,000,  be- 
long to  the  wage-workers  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of 
the  British  depositors,  I  assigned  them  10  per  cent 
more  than  any  estimate  which  I  received  in  England. 
So  let  us  reduce  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  of 
Massachusetts  by  10  per  cent  and  assign  only  65  per 


cent  to  the  credit  of  the  wage-workers  of  that  State,  and 
the  amount  will  be  found  to  be  $206,000,000,  or 
$24,000,000  more  than  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
wage-workers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  in  the  full  force  of 
this  statement.  I  am  making  comparison  between 
the  savkigs  ol  the  wage-workers  of  a  Kingdom  ac- 
counted the  wealthiest  of  Europe,  with  a  population 
of  38,000,000,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  savings  of  the  wage-workers  in  one  of  the  smallest 
State  territorially  of  the  American  Union,  with  a 
population  of  the  last  census  of  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  (1,783,085),  and  only  a  little  more,  perhaps, 
than  two  millions  to-day  —  the  British  artisan  work- 
ing under  a  system  of  absolute  free  trade,  the  Massa- 
chusetts workman  working  under  a  well-organized 
system  of  protection.  The  figures  have  such  porten- 
toui.  meaning  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  free-trade 
Democratic  papers  fly  from  them  and  reject  their 
conclusions. 

But  they  cannot  escape,  for  I  am  willing,  after  vin- 
dicating as  I  have  the  correctness  of  my  own  state- 
ment as  made  in  New  York,  to  take  the  statement 
which  they  imputed  to  me  and  ask  them  to  publish  the 
figures  and  the  comparisons  which  are  so  readily  re- 
duced. Admit,  for  the  argument,  that  the  whole  sum 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions  ($520,000,000)  in 
the  savings  banks  belongs  to  the  wage-workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  en- 
tire $317,000,000  in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts 
belong  to  the  wage-workers  of  that  State.  What, 
then,  is  theinference?  That  the  wage- workers  among 
thirty-eight  millions  of  people  have  saved  the  one  sum, 
while  the  wage- workers  among  two  millions  of  people 
have  saved  the  other;  or  that  nineteen  wage-workers 
in  England  have  saved  $260,  while  one  wage-worker 
in  Massachusetts  has  saved  $158.50,  or  that  one  wage- 
worker  in  Massachusetts  has  saved  as  much  as  twelve 
wage-workers  in  England. 

British  wage-workers*  savings  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  protected  w^age-workers 
of  New  York  and  all  the  New  England 
States  with  like  result. 

But  I  anticipate  the  fling  from  the  Democratic  edit- 
ors that  these  startling  statistics  are  in  Massachusetts, 
and  that  she  has  always  been  especially  favored  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  protective  tarifl",  and 
has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Let  them,  then,  turn  to  New  York,  whose 
electoral  vote  transferred  the  National  Administration 
to  the  Democratic  party.  New  York  has  to-day  about 
six  millions  of  people,  or  perhaps  somewhat  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  pop*ilation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  savings  banks  contained,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  five  hundred  and  five  millions  of  dollars  — 
within  a  small  fraction  —  or,  if  the  exchange  be  cor- 
rectly made,  the  full  equivalent  of  all  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  and  postal  banks  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  If  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  same  pro- 
portional amount  of  deposits  in  her  savings  and  postal 
banks  as  New  York,  the  sum  total  would  exceed  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($3,000,000,000),  and 
would  almost  offset  her  gigantic  national  debt. 

Or,  if  you  please,  take  another  State  which  helped 
to  give  the  country  a  Democratic  Administration  — 
Connecticut.  With  only  a  little  over  six  hundred 
thousand  people  at  the  last  census,  she  has  one  hundred 
and  two  millions  of  dollars  ($102,000,000)  deposited  in 
her  savings  banks. 

Or,  if  you  choose,  without  further  considering  indi- 
vidual States,  let  us  group  New  York  with  the  six 
New-England  States,  and  you  will  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  seven  States 
to-day  is  $1,100,000,000.  The  amount  in  these  respec- 
tive States  belonging  to  the  wage-workers,  in  every 
State  except  Connecticut,  is  reckoned  at  seventy-five 

Ser  cent.  Connecticut  estimates  sixty-five,  while  in 
ew  York  the  estimates  exceed  eighty  per  cent.  But 
to  make  the  statement  abundantly  safe,  take  sixty-five 
per  cent  for  the  whole,  and  you  have  over  $715,000,000 
in  the  savings  banks  of  the  seven  States  credited  to 
wage-workers.  To  state  the  fact  in  other  words,  you 
find  an  American  population  of  11,000,000,  in  which 
the  present  savings  of  the  wage-rworkers  are  four  times 
as  great  as  the  savings  of  the  wage-woi'kers  among  the 
38,000,000  people  of  &reat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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At  tbis  point  the  Democratic  advocate  of  free  trade 
answers  that  these  groat  gains  to  the  wage-workers 
came  from  their  industry  and  thrift,  and  wure  not  in 
the  least  helped  by  a  protective  tariff.  Let  us  see. 
For  twenty  years  preceding  the  entictment  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  1861,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  of  between  three  and  four  years  in  1842-46, 
the  country  was  under  a  low  revenue  tariff,  precisely 
of  the  kind  now  recommended  by  President  Cleveland 
and  approved  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  savings  baniis  of  New 
York  and  New  England  had  total  deposits  of  $149,- 
000,000.  Allowing  the  wage-workers  of  that  day 
to  have  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  deposits  as 
they  now  have,  their  share  would  be  $97,000,000. 
VVe  are  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  a  protective 
tariff,  enacted  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and  made 
more  effective  from  year  to  year  as  iudustrial  experi- 
ence enabled  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  correct 
and  adjust  its  workings.  How,  then,  stands  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  of  protection  ? 
The  wage-workers  of  New  York  and  New  England 
have  $715,000,000  to  their  credit,  or  nearly  eight  times 
the  amount  gained  under  twenty-eight  years  of  free 
trade  in  the  same  States. 

The  population  of  the  seven  States  at  the  close 
of  the  long  era  of  free-trade  was  7,250,000,  and  their 
population  in  this  twenty  eighth  year  of  protection 
is  presumed  to  be  11,000,000.  The  wage-workers  of 
these  States,  toiling  under  a  revenue  tariff  such  as  is 
recommended  by  the  President,  had  earned  a  surplus 
amounting  to  $13.50  for  each  person  of  the  entire 
population,  while  the  wage-workers  for  the  later 
period  under  a  protective  tariff  have  earned  $65  per 
head  for  the  total  population ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
average  wage-worker  under  a  protective  tariff  in  the 
United  Statt.-s  has  been  enabled  to  save  five  times  as 
much  as  the  average  wage-worker  under  a  mere 
revenue  tariff. 


PART   X. 

Does  "the  Mills  Bill  more  than  coyer 
the  difference  in  Wages  between  this 
and  other  countries"? 

In  the  course  of  several  searching  articles 
on  "Wages  and  the  Tariff,"  the  New  York 
Tribune^  Aug.  1888,  says: 

The  audacity  of  the  claim  thatduties  averaging  40  per 
cent  will  "more  than  cover"  the  difference  in  wages 
between  this  and  other  countries  will  he  better  appre- 
ciated if  the  wages  of  workers  in  certain  industries  be 
compared  with  the  present  or  proposed  duties.  The 
following  table  shows  hy  industries  the  average  weekly 
wagesof  the  persons  in  the  ninety-three  occupations  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  given  in  Census 
Volume  No.  20,  with  the  percentage  of  excess  in  the 
United  States : 


Boots  and  shoes. 

G  as 

Hats 

Iron  furnaces  ... 
Iron  foundries  . 

Machinery 

Rolling  mills  — 
Coal  mining. .. . 
Iron  mining... . 

Paper 

Potteries 

Carpets 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woollen 

Cars 

Carpenters 

Smiths.,.. 

Masons 

Tinners........ 


Great 

United 

Britain 

States. 

$6  17 

$14  20 

7  S6 

11  70 

3  79 

8  45 

6  68 

10  40 

7  42 

13  65 

7  69 

14  56 

8  15 

14  45 

6  56 

11  67 

6  62 

11  70 

4  72 

8  56 

8  SO 

18  30 

6  45 

10  19 

4  91 

9  01 

6  26 

11  72 

6  95 

8  29 

6  85 

10  87 

6  94 

11  84 

6  98 

16  48 

7  46 

16  33 

7  32 

14  76 

Per  ct. 
higher. 


130.2 

,48.9 

123.2 

55.6 

82.5 

89.3 

77.2 

107.9 

111.9 

81.3 

110.4 

58.0 

83.6 

87.0 

67.3 

58.7 

70.6 

1.36.1 

119.2 

101.6 


Great 
Britain. 

United 
States. 

Per  ct. 
higher. 

■'   7  47 
6  95 

6  33 

7  74 
4  37 

16  24 
13  85 
11  71 
15  00 
7  70 

104.0 

99.3 

Painters , 

85.0 
93.8 

76.2 

$6  27 

$12  05 

92.2 

Beginning  with  the  -potteries,  which  are  especially 
important  to  many  voters  in  New  Jersey,  it  should  be 
said  that  a  complete  table  of  wages  in  thirteen  kinds 
of  work  in  that  State  and  Great  Briuln  has  been  quoted 
from  the  census  volume,  as  to  this  industry,  in  pref- 
erence to  other  statistics  which  are  lees  complete  ab 
to  male  workers.  But  the  latter  give  wages  of  women, 
lads,  and  girls,  who  are  about  one-third  of  the  workers 
in  this  industry,  and  will  therefore  be  separately  ex- 
amined hereafter.  The  Mills  bill  cuts  down  duties 
from  60  to  50  per  cent  on  decorated  ware,  from  55  to 
40  per  cent  on  plain  china,  and  from  55  to  35  per  cent 
on  common  crockery.  Yet  it  is  pretended  that  the 
proposed  duties  will  "  more  than  cover  a  difference  in 
wages  "  which  exceeds  110  per  cent,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  quotations. 

The  paper  manufacture  is  another  which  reduced 
duties  would  affect.  The  Mills  bill  would  cut  down 
duties  from  25  to  20  per  cent  on  paper  hangings,  from 
20  to  15  per  cent  on  sized,  and  from  15  to  12  per  cent  on 
unsized  paper.  Yet  the  difference  in  wages  between 
tbis  country  and  Great  Britain  is  81.3  per  cent.  To 
the  mind  of  a  Democratic  statesman  a  duty  of  12  to  20 
per  cent  "more  than  covers  "  a  difference  of  over  80 
per  cent  in  wages.  In  cotton  goods  average  dntiee  of 
40  per  cent  are  proposed,  and  ad  valorem  duties  that 
evasion  and  fraud  may  be  more  easy;  the  difference 
in  wages  in  the  principal  occupations  of  this  manu- 
facture is  83.6  per  cent.  In  the  silk  manufacture  the 
duties  are  only  50  per  cent;  the  difference  in  wages  is 
87  per  cent  in  the  occupations  which  can  be  comi)ared. 
The  car-makers  see  it  proposed  to  cut  down  duties  on 
carriages  of  all  kinds  from  35  to  30  per  cent,  but  their 
wages  are  58.7  per  centhigher  than  in  England.  The 
carpet-workers  in  this  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
necticut will  be  especially  interested  to  see  that  Mr. 
Mills  cuts  down  duties  on  foreign  carpets  from  47.64  to 
40  per  cent,  pretending  that  40  per  cent  is  enough  to 
"  cover  the  difference  in  wages,"  which  appears  from, 
official  tables  to  be  58  per  cent. 

The  Mills  bill  does  not  put  iron  ore  on  the  free  list, 
only  because  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  did  not  dare  to 
treat  producers  in  Southern  States  as  they  treated  pro- 
ducers of  copper  in  Michigan,  or  of  lumber  in  that 
State  and  Wisconsin,  or  of  salt  in  New  York.  The 
duty  on  ore  is  but  41  per  cent,  while  the  difference  in 
wages  of  miners  between  tbis  country  and  Great 
Britain  is  111.9  per  cent.  The  bill  reduces  the  duty  on 
pig  iron,  now  56.6  per  cent,  to  about  50  per  cent,  >vhile 
the  difference  in  wages  in  iron  furnaces  is  55.6  percent, 
so  that  the  advantage  offered  to  foreign  producers  is 
not  large.  But  producers  of  pig  iron  cannot  live 
unless  the  manufacture  thrives,  and  the  bill  reduces 
about  one-eighth  the  duties  on  bar  iron,  now  only 
50.79  per  cent,  although  the  difference  in  wages  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  77.2  per  cent.  A 
stiil  more  ugly  blow  is  intended  in  placing  tin  plates 
on  the  free  list,  of  which  the  imports  are  already  over 
635,000,000  pounds,  and  in  reducing  from  84.33  to  55 
per  cent  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  the  difference  in  wages 
in  these  as  in  other  rolling  mills  being  77-2  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  suffice  to  show  that  the  Mills 
bill  does  not  "more  than  cover  the  difference  in 
wages"  betiween  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as 
Free  Traders  pretend.  It  was  deliberately  intended 
not  to  protect,  and  therefore  it  gives  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer the  advantage  in  every  industry  of  which  wages 
have  been  examined.  With  wages  in  102  occupations 
92  percenthigherin  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain, 
as  official  records  show,  could  there  be  a  more  impu- 
dent pretence  than  that  duties  averaging  40  per  cent 
on  dutiable  articles,  with  several  hundred  articles 
placed  on  the  free  list,  will  "  more  than  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  "  between  this  and  other  couutriea? 
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CHAPTER   YII. 
Condition  of  Unprotected  Labor  in  Europe. 


"The  gates  of  Castle  Garden  swing  inward;  ,  ,  .  these  men  who  have  toiled  at  wages  in  other 
lands  that  barely  sustained  life,  and  opened  no  avenue  of  promise  to  them  or  their  children, 
know  the  good  land  of  hope  as  well  as  the  swallow  knows  the  land  of  summer.  They  testify 
that  here  there  are  better  conditions,  wider  and  more  hopeful  prospects  for  workmen  than  in 
any  other  land."  — Benjamin  Harrison,  at  Indianapolis,  July  26,  1888. 

"Should  we  not  also,  as  Americans,  in  our  legislation  consider  first  the  interests  of  our 
people?" — Ibid. 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  no  man's  wages  should  be  so  low  that  he  cannot  make  pro- 
vision in  his  days  of  vigor  for  the  feebleness  of  old  age."  —  Ibid. 


PART  I. 

Senator  Frye's  visit  to  Europe  in  1887 
—  His  personal  investig-ation  of  the 
condition  of  labor  in  Italy,  Belg-ium, 
Germany,  Eng:land,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

In  his  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Jan.  23,  1888,  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  said : 

During  the  year,  the  opportunity  offering,  I  inves- 
tigated as  thoroughly  as  I  could  the  condition  of  labor 
in  Europe.  My  information  was  gathered  largely  from 
European  investigators  and  from  the  men  and  women 
who  worked.  I  found  that  to  obtain  it  from  the  em- 
ployers was  difficult ;  and,  when  obtained,  it  was  unre- 
liable, wages  being  generally  exaggerated.  They  were 
fond  of  dealing  in  averages.  They  arrived  at  these  by 
disregarding  numbers.  For  instance,  in  a  cotton  mill 
nearly  all  of  the  employees  are  women,  a  few  skilled 
men  being  required  to  look  after  the  machinery,  to 
whom  fair  wages  are  paid.  The  superintendent,  in 
answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  reply,  *•  We  pay  from 
$2  a  week  to  $8,  the  average  being  $4  or  $5."  He 
never  volunteered  the  information,  that,  while  one 
hundred  of  his  employees  earned  $2  a  week,  only  two 
were  paid  $8.  Our  consuls  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
fur  their  unceasing  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  facts;  but 
their  sources  of  information  have  generally  necessarily 
been  the  employers,  and  some  of  it,  I  know,  has  been 
incorrect.  I  visited  personally  factories,  furnaces, 
forges,  ship-yards,  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  talked, 
whenever  I  could,  with  the  workmen,  and  in  my  con- 
clusions, as  to  facts,  do  not  think  1  can  be  mistaken. 

Italy. 

Italy  is  not,  I  admit,  a  serious  competitor"  of  ours 
to-day,  but,  if  I  mistake  not  her  spirit,  means  soon  to 
be.  She  is  not  a  power  to  be  ignored  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  nations  for  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing supremacy.  She  has  nearly  30,000,000  of  people, 
an  army  of  500,000  men,  a  navy  greatly  superior  to 
ours,  powerful  coast  defence,  supports  and  encourages 
her  merchant  marine  by^ounties  and  subsidies.  King 
Humbert  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious  rulers  in  all 
Europe,  and  understanding  thoroughly  that  to  make 
his  country  prosperous  and  powerful  the  people  must 
be  employed,  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  encourage 
manufacturing  enterprises,  with  a  success,  too,  which 
is  little  known  outside  his  own  borders.  During  ten 
years  the  increase  shipment  of  cotton  from  India  to 
Italy  has  been  175  per  cent,  while  that  to  England  for 


the  same  period  shows  a  decided  decrease.  What  are 
the  wages?  In  a  government  lace  factory  employing 
hundreds  of  women  and  girls,  making  the  finest  thread 
laces  in  the  world,  the  earnings  were  from  8  to  12  cents 
a  day.  One  woman,  who  had  worked  there  for  forty 
years,  the  most  skilled  in  the  factory,  succeeded  in 
earning  12  cents  a  day,  as  I  saw  by  the  pay-roll  of  the 
mill.  The  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill  near  Naples, 
employing  mostly  women,  told  me  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent workmen,  willing,  contented,  and  cheerful; 
that  their  wages  averaged  20  cents  a  day,  while  the 
men  worked  for  40.  In  a  marble  yard  I  found  the 
earnings  to  be  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day.  Forty  cents 
a  day  was  regarded  as  good  pay  for  an  able-bodied 
man.  In  the  silk  mills  20  cents  for  women  and  from 
40  to  50  for  men  would  secure  all  the  laborers  wanted. 
The  farming  was  done  almost  entirely  by  women  at 
from  16  to  20  cents  a  day.  I  never  saw  there  any  im- 
proved farm  iraplementa.  Should  they  be  furnished, 
four  out  of  five  of  these  women  could  be  relieved  from 
outdoor  work  and  go  into  the  mills.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  men  and  women  willing  to 
work  for  the  lowest  wages  and  yet  with  nothing  to  do. 
It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  progress  In  manufacturing 
which  shall  create  in  twenty  years  a  demand  for  labot 
su^cient  to  increase  to  any  great  extent  the  wages. 

Belgium. 

Belgium  is  a  competitor,  and  tb  England  a  most 
alarming  one.  It  is  a  perfect  bee-hive.  The  women 
make  the  land  blossom  like  a  rose  at  daily  wages  from 
20  to  25  cents.  In  the  lace  factories  at  Brussels  the 
skilled  women,  who  in  Italy  were  earning  12  cents  a 
day,  could  command  20.  In  the  cotton  mills  25  cents 
a  day  was  regarded  as  satisfactory  wages  for  women, 
from  40  to  50  for  men.  In  the  iron  and  steel  works  $4 
a  week  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  common 
laborers,  while  skilled  labor  seldom  averaged  more 
than  $5  or  $6.  Miners  of  iron  and  coal  received  from 
$3.75  to  $4  a  week. 

Germany. 

My  conclusion  was  that  the  wages  in  G-erraany  were 
hardly  as  high  as  in  Belgium.  Agricultural  laborers 
seemed  to  ibe  plenty  at  20  cent*  a  day,  while  women 
wood-sawyers  in  the  streets  of  Munich  were  contont 
with  the  same.  I  was  told  by  a  Clerman  statistician, 
an  investigator  of  the  labor  problem,  that  the  cotton- 
mills,  employing  mostly  women,  could  hire  them  for 
any  thing  they  pleased  to  pay,  and  that  some  corpora- 
tions without  soul  were  taking  advantage  of  this  condi. 
tion  and  paying  wages  "  atrocious  in  their  meagerness." 
To  test  the  influence  of  their  tariff  on  wages,  a  call  wan 
made  upon  233  establishments,  engineering,  iron  and 
steel,  where  presumablyt  the  highest  wages  are  paid. 


for  returns  for  the  years  1879  and  1886.  The  responseB 
show  that  the  average  wages  paid  before  were  about 
16  shillings  a  -weeli:,  and  16  flhilllngs  6  pence  in  1886, 
"while  the  increase  of  workmen  in  these  industries  was 
30,000.  The  supply  of  labor  still  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  the  rise  had  been  small.  I  see  that  one  of  our 
consuls  reports  the  average  wages  of  women  employed 
in  the  German  factories  to  be  $2.38  a  week.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  he  is  deceived,  that  be  procured 
these  figures  from  the  employers  and  not  from  the 
employed.  I  am  entirely  confident  that  one  can 
employ  all  the  women  he  requires  at  26  cents  a  day  to 
do  any  kind  of  work. 

At  Stuttgart,  an  important  manufacturing  point, 
there  is  an  immense  corset  factory,  and  the  wages 
actually  paid  were  not  one-third  of  those  in  a  like  con- 
cern in  the  United  States.  The  entire  product  was 
Bhipped  to  this  country  and  invoiced  at  one-half  of  its 
maritet  price.  Hon.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  formerly 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine,  received 
the  appointment  from  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  consulship 
at  this  city.  Three  months  after  hia  arrival  he  wrote 
tome:  "I  came  here  a  free-trader;  I  am  now  a  high 
protectionist.  With  present  wages  in  America  the 
attempt  to  compete  with  these  Germans  is  absurd. 
Why,  the  wages  are  a  mere  bagatelle.  Our  party 
should  be  looking  to  an  Increase  rather  than  to  a  de- 
crease in  duties."  I  am  quoting  this  letter  from 
memory,  but  the  substance  is  correctly  given.  Mr. 
Kimball  paid  a  first-class  coachman  2  marks  (48  cents) 
a  day,  and  he  boarded  himself.  From  careful  inquiries 
addressed  to  our  consuls,  to  gentlemen  investigating 
the  labor  problem,  to  employers  and  employed,  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
able-bodied  men  in  Germany  will  not  exceed  $115,  and 
of  women  $85,  while  the  agricultural  laborers  and  the 
women  employed  it  out-of-door  work  earn  still  less. 

England. 

But  England  is  the  free-trad  .^r's  paradise,  s^nd  her 
scale  of  wages,  higher  than  in  any  continental  country, 
is  cited  as  proof  positive  that  a  tariff  is  no  protector  of 
wage-workers,  forgetting  that  this  scale  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  highest  kind  of  protection,  rigorously 
enforced  by  England  until  she  believed  that  her  wealth, 
her  machinery,  and  her  skilled  workmen  could  control 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Neither  her  manufacturers 
nor  her  laborers  to-day  participate  in  this  admiration 
of  her  fiscal  policy.  Wages  all  over  Great  Britain  are 
low  and  decreasing.  Eighty  thousand  women  are 
working  in  her  cotton-miiis  at  Manchester  for  from  30 
to  35  cents  a  day,  while  the  manufacturers  are  insisting 
upon  a  decrease,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  Two  shillings,  and  in  favored 
localities  two  and  sixpence,  a  day  are  the  highest 
wages  paid  to  common  men  laborers,  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  cannot  get  work  at  that.  1  saw,  on  the 
magnificent  docks  at  Liverpool,  thousands  of  men, 
hungry-looking  men,  daily  asking  for  work,  work  at 
any  price,  work  if  only  an  hour,  so  that  they  might 
buy  bread  for  their  children.  The  streets  of  the  great 
cities  are  full  of  idle  men,  noc  willingly  so,  but  from 
necessity,  and  great  armies  of  police  are  required  to 
preserve  the  peace.  She  is  to  day  supporting  in  her 
poorhouses  more  than  a  million  of  people,  and  how 
many  more  receive  out-door  relief  no  man  can  tell. 
Her  silk  Industry  is  almost  destroyed,  her  cotton  is 
sufi'ering,  her  iron  and  steel  being  supplanted  by  that 
of  Germany  and  Belgium,  her  ship-building  not  em- 
ploying one-half  of  the  usual  complement  of  men. 

I  heard  Mr.  Bradlaugh  declare  in  a  speech  in  Par- 
liament that  agriculture  was  ruined ;  that  half  of  the 
farm  laborers  could  get  no  work ;  that  those  employed 
received  the  pittance  of  a  shilling  or  a  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  day.  If  I  should  describe  the  condition  of 
English  laborers  in  bis  words,  I  should  be  charged 
with  gross  exaggeration.  This  being  England's  con- 
dition to-day,  what  xitter  nonsense  to  talk  about  high 
wages  there!  I  say  that  men  and  women  there  will 
to-day  work  for  what  they  can  get,  and  that  the  wages 
actually  paid  are  not  more  than  one-half  of  those  paid 
in  our  Northern  States. 

Scotland. 

Scotland  is  in  no  better  condition.  In  Glasgow, 
where  Mr.  Bi-igbt  said  forty-one  thousand  families  out 
of  every  one  hundred  thousand  lived  each  In  one 
room,  the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  perfectly  im- 
mense, the  evidences  of  pinching  poverty  horrible. 


The  great  works  on  and  near  that  marvellous  river,  the 
Clyde,  are  painfully  slack  in  business,  ship-building 
greatly  depressed,  the  most  of  the  iron  used,  until 
recently  mined  and  worked  at  home,  is  now  imported 
from  Spain,  and  wages  are  adjusted  by  the  employers. 
While  I  was  there  all  the  ship-yards,  furnaces,  forges, 
and  factories-in  and  for  ten  miles  around  the  city  shut 
down  for  an  entire  week  on  account  of  a  two-days*  fair. 
The  Langloan  iron  works,  located  here,  do  an  im- 
mense business,  cover  35  acres  of  land,  run  7  furnaces, 
produce  300  tons  of  iron  daily,  consume  in  its  produc- 
tion 500  tons  of  coal.  The  average  haul  of  the  coal  is 
only  2  miles,  and  the  cost  delivered  58.  The  average 
wages  illustrate  the  highest  paid  labor.  Skilled  work- 
men are  paid  from  3s.  to  7«.  a  day,  the  large  majority 
not  over  48. ;  their  coal  miners  from  $5.59  a  week  to 
$5.88,  iron-miners  from  $5.34  to'^5.59  per  hand,  fore- 
men from  $6.25  to  $6.32  a  week,  common  laborers 
from  64  cents  to  62  a  day.  1  had  a  curiosity  to  visit 
Paisley,  knowing  that  the  enormous  thread  mills  had 
their  duplicates  in  our  own  country,  at  Newark  and 
Pawtucket,  run  by  the  same  owners.  The  hands  em. 
ployed  there  and  here  are  nearly  all  women.  The 
business  is  such  as  to  require  careful  selection.  The 
operatives  were  neat  in  appearance,  active,  attentive 
to  their  work,  and  satisfactory  to  their  employers. 
Their  earnings  at  the  Paisley  mills  averaged  about 
$2.80  a  week.  A  month  or  two  since  I  was  at  Paw- 
tucket; found  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  same 
class  of  workers,  on  precisely  the  same  w^ork  and  for 
the  same  owners,  to  be  nearly  $8  a  week.  Mr.  Coates, 
of  the  firm,  told  me  that  the  help  in  Paisley  were  as 
active,  efficient,  and  attended  to  as  many  machines  or 
spindles  as  at  Pawtucket.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a 
more  reliable  and  faithful  illustration  of  the  difference 
in  wages  in  Great  Britain  and  America  than  this. 

Ireland. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  any  moderately 
decent  rate  of  wages  can  prevail  in  this  afflicted 
country.  More  than  half  of  the  people,  men  and 
women,  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  work.  As  you 
ride  through  the  country  hundreds  will  follow  your 
carriage,  some  of  them  for  miles,  begging  for  a  penny. 
Agriculture  eeems  practically  dead.    Out  of  the  250,- 

000  tenants  of  small  holdings,  6  acres  and  less,  many, 
if  not  the  most,  formerly  worked  on  the  farms  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  during  each  summer,  earning  and 
saving  enough  to  pay  their  rents,  while  their  wives  and 
children  cared  for  the  home  lot.  But  now  the  farmers 
of  England  and  Scotland  cannot  employ  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  own,  so  that  resource  is  cut  off.  In 
some  counties  almost  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  now 
receiving  help.  Pauperism  is  fearfully  increasing. 
They  raise  an  abundance  of  wool,  are  willing  to  work 
for  the  lowest  wages,  and  nearly  all  their  mills  are 
idle.  What  I  ttle  cotton  manufacturing  they  had 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  even  the  linen  industry 
has  greatly  declined.  I  hardly  see  how  any  rat«  of 
wages  could  be  fixed. 

They  might  depend  upon  the  greed  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  hunger  of  the  worker.  The  very  best  of 
house  servants  could  be  obtained  for  $1  a  week. 
Flax  breakers  asked  about  $4  a  week,  hacklers  about 
the  same,  spinners  and  weavers  $2  to  $2.50.  *  The 
women  at  work  on  the  farms,  I  was  told  by  good 
authority,  were  glad  of  20  cents  a  day.  Of  the  countries 

1  visited,  the  wages  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  the 
lowest,  Germany  next,  then  Belgium,  tben  France, 
while  those  in  England  were  highest. 


PART   II. 


Condition  of  Labor  in  England  —  What 
Kepresentative  Kelley  saw  in  1883  — 
Testimony  of  tlie  London  Congrega- 
tional Union. 

Representative  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  1883,  travelled  extensively  in  Europe 
with  liis  daughter,  Miss  Kelley.  Together 
they  visited  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  observations  of  the  condition 
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of  labor  in  England  are  very  interesting.  In 
his  speech  in  the  House,  April  15,  1884,  Mr. 
Kelley  said  of  the  poor  of  :£ngland: 

The  poor  of  liondon  as  badly  conditioned  as 
the  Sans  Culottes  of  France. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  diatingulehed 
prelates  of  the  Established  Church  had  in  a  church 
congress  warned  those  to  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
speak  with  authority  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
EDghind>  as  they  had  found  It  upon  personal  inspec- 
tion within  a  short,  distance  from  the  palaces  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Pi^nce  of  Wales,  was  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  French  sans  culottes  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  sanguinary  revolution  of  1793. 

A  family  of  nine  living:  in  a  cellar  near 
Bloomsbury  Square  no  larger  than  the  area 
of  six  church-pevrs. 

A  Dissenting  clergyman,  the  eloquent  and  devoted 
pastor  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  which  stands  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  Bloomsbury  Square  and  the  solid 
middle-cIasB  mansions  around  it,  said  to  his  congrega- 
tion that  he  had  found  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
pulpit  from  which  he  spoke,  a  family  of  nine,  includ- 
mg  father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  who  occupied 
a  cellar  not  larger  than  the  space  marked  by  six  of  the 
pews  his  hearers  occupied.  **  T/iis  was  not^"  he  said, 
'*  a  peculiar  case,  but  one  of  many  thousands.^* 

Another  wretched  family  near  Westminster 
Abbey  —  A  full-grown  girl  devoured  by  ver- 


Within  a  week  we  have  read,  at  least  those  who 
watch  the  papers  for  such  indications  of  the  condition 
of  the  British  people,  of  a  family  found  by  the  coroner 
near  "Westminster's  grand  old  abbey,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  quarters  of  London,  in  a  cellar  with- 
out a  window,  one  member  of  which,  a  girl  of  full  age, 
had  just  died,  but  whese  flesh  had  been  largely  con- 
sumed by  vermin  before  death  came  to  her  relief. 
These  are  said  to  be  familiar  chapters  in  the  lives  of 
tens  of  t/iousands  who,  though  able  and  willing  to 
work,  can  find  no  place  among  the  wage-earners  of 
free-trade  England,  who  our  Democratic  friends  pre- 
sent as  a  national  exemplar  from  whom  they  would 
have  us  accept  as  indisputable  truths  dogmas  the 
prevalence  of  which  has  produced  in  that  country 
these  terrible  results. 

Trace-chains  made  by  English  w^omen  at  25 
cents  per  day  minus  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
forge  and  rods. 

"  Yes,"  I  think  I  hear  some  of  you  reply  to  me,  "  you 
studied  the  poverty  of  London,  which  is,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  unparalleled."  No;  I  spent  ten  days,  un- 
known to  everybody  but  my  daughter,  who  was  my 
companion,  in  Birmingham,  and  lu  visiting  the  manu- 
facturing towns  around  that  rich  and  beautiful  city. 
We  visited  so  much  of  the  overcrowded  precincts  of  the 
city  itself  as  a  lady  might  ride  into,  and  in  charge  of  a 
policeman  I  went  beyond  these  limits.  Our  visits  em- 
braced Halesowen,  Lye,  Lye-Waste,  and  Cradley, 
where  we  found  women  making  nails,  trace-chains, 
heavy  fire-bricks,  and  galvanizing  hollow-ware.  I 
observe  among  those  who  do  me  the  honor  to  be  pres- 
ent, my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Turner],  who 
comes  to  each  succeeding  Congress  on  the  doctrine  of 
free  trace-chains,  a  bill  to  transfer  which  article  to  the 
fi-ee  list  he  never  fails  to  introduce.  The  introduction 
of  the  bill  does  nobody  any  harm,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  welcome  him  as  Jong  as  I  shall  he  returned  and  a 
Democrat  comes  from  that  district. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Kentucky.  I  never  weary  in  well 
doing,  and  I  hope  that  after  a  while  you  will  grant  Os 
that  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Oh,  yes;  you  ought  to  have  free 
trace-chainsj  for  we  learned  that  the.women  who  make 
them,  if  they  are  quick  and  good  hands,  can  realize  25 
cents  a  day.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
And  all  that  they  have  to  pay  out  of  their  weekly  wage 
of  6s.  is  Is.  6d.  for  the  forge  and  fuel,  and  another  6d. 
for  having  the  rods  out  of  which  to  make  the  chains 


brought  to  the  forge.  Free  trace.chains !  God  forbid 
that  any  Kentucky  girl  or  woman  should  ever  work  at 
such  unwomanly  employment  for  such  starvation 
wages,  even  though  it  be  to  furnish  free  trace-chains 
to  my  friend  and  his  constituents.    [Applause.] 

The  forges  of  Halesowen  —  Two  nail-makers 
earn  $1.85  between  them  in  a  weelt  — 
Women  bricls-makers  at  $1.50  a  week. 

In  one  of  the  smallest  and  dingiest  of  the  forges  of 
Halesowen  we  found  two  men  at  work  making  light 
nails,  such  as  girls  are  put  to  making  when  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  the  British  law  will  allow  them  to  leave 
school  and  enter  upon  their  lives  of  unwomanly  toil. 
One  of  these  men  was  a  cripple,  and  the  other  was 
evidently  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease.  One  of 
them  by  expending  his  force  for  full  time  could 
earn  3s.,  per  week  and  the  other  4s.,  from 
each  of  which  sums  are  deducted  weekly  Is. 
for  fuel  and  furnace  rent,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
week  they  had  as  a  net  result  of  their  joint  toil  $1.25. 
In  the  villages  I  have  named,  all  of  which  are  appen- 
dages of  Birmingham,  we  also  saw  English  girls  and 
matrons  making  large  fire-bricks ;  one  carrying  against 
her  breast  or  stomach  heavy  lumps  of  wet  clay,  out 
of  which  her  co-worker,  it  may  be  her  sister  or  mother, 
molded  the  immense  bricks  which  she  who  had 
brought  the  clay  carried  to  a  heated  space  near  to 
where  she  was  to  pick  up  her  next  load  of  wet  clay. 
Why,  you  ask,  do  these  girls  engage  in  such  work? 
The  answer  is  a  simple  one :  they  prefer  to  make 
bricks  because  they  can  make  6s.,  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  net,  per  week,  while  their  sisters  who  make  nails 
or  chains  cannot  assuredly  earn  so  much,  and  are,  as 
I  have  said,  subject  to  a  charge  of  Is.  Qd.  per  week  for 
fuel  and  rent  of  forge. 

The  deadly  galvanizing  rooms  of  Cradley  — 
Girl  galvanizers  at  $1.75  per  week. 

The  chief  specialties  of  Cradley  are  chains  and 
hollow-ware.  There  we  saw  girls  galvanizing  stew- 
pans,  boilers,  bath-tubs,  and  other  articles  of  like 
nature.  The  desperate  struggle  for  life  imposed  on 
British  toilers  by  cheap  goods  and  low  wages  is  well 
illustrated  at  Cradley.  The  assured  receipt  of  $1.50 
a  week  will  tempt  women  from  the  nail  or  chain- 
maker's  forge  to  the  brick-shed.  The  pay  of  a  gal- 
vanizer  is  $1.75  per  week;  and  for  this  additional  ■ 
shilling  girls  will  pass  the  forge  and  the  brick-shed  to 
engage  in  a  galvanizing  room,  although  the  strongest 
of  them  knows  that  in  less  than  six  months  the  gases  *' 
generated  by  the  process  will  vitally  impair  her  health. 

The  Tillages  around  Birmingham  —Lye,  tye- 
Waste,  and  Cradley. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  a  brief  extract  from  one 
of  Miss  Kelley's  published  letters : 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood  of  Birming- 
ham that  each  village  has  one  industry;  thus  nailers 
and  chainmakers  are  as  thoroughly  separated  as  though 
their  work  differed  radically,  and  separation  were 
needed.  But  the  difference  between  Lye-Waste  and 
Cradley  is  slight.  There  are  the  same  forges,  the  same 
hovels,  the  same  dusty  roads,  and  the  same  industrious 
people.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  chainmakers  whom 
we  watched  at  their  forges,  is  merely  to  repeat  the 
picture  of  Stocking  Lane,  and  this  I  have  no  wish  to 
do.  Here  and  there,  however,  the  forges  are  inter- 
spersed with  factories  and  'works,'  and  the  facts  as  to 
these  works  illustrate  some  of  the  ills  to  which  the 
nailers  eagerly  fly  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  their 
peculiar  slavery. 

'•  In  one  establishment  we  were  shown  young  women 
at  work  on  galvanizlngpails,  and  our  guide  (who  had 
come  over  from  tye-Waste  for  a  benefit)  observed 
privately  concerning  them,  '  They'm  flyin'  from  nailin', 
and  they  thinks  it's  a  fine  thing  to  get  seven  shillin's  a 
week.  But  they  gets  poorly,  and  then  they  gets  sick, 
and  then  their  parents  has  to  keep  'em,  and  they  don't 
earn  nothin'  for  a  long  time  till  they'm  well  again.' 
This  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  for  we  found  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  in  the  first  room  to  which  an  intelli- 
gent foreman  showed  us.  This  was  a  large,  dusky 
room  with  a  high  ceiling  and  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion with  which  we  could  find  no  fault.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  seething  cauldron  of  a 
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Bteaming  fluid.  Back  of  this  Htood  a  man  dipping  pails 
in  wio  cauldron  and  handing  them  to  young  girls,  who 
Bwiftly  rolled  each  pail  in  a  heap  of  sawdust,  then 
deftly  brushed  the  fluid  over  the  metal  surface,  assur- 
ing an  equal  coating  to  every  part.  A  few  moments  of 
■breatliing  th»  fumes  from  tne  cauldron  made  our  re- 
treat to  the  Bultry  out-door  air  very  refreshing,  and 
Buflicedto  convince  us  of  the  unwholesome  nature  of 
jthis  work,  even  before  we  noticed  long  rows  of  car- 
boys of  vitriol,  which  furnish  one  Ingredient  of  the 
galvanizlngfluid.  '  The  inspection  is  severe,*  observed 
the  foreman.  'The  works  are  closely  watched,  and 
if  a  girl  works  a  half-hour  over  time  we're  brought  up 
roundly.    It's  very  unwholesome  work.'  " 

This  brief  extract  will  convince  you  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  things  of  which  I  have  merely  read.  J^o,  gen- 
Uemerit  I  speak  of  incidents  that  I  saw,  and  0/  people 
with  whom  and  whose  employers  I  conversed.  Sir,  I 
do  not  want  American  goods  to  become  so  cheap  that, 
as  my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Morrison),  said,  we 
can  sell  to  other  people.  God  forbid  that  American 
labor  shall  ever  be  embodied  in  auj^roduction  that 
shall  be  cheap  enough  to  be  sold  at  Halesowen,  Lye, 
Lye-Waste,  Cradley,  and  other  manufacturing  villages 
that  surround  Birmingham.    [Applause.] 

30,000  Canal  Children  Untaugrht  —  Families 
crowded  into  Cramped  Sleeping:  Rooms. 

It  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  possible  that  other 
classes  of  British  laborers  are  housed  with  less  con- 
sideration than  the  facts  I  have  presented  Indicate; 
but  the  London  "  Echo,"  of  Monday,  Oct.  8,  1883, 
says:  "  Th»  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coal- 
ville, before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  on  Saturday, 
gives  a  lamentable  account  of  the  condition  of  large 
numbers  of  canal  children.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that 
there  are  close  upon  30,000  of  these  children  of  school 
age,  who  never  enter  a  school.  Many  of  the  cabins  in 
which  they  live  are  so  small  that  a  man  can  neither 
stand  upright,  nor  He  out  straight  on  the  bed  on  which 
he  and  bis  wife  and  his  children  have  to  lie. 

"A  house  in  any  of  the  villages  referred  to,  as 
small  or  smaller  than  these,  of  similar  construction, 
with  three  rooms,  the  lower  one  a  living-room,  parlor, 
kitchen,  and  sitting-room,  with  broken  stone  floor, 
and  chambers  abovo,  furnisheB  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions to  the  parents,  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  their 
ehildren,  all  of  whom  are  thus  crowded  into  two  little 
sleeping  rooms. 

"YetitiB  of  these  seta  of  three  apartments,  con- 
tracted, dark,  undrained,  and  unventiiated,  that  those 
apostles  of  falsehood,  Professors  Sumner  of  Vale  and 
Perry  of  Williams  College,  speak  when  they  compare 
their  rental  with  that  of  the  homes  of  American  artis- 
ans to  prove  the  superior  condition  of  the  working 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  those  of  the  United 
Btatea." 

The  terrible  mysteries  and    miseries  of  lion- 
don — British  Statements. 

Representative  Chace  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
his  speech  on  tile  Morrison  Tariff  Bill,  April, 
1884,  after  stating  that  there  is  in  England  a 
standing  army  of  922,000  paupers,  and  that 
in  London  alone  there  have  been  as  many  as 
500,000  in  a  hard  season,  who  have  received 
outdoor  aid,  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  called 
*' Outcast  London,"  published  in  the  fall  of 
1883,  by  the  Congregational  Union  in  Lon- 
don. That  pamphlet  says  of  these  miserable 
people : 

Two  cautions  it  is  important  to  bear  In  mind.  First, 
the  information  given  does  not  refer  to  seleet  cases. 
-'It  simply  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  is  found  In 
house  after  house,  court  after  court,  street  after  street., 
Secondly,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  plain  recital  of  plain  facts.  Indeed,  no  respect- 
able printer  would  print,  and  certainly  no  decent 
family  would  admit  even  the  dryest  statement  of  the 
horrors  and  infamies  discovered  in  one  brief  visitation 
from  house  to  house.  Bo  far  from  making  the  worst 
of  our  facts  for  tho  purpose  of  appealing  to  emotion, 
wo  have  boon  compelled  to  tone  down  everything,  and 


wholly  to  omit  what  most  needs  to  be  known,  or  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  our  readers  would  have  been  insuffer- 
ably outraged. 

The  condition  in  which  they  live; 

*•  Wg  do  not  say  the  condition  of  their  homes,  for 
how  can  those  places  be  called  homes,  compared  with 
which  tho  lair  of  a  wild  beast  would  be  a  comfortable 
and  healthy  spot?  Few  who  will  read  these  pages 
have  any  conception  of  what  these  pestilential  human 
rookeries  are,  where  tens  of  thousands  are  crowded 
together  amidst  horrors  which  call  to  mind  what  we 
have  heard  of  the  middle  passage  of  the  slave-ship. 
To  get  into  them  you  have  to  penetrate  courts  reeking 
with  poisonous  and  malodorous  gaees  arising  from 
accumulations  of  sewage  and  refuse  scattered  in  all 
directions  and  often  flowing  beneath  your  feet ;  courts, 
many  of  them  which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  which 
are  nevei;  visited  by  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  which 
rarely  know  the  virtues  of  a  drop  of  cleansing  water. 
You  have  to  ascend  rotten  staircases,  which  threaten 
to  give  way  beneath  every  step,  and  which,  in  some 
places,  have  already  broken  down,  leaving  gaps  that 
imperil  the  limbs  and  lives  of  the  unwary.  You  have 
to  grope  your  way  along  dark  and  filthy  passages 
swarmmg  with  vermin.  Then,  if  you  are  not  driven 
back  by  the  intolerable  stench,  you  may  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  dens  in  which  these  thousands  of  beings 
wiio  belong,  as  much  as  you,  to  the  race  for  whom 
Christ  died,  herd  together.  Have  you  pitied  the  poor 
creatures  who  sleep  under  railway  arches,  In  carts  or 
casks,  or  under  any  shelter  which  they  can  find  in  the 
open  air?  You  will  see  that  they  are  to  be  envied  in 
comparison  with  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  seek  refuge 
here.  Eight  feet  sg^uare  —  that  is  about  the  average 
size  of  very  many  ot  these  rooms. 

"  Every  room  Id  these  rotten  and  reeking  tenement- 
houses  has  a  family,  often  two.  In  one  cellar  a  sanitary 
inspector  reports  finding  a  father,  mother,  three  chil- 
dren, and  four  pigs!  In  another  room  a  missionary 
found  a  man  ill  with  small-pox,  his  wife  just  recover- 
ing from  her  eighth  confinement,  and  the  children 
running  about  half  naked  and  covered  with  dirt. 
Here  are  seven  people  living  in  one  underground 
kitchen,  and  a  little  dead  child  lying  in  the  same  room. 
Elsewhere  is  a  poor  widow,  her  three  children,  and  a 
child  who  had  been  dead  thirteen  days.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  cabman,  had  shortly  before  com- 
mitted suicide.  Here  lives  a  widow  and  her  six 
children,  including  one  daughter  of  29,  another  of  21, 
and  a  son  of  27.  Another  apartment  contains  father, 
mother,  and  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  ill  witli 
scarlet  fever.  In  another,  nine  brothers  and  sisters, 
from  29  years  of  age  downwards,  live,  eat,  and  sleep 
together.  Here  is  a  mother  who  turns  her  children 
into  the  street  in  the  early  evening,  because  she  lets 
her  room  for  immoral  purposes  until  long  after  mid- 
night, when  the  poor  little  wretches  creep  back  again 
if  they  have  not  found  some  miserable  ehelter  else- 
where. Where  there  are  beds  they  are  simply  heaps 
of  dirty  rags,  shavings,  or  straw,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  miserable  beings  find  rest  only  upon  the  filthy 
boards.  The  tenant  of  this  room  is  a  widow,  who 
herself  occupies  the  only  bed,  and  lets  the  floor  to  a 
married  couple  for  2s.  6d.  per  week.  In  many  cases 
matters  are  made  worse  by  the  unhealthy  occupations 
followed  by  those  who  dwell  in  these  habitations. 
Here  you  are  choked  as  you  enter  by  the  air  laden 
with  particles  of  the  superfluous  fur  pulled  from  the 
skins  of  rabbits,  rats,  doge,  and  other  animals  in  their 
preparation  for  the  furrier.  Here  the  smell  of  paste 
or  of  drying  match-boxes  mingling  with  other  sickly 
odors,  overpowers  you ;  or  it  may  he  the  fragrance  of 
stale  fish  or  vegetables,  not  sold  on  the  previous  day, 
and  kept  in  the  room  overnight.  Even  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  the  people  seldom  open  their  windows, 
but  if  they  did,  it  1b  questionable  whether  much  would 
be  gained,  for  the  external  is  scarcely  less  heavily 
charged  with  poison  them  the  atmosphere  within. 

Poverty, 

The  poverty,  we  mean,  of  those  who  try  to  live 
honestly;  for,  notwithstanding  the  sickening  revela- 
tions of  immorality  which  have  been  disclosed  to  us, 
those  who  endeavor  to  earn  their  bread  by  honest 
work  far  outnumber  the  dishonest.  And  it  is  to  their 
infinite  credit  that  it  should  be  bo,  considering  that 
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they  are  daily  face  to  face  with  the  contrast  between 
their  wretched  earnings  and  those  which  are  the  prod- 
uce of  sin.  A  child  seven  years  old  is  known  easily 
to  mate  10s.  6d,  a  week  by  thieving;  but  what  can  he 
earn  by  such  work  as  match-box  making,  for  which 
2i(2.  a  gross  is  paid,  the  maker  having  to  and  his  own 
fire  for  drying  the  boxes,  and  his  own  paste  and  string? 
Before  he  can  gain  as  much  as  the  young  thief,  he  must 
make  56  gross  of  match-boxes  a  week,  or  1,296  a  day. 
It  is  needless  to  &ay  that  this  is  impossible,  for  even 
adults  can  rarely  make  more  than  an  average  of  half 
that  number.  How  long,  then,  must  the  little  bands 
toil  before  they  can  earn  the  price  of  the  scantiest 
meal!  Women,  for  the  work  of  trousers'  finishing 
(i.e-t  sewing  in  linings,  making  button-holes,  and 
stitching  on  the  buttons) ,  receive  2|c2.  a  pair,  and  have 
to  find  their  own  thread. 

We  ask  a  woman  who  is  making  tweed  trousers 
how  much  she  can  earn  in  a  day,  and  are  told  Is. 
But  what  does  a  day  mean  to  this  poor  soul?  ^even- 
teen  hours !  From  five  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night : 
no  pause  for  meals.  She  eats  her  crust  and  drinks  a 
little  tea  as  she  works,  making,  in  very  truth,  with  her 
needle  and  thread,  not  her  living  only,  but  her  shroud. 
For  making  men's  shirts,  these  women  are  paid  lOd.  a 
dozen;  lawn-tennia  aprons,  3d.  a  dozen;  and  babies* 
hoods,  from  1«.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  dozen.  In  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  large  numbers  of  women  and  children, 
some  of  the  latter  only  seven  years  old,  are  employed 
in  sack-making,  for  which  they  get  a  farthing  each. 
In  one  house  was  found  a  widow  and  her  half-idiot 
daughter  making  paillasses  at  l^d.  each.  Here  Is  a 
woman  who  has  a  sick  husband  and  a  little  child  to 
look  after.  She  is  employed  at  shirt-finishing  at  Zd.  a 
dozen,  and  by  the  utmost  efibrt  can  only  earn  6d. 
a  day,  out  of  which  she  has  to  find  her  own  thread. 
Another,  with  a  crippled  hand,  maintains  herself  and 
a  blind  husband  by  match-box  making,  for  which  she 
is  remunerated  on  the  liberal  scale  mentioned  above; 
and,  out  of  her  2ld.  a  gross,  she  has  to  pay  a  girl  a 
penny  a  gross  to  help  her.  Others  obtain  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  season,  1^.  or  2d.  a  peck  for  shelling 
peas,  or  6d.  a  basket  for  walnuts ;  and  they  do  well  if 
their  labor  brings  them  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day.  With  men 
it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no  better. 

"My  master,"  says  one  man  visited  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  "  gets  a  pound  ior 
what  he  gives  me  3s.  for  making."  And  this  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  when  we  know  that  for  a  pair  of  fishing 
boots  which  will  be  sold  at  three  guineas  the  poor 
workman  receives  5s.  Zd.  if  they  are  made  to  order,  or 
4s.  %d.  if  made  for  stock.  An  old  tailor  and  his  wife 
are  employed  in  making  policeillen's  overcoats.  They 
liave  to  make,  finish,  hot-press,  put  on  the  buttons, 
and  find  their  own  thread,  and  for  all  this  they  re- 
ceive 2s.  lOd.  for  each  coat.  This  old  couple  work 
from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night, 
and  between  them  can  just  manage  to  make  a  coat 
in  two  days.  Here  is  a  mother  who  has  taken  away 
whatever  articles  of  clothing  she  can  strip  from  her 
four  little  children  without  leaving  them  absolutely 
naked.  She  has  pawned  them  not  for  drink,  but  fo 
coals  and  food.  A  shilling  is  all  she  can  procure, 
and  with  this  she  has  bought  seven  pounds  of  coals 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  might  fill  page  after  page 
with  these  dreary  details,  but  they  would  become 
sadly  monotonous,  for  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  in  his  voyage  around 
the  world  and  in  all  his  studies  of  savage  life  he 
found  no  people  so  miserable,  wretchec^  and  de- 
graded as  those  who  exist  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
London. 

Farther  British  testimony  as  to  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  British  laborer. 

Mr.  Chace  gave  further  English  testimony 
on  the  condition  of  labor  in  G-reat  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  follows : 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  great  Tory  leader  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  England, 
last  fall  published  the  following : 

'*  Thousands  of  families  have  only  a  single  room 
to  live  in.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  misery 
which  such  conditions  of  life  must  cause,  or  the  im- 
pulses which  they  must  give  to  vice.  Three  schools 
were  taken  and  the  condition  of  the  children  was 
ascertained.   They  came  from  1,129  families.    Of  these 


871  famlliea  had  only  one  room  to  live  in.  In  a 
majority  of  these  cases  the  families  living  in  one 
room  contained  five  or  more  persons ;  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  nine." 

lu  the  Dublin  Freemaii'a  Journal  the  following 
advertisement  appears : 

"  Wanted  —  Strong  humble  girl  to  assist  in  mind- 
ing children  and  go  of  messages;  age,  15;  8  shillings 
per  quarter.  Apply  at  59  Harcourt  Street,  11  o'clock 
to  2,  Monday." 

For  minding  the  children  and  running  on  errands 
the  '*  strong  humble  girl "  will  receive  $8  per  year,  or 
67  cents  a  month.    Happy  land ! 

The  Glasgow  Herald  last  month  stated  that  there 
are  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  45,000  families  each  living 
in  a  single  room.  These  are  among  the  worst  of  the 
pictures  in  Great  Britain. 

But  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
employed  in  her  industi'ial  pursuits  who  fare  but 
little  better.  In  Manchester,  in  Oldham,  in  Birming- 
ham, in  Bradford,  where  these  worsted  goods  are 
made  to  which  I  have  referred,  if  a  man  (or  woman) 
leaves  his  work  or  loses  his  place,  hundreds  are  ready 
to  step  in.  The  wages  they  earn  are  but  barely 
sufficient  to  support  life.  Their  flagging  energies  are 
kept  up  by  constant  draughts  of  beer.  There  is  but  one 
great  river  in  England,  and  that  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  map.  It  is  a  river  of  beer,  running  down  the 
throats  of  her  people^  in  which  they  drown  their 
sorrows. 

The  London  Times  says  of  the  agricultural  laborer 
in  England :  "  His  condition  is  hopeless;  once  a  peas- 
ant, always  a  peasant." 

Joseph  Arch  said :  "  The  agricultural  laborers  of 
England  look  with  envy  upon  the  beasts  of  burden." 

Comfortless  condition  of  the  lahoring  classes 
in  Manchester,  England. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  writes  of  tlie  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  Manchester : 

Some  of  the  houses  had  bare  wooden  floors,  some 
had  red  brick  floors,  some  had  bare  flag-stones. 
Hardly  one  had  a  vestige  of  carpet.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  operatives  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
generally  in  one  room,  in  which  a  few  chairs,  a  deal 
table,  a  bedstead,  four  or  five  cups  and  saucers,  a  few 
dishes  and  plates,  a  wash-tub,  a  sauce-pan,  and  a  kettle 
comprise  the  chief  articles  of  furniture.  Every  thing  in 
many  cases,  including  the  sleeping  and  family  wash- 
ing, is  done  in  the  general  room.  An  old  shawl  and  a 
dirty  print  gown,  and  wooden  shoes  which  clattter  on 
the  sidewalk,  form  their  toilet. 

The  ■wretched  working  people  of  Dundee  — 
They  live  in  one  and  two  roomed  **  nurse- 
ries  of  disease.'* 

Mr.  Porter  writes  also  of  the  spinning  and 
weaving  districts  of  Dundee: 

The  wages  are  not  over  $2.25  per  week,  and  the 
best  of  the  workingmen  only  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  in  squalid  misery.  In  some  districts  the  opera- 
tives live  in  houses  totally  unfit  for  human  habitations; 
they  are  low  one-story  buildings  with  but  one  room 
on  a  floor  and  windows  about  two  feet  square.  I  actu- 
ally found  in  some  whole  families  living  like  animals 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  one  the  mother  of  a  family 
lay  dying  literally  of  starvation !  The  children  were 
poor,  pinched,  half-starved  little  creatures.  I  visited, 
says  he,  at  least  a  dozen  houses  in  this  part  of  Dundee 
and  found  the  inmates  almost  all  in  the  same  state  of 
misery  and  want.  In  one  district  alone  50,000  opera- 
tives were  receiving  alms  annually.  They  lived  prin- 
cipally on  bread. 

The  American  consul  at  Dundee,  Mr. 
Wells,  in  his  report  to  the  State  Department 
of  November,  1883,  writes: 

The  average  wages  of  the  working  people  in  this 
town  is  for  skilled  artisans  $6.87  per  week  of  54  hours* 
work  in  the  case  of  ironworkers,  and  51  hours  for 
tradesmen  connected  with  house-building.  Laborers 
get  $4.75  per  week  of  57  hours.  There  are  workmen 
that  make  more  money  weekly,    Fov  instance,  iron 
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BhipbuilderB,  some  of  whom  at  piece-work  are  paid 
from  $11  to  $15,  and  several  others,  such  as  boller- 
malsere,  who  have  about  $8.60.  The  earnings  stated, 
however,  as  the  average,  are  considered  very  near  the 
mark.  In  the  jute  and  linen  works  women  in  the 
spinning-mill  departments  make  about  $2.50,  and  in 
the  weaving  factories  $3.50  of  wages  per  week  for  66 
hours'  labor.  These  working  people  on  the  whole  are 
but  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  of  house  accommo- 
dation. There  are  in  Dundee  8,620  houses  of  only  one 
room  each,  in  whicli  there  is  a  population  of  23,670, 
and  18,187  houses  of  two  rooms,  into  which  are  crowded 
74,374  men,  women,  and  children.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  three-roomed  houses  with  the  people  living  in  them, 
it  shows  that  118,000  of  the  140,000  inhabitants  of  this 
community  live  in  houses  of  one  to  three  rooms.  The 
rent  per  year  of  these  houses,  which  are  in  flats,  is,  for 
a  house  of  three  rooms,  including  all  taxes  and  con- 
venience of  water  therein,  but  not  upholding  gas, 
$77.50,  and  for  one  of  two  rooms,  $48.  These  houses 
are  engaged  for  the  year,  and  rents  are  payable  half- 
yearly.  Rents  for  single-roomed  houses  are  from  60 
to  75  cents  per  week  and  payable  weekly.  As  shown, 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  manufactur- 
ing centre  live  in  houses  of  one  room  and  two  rooms 
each,  and  especially  upon  these  denizens  the  devasta- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  almost  entirely  falls;  statis- 
tics proving  that  amongst  them  nine-tenths  of  the 
deaths  from  fever  in  this  town  take  place. 

Of  the  whole  population  this  year  157  per  10,000 
were  attacked  by  infectious  diseases,  of  whom  rather 
more  than  12  per  10,000  died.  But  among  the  popula- 
tion living  in  one  and  two  rooms  183  persons  per  10,- 
000  were  smitten,  and  rather  more  than  16  per  10,000 
died,  while  among  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, including  the  people  in  the  three-roomed 
houses,  101  per  10,000  were  attacked,  and  only  4  per 
10,000  died,  showing  clearly  thai  the  one  and  two 
roomed  houses  are  great  nurseries  of  disease.  Many 
of  these  single-roomed  habitations  are  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  containing  little  furniture,  and  occasionally 
are  without  even  a  bed.  In  some  of  these  hovels  five 
or  six  human  beings  are  sheltered,  with  nothing  to  lie 
on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  themselves,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps,  which  they 
take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed  bags.  The  sanitary 
authorities  of  this  town  do  a  great  deal  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  entrances  to,  and  vicinity  of,  these  vile  dens, 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  healthy,  but  without  success, 
as  they  continually  prove  to  be  prolific  sources  of  all 
sorts  of  contagion,  which  sometimes  spreads  with 
virulence  throughout  the  whole  community. 

The  Miners'  Families   of  lianarkshire,  Scot- 
land, "huddle"  tog'ether  in  on©  Room. 

U.  S.  yice-Consul  Gibson,  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  report  to  the  State  Department,  writes : 

I  have  ascertained  that  a  great  many  of  the  miners' 
houses  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  west  of  Scotland  are  of 
a  very  poor  kind,  and  many  of  them  have  only  one 
apartment.  They  are  generally  arranged  either  in 
confined  squares  or  closely-built  rows,  and  in  some 
cases  the  people  are  literally  huddled  together  in  them. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  family  of  six  or 
seven  persons  living  together  in  one  room,  and  who 
yet  consider  they  have  accommodations  to  spare  for 
one  or  two  lodgers. 


PART   III. 

Report  of  tlie  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion on  the  Condition  of  Labor  in 
England  —  Consular  Reports  as  to 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

A  Parliamentary  Commission  in  England 
a  few  years  since  brought  out  some  terrible 
details  of  the  condition  to  which  the  English 
coal-miner  is  reduced.  In  the  coal-mines, 
men,  women,  and  children  of  both  sexes 
worked  together  in  an  almost  nude  condi- 
tion!   Says  the  report  of  that  commission: 


Terrible  Condition  of    the  Eoglish  Coal 
Miner. 

In  the  Lancashire  coal-fields,  lying  to  tbe  north  and 
west  of  Manchester,  females  are  regularly  employed 
in  underground  labor,  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  the 
men  and  tbe  abasement  of  the  women  are  well  de- 
scribed by  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  by*them. 

Peter  Garkel,  collier,  testified  that  he 
Prefers  women  to  boys  as  drawers;  they  are  better 
to  manage,  and  keep  time  better;  they  will  fight  and 
shriek,  and  do  every  thing  but  let  anybody  pass  them. 

Betty  Harris,  aged  37,  a  drawer  in  a  coal- 
pit, testified: 

/  have  a  belt  around  my  waist  and  a  c/iain 
between  my  legs  to  the  truck,  and  I  go  on  my  hand's 
and  feet  ;  the  road  is  very  steep,  and  we  have  to  bold 
by  a  rope,  and  when  there  is  no  rope,  by  any  thing  we 
can  catch  hold  of.  There  are  six  women  and  about 
six  boys  or  girls  in  the  pit  I  work  in;  it  is  very  wet, 
and  the  water  comes  over  our  clog-tops  always,  and  I 
have  seen  it  up  to  my  thighs;  my  clothes  arc  always 
wet. 

Patience  Kershaw,  aged  17,  testified: 
I  work  in  the  clothes  I  now  have  on  (trousers  and 
ragged  jacket) ;  the  bald  place  upon  my  head  is  made 
by  thrusting  tbe  cones;  the  getters  I  work  for  are 
naked,  except  their  caps;  they  pull  off  their  clothes; 
all  the  men  are  naked. 

Margaret  Hibbs,  aged  18,  testified: 

My  employment  aftei"  reaching  the  wall-face  is  to 
fill  my  bagie  or  stype  with  two  and  a  half  or  three 
hundredweight  of  coal;  I  then  hook  it  on  to  my  chain 
and  drag  it  through  the  seam,  which  is  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  inches  high,  till  I  get  to  the  main 
road,  a  good  distance,  probably  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  yards;  the  pavement  I  drag  over  is  wet,  and 
I  am  obhged  at  all  times  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and 
feet  with  my  bagie  hung  to  tbe  chain  and  robes.  It  is 
sad,  sweating,  sore,  and  fatiguing  work,  and  frequently 
maims  the  women." 

R.  Bald,  Government  coal  viewer,  testi- 
fied: 

In  surveying  the  workings  of  an  extensive  colliery 
under  ground,  a  married  woman  came  forward  groan- 
ing under  an  excessive  weight  of  coals,  trembling  in 
every  nerve,  and  almost  unable  to  beep  her  knees 
from  sinking  under  her.  On  coming  up,  she  said,  in 
a  plaintive  and  melancholy  voice,  "Oh,  sir,  this  is 
sore,  sore,  sore  work." 

Said  a  Sub-Commissioner: 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  human  beings  can  sub- 
mit to  such  <*mployment  —  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  harnessed  like  horses,  over  soft,  slushy  floors, 
more  difficult  than  dragging  the  same  weight  through 
our  lowest  sewers. 

The  United  States  consular  reports  of 
1878  give  the  following  details  as  to  labor 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales: 

InlrelEyid  —  ^Vomen  laboringr  in  fields  — Mis- 
erable food— Cold  water  and  yellow  uieal 
—  Living  in  a  slied. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers of  Ireland  supplement  their  wages  by  the  produce 
of  small  plots  of  ground  attached  to  their  cabins.  As 
a  general  thing,  a  fair  share  of  the  field  work  is  per- 
formed by  women.  —  Official  Report. 

The  consul  at  Cork  says  of  the  workman's 
food: 

The  food  is  made  up  of  a  selection  from  tea, 
bread,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  dried  fish,  and,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  a  coarse  Indian  meal  instead  of  oat- 
meal, at  an  average  expense  to  each  person  of  fourteen 
cents  per  day.  The  mechanic  pays  something  more 
for  his  lodging,  but  in  other  respects  his  living  is  the 
same  as  the  laborer. 
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TMe  consul  at  Londonderry  states  that  — , 

The  food  of  all  laborers  here. is  Indian  meal 
(principally),  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  bacon  next.  Tea 
may  be  said  to  be  in  universal  use. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  Feh.  6,  1888, 
Senator  Piatt  said : 

Now  I  want  to  Bee  what  free-traders  say.  I  tato 
this  same  Consul  Schoenhof,  because  he  is  an  avowed 
free-trader.  Writing  from  Ireland,  in  the  very  last 
number  of  the  Consular  Reports,  No.  86,  November, 
1887,  on  page  307,  he  says : 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  much  on  the  linen  in- 
dustry of  Ulster.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Ulster  they 
are  foremost  in  this  branch  in  the  whole  world.  Stili 
I  find  that  the  earnings  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
linen  mills  in  Ulster  are  far  below  those  of  any  class 
employed  iu  the  textile  branches  in  England.  Mill 
regulations  and  working  of  time  of  course  are  the 
same  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Flax-breakers,  toen 
"Who  have  to  do  very  exhausting  work,  earn  ftom  15*. 
to  20s.  per  week;  hacklers,  from  ISg.  to  2Ba.;  spinners 
and  girls,  from  8s.  to  lOs.;  half-timers,  boys  5s.  and 
girls  4s.,'  and  weavers,  mostly  women,  tending  two 
looms,  from  125.  to  15s.  By  oUiers  I  was  told  tljat  the 
earnings  were  only,  for  weavers,  8s.  to  10s.,  and  up  to 
15s.  only  for  the  finer  goods."  > 

A  shilling  is  25  cents.  At  10  shillings  they  have 
$2.50  a  week,  or  practically  that.  Then  he  comes  to  the 
woollen  mills  of  Ireland,  and  says  : 

**The  wages  I  have  noted  down  are*:  For  men, 
from  12s.  to  14s.,  14s.  being  about  the  limit  of  the  best 
men." 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week  for  the  best  men 
in  the  woollen  mills  of  Ireland! 

"  Spinner  girls,  8s.  to  lOs.;  children,  Ss.  to  6s.;  and 
weavers  earn  from  lOs.  to  12s.    The  mill "  — 

And  I  commend  this  to  free-traders  — 

"  The  mill,  employing  about  750  hands,  pays  out 
about  £400  per  week  in  wages.  This  includes  over- 
seers, etc.,  which  is  a  trifle  over^lOs.  per  head." 

There  might  be  some  occasion  to  attack  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  if  they  were  paying  these 
wages  in  the  United  States.  But  I  go  along  a  little 
'  further.  I  want  to  come  to  their  method  of  living. 
He  found  a  man  who  waS  a  hand-loom  weaver,  and  he 
says  : 

"He  was  a  cheery  old  fellow;  in  fact,  like  most  of 
the  poor  people  of  Ireland  whom  I  met.  In  his 
younger  years  he  was  a  bricklayer  in  England;  now 
he  has  returned  to  Ireland,  and  is  well  satisfied  if  he 
can  ply  his  old  trade  and  earn  enough  to  keep  him  in 
bodily  repair.  Work,  however,  only  lasts  foe  him 
from  summer  until  after  Christmas,  and  very  little 
work  can  be  found  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  which  is  the  case  with  all  hand-loom  weavers. 
Most  of  them,  however,  as  said  above,  have  a  little 
land  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  merest  necessi- 
ties for  these  dull  months  in  the  weaving  trade,  and 
don't  entirely  depend  on  their  looms  for  a  living,  as 
this  old  man  does.  I  asked  about  his  diet,  and  he 
gave  me  a  piece  of  bread  made  of  yellow  meal,  which 
I  have  been  shown  by  nearly  all  the  poor  people  and 
small  farmers  whom  I  visited." 

Then  he  quotes  from  him : 

**  As  to  tea,  cofi'ee,  or  beer,  and  meat  [he  said],  we 
know  nothing  at  all  of  that.  Cold  water  is  what  we 
drink,  and  yellow  meal  we  eat.  If  I  have  2  ounces  of 
tobacco  a  week  I  am  very  happy." 

He  paj's  no  rent,  as  his  neighbors,  also  very  poor 
people,  gave  him  the  little  shed  which  he  occupies  free 
of  charge. 

In  Scotland  —  'Wonien  laborers  — Musli,  pota- 
tocB,  and  milk  —  "Hard  lines." 

The  eonsul  at  Leith  reports : 

Some  womeij  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  get 
about  twenty-four  cents  per  day.  .  .  .  There  is  little 
variety  in  the  food  of  the  Scottish  peasant;  it  Is  plain 
but  substantial,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  oatmeal  in 
various  forms,  potatoes,  and  milk,  with  a  little  meat  and 
beer  added  in  harvest.  .  .  .  Strikes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  all  trades,  but  as  a  rule  they  result  in 
impoverishing  the  workman,  who  has  in  the  end  to 
return  to  his  previous  wage,  or  accept  the  employer's 
terms. 


In  Wales  — Women  as  bread-ivinners- 

Consul  Wirt  Sikes  reports  from  Cardiff 
that  — 

.  .  .  The  wives  of  laboring  men  here  fill  a  more 
active  place  in  the  bread-winning  scheme  than  women 
do  in  America.  Many  go  ofi"  to  their  work  as  regularly 
as  their  husbands  every  morning  of  their  lives.  They 
are  also  very  frequently  the  treasurers  of  their  marital 
firm ,  and  help  to  keep  the  weekly  outlay  for  jollification 
as  near  the  minimum  as  possible.  Among  the  occu- 
pations followed  by  women  in  this  district  are  some 
which  I  think  women  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain 
engage  in,  such  as  letter-carriers  (in  lieu  of  postmen), 
muss  el -diggers,  oyster-pedlers,  etc. 


PART  IV. 

Condition    of     Labor     in     Continental 
Europe  —  Consular   Keports. 

In  Senator  Piatt's  speech  before  the 
Senate,  Feb.  6,  1888,  he  quotes  the  following 
extracts  from  the  latest  consular  report  of 
ConsulNeuei  at  Gera,  Germany,  touching  the 

Sad  condition    of  the    laborer    in  Gera,  Ger- 
many. 

Gera  is  a  very  large  manufacturing  center  in  Ger- 
many.   Consul  Neuer  says : 

"  Though  the  city  of  Gera  has  only  35,000  inhabit- 
ants, it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturing 
places  in  Germany.  Of  its  industries,  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  goods  stands  in  the  front  rank,  embracing 
about  thirty  factories,  some  employing  as  many  as  ^ 
1,000  steam  looms." 

There  is  where  our  worsted  goods  come  from. 

"Besides,  it  contains  5  dyeing  and  finishing  es- 
tablishments, 3  worstcd-yarn  spinning  mills,  7  carpet 
factories,  4  tobacco  mills,  7  accordion  factories,  5  iron 
founderies  and  engine  works,  3  horse-hair  spinning 
mills,  4  piano  factories,  31  tanneries,  aside  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manufacturing  establishments  of 
sinaller  importance." 

It  may  fairly  be  taken,  then,  to  be  a  representative 
manufacturing  center.    Then  he  says: 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  workingman  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  position  of  the  American  work- 
man is  eminently  superior  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  himself  and  family  and  in 
his  ability  to  save  for  the  future." 

I  like  to  get  this  kind  of  testimony  once  in  a  while 
from  Democratic  sources,  which  as  I  understand  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  free-trade  sources. 

•*  The  fare  of  the  factory  hands  in  this  region  is  of 
simple  kind.  Their  principal  foo^consists  of  bread  and 
potatoes.  On  i-ising  in  the  morniTig  they  will  have  a 
cup  of  common  coffee  and  some  white  or  black  bread 
and  butter  or  cheese;  their  dinner  will  consist  of 
some  cheap  vegetables,  mostly  potatoes,  and  a  small 
piece  of  meat,  but  very  often  without  the  latter;  at  4 
o'clock  they  have  one  or  two  cups  of  poor  coffee  again, 
with  some  black  bread  and  butter,  and  in  the  evening 
a  supper  of  cheese  or  sausage  with  black  bread  and  a 
glass  of  beer.  There  may  be  a  change  to  this  diet  in 
some  cases,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  excep- 
tional. 

"The  married  workman  takes  his  meals  partly  in 
the  factory  and  partly  at  home ;  the  single  one 
either  with  the  family  of  a  fellow- laborer  or  in  a  cheap 
restaurant.  For  the  support  of  a  family  the  wages  of 
the  husband  are  generally  inadequate,  and  therefore 
the  wife  and  elder  children  have  to  contribute  a  share 
to  their  sustenance. 

•'  The  lodgings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  of  a  very 
poor  kind.  In  most  cases  they  are  two  or  three  com- 
fortless rooms.  Owing  to  the  large  and  constant  in- 
crease of  the  population  rents  are  steadily  rising,  and 
range  from  150  marks  ($35.70)  to  180  marks  ($42.84) 
per  year,  according  to  location  and  condition  of  tho 
premises." 
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I  will  put  into  tlie  Record  a  table  which  Consul 
Neuerfurnishee,  giving  the  amount  of  the  weekly  fac- 
tory wages  and  the  corresponding  hours  of  labor  at 
Gera.  It  embraces  the  employment  in  weaving  mills, 
dye-houseB,  iinlshing  works,  accordion  factories,  iron 
founderies  and  engine  works,  tanneries,  tobacco  mills, 
flour  mills,  carpet  factories,  chinaware,  horse-hair 
spinning  mills,  and  worsted-yarn  spinning  mills. 

Weekly  Wages  and  Hours  of  ILabor  at  Gera. 


Description 
of  Employment. 


Weaving  mills  ; 

Overseers  

Shearers   

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women , 

G-luers  , 

Fasteners 

Pickers,  women 

Winders,  women 

Dye-houses ; 

Dyers 

Washers   

Female  hands , 

Apprentices , 

Finishing  works : 

Shearers 

Fullers 

Finishers 

Assistants , 

Apprentices 

Accordion  factories : 

Joiners 

Tuners 

^     Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Children , 

Iron  founderies  and  engine 
works  : 

Turners 

Founders 

Journeymen    

Tanneries : 

Tanners 

Journeymen 

Tobacco-mills  : 

Twisters 

Journeymen 

Female  hands 

Children 

Apprentices 

Flour  mills : 

Millers  

Journeymen 

Carpet  factories ; 

"Weavers   

Shearers    

Journeymen 

Female  hands 

China-ware ; 

Apprentices 

Painters 

Turners 

Fieishers 

Journeymen 

Female  hands 

Horse-hair  splnning-mllls ; 

Spinners 

Journeymen 

Female  hands 

Worsted  -  yarn  spinning 
mills : 

Spinners  

Carders,  overseers 

Carders,  common  hands 

Washers  

Sorters 

Winders  

Engineers 


$4  32 
2  " 
3 

1  44 

2  S3 
2 
1  44 

1  92 

2  40 
2  40 
1 

1  66 

2  40 

2  40 
4  80 

3  36 

1  66 

3  36 
4 

2  40 
96 
36 


3  60 
3  60 


3  84 

i  66 


3  60 

2  76 

3  60 

4  32 
2 
1  44 

1  44 

2  40 

2  40 

3  60 

2  16 

1  44 

3  60 

2  62 
1 


3  60 
3  60 

1  92 

2  88 

3  00 
1  92 


0}  bo 

id  a 

a 


$7  20  $5  76 

6  00 

7  20 

3  60 

6  28 

4  80 
2  40 

2  48 

3 

3  36 
1  92 
1 

3  60 

3  60 

7  20 

4  OS 

1  80 

4  32 
7  20 

2  88 
2  16 

60 


4  32 
4  32 


4  80 

"i 


4  32 

3  00 

7  20 

4 

3 

2 

2  16 

5  76 

6  00 
6  00 
3 

1  92 

4  32 

3  24 

2  16 


4  80 
4  00 

2  40 

3  60 

4  80 
2  16 


4  44 
6  40 

2  82 
4  08 

3  84 

1  92 

2  20 

3  00 
2 

1  80 
1 

3  00 
3  00 
6  00 
3  60 
1 

3  60 
6  00 

2  64 
1  44 

48 


3  84 
3  84 
1 

3  84 

3  36 

4  32 
2  88 
1 

42 


3  84 
2 

5  40 

4  56 

3  24 

2  16 

1  80 

4  08 
4  20 
4  80 
2 
1 

3  96 

2  8; 
1  9: 


4  20 
3  80 

2  16 

3  24 

4  20 
2  04 
4  32 


u^ 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 

10 

11 
11 
11 
11 
10 

11 
11 
11 
11 


10 
10 
10 

11 
11 

11 
11 
11 


11 
11 

11 

11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
u 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  generally 


eleven  hours  per  day,  and  the  highest  average  weekly 
wage  Is  $6.76. 

Mr.  Prtb.    For  a  man? 

Mr.  Platt.  For  a  man,  and  from  that  down,  for 
other  men  and  for  women  and  children.  As  to  the 
cost  of  living  Consul  Neuer  says : 

As  to  the  cost  of  living,  I  can  give  no  better  state- 
ment than  to  quote  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  usually  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life : 

Betail  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  at  Gera. 

Bread :  — 

White per  pound..  $0.03 

Black do .02S 

Beef:  — 

Steaks do $0.20   to      .24 

Roast do 17    to      .20 

Common do .14^ 

Chickens each . .      .36    to      .60 

Mutton per  pound. .  .14i 

Pork do .15| 

Veal do .13 

Eggs per  dozen..      .14J  to      .20 

Butter per  pound . .      .24   to      .36 

Cheese,  Swiss do 24    to      .28 

Coffee do 30    to      .48 

Tea do 96    to    1.20 

Sugar do 07    to      .10 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. .  .72 

Cabbages apiece. .       .02^  to      .05 

Flour per  pound...     .04^  to      .OdJ 

Kerosene  oil per  liter. .  .06 

Milk do .05 

Can  anybody  find  that  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
the  highest  average  weekly  wage  is  $5.76  are  not  fully 
up  to  the  net  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  In  Amen- 
ca?  I  have  quoted  this  somewhat,  I  fear,  to  the 
weariness  of  the  Senate,  because  I  wanted  to  put  on 
record  this  Democratic  free-trade  testimony  upon  this 
question. 

Miserable  wages  throngliout  Germany. 

A  report  upon  German  wages,  very  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  Statistical  Society, 
Concordia,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Schoenhof,  an 
official  especially  employed  by  President 
Cleveland's  Free  Trade  Administration  to 
collect  Free  Trade  data,  at  page  115  of  his 
work  on  "The  Industrial  Situation."  It 
shows  the  average  wages  of  worklngmen,  in 
trades  and  factories  in  the  various  German 
provinces,  to  be  as  follows : 

Silesia $2  32 

East  Prussia 2  85 

Posen 2  90 

Pomerania 2  68 

Brandenburg 2  90 

Saxony,  Kingdom 2  74 

Anhalt „ 2  98 

Saxony,  Prussia 3  04 

Hesse-Nassau 3  15 

Braunschweig 3  28 

Bavaria 322 

Hanover 3  20 

Baden 3  33 

Alsace-Lorraine 3  62 

Wurtemberg 3  60 

Westphalia 3  65 

Rhenish  Prussia 6  70 

Average '. $3  12 

Commenting  upon  the*  figures  the  N.  T. 
"  Tribune  "  pithily  says :  • 

The  average  of  these  quotations  is  only  $3.12  per 
week,  against  $6.27  in  Great  Britain  for  102  occupations 
named  already,  and  $12.05  for  the  United  States.  The 
"  Annualro  Statistiquo  "  for  1884,  also  quoted  by  Mr. 
Schoenhof  (page  124),  makes  French  wages  average 
$6.36  in  Paris  for  men  and  $3.78  in  the  Departments 
outside  of  Paris,  only  $3.36  for  women  in  Paris,  and 
only  $1.98  outside  of  Paris.  Comparing  these  wages 
with  an  average  of  $12.05  weekly  for  102  occupations 
in  the  United  States,  of  whlon  ten  were  iSlled  by 
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women  or  girls,  and  five  by  boys,  the  wage-earner 
will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  amazing  falseness 
of  the  Democratic  assertion  that  the  Mills  bill"  more 
than  covers  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  and 
other  countries." 

Distressing  Conditions  of  tlie  Laborer's  Life 
in  Germany. 

From  the  consular  reports  on  "  Labor  in 
Europe,"  made  in  1878,  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment, the  following  items  are  taken,  repre- 
senting the  condition  of  labor  then.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  that  condition  has 
since  improved  in  any  marked  degree. 

JBarmen.  —  The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  mining  and  iron  industries  is  very  distressing;  the 
price  of  iron  is  so  low  that  nothing  can  be  earned,  and 
coal  is  40  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  Wages  are  reduced,  and  many  hands  dis- 
charged. In  this  district  it  is  at  present  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  workingman  to  earn  more  than 
enough  for  his  individual  support;  and  every  member 
of  the  family  must  contribute  to  the  general  fund; 
hence,  from  their  earliest  years,  each  member  is  inured 
to  incessant  toil  and  privation. — From  the  report  of 
Consul  Stanton. 

£remen.  —  In  order  to  make  life  possible  at  this 
rate,  women  in  the  country  raise  garden  produce,  and 
work  in  the  fields;  in  the  towns,  they  keep  shops, 
peddle,  wash,  sew,  etc. — From,  the  report  of  Consul 
King. 

Brunswick.  —  With  steady  work,  and  the  assistance 
of  each  member  of  the  household,  the  workingman 
can  "  make  both  ends  meet."  —  From  the  report  of 
Consul  Fox. 

Dresden.  — The  laborers  are  really  part  and  parcel 
of  the  estate.  Wages  in  money  are  often  merely  nom- 
inal. —  Consul  at  Dresden. 

Zeipsic.  —  Females  are  largely  employed  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  a  person  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try receives  the  impression  that  all  the  work  in  the 
fields  is  done  by  women.  —  From  the  report  of  Consul 
Stewart. 

Chemnits.  —  At  the  present  time  large  numbers  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment;  the  country  is  full  of 
tramps,  both  honest  and  vagabondish ;  and  almost 
every  dwelling-  in  this  city  is  visited  daily  by  at  least 
half-a-dozen  beggars,  although  begging  is  prohibited 
by  law.  In  this  district  (Saxony)  labor  is  subdivided, 
giving  one  man's  work  to  two,  in  order  to  employ  the 
largest  possible  number.  As  the  husband's  earnings 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  the 
wife  and  older  children  must  contribute  their  share  of 
the  weekly  earnings.  This  is  a  general  rule,  and 
applies  to  all  families  whose  support  is  dependent  on 
labor.  — From  the  report  of  Consul  Griggs. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.  —  The  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  not  enviable;  his  opportunities  are  few; 
luxuries  are  almost  unknown  to  him;  and  he  is  even 
obliged  to  use  frugally  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order 
to  live  upon  what  he  can  earn.  Butter  and  meat  are 
luxuries.  The  American  people  would  consider  such 
a  life  bitterly  hard  and  joyless.  — From  the  report  of 
Consul- General  Lee. 

Sonneberg.  —  The  workingman  rarely  eats  meat  at 
all  in  any  other  form  than  sausage,  and  his  wife  and 
children  scarcely  know  its  taste,  so  little  do  they  get 
of  it.  There  is  poverty  in  superabundance  in  the 
workingman's  home,  often  verging  upon  squalor;  his 
children  are  generally  barefooted,  and  his  wife  looks 
haggard  and  weary  of  her  lot.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures, showing  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
Thuringia,  that  their  daily  fare  is  of  the  simplest  sort, 
and  that  their  life  is,  at  best,  a  struggle  for  existence 
for  themselves  and  families.  Their  principal  food  is 
rye-bread  and  potatoes.  —  Consul  at  Sonneberg. 

Mannheim.  —  The  wages  paid  hardly  cover  the 
necessaries  of  life;  noany  seldom  taste  meat  more  than 
once  a  week. —  Consul  at  Mannheim. 

Condition  of  the  laboring^  classes  in  Bel- 
^invoi,  "an  unceasing  battle." 

Their  lives  are  continual  struggles  for  meagre  sub- 
sistence, and  nothing  but  that  spirit  of  patience,  kind- 


ness, and  fortitude  which  enables  them  to  practise  the 
severest  economy  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  subsist 
themselves  and  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  their 
families.  At  the  very  best,  the  lot  of  the  workingraew 
of  Belgium  is  hard  and  unremitting  toil,  an  unceasing 
battle  with  most  adverse  circumstances.  —  Official 
■t. 


In  France  "  the  Trife  and  children  must  also 
labor  to  make  ends  meet." 

The  consul  at  Nice  writes : 

The  laboring  man's  food  consists  principally  of 
Indian  meal,  vegetables,  bread  aud  wme.  Meat  he 
seldom  cats. 

Not  only  must  the  (French)  husband  labor  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  but  the  wife  and  children  must 
also  labor  for  the  general  fund  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet. —  Official  Report. 

In   Italy  — Miserable    fare— Meat   only  "on 
great  festivals  and  holidays.*' 

Genoa.  — The  fare  of  the  Italian  laborer  is  usually 
very  simple,  consisting  of  bread,  boiled  chestnuts, 
mush,  and  ministrone,  a  substantial  soup  made  of  vege- 
tables, olive  oil,  and  macaroni.  This,  with  an  occa- 
sional bottle  of  ordinary  wine,  a  relish  of  stockfish  or 
cheese,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  on  great  festivals  and 
holidays,  a  dinner  of  fresh  meat,  constitutes  the  homely 
fare  of  the  Italian  peasant.  — From,  the  report  of 
Consul  Spencer. 

RoTne.  —  The  ordinary  laborer's  fare  is  coarse  bread 
and  cheese  and  raw  onions  in  the  morning;  at  midday, 
a  substantial  soup  of  vegetables  and  macaroni,  with  fat 
pork  or  olive  oil,  or  a  dish  of  polenta  (mush) ;  in  the 
evening,  bread  and  cheese,  with  onions  or  salad,  as  the 
case  may  be,  sometimes  varied  with  stockfish.  On  very 
rare  occasions  mutton  or  goat's  meat  and  wine  are 
indulged  in.  —  From  the  report  of  Consul- General 
McMillan. 

Turing  —  The  agriculturist,  both  farmer  and 
laborer,  lives  very  economically,  hardly  knows  what 
fresh  meat  is,  except  half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  on 
state  and  church  festivals.  Sometimes  he  eats  a  little 
sausage,  but  his  daily  food  consists  of  corn-meal 
mush,  rice-bread,  soups  of  wheat  flour  paste,  rice,  and 
sometimes  a  little  lard  in  the  soup  by  way  of  luxury, 
cheese,  greens,  and  chestnuts  in  their  season. — From 
the  report  of  Consul  Noble. 

Messina.  —  The  laboring  classes  are  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious. Contented  with  little,  and  living  on  what 
our  workmen  would  despise,  there  is  very  little  desti- 
tution among  them."  —  From  the  report  of  Consul 
Owen. 

In  Switzerland  — Pernicious  ansemia  common 
among  the  poor. 

Kepresentative  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  (1884)  on  the  Morri- 
son Tariff  Bill,  said: 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Zurich,  my  daughter,  Miss 
Florence  Kelley,  says  :  "Our  countryman,  Dr.  .^ 

informed  us  last  evening,  that  though  for  fifteen  years 
he  had  been  official  physician  to  the  poor  in  some  of 
the  worst  wards  of  New  York,  he  had  never  seen  in 
America  a  case  of  pernicious  auEemia  —  which  is  the 
shrinking  and  decay  of  the  bones  of  a  human  being  as 
the  result  of  insufficient  food  during  childhood  and 
youth — a  disease  which,  when  it  has  once  attacked  the 
system,  cannot  be  eradicated  by  any  diet  that  may 
subsequently  be  taken.  *  Unfamiliar  as  this  disease  is 
at  home,*  said  the  doctor,  'it  is  so  common  here  that 
the  frequent  cases  exposed  at  the  clinics  attract  no 
special  attention.' " 

Are  our  Democratic  associates  in  their  mad  pursuit 
of  cheap  goods  willing  to  add  pernicious  antemia  to 
the  list  of  diseases  with  which  our  working  people  are 
already  familiar  V 

In  the  Netherlands  —  Fresh  meat  a  luxury  — 
Hard  -work  to  live. 

The  consul  at  Rotterdam,  speaking  of  the 
food  of  Dutch  laborers  says: 


TilJIi    UirlUNJliSii    yUJiiSTlUJN. 


Meat,  excepting  sausage  and  chipped  beef,  is  re- 
garded by  the  mecnanic  and  laboring  man  as  a  luxury, 
and  is  rarely  indulged  in.  Bread,  rice,  fish,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  constitute  the  staple  articles  of 
food  for  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
With  all  his  patient  frugality  and  practised  economy, 
the  Dutch  workingman  has  all  he  can  do  to  maintain 
himself  and  family. 

In    Spain  —  Rarity    of    j«eat  —  A    miserable 
iness  to  live  on! 

The  consul  at  Barcelona  reports  that: 

The  Catalonia  working  people  live  mostly  on 
greens,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  codfish 
(dried),  and  wine.  .  .  .  Boots  or  shoes  are  very  sel- 
dom seen  worn  by  laborei-s  (men),  the  aandal  (made 
of  twine  or  grass)  being  the  common  foot  cover. 

The  consul  at  Cadiz  says : 


The  farm  laborers  of  Andalusia,  fed  by  their  em- 
ployers, are  allowed  dally  three  pounds  of  bread, 
some  oil,  and  a  little  vinegar.  A  portion  of  the 
bread  is  set  aside,  with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  to  form 
the  two  meals  of  the  ganpacho  served  to  the  farm 
hands.  It  consists  of  bread  soaked  In  water,  to  which 
the  oil  and  vinegar  are  added.  It  is  served  hot  in 
winter  and  cold  in  summer.  Any  additions,  gener- 
ally of  vegetables,  are  Lsupplied  by  the  laborer  at  hia 
own  cost.  This  cheap  ration  is  generally  adopted  by 
the  working  classes  that  pay  their  own  board. 

The  consul  at  Malaga  says : 

.  .  .  The  laborer  in  the  south  of  Spain  is  the 
most  frugal  of  beings.  He  rarely  gr  never  eats  meat. 
Indei;d,  it  wouldbe  impossible  for  bim  to  do  so  and 
live  on  his  earnings,  as  meat  ie  extremely  dear;  com- 
mon fresh  meat  being  worth  twenty  cents  and  beef- 
steak thirty  cents  per  pound.  The  laborer  here  gen- 
erally subsists  on  tish,  rice,  beans  and  other  veg- 
etables. .  .  . 


OHAPTEE  YIII. 
The  Chinese  Question. 


The  Democratic  Becord  for  nearly  Forty  Years,  showing  the  Friendship  of  Democratic 
Leaders  for  the  Cheap  Labor  of  the  Asiatic  Coolie.  —  2'he  falsity  of  their  charges  against 
General  Harrison. 


PART  I. 

Eoopmanschap  Servile -Labor  Contracts 
—The  Morey  Letter  — The  Early  His- 
tory in  California  of  Democratic  Love 
for  the  Chinese  Coolie  Laborer. 

Of  late  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  have  it  appear  that 
theirs  is  the  party  that  favors  the  free  labor- 
er, and  in  his  interest  is  opposed  to  coolie 
labor.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  Democratic 
statements  are  notoriously  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence. It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  that 
certain  Democrats  of  the  South  made  con- 
tracts through  Koopmanschap  &  Co.  for 
Chinese  labor.  Hundreds  of  Chinese  coolies 
were  imported  for  them,  and,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  ran  away,  and  they  could 
not  hold  them  to  their  servile-labor  con- 
tracts, the  Southern  States  would  to-day  be 
overrun  by  the  Mongolian  cheap  laborers, 
and  no  cordon  could  have  kept  them  out 
of  the  Northern  States.  Nor  is  it  long  ago 
since  the  following  base  forgery  was  indorsed 
by  Democratic  leaders  as  true,  although  "its 
stupid  and  brutal  sentiments"  were  de- 
nounced as  a  "  bold  forgery  "  by  the  lamented 
Garfield: 

[Personal  and  Confidential.] 

House  op  Eepkeskntativeb, 
Washinqton,  B.C.,  January  23,  18S0. 

Dear  Sir,  — Yours  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  problem 
came  duly  to  hand. 


I  take  it  that  the  question  of  employees  is  only  a 
question  of  private  and  corporate  economy,  and  in- 
dividual^ or  companies  have  the  right  to  buy  labor 
■where  they  can  get  it  cheapest. 

We  ha^■e  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese  Q-ovemment, 
which  should  be  religiously  kept  until  its  provisions 
are  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the  Q-eneral  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should  be 
abrogated  until  our  great  manufacturing  and  corporate 
interests  are  conserved  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.   G-ARFIELD. 

H.  L.  MoRET,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Mass, 

Democratic  record  in  California  in  1852  — 
Deiuocracy  enforcing  and  encouragring: 
Chinese  labor  contracts  and  opposing:  Chi- 
nese taxation. 

To  understand  the  true  relations  of  De- 
mocracy to  the  Chinese  question  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years  must  be  traversed.  It  was  in 
California  in  1852  that  the  Chinese  problem 
first  obtruded  itself,  and  a  brief  review  of 
its  history  from  that  time  down  will  show 
clearly  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  always 
the  open  friend  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  until 
quite  recently,  when  it  finds  itself  forced  to 
disguise  its  real  love  for  the  Asiatic.  Here 
are  some  "facts  and  figures"  crystallized 
into  history  — for  the  American  workingman 
to  ponder  over,  and  see  who  is  his  friend 
and  wlio  is  his  enemy: 

In  March,  1852,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  California  Legislature  (Democratic)  to 
legalize  contracts  for  labor  made  in  China, 
which  provided  that  such  contracts  should 
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be  good  for  five  years  and  might  be  made 
assignable.  Any  laborer  brougbt  under  con- 
tract who  should  attempt  to  leave  his  master 
could  be  arrested  and  then  compelled  to 
work  out  his  term  of  service.  This  measure, 
known  as  the  Peachy  bill,  passed  the  lower 
House.  It  was  supported  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Peachy,  and  by  Mr.  Koach  and  Mr.  Hager, 
all  distinguished  Democrats. 

Shortly  after  this  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  California  legislature  taxing  Chinamen. 
This  the  Democratic  majority  refused  to  pass. 

Mr.  Hager  also  introduced  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  California  is  nearer  China  than  any  other 
State,  and  a  valuable  commerce  has  been  opened  up  : 

Resolved,  That  a  commission  be  appointed  to  go 
to  China. 

An  amendment  to  substitute  South 
America  was  defeated,  and  the  Hagar  reso- 
lution passed  by  16  to  3. 

In  1852  a  Whig  member  of  the  California 
legislature  offered  a  bill  known  as  the 
miner's  tax,  imposing  a  head-tax  on  all 
aliens  working  mining  claims.  It  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  Democratic  majority.  At 
that  time  there  were  25,000  Chinese  in  the 
State. 

In  1856  Democracy  rebiikes  white  labor  and 
pats  John  Chinaman  on  the  bach. 

In  1856  there  were  30,000  Chinese  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Labor  demanded  their  exclusion. 
The  Democratic  legislature  appointed  a  Dem- 
ocratic committee  of  inquiry,  which  reported 
as  follows : 

"We  say  the  tendency  is  not  toward  corruption. 
We  think  thet  have  done  its  no  harm." 

In  1859  Mr.  Weller,  a  Democratic  governor 
of  California,  declared  that  — 

*'  We  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  this  great  iSation 
{China)  has  been  subjected  to  the  law  0/ nations  " 

The  cause  of  this  rejoicing  was  the  treaty 
with  China,  concluded  a  year  previous  by  Mr. 
Keed,  a  Democratic  minister  to  China,  ratified 
by  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  proclaimed  by 
Buchanan,  a  Democratic  President. 

In  186S  aiid  1869  Democracy  refuses  to  pro- 
tect white  labor,  embraces  the  Celestial 
Embassy,  but  is  blind  to  white  distress. 

In  1862  the  first  Republican  governor  of 
California,  in  his  first  annual  message,  said: 

"Asia,  with  her  immense  population,  is  sending  her 
people  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  prohibition  of 
Chinese  immigration.^* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sears,  a  leading  Republican, 
offered  a  bill  to  protect  white  labor.  A  bill 
was  substituted  to  levy  a  miner's  tax.  This 
measure  a  Democratic  supreme  court  subse- 
quently declared  unconstitutional. 

A  bill  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  Chinese  in  the 
State  was  also  defeated  by  Democratic  votes. 

The  Burlingame  treaty  was  negotiated  dur- 
ing Andrew.Tolinson'sterm,  and  a  Democratic 
governor  of  California  (Haight)  welcomed  the 
embasny  to  our  shores  in  terms  of  extravagant 
eulogy. 

In  1869,  When  labor  in  California  was  dis- 


tressed, there  was  pending  before  the  Demo- 
cratic legislature  of  the  State  a  bill  granting 
a  large  body  of  tide  lands  to  a  railroad  eov- 
poration.  To  this  an  amendment  was  offered 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  Chinese  by  the 
beneficiary.  Of  the  forty-two  votes  recorded 
against  that  amendment  thirty-two  were  cast 
by  Democrats.  - 


PART  II. 

In  Congress  —  Eepublican  anti  -  Coolie 
Legislation  of  1861, 1867,  1868,  and 
1 8  7  0 — Democratic  Obstruction  in  1 8  7 1 
•  — Subsequent  Republican  Leg:islation 
—  President  Grant's  Anti-Coolie  Mes- 
sage—Democracy Deaf  to  an  Anti-Coolie 
Appeal. 

In  1861  (December)  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Elliott, 
of  Massachusetts  (Eepublican),  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  coolies,  Mr.  A.  A.  Sargent 
(Republican)  speaking  at  length  against 
Chinese  immigration.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses  (Republican),  and  was  approved  by 
President  Lincoln  February  15,  1862. 

On  January  16,  1867,  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  (Republican)  secured  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  asking  other  nations  to  join  us 
in  attempts  to  suppress  the  coolie  traffic,  and 
in  May,  1868,  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Elliott  act  to 
all  Oriental  nations. 

In  1870  Mr.  Henry  "Wilson  (Republican), 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  coolie  labor. 

In  July,  1870,  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada^ 
(Republican),  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolu-  ''• 
tion  calling  for  further  information  on  the 
coolie  traffic. 

In  the  House,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Sargent 
offered  a  bill  aimed  at  contracts  for  servile 
labor.  j 

In  1871,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Coglan  {Repub- 
lican) offered  a  bill  prohibiting  t!ie  migration 
and  employment  of  coolies,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  action  of  Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky, 
then  a  Democratic  member  of  the  House. 

Kepublican  Ijeg:islation  from  1873  to  1876  — 
rresident  Grant*s  Message  on  the  Coolie 
Traffic. 

In  December,  1873,  Representative  Page  of 
Cahfornia  (Republican)  offered  a  bill  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  and 
prostitutes,  which  bill  passed  a  Republican 
Tloiise  and  Senate,  and  became  a  law  March 
•i,  1875. 

In  1874,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Page  offered  a 
resolution  of  inquiry,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  subject.  In  that  paper 
(December  7,  1874)  President  Grant  urged 
the  pansKf/e  of  measures  to  siipjn-ess  the  im- 
portation of  coolies.    He  said: 

I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  generally  con- 
ceded fact,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  Chinese 
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immigrants  ...  do  not  come  voluntarily,  .  .  .  but 
come  under  contracts  with  head-men  who  own  them 
almost  absolutely.  In  a  worse  form  does  this  apply  to 
Chinese  women.  .  .  ,  If  this  evil  practice  can  be 
legislated  against,  it  will  be  my  pteaaure  as  well  as 
duty  to  enforce  any  regulations  to  secure  so  desirable 
an  end. 

lu  the  following  year  President  Grant 
again  referred  to  the  subject. 

On  January  16, 1874,  Representative  Page, 
of  California,  offered  a  joint  resolution  ahro- 
rjating  the  Burlingame  treaty. 

January  13,  1874,  Senator  Sargent  offered 
a  bill  excluding  the  Chinese  from  naturaliza- 
tion ;  and  in  April,  1876,  offered  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  modification  of  the  treaty  with 
China.  In  1878,  through  the  exertions  of 
Senator  Sargent,  aided  by  others  of  the  Paci- 
fic coast  delegations  in  Congress,  a  resolution 
was  passed  calling  upon  the  Executive  to  open 
negotiations  at  once  for  such  modifications  of 
the  Burlingame  treaty  as  would  exclude 
Chinese  immigrants. 

Mr.  Sargent  offered  bills  in  1876  to  check 
Chinese  immigration;  Mr.  Page  also,  in 
1874,  to  protect  persons  against  forcible  re- 
straint and  involuntary  servitude.  He  also 
offered  bills  in  1878  forbidding  the  carrying 
of  Chinese  passengers  on  vessels  paid  for  car- 
rying the  United  States  mails  ;  also  levying  a 
per  capita  tax  on  each  passenger  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  be  prohibitory. 

Representative  Davis,  of  California  (Re- 
publican), in  1878,  offered  a  bill  restricting 
the  Chinese  immigrant  traffic,  by  not  allowing 
more  than  ten  persons  on  any  one  vessel. 

On  July  6,  1876,  Senator  Sargent  offered  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  modification  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty,  and  Senator  Morton  of  Indiana  (Re- 
publican) offered  a  substitute  providing  for 
sending  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  adopted. 

A  Democratic  Congfrees  deaf  to  a  legislative 
appeal  I 

The  first  memorial  to  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia was  a  resolution  of  its  legislature  sent 
in  May,  1879,  asking  that  the  State  be  granted 
the  right  to  tax  Chinese  immigrants.  Congress 
was  strongly  Democratic,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  whatever. 


PART   III. 


In  National  Politics  in  1876  — Republi- 
can Declaration  against  tlie  importa- 
tion of  Mongolians  —  The  Democracy 
Forced  to  Follow  —  Kepublican  Investi- 
gation. 

June  15,  1876,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ators Jones  of  Nevada,  Sargent  of  California, 
Representative  Page,  and  other  influential 
Pacific  Coast  Republicans,  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  adopted 
as  a  plank  in  the  National  Bepublican  plat- 
/orm  the  following: 


"Itis  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  fully 
to  investigate  the  effect  cf  the  immigration 
and  importation  of  Mongolians  on  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  the  country." 

This  was  the  first  declaration  ever  made  on 
the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  in  a 
national  platform  of  either  of  the  two  great 
political  parties. 

Subsequently,  when  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1876  met,  it  adopted 
(June  28)  the  following  plank,  which  was  at 
the  time  thoroughly  understood  as  a  mere 
demagogical  bid  for  votes —  "seeing  the  Re- 
publican hand,  and  going  one  better,  so  to 
speak:" 

"  Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omis- 
sions of  a  Republican  Congress  and  the 
errors  of  our  treaties  and  our  diplomacy, 
which  .  .  .  have  exposed  our  brethren  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  incursions  of  a  race 
not  sprung  from  the  same  great  parent  stock, 
and,  in  fact,  now  by  law  denied  citizenship 
through  naturalization  as  being  neither 
accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a  progressive 
civilization  nor  exercised  in  liberty  under 
equal  laws.  We  denounce  the  policy  which 
thus  ,.  .  .  tolerates  a  revival  of  the  coolie 
trade  in  Mongolian  women  imported  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and  Mongolian  men  held  to 
perform  servile-labor  contracts,  and  demand 
such  modification  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  empire  or  such  legislation  within 
constitutional  limitations  as  shall  prevent 
further  importation  or  immigration  of  the 
Mongolian  race." 

The  brazen  effrontery  of  Democratic  asser- 
tion was  never  more  palpable  than  in  this 
plank.  Prom  1852  down  to  1876,  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  as  the  above  record  shows, 
the  Republican  party  had  done  all  that  had 
been  done,  both  in  State  and  National  Legisla- 
tion, to  abate  the  Chinese  evil,  while  the 
Democratic  party  had,  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  California,  favored  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  in  Congress  had  treated  the 
memorial  of  a  California  Legislature  praying 
relief  from  the  Chinese  curse  with  the  con- 
tempt of  tabling  it. 

A  Republican  Committee  of  Investigation. 

But  the  Republican  party  was  acting  upon 
principle.  It  wanted,  first,  an  investigation 
of  the  facts;  and,  second,  action  upon  the 
facts  thus  brought  out.  That  plank  in  its 
platform  had  been  adopted  by  a  convention 
vote  of  532  to  215  —  more  than  two  to  one — 
on  June  15,  1876.  The  Republican  party  in 
Congress  immediately  responded,  and  a  joint 
special  committee  to  investigate  Chinese 
immigration,  consisting  of  three  Senators 
and  three  Representatives,  was  immediately 
formed,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  investigate.  How  thoroughly  and 
well  it  performed  its  labors  the  able  and 
voluminous  report  (Sen.  Rep.  689,  second 
session,  Forty-fourth  Congress)  presented  to 
the  Senate  February,  1877,  by  Senator  Sar- 
gent, can  tell. 
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PART  IV. 

The  "Fifteen-Passenger  Act"  — Presi- 
dential Veto  —  Tlie  Second  National 
Sepnblican  Declaration  —  Democracy 
again  Follows— Tlie  Treaty  Commis- 
sion and  Treaty. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Sargent  in  the  Senate  and 
Mr.  Page  in  the  House  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  owner 
or  master  of  any  vessel  from,  landing  in  the 
United  States  more  than  fifteen  Chinese  pas- 
sengers on  one  voyage.  This  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Hayes  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress had  no  authority  to  abrogate  at  will 
a  treaty  entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation ; 
that  the  proposed  law  would  contravene  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  "  by 
whose  reciprocal  engagements  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  governments,  respec- 
tively visiting  or  residing  in  the  country  of 
the  other,  are  secured  the  same  privileges, 
immunities,  or  exemptions  there  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nations ; "  that  the  denunciation  of  one  part 
of  the  treaty  necessarily  liberates  the  other 
party  from  the  whole  treaty;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
treaty  protection  of  the  Chinese  already  in 
this  country  would  expose  our  citizens  in 
China,  merchants,  missionaries,  and  visitors, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  people  of  China, 
with  no  treaty  obligations  to  afford  them  any 
protection  whatever  to  person  or  property. 

The  Second  National  Republican  Convention 
declaration  —  The  Fecksnifflan  Democracy 
again  boldly  follow, 

Jime  5,  1880,  the  Eepublicau  National 
Convention  —  now  thoroughly  enlightened 
by  the  investigation  which  its  convention  of 
1876  had  demanded,  and  the  views  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  thereon — adopted 
the  following  plank  in  its  platform : 

Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and 
intercourse  helween  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  treaty-making  power,  the  Republican  Partyy 
regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese 
as  a  matter  of  grave  concernment  under  the  exercise 
of  both  of  these  powers,  would  limit  and  restrict  that 
immigration  by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  humane, 
and  reasonable  laws  and  treaties  as  will  produce  that 
result. 

The  Eepublicans  of  the  nation  therein 
declared  for  the  enactment  of  treaties  and 
laws  to  "limit  and  restrict"  Chinese  immi- 
gration—  but  they  must  be  "just,  humane, 
and  reasonable." 

Thereupon  —  after  waiting  as  usual  to  ' '  see 
how  the  cat  jumped  "  —  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1880  subsequently 
(June  23)  adopted  the  following  plank: 

Amendment  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  No  more 
Chinese  immigration,  except  for  travel,  education, 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  tbereia  carefully  guarded. 


The  Republican  Treaty  Commission  and  the 
treaty  with  China  making  eiTective  legisla- 
tion possible. 

With  the  Eepublicans,  promise  and  per- 
formance are  never  far  apart.  In  1880, 
therefore,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by 
Congress  authorizing  such  action,  and  Presi- 
dent Hayes  appointed  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan,  John 
F,  Swift  of  California,  and  William  H.  Tres- 
cott  of  South  Carolina  (all  Eepublicans), 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
China  in  modification  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty ;  and  Nov.  5, 1880,  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their  residence  there- 
in, affects  or  threatens  to  aifect  the  interests  of  that 
country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  said 
country,  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof, 
the  government  of  China  agrees  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend 
such  coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit it.  The  limitation  or  suspension  shall  be  reason- 
able, and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese  who  may  go  to 
the  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being 
included  in  the  limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  re- 
gard to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character 
only  as  is  necessray  to  enforce  the  regulation,  limita- 
tion, or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  personal  maltreatment  or 
abuse. 

Art.  n.  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to 
the  United  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or 
from  curiosity,  together  with  their  body  and  household 
servants,  and  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  and  exemptions 
which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation. 

Art.  III.  It  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any 
other  class,  now  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
residing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  meet 
with  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  exert  all 
its  power  to  devise  measures  for  their  protection  and 
to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  treaty. 

Art.  IV.  The  high  contracting  powers  having 
agreed  upon  the  foregoing  articles,  whenever  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  legis- 
lative measures  in  accordance  therewith,  such  meas- 
ures will  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
China.  If  the  measures  as  enacted  are  found  to  work 
hardships  upon  the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
who  will  consider  the  subject  with  him,  and  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  may  also  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  tbe  United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  and 
consider  the  subject  with  him,  to  the  end  that  mutual 
and  unquaUiied  benefit  may  result. 

This  was  duly  ratified  by  both  powers,  to- 
gether with  another  treaty  which  prohibited 
the  opium  traflic  between  the  two  countries, 
regulated  the  tonnage  dues  and  duties  for 
imports  on  the  basis  of  similar  dues  or  duties 
imposed  on  the  vessels  and  goods  of  otlier 
nations,  and  provided  that  controversies 
arising  in  China  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Chinese  subjects  should 
be  tried  by  the  proper  official  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  defendant. 
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PART  V. 

Chinese-Exclusion  Legislation  of  1882  — 
Tlie  Twenty-Tear  Bill  Passes  both 
Houses  —  President  Arthur's  Veto  — 
The  Ten-Tear  Bill  Passes  and  is  Ap- 
proved. 

March  9,  1882,  the  Senate,  after  amending 
it,  passed  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller 
(Republican),  of  California,  and  reported  by 
a  Republican  committee,  suspending  for 
twenty  years  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  the  United  States,  construing  the  words 
"Chinese  laborers"  to  mean  "both  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers,"  and  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  Chinese  to  citizenship.  The 
unanswerable  speeches  of  Senator  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  and  Miller,  of  California,  secured 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  Mr.  Page  managed  the  bill 
through  a  long  debate  to  success,  the  main 
opposition  springing  from  a  repugnance  to 
the  twenty-year  term  of  exclusion,  when  ten 
years,  in  the  X)pinion  of  many  Republicans, 
was  within  the  definition  of  a  "  just,  humane, 
and  reasonable  law."  The  Democrats,  learn- 
ing that  the  President  thought  twenty  years 
an  "  unreasonable  "  term  for  an  experimental 
law  of  this  character,  voted  strongly  for  it 
In  both  Houses.  They  thus  voted  to  pass  a 
bill  likely  to  be  vetoed,  in  the  hope  that 
political  capital  for  their  party  might  he 
made  out  of  the  probable  veto,  but  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  any  otl^er  bill  could 
be  put  through  at  this  session,  and  that  is 
why  they  voted  almost  solidly  in  both  houses 
against  inserting  "  ten  "  years  for  "  twenty," 
and  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Main  Provisions  of  the  Bill  as  Passed. 

The  preamble  and  first  section  of  this  bill 
as  it  Was  passed  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this 
country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities 
within  the  territory  thereof :  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembted.  That  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  next  after  the 
passage  of  tills  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  sus- 
pended; and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or,  having  so 
come  after  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days,  to  remain 
■within  the  United  States, 

Sections  16  and  17  were  as  follows: 
Sec.  16.   That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship; 
and  all  laws  in  conflict  with    this    act    are   hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  words  "  Chinese  laborers,"  wher- 
ever usedr  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed 
in  mining. 

The  other  sections  relate  to  the  proper  ex- 
ecution of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section, 
and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion, one  section  pi-oviding  for  the  registra- 
tion of  such  Chinese  as  are  entitled  to  enter, 
or  remain  in  the  United  States,  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 


The  President's  veto— His  principal  objection 
the  twenty-year  clause. 

The  bill,  which  passed  the  House  March 
1?,,  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur,  as  an- 
ticipated. His  principal  objection  to  the 
bill  was  as  follows  : 

The  examination  which  I  have  made  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  declarations  which  its  negotiators  have  left 
on  record  of  the  meaning  of  its  language,  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  neither  contracting  party,  in 
concluding  the  treaty  of  1880,  contemplated  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty 
years,  which  is  nearly  a  generation,  or  thought  that 
such  a  period  would  he  a  reasonable  suspension  or 
limitation,  or  intended  to  change  the  provisions  of  the 
Burlingame  treaty  to  that  extent.  I  regard  this  pro- 
vision of  the  act  as  a  breach  of  our  national  faith;  and 
being  unable  to  bring  myself  in  harmony  with  the 
views  ot  Congress  on  this  vital  point,  the  honor  of  the 
country  constrains  me  to  return  the  act  with  this 
objection  to  its  passage. 

Kepublican  ten-years'  Chinese  exclusion  hiU 
passes  both  Houses  and  signed  by  a  Kepub- 
lican President. 

Mr.  Page  immediately  introduced  another 
hill  in  the  House  to  obviate  the  objectiojis 
of  the  President  and  other  Republicans,  and 
it  was  reported  back  by  him  at  once  favor- 
ably by  the  Rupublican  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  On  April  17  he  moved 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  The 
Democrats  at  fii;st  talked  of  voting  it  down, 
if  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the  onus  of  no  anti- 
Chinese  legislation  upon  the  Republicans; 
but  they  soon  perceived  that  the  people 
would  not  swallow  any  whale  of  that  size, 
and  that  Democratic  chicanery  had  again 

fotten  itself  into  a  trap  of  its  own  making, 
o  they  concluded  to  vote  almost  soUdly  for 
it,  and  accordingly  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  — 
the  Republican  vote  being  nearly  two  to  one 
for  this  bill,  while  upon  the  other  it  was 
equally  divided.  The  Senate  subsequently 
amended  and  passed  the  bill.  The  aruend- 
ments  were  concurred  In,  in  the  House,  May 
2d,  without  division,  and  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  at  once. 

Chief  provisions    of   this   Kepublican    anti- 
Coolie    importation    act. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  Republican 
anti-coolie  act  are  as  follows : 

An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relat- 
ing to  Chinese. 

W/i/^reaSim  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this 
country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities 
within  the  territory  thereof:  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepre' 
sentatires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembleil ,  That  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended;  and 
during  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Cliinese  laborer  to  come,  or,  having  so  come  after  the 
expiration  of  said  ninety  days,  to  remain  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  identify- 
ing Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  united  States 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come  Into  the  same 
before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the 
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paesage  of  this  act,  and  in  order  to  furnieh  them  with 
tiie  proper  evidence  of  their  right  to  go  from  and  come 
to  the  United  States  of  their  free  will  and  accord,  as 
provided  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  dated  November  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  districts 
from  which  any  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  depart 
from  the  United  States  shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
go  on  board  each  vessel  having  on  board  any  such 
CGtiinese  laborer,  and  cleared  or  about  to  sail  from  bis 
district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on  such  vessel  make  a 
Hat  of  all  such  Chinese  laborers,  which  shall  be  entered 
in  registry-books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
shall  be  stated  the  name,  age,  occupation,  last  place 
of  residence,  physical  marks  or  i)eculiarities,  and  all 
facts  necessary  for  the  identification  of  each  of  such 
Chinese  laborers,  which  books  shall  be  safely  kept  in 
the  custom-honse ;  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so 
departing  from  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to, 
and  shall  receive,  free  of  any  charge  or  cost,  upon 
application  therefor,  froni  the  collector  or  his  deputy, 
at  the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  collector  or  his  deputy,  and  attested  by  his  seal  of 
office  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe,  which  certificate  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  last  place  of  resi- 
dence, personal  description,  and  facts  of  identification 
of  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  certificate  is 
iflsned,  corresponding  with  the  said  list  and  registry 
in  all  particulars.  In  case  any  Chinese  laborer  after 
having  received  such  certificate  shall  leave  such  vessel 
before  her  departure,  he  shall  deliver  his  certificate  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  if  such  Chinese  laborer 
shall  fail  to  return  to  such  vessel  before  her  departure 
from  port  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
master  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  cancellation. 
The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the 
Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  same  is  issued  to  return 
to  and  re-enter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and 
delivering  the  same  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to 
re-enter;  and  upon  delivery  of  such  certificate  by  such 
Chinese  laborer  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time 
of  re-entry  in  the  United  States,  said  collector  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  custom-house  and 
duly  cancelled. 

8bc.  5.  That  any  Chinese  laborer  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion four  of  this  act  being  in  the  United  States,  and 
desiring  to  depart  from  the  United  States  by  land, 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive,  free  of 
charge  or  cost,  a  certifiteate  of  identification  similar  to 
that  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act  to  be  issued 
to  ench  Chinese  laborers  as  may  desire  to  leave  the 
United  States  by  waier;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
dnty_  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  next 
adjoining  the  foreign  country  to  which  said  Chinese 
laborer  desires  to  go  to  issue  such  certificate,  free  of 
charge  or  cost,  upon  application  by  such  Chinese 
laborer,  and  to  enter  the  same  upon  registry-books  to 
be  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose,  as  provided  for  in 
section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
articles  one  and  two  of  the  treaty  in  this  act  before 
mentioned,  every  Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer, 
who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  and. this  act  to 
come  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  about 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  identified  as  so 
entitled  by  the  Chinese  government  in  each  case,  such 
identity  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  issued  under 
the  authority  of  said  government,  which  certificate 
shall  be  in  the  English  language  or  (if  not  in  the  Eng- 
lish language)  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, stating  such  right  to  come  and  which  certificate 
shall  state  the  name,  title,  or  official  rank,  if  any,  the 
age,  blight,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and 
present  occupation  or  profession,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence in  China  of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is 
issued  and  that  such  person  is  entitled  conformably  to 
the  treaty  in  this  act  mentioned  to  come  within  the 
United  States.  Such  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  pro- 
duced  to  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deputy,  of  the 
port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at  which  the 
person  named  therein  shall  arrive. 

Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of 
tbe  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship; 
and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


Sko.  15.  That  the  words  **  Chinese  laborers," 
wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  raining. 

Approved  May  6,  1882. 

A  Democratic  Supreme  Court  Justice's  par- 
tiality for  the  Chines^. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  the  approval 
of  this  law  that  the  San  Francisco  Post 
charged  that  United  States  Supreme  Justice 
Field  (Democrat)  found  it  "convenient  to 
come  out  here  on  circuit  duty  purposely  to 
*  interpret'  the  Chinese  restriction  law;" 
that  there  is  ^^not  one  instance  in  which, 
when  a  case  concerning  the  Chinese  has  been 
before  him,  Field  has  not  shown  a  marked 
partiality  for  the  Chinese;^'  and  that  the 
exclusion  law  will  be  repealed  in  less  than 
five  years,  "when  we  have  a  Democratic' 
majority  in  Congress  and  Field  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair."  It  also  asked  and  challenged 
a  square  answer  to  this  significant  question; 
If  there  are  not  more  prominent  Democratic  poli- 
ticians  who  employ  and  patronize  Chinese  than  there 
are  Republicans  who  do  the  same,  and  if  there  are  not 
several  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  who  have 
for  years  been  employers  of  Chinese,  to  the  exclusion 
of  white  labor,  at  even  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Text  of  the  supplementary  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1884  — "Votes  in  Senate  and  House 
on  its  passage  —  Approved  by  President 
Arthur. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1884,  the  House  bill 
(H.  R.  1798)  which  had  previously  been 
agreed  on  by  the  Pacific  Coast  delegations 
in  botli  Houses,  and  had  come  up  in  the 
House  for  consideration,  was  passed  by  184 
yeas  to  13  nays.     It  is  in  these  words : 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  execute 
certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  ap- 
proved May  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
Be  it  enactedy  etc.^  That  section  one  of  the  Act  en- 
titled '*  An  Act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations 
relating  to  Chinese,"  approved  May  sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

'*  Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this 
country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities 
within  the  territory  thereof:  therefore, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  and  until  the  expirationof  ten  years  next  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended, 
and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  or  having  so  come  to  remain  within  the  United 
States." 

Section  two  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

*'Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall 
knowingly  bring  within  the  United  States  on  such  ves- 
sel, and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed, 
any  Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con-, 
viction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  riiayalso  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year." 

Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

*'  Sec.  .3.  That  the  two  foregoing  sections  shall  not 
apply  to  Chinese  laborers  who  wure  in  the  United 
States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come  into  the 
same  before  the  expiration  of  nicety  days  after  tb© 
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passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  nor 
shall  eaid  sections  apply  to  Chinese  laborers,  who  shall 
produce  to  such  master  before  going  on  board  such 
vessel,  and  shall  produce  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
in  the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive, 
the  evidence  hereinafter  in  this  act  required  of  hia  being 
one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section  mentioned;  nor 
shall  the  two  foregoing  sections  apply  to  the  case  of 
any  master  whose  vessel,  being  bound  to  a  port  not 
within  the  United  States,  shall  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  being  in 
distress  or  in  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at  any 
port  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign 
port  or  place:  Provided^  That  all  Chinese  laborers 
brought  on  said  vessel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  must  depart 
with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port." 

Section  four  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  ^to 
read  as  follows  ; 

"  Skc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  identify- 
ing Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States 
on  the  seventeedth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  or  shall  have  come  into  the  same 
before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory, 
and  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  the  proper  evidence 
of  their  right  to  go  from  and  come  to  the  United 
States  as  provided  by  the  said  act  and  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  dated  November 
seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  any  such 
Chinese  laborer  shall  depart  from  the  United  States 
shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  go  on  board  each  vessel 
having  on  board  any  such  Chinese  laborer,  and  cleared 
or  about  to  sail  from  his  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and 
on  such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  laborers, 
which  shall  be  entered  in  registry -books,  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  individ- 
ual, family,  and  tribal  name  in  full,  the  age,  occupa- 
tion, when  and  where  followed,  last  place  of  residence, 
physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  necessary 
for  the  identification  of  each  of  such  Chinese  laborers, 
which  books  shall  be  safely  kept  in  the  custom  house ; 
and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  departing  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive, 
free  of  any  charge  or  cost,  upon  application  therefor, 
from  the  collector  or  his  deputy,  in  the  name  of  said 
collector  and  attested  by  said  collector's  seal  of  oflD.ce, 
at  the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  collector  or  his  deputy  and  attested  by  his  seal  of 
office,  in  such  form  as  the  Hecretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe,  which  certificate  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  individual,  family,  and  tribal  name  in  full, 
age,  occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  of  the 
Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued, 
corresponding  with  the  said  list  and  registry  in  all 
particulars.  In  case  any  Chinese  laborer,  after  having 
received  such  certificate,  shall  leave  Such  vessel  before 
her  departure,  he  shall  deliver  his  certificate  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel;  and  if  such  Chinese  laborer  shall 
fail  to  return  to  such  vessel  before  her  departure  from 
port,  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the  master 
to  the  collector  of  customs  for  cancellation.  The  cer- 
tificate herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  Chinese 
laborer  to  whom  the  same  is  issued  to  return  to  and 
re-enter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  deliver- 
ing the  same  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district 
at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to  re-enter, 
and  said  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence  per- 
missible to  establish  his  right  of  re-entry;  and  iipon 
delivering  of  such  certificate  by  such  Chinese  laborer 
to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  of  re-entry  in 
the  United  States,  said  collector  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  filed  in  the  custom  house  and  duly  cancelled." 

Section  six  of  said  act  is  hereby  Amended  so  as  to 
rend  as  follows : 

*'  Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  every  Chinese  person,  other 
than  a  laborer,  who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  or 
this  act  to  come  within  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  be  about  to  come  to  the  United  States,  shall  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  and  be  identified  as  so  entitled 
by  the  Cninese  Government,  or  of  such  other  foreign 
government  of  which  at  the  time  such  Chinese  person 
shall  be  a  subject,  in  each  case  to  be  evidenced  by  a 
certificate  issued  by  such  Government,  which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  in  the  English  language,  and  shall  show 
such  permission,  with  the  name  of  the  permitted 
person  in  his  or'her  proper  signature,  and  which  cer- 


tificate shall  state  the  individual,  family,  and  tribal 
name  In  full,  title  or  ofilcial  rank,  if  any,  the  age, 
height,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and 
present  occupation  or  profession,  when  and  where  and 
how  long  pursued,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person 
to  whom  tne  certificate  is  issued,  and  that  such  person 
is  entitled  by  this  act  to  come  within  the  United  States. 
If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  be  a 
merchant,  said  certificate  shall,  in  addition  to  above 
requirements,  state  the  nature,  character,  and  es- 
timated value  of  the  business  carried  on  by  him  prior 
to  and  at  the  time  of  his  application  as  aforesaid: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  nor  in  said  treaty 
shall  be  construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  merchant,*  hucksters,  peddlers,  or  those  en- 
gaged in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell 
or  other  fish  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  If 
the  certificate  be  sought  for  the  purposes  of  travel  for 
curiosity,  it  shall  also  state  whether  the  applicant  in- 
tends to  p^s  through  or  travel  within  the  United 
States,  together  with  his  financial  standing  in  the 
country  from  which  such  certificate  is  desired.  The 
certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  the  identity 
of    the  person    named    therein,    shall,   before    such 

Eerson  goes  on  board  any  vessel  to  proceed  to  the 
nited  States,  be  vised  by  the  indorsement  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
foreign  country  from  which  said  certificates  issues,  or 
of  the  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  port  or  place  from  which  the  person  named  in  the 
certificate  is  about  to  depart;  and  such  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative or  consular  representative  whose  indorse, 
ment  is  so  required  is  hereby  empowered,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  before  indorsing  such  certificate  as  afore- 
said, to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  set 
forth  in  said  certificate,  and  if  he  shall  find  upon  ex- 
amination that  said  or  any  of  the  statements  therein 
contained  are  untrue  it  shall  be  hisdutyto  refuse  to  in- 
dorse the  same.  Such  certificate  vised  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  priraafacie  evidence  of  the  facts  eetforth  there- 
in, and  shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at  which 
the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive,  and  afterward 
produced  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States  whenever  lawfully  demanded,  and  shall  be  the 
sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  person  so 
producing  the  same  to  establish  a  right  of  entry  into 
the  United  States;  but  said  certificate  maybe  contro- 
verted and  the  facts  therein  stated  disproved  by  the 
United  States  authorities."  ^ 

Section  <;ight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  bo  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

'*8ec.  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in 
the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  shall, 
at  the  same  time  be  delivers  a  manifest  of  the  cargo, 
and  if  there  be  no  cargo,  then  at  the  time  of  making  a 
report  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to  law,  in 
addition  to  the  other  matter  required  to  be  reported, 
and  before  landing,  or  permitting  to  land,  any  Chinese 
passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  have 
arrived,  a  separate  list  of  all  Chinese  passengers 
taken  on  board  his  vessel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
and  all  such  passengers  on  board  the  vessel  at  that 
time.  '  Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  euch  passen- 
gers (and  if  accredited  oflficers  of  the  Chinese  or  of 
any  other  foreign  government,  travelling  on  the  busi- 
ness of  that  government,  or  their  servants,  with  a  note 
of  such  facts),  and  the  names  and  other  particulars  as 
shown  by  their  respective  certificates;  and  such  list 
shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  master  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of  the  cargo. 
Any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  of  any  such  master  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  incur 
the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  proviiled  for 
a  refusal  or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of 
the  cargo." 

Section  ten  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall 
knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any 
district  of  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel 
may  enter  or  in  which  she  may  be  found." 

Section  eleven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  11.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
bring  into  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
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States  by  land,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  same,  or 
aid  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  United  States  from  any 
vessel,  of  any  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
Imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year." 

Section  twelve  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  without 
producing  to  the  proper  oflBcer  of  customs  the  certifi- 
cate in  this  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to 
land  from  a  vessel.  And  any  Chinese  person  found 
unlawfully  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to 
be  removed  therefrom  to  the  country  from  whence  he 
came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  being 
brought  before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  found  to  be  one 
not  lawfully- entitled  to  be  or  to  remain  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought 
or  aided  in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  investiga- 
tion and  removal ;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
Invested  with  the  same  authority  as  a  marshal  or 
United  States  marshal  in  reference  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amend- 
atory, as  a  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  like  compensation,  to 
be  audited  and  paid  by  the  same  officers.  And  the 
United  States  shall  pay  all  costs  and  charges  for  the 
maintenance  and  return  of  any  Chinese  person  having 
the  certificate  prescribed  by  law.  as  entitling  such 
Chinese  person  to  come  into  the  United  States,  who 
may  not  have  been  permitted  to  land  from  any  vessel 
by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Section  thirteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  13.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  diplo- 
matic and  other  officers  of  the  Chinese  or  other  Gov- 
ernments travelling  upon  the  business  of  that  Govern- 
men-t,  whose  credentials  shall  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  certificate  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  shall  ex- 
empt them  and  their  body  and  household  servants 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  other  Chinese 
persons." 

Section  fifteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

*'  Sec.  15.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  all  subjects  of  China,  and  Chinese,  whether 
subjects  of  China  or  any  other  foreign  power;  and  the 
words  '  Chinese  laborers,'  wherever  used  in  this  act, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining. 

**Sec.  16.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  of  which  this  act  is 
amendatory,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  other- 
wise herein  provided  for,  shall  be  deemed  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprison, 
ment. 

"  Sec.  27.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  effect  any  prosecution  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, criminal  or  civil,  begun  under  the  act  of 
which  this  is  amendatory;  but  such  prosecution  or 
other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  shall  proceed  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed." 

Following  is  the  detailed  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill: 

Teas  —  Messrs.  Aiken,  Alexander,  Atkinson,  JSag- 
ley,  Barkfidale,  Bayne,  Beach,  BUinchard,  Bland, 
Boyle,  Braiaerd,  Breckinridge,  W.W.  Brown,  Brumm, 
Buchanan,  Buckner,  Budd,  Burnea,  A.  J.  Galdwell, 
J.  M.  Campbell,  A.  I).  Candler,  Garleton,  Oaasidy, 
Glardyt  Clay,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins,  Connolly,  Con- 
verse, J.  C.  Cook,  Cosgrove,  S.  S.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B. 
Culberson^  CuUen,  Cutcheon,  Dargan,  G.  R.  Davis, 
Deuaier,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dockery,  Dowd,  Dunham, 
Ihinn,  Eaton,  Mlliott,  Ellwood,  Ermentrout,  J.  JI. 
Evi7i8,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Finerty,  Follett,  Foran,  For- 
ney, Fyan,  Garrison,  George,  F.  Oibson,  Glascock, 
Goff,  Graves,'  Green,  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Balsell, 
N.  J.  Hammond,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  W.  H.  Hatch, 
D.  B.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Herbert,  G.  W. 
Hewitt,  W,  I>,  Hill,  Hiscock,  Holman,  Holmes,  Hop* 


kins,  Horr,  Houk,  Houseman,  Hitrd,  Jeffords,  B.  W. 
Jones,  J.  n.  Jones,  King,  Lacey,  Lamb,  Lanham, 
Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  J.  H.  Leiois,  Lovering,  Lowry, 
McAdoOy  McCoid,  McComas,  McCormick,  McKinley, 
IIcMillin,  Matson,  Mayhury,  J.  F.  Miller,  S.  H.  Miller, 
Millikin,  Mitchell,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Murphy, 
Murray,  Heece,  Nutting,  Gates,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  l>,  R. 
Paige,  Patton,  B.  A.  Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  S.  J.  Peelle, 
Pettibone,  Post,  Pryor,  Pusey,  Randall,  Rankin, 
Reese,  T.  A.  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Rogers, 
W.  F.  Rogers,  Rosecrans,  Rowell,  Scales,  Seney,  Sey- 
mour, Shaw,  Shelley,  O.R.  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner, 
Slocum.,  A.  H,  Smith,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephenson, 

C.  Stewart,  Stockslager,  Strait,  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner, 

D.  H.  Sumner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thockmorton,  Tillman, 
Tully,  H.  G.  Turner,  G.  Turner,  Van  Alstyne,  Vance, 
Van  Eaton,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward,  R.  Warner, 
Weaver,  Wellborn,  Welter,  Wemple,  M.  White,  Whit- 
ing, Wilkins,  T.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  J.  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,  John  Winans,  G.  B. 
Wise,  Wolford,  Worthington,  Yaple  — 184. 

Nats  —Messrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  F.  B.  Brewer,  T.  M. 
Browne,  Everhart,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hitt,  Kean, 
Lyman,  Price,  W.  W.  Rice,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Smalls, 
Spooner— 13. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1884,  this  bill  also  passed 
the  Senate  without  amendment,  by  43  yeas  to 
12  nays,  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  But- 
ler, Call,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis- 
consin, Cockrell,  Coke,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph,  Fair, 
Farley,  Garland,  Groome,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harris, 
Hill,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Logan, 
M anderson,  Maxey,  Miller  of  California,  Miller  of  New 
York,  Morgan,  Palmer,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Plumb,  Pugh, 
Ransom,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Slater,  Vance,  Van  Wyck, 
Vest,  Voorhees — 43. 

Nays—  Messrs.  Aldrich,  ^roto?i,  Dawes, Edmunds, 
Hawley,  Hoar,  Lapham,  McMillan,  Mitchell,  Morrill, 
Piatt,  Wilson— 12. 

It  was  subsequently  approved  by  President 
Arthur. 


PART  VI. 

Anti-Coolie  legislation  of  1884  npset 
by  the  Supreme  Court  —  Further 
Repuhlican  efforts  in  Congress,  and 
Democratic  obstruction. 

The  Act  of'  1882  had  provided  that  the 
return  certificate  of  a  departing  Chinaman 
would  "  entitle  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom 
the  same  is  issued  to  return  to  and  re-enter 
the  United  States  upon  producing  and  deliv- 
ering the  same  to  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer 
shall  seek  to  re-enter."  And  the  Act  of  1884 
had  amended  this  provision  by  adding  the 
words,  "And  said  certificate  shall  be  the 
only  evidence  permissible  to  establish  his 
right  of  re-entry."  But  in  the  case  of  Chew 
Heong  vs.  United  States,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that:  "The  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  6, 
1882,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884, 
prescribing  the  certificate  which  shall  be  pro- 
duced by  a  Chinese  laborer,  as  the  only 
evidence  permissible  to  establish  his  right  of 
re-entry  into  the  United  States,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  Chinese  laborers  who,  residing  In 
this  country  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
November  17,  1880,  departed  by  sea  before 
May  6,  1882,  and  remained  out  of  the  United 
States  until  after  July  5,  1884.''  This  decis- 
ion practically  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
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legislation  of  1884,  and  the  Chinese  continued 
to  pour  into  the  United  States  with  perfect 
facility  under  the  claim  of  "prior  residence." 
In  1885,  on  this  claim,  supported  by  perjury, 
as  many  as  9,049  landed  at  San  Francisco 
alone.  San  Francisco  was  aroused.  Its 
people  without  distinction  of  party  de- 
manded that  the  evil  be  stopped.  Her  lead- 
ing men  met  and  formulated  a  bill  to  meet 
the  emergency,  which,  among  other  things, 
provided  that  Chinese  laborers  who,  having 
been  in  the  United  States,  had  departed 
therefrom  and  remained  absent  from  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
should  be  deemed,  taken,  and  held  to  have 
elected  to  remain  permanently  out  of  the 
United  States  and  to  have  waived  and  aban- 
doned their  right  to  return  thereto;  and 
which  also  provided  that  Chinamen  with  re- 
turn certificates  should  not  enter  the  United 
States  in  greater  number  than  one  China- 
man to  each  fifty  tons  of  the  registered  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel  bringing  them.  This  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Democratic  House, 
Deo.  21,  1885,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  counterpart  of  this 
(Morrow)  bill  was  introduced  iu  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  by  Senator  Fair  of  Nevada, 
March  20,  1886,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Sherman 
reported  the  bill  favorably,  April  29,  1886, 
and  June  1,  1886,  it  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  On  June  3,  1886,  this 
Senate  bill  reached  the  House,  and  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
—  but  was  never  reported  back  to  the  House, 
although  the  House  bill  with  minor  amend- 
ments was  so  reported  —  and  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  died,  March  4,  1887,  without 
passing  either  of  these  bills. 

The  reason  alleged  by  Mr.  Belmont,  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Foreign  Affairs 
committee,  why  the  Democrats  did  not  pro- 
pose to  pass  the  Senate  bill,  was  [see  Goncj. 
Uncord,  Feb.  8,  1887],  that- his  committee 
was  officially  assured  .  .  .  that  the  Chinese 
Government  does  not  desire  to  embarrass  the 
relations  with  this  country  by  a  continuance 
of  the  immigration,  and  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  modify  the  treaty  to  bring  about 
results  much  more  effective  than  can  possibly 
be  brought  about  by  legislation. 

Representative  Morrow  (Republican)  of 
California,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  chairman,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensued. 

Mr.  Morrow.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  the  House  is  to  infer  from  what  he  has  said  re- 
Hpecting  an  agreement  between  this  Government  and 
China  in  regard  to  immigration. 

Mr.  Belmokt.  I  would  be  very  careful  not  to 
overstep  what  I  consider  a  proper  statement.  I  can 
not  assure  the  gentleman  that  negotiations  have  been 
completed,  but  he  must  himself  know  from  observa- 
tion and  from  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  question 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  negotiations 
are  pending  and  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  Morrow.  This  has  been  the  promise  for 
years;  it  has  been  so  ever  since  this  question  has  been 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
will  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks.  He  intimates 
that  tljere  have  been  assurances  and  negotiations  for 


some  time  past  without  performance.  But  undoubt. 
edly  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty  has  been  the  constant  legislation, 
inelfective  legislation,  upon  the  subject,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  legislation  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  which 
must  always  receive  the  veto  of  the  President,  and 
which  have  for  their  principal  result  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Mr.  Morrow.    The  difliculty,  Mr.  Chairman  — 
Mr.  Belmont.     I  do  not  think  I  can  yield  any 
further.    I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

In  1887,  the  condition  of  things  had  in- 
creased in  seriousness.  No  less  than  11,572 
coolies  had  landed  during  that  year  at  San 
Francisco.  The  fiftieth  Congress  met  Dec. 
5, 1887,  and  bills  were  early  introduced  in  both 
Houses  to  absolutely  repeal  all  treaties  with 
China,  touching  immigration,  and  prohibit 
any  further  Chinese  immigration  whatsoever. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Representatives  called  the 
attention  of  President  Cleveland's  Adminis- 
tration to  this  serious  state  of  affairs,  but 
were  again  met  with  assurances  that  a  new 
treaty  was  in  course  of  negotiation  with 
China,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  last  the 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives  in  both  Senate 
and  House  decided  to  adopt  other  means  to 
secure  action.  Accordingly,  March  1,  1888, 
the  Democratic  House  at  last  adopted  a  reso- 
lution that  was  submitted  by  Representative 
MorroWjin  these  words: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House,  if  in  his 
opinion  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests, 
what,  if  any,  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
treaty  stipulations  or  otherwise  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
November  17, 1880,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Empire  of  China,  and  the  laws'of  the  United  States 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof  suspending  such  immi- 
gration. 

On  the  very  same  day  the  Republican  Senate 
adopted  the  following : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  have 
attended  the  regulation  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United  States  under  the  limitations  of 
our  treaties  with  China,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror of  China  containing  a  provision  that  no  Chinese 
laborer  shall  enter  the  United  States. 

On  the  16th  March,  1888,  President  Cleve- 
land transmitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  which,  but  for  the  im- 
portunities of  Republican  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Pacific  Coast,  would 
probably  never  have  been  negotiated  at  all ; 
which,  after  all,  did  not  meet  their  wants, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  amended  by  the 
Republican  Senate,  and  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations for  which  did  not  commence  [see 
Speech  of  Representative  Morrow,  in  House, 
Aug.  20,  1888 1  until  April  11,  1887;  although 
two  months  before  they  had  commenced,  the 
Democratic  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  had  prevented  Con- 
gressional legislation  on  the  subject,  on  the 
pretense  that  such  negotiations  were  then 
"pending,"  and  would  "be  successful." 
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Text  of  the  new  Chinese  Treaty  as  sent 
to  the  Kepublicau  Senate  by  President 
Cleveland. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  articles  of  the 
Chinese  Treaty  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  March  16,  1888: 

Whereas  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  A.D.  1880, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
China  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  limiting,  or  sus- 
pending the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to,  and  their 
residence  in,  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  China,  in  view  of  the 
antagonism  and  much  deprecated  and  serious  diaorders 
to  which  the  presence  of  Chinese  laborers  has  given 
rise  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  St-ates,  desires  to 
prohibit  the  emigration  of  such  laborers  from  China 
to  the  United  States :  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  China  desire  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
hibiting such  emigration,  and  to  strengthen  in  other 
ways  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries :  Now,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  as  his  plenipotentiary ;  and 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  has 
appointed  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  minister  of  the  .third 
rank  of  the  imperial  court,  civil  president  of  the 
board  of  imperial  cavalry  and  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  as  his  plenipotentiary; 
and  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  having  exhibited  their 
respective  full  powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  good 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  the 
coming,  except  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  any  Chinese  laborer  who  hasa  law- 
ful wife,  child  orparentin  the  United  States,  orproperty 
therein  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like  amount 
due  him  and  pending  settlement.  Nevertheless,  every 
such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  IJnited 
States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his  return,  with  the 
collector  of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  he 
departs,  a  full  description  in  writing  of  his  family,  or 
property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  furnished 
by  said  collector  with  such  certificate  of  his  right  to 
return  under  this  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  now  or  hereafter  prescribe,  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  ;  and  should 
the  written  description  aforesaid  be  proved  to  be  false, 
the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  continued  resi- 
dence after  return,  shall  in  each  case  be  forfeited. 
And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leaving  the 
United  States;  but  such  right  of  return  to  the  United 
States  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period,  no4 
to  exceed  one  year,  in  cases  where  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  other  cause  of  disability  beyond  his  control, 
such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner 
to  return  —  which  facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  the 
Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  by  him 
certified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port 
at  which  such  Chinese  subject  shall  land  in  the  United 
States. 

Article  III. 

The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  affect 
the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of  Chinese  subjects,  being 
officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers 
for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers,  of  coming 
to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To  entitle 
such  Chinese  subjects  as  are  above  described  to  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  they  may  produce  a  cer- 
tificate from  their  government  or  the  government 
where  they  last  resided,  vised  by  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
country  or  port  whence  they  depart. 


It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  continue 
to  eujoy  the  privilege  of  transit  across  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to  or 
from  other  countries,  subject  to  such  regulations  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  said  privilege  of  transit  from  being 
abused. 

Article  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  III  of  the  immigration  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China,  signed  at  Peking 
on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  it  is  herebj[  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of 
any  other  class,  either  permanently  or  temporarily  re- 
siding in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  persons  and  property  all  rights  that  are 
given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  excepting  the  right  fo  become 
naturalized  citizens.  And  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  reaffirms  its  obligation,  as  stated  in  said  Ar- 
ticle III,  to  exert  all  its  power  to  secure  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  V. 

Whereas  Chinese  subjects,  being  iu  remote  and  un- 
settled regions  of  the  United  States,  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  injuries  in  their  persons  and  property  at  the 
hands  of  wicked  and  lawless  men,  which  unexpected 
events  the  Chinese  Government  regrets,  and  for  which 
it  has  claimed  an  indemnity  the  legal  obligation  of 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  denies  ; 
and  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  hu- 
manely, considering  these  injuries  and  bearing  iu  mind 
the  firm  and  ancient  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  which  the  high  contracting  parlies 
wish  to  cement,  is  desirous  of  alleviating  the  excep- 
tional and  deplorable  sufferings  and  losses  to  which 
the  aforesaid  Chinese  have  been  subjected  ;  there/fore, 
the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the  question  of 
liability  therefor  (which  as  a  legal  obligation  it  denies), 
agrees  to  pay  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1889, 
the  sum  or  $276,619.75  to  the  Chinese  minister  at  this 
capital,  who  shall  accept  the  same,  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  as  full  indemnity  for  all  losses  and  inju- 
ries sustained  by  Chinese  subjects  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  distribute  the  said  money  among  the  said  suffer- 
ers and  their  relatives. 

Article  VI. 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  ;  and  if,  six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  period  of  twenty  years,  neither  gov- 
ernment shall  formally  have  given  notice  of  its  termi- 
nation to  the  other,  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  an- 
other like  period  of  twenty  years. 


PART   VIII. 


RepresentatiTe  Morrow's  letter  to  the 
Senate  Committee  showing  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  President  Cleveland's  Treaty. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  new  Chinese 
Treaty,  Kepresentative  Morrow,  of  Califor- 
nia, addressed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  luminous  letter,  explain- 
ing that  it  failed  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  as  laid  down  in  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  letter  is  in  these 
words : 

Chinese  Immigration. 

House  op  REPRESENTATiyEs, 
Washinciton,  D.C,  Apr.  10, 1888. 
Sir  :  Assuming  that  the  full  text  of  the  new  treaty 
with  China  has  been  published,  I  venture  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fatally  defective  in  not 
providing  in  positive  terms  against  the  return  of  a 
class  of  Chioese  former  residents  who  are  not  now  in 
the  United  States,  but  who  will  certainly  continue, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  to  assert  the  claim  of  a 
right  to  return,  if  such  a  claim  can  be  made  available 
under  the  new  treaty  as  it  has  been  under  the  present 
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treaty.  To  point  out  distinctly  the  probable  effect  of 
this  omission,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
real  difficulties  encoantered  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  exclusion  contained  in  the  treaty  of  November  17, 
1880,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof.  The  treaty  of  November  17, 1880,  was  nego- 
tiated for  the  purpose  of  suspending  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. It  had  no  other  object  in  view.  It  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Government  to  the  urgent  and  often 
repeated  demand  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  an  effective 
barrier  should  be  raised  against  the  imminent  peril  of 
an  overwhelming  Chinese  invasion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
But  unfortunately  the  treaty  was  not  aa  comprehensive 
in  its  execution  as  it  was  in  purpose. 

in  the  second  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  provided 
among  other  things  that  — 

"  Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord." 

If  there  had  been  some  means  for  the  immediate 
Identification  of  the  Chinese  laborers  then  in  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  proper  return  certificates  of 
identification  could  have  been  immediately  issued  to 
all  those  who  should  thereafter  depart  from  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  would  perhaps  have  been  of  some 
value  as  a  measure  of  exclusion,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  not  until  May  6, 1882,  that  Congress  passed  the 
Act  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  even  then  the  law  did  not  go  into  operation  until 
ninety  days  thereafter,  or  Aug.  5,  1882.  During  this 
period  of  nearly  two  years,  between  the  date  of  the 
treaty  and  the  law  of  Congress,  the  Chinese  swarmed 
into  the  country  from  every  direction.  The  steam- 
ships from  China  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  cap- 
acity by  an  eager  mob  hurrying  to  get  in  before  the 
fate  should  be  closed  against  them.  The  arrivals  at 
an  Francisco  from  Hong-Kong  from  November  18, 
1880  to  August  5, 1882,  were  45,952.  The  average  pre- 
vious immigration  for  a  like  period  was  less  than  16,- 
000,  so  that  here  was  an  excess  of  immigration  over  the 
previous  average  of  30,000  in  twenty  months. 

This  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 
effort  to  secure  an  exclusion  that  did  not  at  once  ex- 
clude, and  for  the  time  being  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
was  not  only  defeated,  but  its  negotiation  caused  a 
large  increase  in  Chinese  immigration.  But  bad  as 
was  this  defect  in  the  proceedings,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  feature  of  the  situation.  The  bringing  of 
Chinese  into  the  United  States  during  this  period  was 
a  rich  harvest  for  the  steamship  companies,  and  on  the 
return  trips  of  their  vessels  they  were  able  to  offer 
cheap  transportation  to  those  wtio  could  find  it  con- 
venient to  return  to  China.  The  result  was  that  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  records  show  that  12,816  China- 
men left  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  Hong-Kong. 
No  one  supposed  at  the  time  that  these  departing 
Chinamen  would  be  the  cause  of  breaking  down  the 
restrictions  of  the  treaty,  but  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  its.  provisions  such  came  to  be  the  actual 
result. 

As  before  stated,  the  treaty  provides  that  Chinese 
laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  should  be 
"  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord."  Those  who  departed  after  August  5,  1882, 
took  with  them  return  certificates,  aa  provided  for 
under  the  law;  but  the  12,000  who  departed  after  the 
treaty  and  before  the  law,  took  no  certificate;  yet 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  return  to  the  United  States  as  those 
who  are  provided  with  and  produce  the  return  certifi- 
cate. Now  the  point  is  that  Chinamen  who  were  never 
in  the  United  States  are  coming  into  the  country  on  the 
claim  that  they  were  here  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and 
our  courts  are  now  overrun  with  cases  of  habeas  cor- 
pus involving  this  claim.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  prove  in  many  cases  that  the  Chinamen  were  not  in 
the  country  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  since 
persons  having  knowledge  of  their  presence  elsewhere 
would  nearly  always  be  beyond  the  process  of  the 
court. 


The  practical  effect  of  leaving  our  doors  open  to 
Chinamen  who  will  assert  and  prove  this  claim  of 
prior  residence  is  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  treaty 
stipulations  and  legislation  on  this  subject,  since  It  can 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  immigration  will  be 
continued  under  the  disguise  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  fact  that  we  close  our  doors  Is  proof  positive  to 
the  excluded  Chinaman  that  there  is  some  advantage  , 
or  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  getting  into  the  country, 
and  he  is  so  further  informed  and  persuaded  by  those 
who  would  profit  by  his  immigration.  He  i^  instructed 
to  purchase  a  return  certificate  or  assume  the  character 
of  a  prior  resident,  and  \vith  proper  drilling  he  crawls 
through  the  meshes  of  the  law  as  a  privileged  person. 
The  statistics  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  will  prove  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion. From  the  year  1852  to  November  17, 1880  (the 
date  of  the  treaty),  the  total  Chinese  immigration  into 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  was  253,035,  or  an  annual 
average  of  8,725  for  the  twenty-nine  years  when 
there  were  no  restrictions  whatever.  It  was  to  stop  this 
immigration  that  the  treaty  of  November,  17,  1880,  was 
negotiated,  and  it  was  xo  protect  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  evils  arising  from  the  continu- 
ance of  such  an  immigration  that  Congress  passed  the 
act  of  May  6,  1882,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Now,  what  bae  been  the  result?  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  of  Chinese  at 
San  Francisco  *  since  August  5,  1882 : 

From  Aug.  5, 1882,  to  Dec.  31, 1882 39 

For  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1883 3,014 

1884 6,602 

1885  .......     9,049 

1886 6,714 

1887 11,572 


Total 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  average  annual  arrivals  for 
the  whole  period  since  the  restriction  act  went  into 
effect  is  but  little  less  than  it  was  before  the  act,  while 
for  the  last  year  (1887)  the  arrivals  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  former  average,  showing  a  steady  increase,  until 
the  immigration  has  again  reached  proportions  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  threatening  character.  It  is  not 
claimed  of  course  that  this  increase  of  arrivals  is  made 
up  wholly  of  those  who  are  landed  on  the  claim  of 
prior  residence.  The  greater  number  are  in  fact  pro- 
vided with  the  return  certificates  issued  under  the  act 
of  May  6, 1882,  but  here  again  the  purpose  of  the  law 
has  been  defeated  by  the  fraudulent  issue  of  certificates 
to  Chinamen  who  did  not  leave  the  country,  but  who 
merely  acted  as  dummies  that  the  certificates  might  be 
procured,  sent  to  China,  and  sold  to  immigrants. 

Again,  certificates  are  issued  to  departing  Chinamen, 
who  may  sell  the  certificates  in  China,  and  on  their 
return  without  a  certificate  they  are  landed  on  the 
claim  of  prior  residence,  which  they  are  perfectly 
qualified  to  assert  and  prove  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  other  methods  of  defeating  the  law,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  necessity  for  an 
absolute  exclusion  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view  when 
the  Government  sets  out  in  earnest  to  exclude  Chinese 
immigration.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  closing  our  doors  against  Chinese  cheap  labor.  That 
question  has  been  determined  by  the  present  treaty  on 
more  than  one  principle  of  protection  to  our  people  and 
our  form  of  civilization.  The  doors  must  be  closed, 
and  the  only  problem  remaining  is  how  to  do  it.  The 
new  treaty  will  not  accomplish  that  purpose  if  the 
text,  aa  published,  is  correct.  But  I  note  that  Mr. 
Bayard,  in  his  letter  to  the  President  transmitting  the 
treaty,  referring  to  the  first  article,  says, — 

"  This  precludes  the  return  of  Chinese  laborers  who 
are  not  now  in  this  country,  and  forbids  the  coming 
into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers  from  any 
quarter  whatsoever." 

This  is  precisely  the  character  of  an  exclusion  for 
which  we  have  been  contending  these  many  years,  and 
if  the  trC!atyt)uly  contained  this  paragraph  in  appro- 


*  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  very  large  number  of  Chinese  arrivals  at  San  Francisco  prior  to,  as 
well  as  since,  the  Burlingame  treaty  ; 

Arrivals  prior  to  Burlingame  treaty 141,800 

Arrivals  between  date  of  Burlingame  treaty  and  treaty  of  November  17,  1880 121,235 

Arrivals  between  November  17,  1880,  and  August  6,  1882    .    ,    .^. 45,952 

Arrivals  between  August  5,  1882,  and  December  31,  1887    .     .    .■ 36,990 


Total  arrivals 345,977 
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priate  and  comprehenaive  terras  it  would  have  been  a 
very  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  Now,  thequt  :tion  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  cure  this  defect?  If  the  Se^  -tary  of  State  has  cor- 
rectly Interpreted  the  purpose  of  the  convention  in  the 
paragraph  just  quoted,  then  th.  treaty  simply  fails  to 
express  that  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  entirely  proper  for  the  Senate  Jh  so  advise  the 
President  and  propose  such  amcndraenta  as  would 
accomplish  that  purpose.  I  would  not  make  this  mat- 
ter a  subject  of  political  controversy,  but  co-operate 
with  the  Executive  in  improving  t&e  opportunity  to 
secure  some  decided  and  practical  results.  From  what 
has  been  said,  I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
object  to  be  obtained  in  any  treaty  stipulations  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  is  to  secure  entire  exclusion,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  classes 
ofChioeBe  persons  who  shall  be  entitled  to  come  into 
the  United  States,  expressing  such  restriction  in  terms 
so  plain  as  to  prevent  any  evasion. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  referring  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  treaty,  says : 

"  Existing  treaty  privileges  of  travel  and  sojourn  in 
the  United  States  to  Chinese  officials,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, merchants,  and  travellers  for  curiosity  and 
pleasure  remained  undisturbed,  as  well  as  the  transit 
of  laborers,  strictly  to  be  exercised  under  United  States 
regulations." 

The  admission  of  so-called   "  merchants  "  and  the 

Srivilege  of  coming  into  the  country  accorded  to 
hinese  laborers  claiming  to  be  in  transit  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  have  been  much  abused 
privileges  under  the  present  treaty.  The  first  eftbrt  to 
break  the  barrier  of  exclusion  was  upon  the  claim  that 
the  immigrants  were  all  "  merchants."  This  led  to  an 
amendment  of  the  law  (Act  of  July  5,  1884),  provif^ing 
'*  that  nothing  in  this  Act  nor  in  said  treaty  shall  be 
construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  merchant '  hucksters,  peddlers,  orthose  engaged 
in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or 
other  fish  for  home  consumption  or  exportation."  This 
amendment  had  the  efi"ect  of  transferring  the  pressure 
to  other  weak  points. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that 
many  Chinese  laborers  have  been  landed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  claim  of  being  in  transit  who  have  not 
taken  tlaeir  departure,  or,  if  they  have,  their  identity 
has  been  so  completely  lost  that,  with  an  eye  to  profit, 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  off  return  certificates  for 
sale  or  future  use.  It  would  have  been  well  if  some 
further  provision  had  been  made  against  an  immigra- 
tion under  the  disguise  of  merchants  and  persons  in 
transit ;  but  perhaps  these  two  points  may  be  covered 
by  proper  legislation  and  regulations;  and  in  view  of 
the  great  necessity  for  further  security  at  other  points 
this  feature  of  the  new  treaty  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out further  comment. 

The  most  serious  complaint  made  against  the  present 
treaty  is  the  clause  providing  that  Chinese  laborers 
who  were  here  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  and  go  at  pleasure.  As  I  have  before 
explained,  with  this  door  ofien  we  find  ourselves,  at 
the  Q^gi  of  nearly  eight  years,  without  any  practical 
relief  from  this  troublesome  question;  and  the  new 
treaty  absolutely  ignores  this  important  point  about 
which  so  much  controversy  has  been  had  in  court  and 
before  Congress  in  appeals  for  further  legislation. 
The  new  treaty  attempts  to  limit  the  number  of 
Chinese  laborers  who  shall  be  entitled  to  return,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  courts  may  hold  that  this  re- 
striction only  applies  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  de- 
part, leaving  the  door  open  without  this  restriction  to 
those  who  are  now  absent,  but  who  may  claim  the  right 
to  return  on  their  present  certificates,  or  on  prior  resi- 
dence, without  such  certificates.  Assuming  that  Con- 
gress may  provide  such  a  form  of  certificate  under  the 
new  treaty  as  will  properly  identiftr  those  hereafter 
departing  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  return,  there 
still  remains  a  necessity  for  providing  against  the  re- 
turn of  those  now  absent,  which  I  repeat  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  were  never  in  the  country.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  which  is  the  real  point  at  issue,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  the  new 
treaty : 

**  Amend  Article  I,  as  follows : 

"Add  to  the  end  of  the  article  the  following:  'And 
this  prohibition  shall  extend  to  the  return  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  are  not  now  in  the  United  States,  whether 


holding   return    certificates    under  existing   laws   or 
not.' " 

The  article  would  then  read  as  follows : 

"Article  I.  The  high  contracting  jjarties  agree 
that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  con- 
vention, the  coming,  except  under  the  conditions  here- 
inafter specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be  prohibited.  And  this  pro- 
hibition shall  extend  to  the  return  of  Chinese  laborers 
who  are  not  now  in  the  United  States,  whether  holding 
return  certificates  under  existing  laws  or  not." 

The  article  thus  amended  would  terminate  the  life 
of  several  thousand  return  certificates,  but  in  view  of 
their  fraudulent  use,  their  destruction  is  not  only  pro- 
per, but  necessary  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
terms  of  exclusion  proposed  in  the  new  treaty.  It 
would  also  put  an  end  to  the  claim  of  prior  residence, 
or  residence  here  at  the  date  of  the  treaW  of  1880 
which  would  give  to  the  new  treaty  its  chief*^  value  aa 
a  measure  of  exclusion.  Furthermore  the  article,  if 
so  ;  .'Uded,  would  then  provide  for  the  terms  of  ex- 
clusion mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Statb. 

The  next  difficulty  will  occur  in  the  identification 
of  the  privileged  class  of  laborers  who  will  be  entitled 
to  return  under  the  new  treaty ;  that  is  to  say,  "the 
identification  of  the  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  law^l 
wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of 
like  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement." 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  restriction  contained  in 
this  qualification,  for  it  will  probably  be  developed 
that  all  who  want  to  return  to  the  United  States  will 
be  thus  qualified  by  the  aid  of  the  company  to  which 
the  Chinaman  belongs,  hut  there  will  be  a  decided 
advantage  in  even  restricting  immigration  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  hereafter  depart  from  the  United  States; 
and  to  make  feuch  restriction  effective  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
Chinese  laborers  not  provided  with  the  return  certifi- 
cate, authorized  by  Article  U.^  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
return  or  re-enter  the  United  States.  To  do  this  an 
amendment  in  harmony  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Jung  Ah  Lung, 
would  be  required,  as  follows : 

"Add  to  the  end  of  Article  11.  the  following; 

**^  Provided,  That  no  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  or  sea  with- 
out producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the 
return  certificates  herein  required.'" 

The  next  point  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is 
the  failure  to  provide  protection  against  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege  accorded  to  certain  persons  in  Article  III, 

What,  for  instance,  is  to  prevent  any  Chinese  per- 
son from  procuring  the  necessary  certificate,  and  com- 
ing into  thfcUnited  States  under  the  claim  of  being 
either  an  official,  teacher,  student,  merchant,  or  tra- 
veller? If  the  doors  are  closed  elsewhere,  I  am  afraid 
this  one  will  be  forced  open;  but  to  provide  aa  far  as 
possible  against  such  a  proceeding,  I  would  suggest 
the  following  amendment: 

"Amend  Article  III.  as  follows : 

"Add  after  the  word  'depart,*  in  the  fourteenth 
line  (as  published  in  the  'New  York' Times'),  the 
following : 

"  *  And  should  the  description  of  th,e  person,  or  the 
representations  as  to  the  character,  profession,  or 
business  of  the  person  to  whom  such  certificate  is 
issued,  fail  to  correspond  with  the  character,  profes- 
sion, or  business  of  the  person  producing  suth  certifi-  ' 
cate,  or  if  said  certificate  is  proven  to  be  false,  the 
right  to  enter  the  United  States  thereunder,  or  of 
continued  residence  therein,  shall  iu  each  case  be 
forfeited,, and  no  Chinese  subjects,  whetljer  officials, 
teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travellers,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  or  sea 
without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs 
the  certificate  required  herein  to  identify  such  person 
as  privileged  under  this  treaty  to  enter  the  United 
States.' » 

With  these  amendments  incorporated  into  the 
treaty,  and  proper  legislation  by  Congress  carrying 
the  provisions  or  the  treaty  into  effect,  I  think:  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  a  much  better  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  dealing  with  this  difficult  and 
troublesome  question ;  but  I  must  say,  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  I  nave  not  changed  the  views  I  have  here- 
tofore expressed  in  urging  legislation  terminating  all 
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treaty   etipulations,    and    absolutely   prohiljitlng  all 
(Jhinese  inimigratioo. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  still  the  better  course; 
and  every  thing  I  have  written  is  sGcondary  and 
subordinate  to  such  judgment.  I  am  now  only  indi- 
cating the  acceptance  of  a  situation  not  by  any  means 
satisfactory,  but  out  of  which  some  practical,  beneficial 
results  may  possibly  be  obtained.  I  therefore  make 
these  suggestions  with  the  fullest  reservation  to  urge 
measures  of  total  exclusion,  not  only  as  the  better,  but 
the  only  effective  course. 

Very  truly  youra, 

WM.  M.  MORROW. 
Hon.  John  Seermak, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate. 


PART  IX. 

The  Republican  Senate's  amendments 
to  President  Cleveland's  Treaty  — 
Pending  anti-coolie  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Morrow,  Articles  I.  and  II.  of  the  Chinese 
Treaty  were  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  now 
stand  as  follows: 

Article  I. 

Tbe  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratlncations  of  tbia  convention,  the 
coming,except  under  tbe  conditions  hereinafter  speci- 
iied,  of  Chineee  laborers  to  the  Unitbd  States  sbatl  be 
absolutely  prohibited ;  and  this  prohibition  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  return  of  Chinese  laborers  who  are  not  now 
in  the  United  Statesy  whether  holding  return  certifi- 
cates xiMder  existing  laws  or  not. 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  return 
to  the  United  States  of  any  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a 
lawful  wife,  child,  or  jparent  in  the  United  States,  or 

{iroperty  therein  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of 
ike  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement.  Never- 
theless, every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leav- 
ing tbe  United  States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his 
return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district 
from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writing  of 
his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  be  furnished  oy  said  collector  with  such  certili- 
cate  of  his  right  to  return  under  this  treaty,  as  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  may  now  or  hereafter  prescribe, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  provisions  of  this  treaty; 
and  should  the  written  description  aforesaid  be  proved 
to  be  false  the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  con- 
tinued residence  after  return,  shall  in  each  case  be 
forfeited.   - 

And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  exercised  .within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leaving 
the  United  States;  but' such  right  of  return  to  tbe 
United  States  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  in  cases  where,  by  rea- 
son of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability  beyond  bis 
control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  rendered  unable 
sooner  to  return,  which  facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to 
the  Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of  departure  and  by  him 
certliied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port 
at  which  such  Chinese  subject  shall  land  in  the  United 
States.  And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  or  sea  with- 
out producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the 
return  certificate  herein  required. 

Without  the  words,  in  italics,  inserted  by 
the  Republican  Senate,  the  Treaty  negotiated 
by  the  Democratic  Administration  would  have 
proven  ineffective  in  excluding  the  Chinese 
laborer. 


Further  Bepublloan   Efforts    at   Anti-Coollc 
liegislatlon. 

Ifot  resting,  ho^vever,  with  amending  the 
Chinese  treaty  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  - 
Republican  Senate,  August,  1888,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  passed 
a  Senate  bill  (S.  3304)  "to  prohibit  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States."  Its  provisions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  amended  treaty,  and  conform  to  the 
restrictions  thereof.  It  provides  additional 
safeguards  for  personal  identification  of  re- 
turning Chinamen;  requires  that  they  shall 
be  admitted  only  at  the  American  port  from 
which  they  departed;  provides  that  "no 
Chinese  person  except  di|)lomatic  or  consular 
officers  and  their  attendants  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  United  States,  except  at  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco,  Portland  (Ore.),  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  New  Orleans,  Port  Town- 
send,  or  such  other  ports  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  and  pre- 
scribes that  "the  collector  shall  in  person 
decide  all  questions  in  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  riglit  of  any  Chinese  passenger  to  enter 
the  United  States,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  otherwise." 

Subsequently  the  Senate  bill  —  after  some 
further  delay,  induced  -by  the  Democrats  in 
the  hope  of  making  party  capital  —  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  a 
division. 


PART   X. 

Falsity  of  Democratie  charges  against 
Senator  Harrison  —  His  remarlLs  in 
the  Senate^  1882  —  Statements  of 
Senators  Bolph,  Mitchell)  Stewart, 
and  Allison. 

For  lack  of  any  thing  else  to  say  against  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
certain  Democrats  have  not  hesitated  to 
falsely  charge  General  Harrison  with  being 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration. The  charge  is  ridiculous,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following: 

What  Seiiator  Harrison  said  when  the  Anti- 
Chinese  Bill  of  1S82  was  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  April  22, 1882, 
the  Anti-Chinese  Bill  being  up  for  considera- 
tion— 

Mr.  HarriBon  said,  "I  only  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. In  tbe  treaty  the  word  '  laborers '  ie  used.  I 
take  it  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  enlarge 
tbe  meaning  of  that  word.  Whatever  it  meant  iij.  the 
treaty,  it  would  mean  the  same  thing  as  used  iu  the 
law.  We  cannot  make  it  raeaumore  than  that.  There- 
fore, why  not  let  it  stand  in  the  law  as  in  the  treaty, 
and  let  the  use  of  that  word  include  what  it  will?  " 

Mr.  Grover  objected  to  this  proposition,  for  the 
reason,  he  said,  that  the  word  can  be  defined  in  diflfer- 
ent  ways ;  and,  if  it  Is  left  to  be  construed  by  those  who 
administer  tbe  law,  they  will  have  to  determine  it 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Harrison  replied  to  this  in  the  following:  "It 
is  possible  that  tbe  senator  is  right  in  saying  that  the  i 

word  maybe  construed  differently ;  but  can  we  enlarge         J 
the  meaning  of  it  as  it  is  used  in  the  treaty  f    That  is        ■ 
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the  question  I  present.  If  we  use  the  same  word  ia  the 
taw  that  is  used  in  the  treaty,  we  are  going  as  far  as 
we  can  gO|  for  we  cannot  enlarge  the  word  as  it  ia 
used  in  the  treaty  " 

Mr.  G-rover  proposed  to  put  a  legislative  interpreta- 
tion upon  it,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California  remarked, 
"  We  start  out  with  the  presumption  that  Congress 
will  not  legislate  to  violate  a  treaty ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  probable  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  would  govern, 
unless  there  was  a  plain  intent  manifest  that  Congress 
intended  to  violate  the  treaty  or  legislate  in  conflict 
with  it.  If  any  one  can  show  a  good  reason  or  appre- 
hension that  skilled  labor,  so  called,  would  come  into 
this  country  under  this  bill  unless  this  section  were 
adopted,  I  should  certainly  desire  to  have  it  adopted." 

Mr.  Q-rover  read  an  extract  from  the  Daily  Record 
Union  of  California,  of  April  22,  which  discussed  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  committee,  criticising 
the  eflFect  of  leaving  out  the  provision  of  the  fifteenth 
section. 

Mr.  Harrison  replied  to  Mr.  Grover  as  follows  : 
"Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  allow  me  to  make  a 
Bjiggestion  to  him?  He  reads  an  extract  from  a  paper 
to  the  effect  that  the  word  '  laborers,'  as  used  in  the 
treaty,  or  as  used  in  the  law,  may  be  limited,  by 
meaning  applied  to  those  who  are  unskilled.  If  the 
court  should  ao  decide,  giving  that  meaning  to  the 
word  '  laborers,'  as  used  in  the  treaty,  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  be  in  favor  of  going  beyond  what  we 
are  authorized  to  do  by  our  treaty?  " 

Mr.  Grover  answered,  '*The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  who  negotiated  this  treaty, 
are  unanimous  in  their  expression  that  this  clause  is 
properly  in  the  bill." 

Mr.  Harrison  replied,  "  It  reminds  me  of  a  will 
case  that  I  was  once  trying,  when  the  lawyer  who 
drew  the  will  was  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  the  meaning,  aud  he 
undertook  to  settle  it  by  saying  that  he  wrote  the  will, 
and  knew  what  it  meant.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
parallel  case  with  our  commissioners  undertaking  to 
say  what  the  word  means.'* 

Mr.  Grover  again  answered,  *'  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  considering  the  protest  of  the 
CMneae  ambassadcpr,  and  reading  what  the  American 
commissioner  said,  decided  that  this  clause  was  cor- 
rectly in  the  bill.  If  any  court  should  decide  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  treaty,  I 
think  the  treaty  will  go  to  the  wall." 

Mr.  Habbisok. —  That  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  favor  of  driving 
the  treaty  to  the  wall  by  legislation  here? 

Mr.  Gbovbr.  —  I  think  I  have  answered  that  suffi- 
ciently in  stating  that  the  commissioners  and  the 
President  have  given  their  construction  of  the  treaty. 
That  is  the  American  view  of  it,  and  I  follow  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.— That  does  not  answer  the  question 
at  all.  The  question  I  asked  the  senator  is  whether,  if 
the  treatyand  the  law  in  the  section  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred are  in  conflict,  he  still  believes  in  passing  the  law 
and  driving  the  treaty  to  the  wall,  or,  in  other  words, 
trampHng  upon  our  treaty  obligations? 

This  branch  of  the  debate  closed  by  Mr.  Grover 
declaring  that  he  would  stand  by  the  authorities  he  had 
cited,  and  the  bill,  after  the  debate,  went  over  for  the 
day  (Record,  vol.  13,  pt.  4,  pp.  1351  to  1360). 

Senator  Dolph's  Testimony. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  Aug.  15,  1888,  on  the  subject 
of  Senator  Harrison's  attitude  on  the  Chinese 
question  [see  Congl.  Record] : 

Mr.  DoLPH.  —  But,  sir,  I  deny  that  the  record  of 
General  Harrison  in  Congress  will  show  that  he  ever 
was  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers  into 
the  United  States,  or  that  he  was  ever  opposed  to  tho 
restriction  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
this  country. 

By  the  representations  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  both  parties  the  Government  was 
induced  to  take  action,  and  a  Republican  administra- 
tion negotiated  a  new  treaty  modifying  the  treaty  of 
1868  so  as  to  permit  Congress,  without  a  violation 
of  the  treaty,  to  enact  laws  for  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration,  I  lepeat,  it  was  a  Republican 
measure;  and  all  that  has  ever  been  done  until  the 
recent  treaty,  which  is  not  yet  ratified,  looking  to  the 


exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from  this  country,  or 
the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration,  has  been  done 
by  the  Republican  party.        (■, 

That  treaty,  negotiated  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, authorized  the  United  States  for  a  limited 
time  to  restrict  but  not  to  wholly  prohibit  Chinese 
immigration.  A  bill  was  introduced  —  It  was  a  Senate 
bill,  I  think ;  at  least  it  was  pending  before  the  Senate 
—  which  provided  that  for  twenty  years  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  our  shores  should  be  prohibited. 
Mr.  Harrison,  it  appears,  was  opijosed  to  the  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  thought  the  time  of  seclusion,  to 
conform  to  the  treaty,  should  ,be  less.  Whether  he 
had  any  Intimation  from  the  President,  that  according 
to  his  judgment  that  was  too  long  a  period  or  not,is 
not  known,  but  tfa^  action  he  took  upon  that  bill  shows 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  restriction.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  got  up  in  his 
place  in  the  Senate  and  said  substantially  —  I  have  not 
the  Record  before  me  —  "I  Jaave  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Harrison,  in  which  he  states  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted" — that  ia,  the  amendment 
reducing  the  time  to  ten  years  —  "  he  will  vote  against 
the  bill."  That  leaves  the  fair  inference  that  if  the 
amendment  had  been  adopted  he  would  have  favored 
and  voted  for  the  bill,  does  it  not?    Is  not  that  logical? 

Mr.  Beck.    But  the  bill  came  in  — 

Mr.  DoLPH.    I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Coke.  The  senator  alludes  to  my  former  col- 
league, Senator  Maxey,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BoLPH.  Yes.  I  said  the  senior  senator  from 
Texas.  I  meant  Senator  Maxey,  who  was  the  senator 
who  was  paired  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  who  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Senator  Harrison,  who  was  detained  from  the 
Senate  on  business  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  said  that 
if  the  amendment  was  not  adopted  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  think  I  state  it  too  strongly,  but  let 
it  stand  as  I  have  stated  it.  The  letter  will  speak  for 
itself. 

I  say  the  fair  inference  from  the  statement  was,  that 
if  the  amendment  had  been  adopted  Senator  Harrison 
would  have  favored  the  bill,  and  it  shows  that  he 
favored  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration ;  and 
that  cannot  he  denied. 

Well,  the  bill  passed  —  passed  without  the  vote  of 
Senator  Harrison  for  or  against  it,  and  went  to  the 
President.  He  vetoed  it,  and  vetoed  it  upon  the  very 
ground  upon  which  Senator  Harrison  had  opposed  the 
bill,  and  I  say  if  the  rest  of  the  Senate  had  been  as 
wise  and  acted  as  judiciously  as  Senator  Harrison  did, 
and  had  adopted  his  views  in  regard  to  that  amend- 
ment, it  would  have  saved  all  the  subsequent  trouble 
of  passing  a  new  hill. 

After  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  the  President  another 
bill  was  introduced  in.  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  Republican  member,  Mr.  Page,  and  largely  by 
his  efforts  passed  through  the  House.  It  came  into 
the  Senate,  and  came  up  for  consideration.  It  con- 
tained two  provisions  which  Senator  Harrison  objected 
to  — the  fourteenth  andfifteenth  sections,  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Vest].  One  of  those  sections  provided  in  substance 
that  no  court  should  have  the  power  or  authority  to 
naturalize  Chinese  subjects.  Senator  Harrison  opposed 
that  provision,  aud  so  would  I  have  opposed  it  if  I  had 
been  here,  and  I  think  that  every  other  man  who  knew 
what  the  law  was,  and  was  not  willing  to  legislate  for 
political  purposes,  would  have  opposed  it,  too.  Every- 
body knew  that  a  Chinese  subject  could  not  be  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  and  although  it  had  been 
attempted  by  some  judge  up  in  Boston — I  forget 
whether  it  was  the  United  States  circuit  or  United 
States  district  judge  up  there  —  the  judges  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  one  or  more  of  them  —  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
district  judge  and  the  circuit  judge  and  Associate 
Justice  Field  —  had  all  decided  that  a  Chinese  subject 
could  not  be  naturalized. 

Now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  Congress 
saying  the  courts  should  not  have  that  power  to  natu- 
ralize Chinese,  assuming  by  legislation  that  they  already 
had  the  power  to  naturalize  Chinese  subjects?  It 
would  have  thrown  a  doubt,  at  least,  upon  the  action 
which  had  already  been  taken  by  the  courts.  'JL'he  at- 
tempted naturalization  of  Chinese  was  illegal.  Even 
the  record  of  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  entitled 
a  Chinese  subject  to  citizenship,  and  Senator  Harrison 
knew  it,  and  as  ii  lawyer  he  was  bound  to  vote  against 
that  provision. 
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As  to  the  other  provision  referred  to  which  was 
opposed  by  Senator  Harrison,  the  provision  undertak- 
ing to  couatruo  the  word  "laborer"  as  used  In  the 
treaty,  the  senator  from  Missouri  rightly  says  that 
Senator  Harrison  was  too  good  a  lawyer  not  to  know 
that  the  treaty  Itself  could  be  set  aside  by  a  law  of 
Congress,  That  is  not  what  Senator  Harrison  was 
discussing.  He  said  that  the  word  "  laborer  "  had  a 
fixed  meaning,  and  it  was  used  in  the  treaty  with 
reference  to  this  meaning,  which  the  courts  could  de- 
termine, and  that  we  could  not  make  the  word  laborer, 
as  used  in  the  treaty,  mean  more  or  less  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  Of  course,  if  we  wished  to  go  beyond  the 
treaty,  if  we  wished  to  violate  the  treaty,  if  we  wished 
to  exclude  classes  of  Chinese  by  the  law  that  were  not 
excluded  by  the  treaty,  that  could  be  done;  but  that 
was  not  what  General  Harrison  was  talking  about. 
He  was  talking  about  enlarging  the  definition  of  the 
word '*  laborer "  as  used  in  the  treaty  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  a  very  sensible  remark  he  made  about 
it,  too,  and  his  action  in  that  matter  shows,  just  as  his 
action  u^on  the  previous  bill  showed,  that  he  favored 
the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 

But  suppose  that  that  were  not  so.  Is  a  man  to  be 
held  forever  to  a  position  that  he  has  taken  at  a  par- 
ticular time  or  to  nis  views  upon  a  question  at  a  given 
time?  Is  there  no  room  for  change?  Why,  sir,  it  is 
oDly  a  fool  or  a  bigot  who  never  changes  his  opinions. 

Senator  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in 
1884,  when  an  amendatory  Chinese  restriction  bill  was 
passed,  and  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  scratch  of  a  pen  to 
show  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  and  was  not  in  favor 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  roll  was  called  upon  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  Senator  Harrison  was  present. 

Mr.  Mitchell.    In  1886? 

Mr.  DoLPH.  In  1884  the  bill  was  passed;  1886  I 
will  come  to  in  a  moment. 

I  say  there  was  a  bill  passed  amending  the  act  of 
1882,  more  stringent  in  its  provisions  In  regard  to  the 
main  thing  which  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  it, 
the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration,  than  the  law  of 
1882,  and  Senator  Harrison,  for  all  there  is  in  the 
record,  appears  to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  bill;  at 
least  there  was  no  sign,  no  word,  no  vote,  and  no 
action  showing  any  opposition  to  it. 

"Weil,  sir,  we  come  down  to  1886,  when  a  bill  was 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions by  the  distinguished  senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman].  Mr.  Harrison  was  then  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That  bill 
reported  in  1886  was  an  excellent  bill.  It  would  have 
cured  the  defects  which  had  been  discovered  in  previous 
legislation;  it  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  1882  and  1884  by  Chinese  coming 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Harrison  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  joined  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  was 
present  when  the  bill  was  considered,  made  a  friendly 
suggestion  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  honorable 
senator  who  now  occupies  the  chair  [Mr.  Ingalls],  as 
to  some  objection  that  had  been  made  by  Senator 
McMillan  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Harrison  slated  that 
the  senator  from  Minnesota  had  withdrawn  his  objec- 
tion, thus  showiog  his  friendly  interest  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  measure,  and  that  he  favored  the  bill,  which 
was  passed  without  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Now,  let  us  trace  that  bill  a  little  farther.  As  I 
have  said,  that  was  an  important  bill  to  the  Pacific 
Coast, — a  bill  that  we  were  demanding,  a  bill  that 
would  have  gone  far  to  relieve  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  which  were  being 
overwhelmed  with  Chinese  habeas  corpus  cases  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  business.  It  went  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets  to  sleep  its  last  sleep,  and  no  attention 
was  ever  paid  to  it 

Mr.  HoAB.    What  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  DoLPH.  A  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  assert  again  that 
Mr.  Harrison  was  in  favor  of  Chinese  restriction.  The 
record  shows  that  he  favored  and  supported  two  bills 
for  that  purpose  which  have  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  —  one  of  which  afterwards  became  a 
law,  and  one  of  which  was  pigeon-holed  by  a  Demo- 
cratlo  House  of  Representatives.  The  record  does  not 
show  that  he  was  ever  opposed  to  the  principle,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  general  proposition,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  bin  of  1882  was  placed  on  other  and 
perfectly  defensible  grounds.  1  shall  bo  very  much 
surprised,  Indeed,  if  on  examination  does  not  show 


that  the  statement  which  has  been  to-day  made  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  and  subsequently  reiterated  by 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  concerning  the  naturaliza- 
tion  of  Chinese  in  Indiana,  is  a  mistake,  an  entire  and 
total  mistake  on  their  part,  and  eometbing  far  worse 
than  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  others. 

Senator  Mitchell's  TeBtimony. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Mitchell  of 
Oregon  added  his  testimony  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  President,  it  is  conceded,  I 
believe,  by  all,  that  General  Harrison  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  this  body 
in  1886.  I  bold  in  my  band  a  bill  looking  to  the  re- 
striction of  Chinese  immigration,  reported  from  that 
committee  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman], 
and  agreed  to  onanimously  by  every  member  of  that 
committee,  as  I  understand.  Republican  and  Democrat. 
That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  record  sbowB, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  that  General  Harrison  was 
present  in  the  Senate  removing  obstacles  that  seemed 
to  arise,  first  one  and  then  another,  in  regard  to  get- 
ting  the  bill  up.  There  was  no  roll-call.  The  bill 
was  passed  unanimously,  and  this  is  the  bill;  and  I 
ask  to  have  it  incorporated  as  part  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

I  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  the  nest  bill  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  re- 
striction that  has  ever  been  reported  from  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress  or  has  ever  been 
passed  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

This  bill,  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  must  admit, 
received  the  approval  of  General  Harrison.  What- 
ever may  have  l)een  his  notions  years  before,  this 
shows  what  his  record  was  two  years  and  over  two 
years  ago  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Teller.     What  became  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  bill  was  passed,  as  stated  by 
my  colleague,  by  the  Senate — a  R^ublican  Senate  — 
and  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  —  a 
Democratic  House  —  and  there  it  was  suffered  to  die; 
it  never  was  reported,  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

That  is  the  record  of  General  Harrison  on  the 
Chinese  question  over  two  years  ago,  and  all  the 
amendments  which  have  been  referred  to  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest],  in  which 
Senator  Harrison  declined  to  vote  for  certain  amend- 
ments proposed  and  in  favor  of  others  that  were  pro- 
posed, were  simply  not  because  he  was  opposed  to 
legislation  restrictmg  Chinese  immigration  to  this 
country,  but  because  he  desired  to  keep  within  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Record  shows  that 
all  the  way  through,  as  was  stated  by  my  colleague 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  correspondence  be  bad 
with  the  then  senior  senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Maxey, 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  bill  restricting  Chinese 
immigration,  but  he  was  opposed  to  one  that  would 

grohibit  Chinese  immigration  at  that  time  solely 
ecause  it  was  a  violation  of  the  then  existing  treaty 
between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Vebt.  Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  permit 
me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Mitchell.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Vest.  Does  be  mean  to  say  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  he  holds  in  his  hands  was  Indicative 
of  the  approval  of  its  provisions  by  every  member  of 
the  Senate?  It  passed  unanimously  and  without  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Mitchell.    Yes. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  approved  that  bill.  They  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  position  that  the  senator  from 
Indiana,  General  Harrison,  did.  I  do  not  think  the 
senators  from  Massachusetts  will  say  they  would  have 
voted  for  it  on  a  yea-and-nay  call.    , 

Mr.  Mitchell.  General  Harrison  was  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  report  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Vest.  There  is  a  record  of  that  committee, 
and  we  all  know  how  those  reports  are  made  and  what 
they  are  worth  so  far  as  testing  the  opinions  or  making 
the  record  of  any  public  man. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  record  shows  that  he  not  only 
joined  in  the  report,  but  that  lie  aided  In  bringing  the 
bin  to  a  vote  when  it  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Vest.    I  leave  General  Harrison  to  speak  f  >r 
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himself.  In  the  letter  which  the  senator  from  Nevada 
was  kind  enough  to  put  in  the  Record  the  other  day, 
to  Rev:  Mr.  Brant,  of  St.  Louis,  he  gives  two  reasons 
forhisaction  in  1882.  One  is,  that  the  two  acts  violated 
the  treaty  —  for  he  voted  against  hoth.  The  second 
one  is,  that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  old  idea 
that  this  country  was  a  free  place  of  refuge  to  all 
comers.    I  leave  him  to  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  — I 
said  I  would  only  occupy  a  minute  —  except  that, the 
only  Chinese  restrictive  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
approved  in  t^is  country,  two  bills  that  have  become 
laws,  were  approved  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

Senator  Allieoii's  Testimony. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made : 

Mr.  AiiisoN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
sought  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  I  should  renew  that  motion  now  without 
making  a  single  observation  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  sought  to  emphasize 
the  action  of  the  Republican  party  in  former  years  as 
in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  this 
country,  and  claimed  that  the  Democratic  party  was  a 
party  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  draw  a  distinction  upon  that  subject  between  the 
two  great  political  panics  in  this  country.  As  the 
Senatorbas  made  that  attempt,  and  sought  to  emphasize 
it,  I  wish,  before  this  Senate  adjourns,  to  put  in  my 
own  emphatic  protest  against  any  such  claim.  ...  So 
then  in  1884,  with  General  Harrison  Bittiog  in  this 
Chamber,  a  more  rigid  bill  than  was  even  suggested  or 
thought  of  in  1882  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
this  body,  reported,  as  thg.  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
stated,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  General  Harrison  was  an  able  and  strong  and 
active  member. 

I  have  referred  to  what  occurred  here  in  1884.  Then 
we  come  to  1886,  General  Harrison  still  a  member  of 
this  Chamber,  and  a  still  more  stringent  bill  was  re- 
ported in  1886  by  a  Republican  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  passed  again  in  this  Chamber  without  a 
single  hostile  voice  or  hostile  vote,  and  yet  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  takes  pains  now  in  the  very  beginning 
of  this  canvass  to  arraign  the  Republidan  candidate 
.  for  the  Presidencv  on  the  idea  that  he  and  the  Republi- 
can party  stand  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  prohibition 
ofthe  Chinese  coming  into  this  country,  when  he  ought 
to  know,  and  when  every  other  man  does  know  who 
investigates  the  subject,  that  upon  that  question  the 
Republican  party  is  as  vigorous  and  as  strong  as  is  the 
Democratic  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  statements  not  for  my 
own  vindication,  although  my  own  votes  have  been 
somewhat  arraigned.  1  voted  then,  as  I  always  try  to 
do  in  this  Chamber,  from  the  iii^ht  I  had  at  the  time.  I 
voted  as  I  did  then  because  the  lawyers  of  this  Cham- 
ber convinced  me  that,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  upon 
the  treaty  of  1880,  we  were  by  legislation  seeking  to 
infract  it. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a  fair 
disputant,  and  that  he  does  not  want  to  do  any  in- 
justice intentionally. 

Mr.  Allison.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Vest.  But  I  make  this  statement,  and  every 
intelligent  man  in  this  country  will  corroborate  it. 
After  the  contest  of  1882  and  the  signing  by  President 
Arthur  of  the  second  bill  we  passed,  which  was  a 


House  bill,  the  Chinese  question  was  considered  prac- 
tically settled.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
has  crystallized  in  so  large  a  majority  in  favor  of  that 
legislation  that  even  the  stringent  opponents  of  th(?  bill 
which  had  passed  ceased  their  opposition. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  make  this  assertion  —  and 
that  is  the  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  at 
least  drawn  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa- — 

Mr.  Allison.    I  have  not  yet  concluded. 

Mr.  Vest.  He  says  that  the  acts  of  1884  and  1886, 
that  were  passed  here  nem.  con.  and  without  the  yeas 
and  nays,  show  that  every  member  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proved that  legislation.  I  say  now  that  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  will  neither  of  them  say  that  they 
approved  those  laws,  in  my  judgment,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  in  their  opinions  then  and  now. 

Mr.  Allison.  M^ell,  Mr.  President,  I  leave  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  settle  that  question.  I  want  to  say  that  if 
I  am  present  here  in  my  seat  in  this  Chamber,  and  a 
bill  is  read  by  the  Secretary  and  I  make  no  objection 
to  it,  and  it  passes,  and  I  neither  explain  my  vote  nor 
my  situation  respecting  it,  I  am  hound  by  that  record 
as  one  who  did  not  oppose  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rest  'General  Harrison's 
record  upon  that  statement,  I  rest  it  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Rela- 
tions, which  consisted  of  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
five  of  them  Republicans  and  four  of  them  Democrats. 
They  are  the  proper  witnesses,  and  I  challenge  here 
and  now  any  Democrat  or  Republican,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  that  time,  to  say 
that  Senator  Harrison  there  or  here  did  not  give  his 
hearty  approval  and  concurrence  to  those  two  bills. 
If  I  intended  to  be  hypercritical — indeed,  I  could  do 
so  without  being  hypercritical — I  could  say  that  the 
bill  of  1886,  which  passed  this  Chamber  with  absolute 
andpractical  unanimity,  went  to  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  and  there  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Senator  Harrison  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1886. 

Mr.  Allison.,  I  am  corrected  by  saying  that  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
JEToreign  Relations  in  1884,  but  be  was  in  1886.  Then  I 
am  invigorated,  I  am  strengthened,  by  the  fact  that 
General  Harrison  was  a  member  of  this  committee  in 
1886,  when  this  most  stringent  legislation  was  passed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  And  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  in  his  report  that  the  bill  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Allison.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  calling  my  attention  to  that. 

That  bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
the  Democratic  party  were  sovigoi'ous  and  so  ready 
to  secure  some  striiigentprohibitory  legislation,  they 
had  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  they  had  the  commit- 
tees ofthe  House,  they  had  the  control  ofthe  floor; 
and  why  is  it  that  they  did  not  exercise  that  great 
power  which  they  had  ?  Because  in  that  Congress  they 
had  more  than  forty  majority,  while  in  this  one  they 
only  have  sixteen,  and  there  might  he  some  excuse  for 
saying  that  the  majority  was  so  small  that  they  could 
not  bring  this  up;  but  here  they  were  in  the  vigor  of 
their  power,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  influence,  an^ 
yet  they  allowed  that  bill  to  die. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  pay  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
pathway  of  any  proper  or  just  criticism  of  any  Repub- 
lican for  any  Democrat  to  stand  in  this  Chamber  and 
arraign  the  Republican  party  or  any  member  of  it  for 
hostility  to  the  principle  of  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immigration. 
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OHAPTEE  IX. 
The  Homestead  Question. 


"  We  re-affirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to  be 
homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Republican  Party 
established  in  186S,  against  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and 
which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  magnificent  development.  .  ,  .  We 
charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute  the  laws  securing  to  settlers 
title  to  their  homesteads,  and  with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass 
innocent  settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretence  of  exposing  frauds  and 
vindicating  the  taw."  — Eepublican  National  Platform,  1888. 


PART  I. 

The  Great  Question  of  1858  — Started 
by  Free  Sellers  in  1852  — Reasserted 
by  Eepublicans  in  1856  — Land  for 
the  landless. 

In  1852  the  Free  Soilers  in  their  conven- 
tion declared  "  that  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should 
not  be  sold  to  individuals,  nor  granted  to  cor- 
porations, but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be 
granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of  cost,  to 
landless  settlers."  This  plank  was  sub- 
stantiallv  reasserted  in  the  Eepublican  plat- 
form of  1856,  and  in  addition  the  Republicans 
declared  in  favor  of  land  aid  to  secure  the 
construction  of  Pacific  railways.  A  fierce 
political  battle  ensued  which  did  not  cease 
until  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  bill  of 
1862,  after  the  Republicans  had  obtained  con- 
trol of  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 
During  all  the  time,  from  1854  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  demand  of  the  settlers  was 
incessant  and  constant  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  that  should  confine  locators  to  small 
tracts,  and  require  actual  occupation,  im- 
provement, and  cultivation. 

In  1858  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
within  the  States  and  Territories  1,000,000,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands  unentered.  _  The 
great  question  of  the  day  was,  "  What'  shall 
be  done  with  this  immense  domain?  Shall  it 
be  open  to  monopoly  by  speculators,  be  used 
to  build  up  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  shall  it  be 
reserved  to  actual  settlers  at  a  nominal  price, 
or  without  price?"  The  licpublicans  pro- 
posed to  solve  the  problem  by  practical  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  our  landless  people. 


Tlie  Republican  attempt  to  Beenre  to  the 
poor  settler  ten  years  to  pay  for  his  farm 
from  proceeds  of  soil  is  defeated  by  the 
Democracy. 

At  the  first  session  of  Thirty-fifth  Congress, 
Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the 
House,  introduced  into  that  body  the  follow- 
ing bill  for  the  protection  of  actual  settlers  on 
the  public  domains: 

Xhe  Grow  bill  — The  vote  defeating  it. 

Se  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  Beptemher,  A.D.  1858,  no  public  lands  shall  be  ex- 
posed? to  sale  by  proclamation  of  the  President  until  th'> 
same  shall  have  been  surveyed,  and  the  return  thereof 
in  the  land  ofi&ce  for  at  least  ten  years. 

This  bill  gave  to  the  settler  ten  years'  pre- 
cedence over  the  speculator,  but  it  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  following  vote  (Republicans  in 
Roman,  Democrats  in  italics,  Southern  Ameri- 
cans in  small  capitals) : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Ahhott,  Adrian,  Andrews,  Bennett, 
Bingham,  Blair,.BUBS,  Brayton,  Bufflnton,  Burlingame, 
Case,  E.  Clark,  H.  F.  Clark,  Clawson,  Colfai,  Comins, 
Cox,  Cragin,  James  Craig,  Burton  Craige,  Curtis, 
Damrell,  Davis  (Mass.),  Davis  (Iowa),  Dean,  Dick, 
Dodd,  Durfee,  Foster,  Geddings,  Goodwin,  Granger, 
Grow,  R.  B.  Hall,  Harlan,  T.  L.  Harris,  ffickman. 
Hoard,  Horton,  Howard,  G.  W.  Jones,  Kellogg,  Kelly, 
Kelsey,  Kilgore,  Knapp,  Leach,  Lovejoy,  Mason, 
Morgan,  Isaac  K.  Morris,  F.  H.  Morse,  Palmer, 
Parker,  Pettit,  Pike,  Potter,  Ritchie,  Royce,  A.  Shaw, 
J.  Sherman,  J.  W.  Sherman,  Spinner,  W.  Stewart, 
T.ippan,  G.  Taylor,  Tompkins,  Wade,  Walbridge, 
Walton,  C  C.  Washburn,  E.  B.  Washburne,  Israel 
Washburn —  73. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Atkins,  Avery,  JBarks- 
dale.  Bishop,  Bocock,  Boyce,  Branch,  Bryant,  Bur- 
nett, Burns,  Garuthers,  J.  B.  Clark,  Clay,  Clemens, 
Clingman,  Cobb,  John  Cochrane,  Cockrill,  Crawford, 
Davidson,  Davis  (lud.),  Debrart,  Dowdell,  Sdmun- 
son,  English,  Foley,  Garnett,  Qartrell,  Qillis,  Goode, 
Greenwood,  Gregg,  L.  W.  Hall,  Hawkins,  Houston, 
Hughes,  Jackson,  Jewett,  J,  G.  Jones,  Owen  Jones, 
Lawrence,  LeiOy,  Leiter,  Leti:her,  McQueen,  M.  Mar- 
shall, Maynaud,  Millson,  Nihlack,  Nichols,  Peyton, 
Phelps,  Powell,  Ready,  J2tagan,  Reilly,  Ru^n,  Rus- 
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aell,  Sandige,  Savage^  Scales,  Seward,  Shorter, 
Sivkles,  Singleton,  S.  A.  Smith,  Siallworth,  Stephens, 
Trippe,  Underwood,  Waikins,  White,  Woodson, 
Wortendyke^  A.  B.  Wright,  J.  V.  M^right,  Zolli- 
COFFBR— 78. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  Republican 
present  voted  "aye,"  while  only  14  Demo- 
crats voted  with  them ;  and  71  Democrats  — 
or  60  per  cent  of  all  in  the  Congress  —  voted 
"no,"  and  with  them  7  Southern  Americans. 

Pre-einption    bill   of    1859  — Grow*8   amend- 
ment carried. 

Again,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1859,  in 
the  House,  a  bill  having  been  reported  from 
ihe  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  relating  to 
pre-emptions,  Mr.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  to  amend  by  ^ddlng  the  following 
section : 

£e  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  no  public  land  shall  be  exposed  to 
sale,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  nnless  the  same 
shall  have  been  surveyed  and  the  return  of  such  sur- 
vey duly  filed  in  the  Land  Office  for  ten  years  or  more 
before  such  sale. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment,  like 
that  of  the  bill  of  the  previous  session,  was  to 
give  to  the  j)re-emptor,  the  actual  settler,  ten 
years'  precedence  of  the  speculator,  and  to 
protect  him  from  the  enormous  usury  of  the 
money  sharks,  in  borrowing  from  whopa  he 
was  frequently  compelled  to  heavily  mort- 
gage his  land.  The  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  Southern  landed  Democracy,  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy,  which,  prior  to  1861 
as  now,  dominated  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  was  moved  that  the  bill  and  amendment 
be  consigned  to  "  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets," 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  familiar- 
ly and  aptly  termed.  That  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  92  to  90,  and  the  House 
was  forced  to  a  direct  vote  on  Mr.  Grow's 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  carried 
by  yeas  97,  nays  81,  as  follows: 

Teas  —  Andrews,  Atkins,  ^uery,  Bennett,  Billing- 
htirst,  Bingham,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brayton»  Buffington, 
Burlingame,  Burroughs,  Cavanaugh,  Chaffee,  Chap- 
man, Clark,  John  Cochrane,  Cockerill,  Colfax,  Co- 
mans,  Covode,  Cragin,  Curtis,  Davis  of  Mass.,  ^Davis 
of  Iowa,  Dawes,  Dean,  Dodd,  Durffee,  Edie,  Farns- 
worth,  Fenton,  Florence,  Foster,  Giddings,  Q-ilman, 
Goocb,  Granger,  Grow,  Hall,  Harlan,  Hoard,  Horton, 
Howard,  Jetoett,  Jones,  Keim,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Kil- 
gore,  Knapp,  Lawrence,  Leach,  Leiter,  Lovejoy,  Mat- 
teson.  Miller,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Morris,  F.  H.  Morse, 
O.  A.  Morse,  Mott,  Murray,  Olin,  Palmer,  Parker, 
Peitit,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pike,  Potter,  Purviance, 
Bfitchie,  Robbins,  Royce,  Savage,  John  Sherman,  Jno. 
W.  Sberman,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stevenson,  Stewart, 
Ta^to^Tappan,  Thayer,  Thompsori,  Tompkins,  Wade, 
Walbridge,  Waldron,  Walton,  C  C.  Washburn,  E.  B. 
Washburne,  I.  Washburn,  Jr.,  Wilson,  Wood  —  97. 

Nay8  —  Ahl,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Bocock,  Bonham, 
Bowie,  Poyce,  £ranch,  Burnett,  Bums,  Caruihers, 
Caskie,  Clark,  Cobb,  Cox,  James  Craig,  Burton 
Craige,  Crawford,  Curry,  J.  G.  Davis,  Reuben  Davis, 
Dewart,  Dodell,  Eustis,  Faulkner,  Foley,  Gamett, 
Qartrelt,  Gilmob,  Goode,  Gregg,  Ball,  Haickins, 
Hodges,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hughes,  Huyler,  Jackson, 
Leidy,  McQueen,  McRae,  Marshall,  Maynard,  Miles, 
Millson,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Pendleton,  Phelps, 
Powell,  Ready,  Reagan,  Ruffin,  Russell,  Sandige, 
Scales,  Scott,  Searim.g,  Seward,  A.  Shaw,  H.  M, 
Shaw,  Shorter,  Singleton,  'R.  Smith,  S.  A.  Smith, 
Stallworth,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Taylor,  Triptk, 
Underwood,  Vallandigham,  Vancb,  Watkius, 
Whitely,  Winslow,  Woodson,  Wortendyke,  Wright, 
Zollicofer  —  Sl. 


The  97  yeas  comprised  SO  Republicans  and 
17  Democrats,  while  the  SI  nays  comprised 
75  Democrats  and  6  Southern  Americans. 

Tlie    bill    as    amended    defeated    by   the 
Democrats. 

But  the  bill  as  amended  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  95  nays  to  91  yeas,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Andrews,  Bennett,  Bingham, Blair, 
Bliss,  Brayton,Buffinton,  Burlingame,  Burroughs,  CY«;- 
anawffA,  Chaffee,  E.Clark,  jun.,^.  F.  C/«7'*^,  Clausen, 
C.  B.  Cochrane,  John  Cochrane,  Colfax,  Comins, 
Covode,  Cocc,  Cragio,  Curtis,  Henry  W.  Davis,  T. 
Davis  of  Mass.,  T.  Davis  of  Iowa,  Dawes,  Dean,  Dick, 
Dodd,  Durfee,  Edie,  Farnsworth,  Fenton,  Fosten, 
GiddingB,  Gooeh,  Granger,  Grow,  L.  W.  Hall,  R.  B. 
Hall,  Harlan,  Hatch,  Hoard,  Horton,  Howard,  Keim, 
Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Kilgore,  Knapp,  Leach,  Leiter,  Love- 
joy,  Matteson,  Miller,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Ed.  J.  Morris, 
/.  2^.  Morris,  F.  H.  Morse,  O.  A.  Morse,  Mott,  Murray, ' 
Olin,  Palmer,  Parker,  Pettit,  Phelps,  Pike,  Potter,  Pur- 
viance, Ritchie,  Robbins,  Royce,  John  Sherman,  Spin- 
ner, Stanton,  Stewart,  Tappan,  Thayer,  Thompson, 
Tompkins,  Wade,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Walton,  C. 
C.  Washburn,  E.  B.  Washburne,  I.  Washburn,  ;jun., 
Wilson,  Wood— 91. 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  Ahl,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Atkins, 
Avery,  Barksdale,  Bocock,  Bonham,  Bowie,  Boyce, 
Bryan,  Burnett,  Bums,  Caruthers,  Caskie,  Chapman, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cockerill,  Corning,  James 
Craig,  Burton  Craige,  Crawford,  J.  G.  Davis,  Reuben 
Davis,  Dewart,  Dowdell,  Edmunson,  Elliott,  Florence, 
Foley,  Gamett,  Gartrell,  Gilmer,  Goode,  Greenwood, 
Gregg,  Groesbeck,  Hawkins,  Hopper,  Houston ,  Hughes, 
Huyler,  Jackson,  Jetvett,  G.  W.Jones,  O.Jones,  Leidy, 
McQueen,  McRae,  H.  Marshall,  S.  S.  Marshall, 
Mason,  Maynard,  Millson,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Pendleton,  Peyton,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Powell,  Ready, 
Reagan,  Ricaud,  Ruffin,  Russell,  Sandidge,  Savage, 
Scales,  Searing,  A.  Shaw,  H.  M.  Shaw,  Shorter, 
Singleton,  Smith,  Stallworth,  Stephens,  Stevenson, 
Stewart,  Talbott,  G.  Taylor,  M.  Taylor,  Trippe, 
Underwood,  Fa^^ajidig-Aam,  Vance,  Watkins,  White, 
Whitely,  Winslow,  Woodson,  Wright,  Zollicostper 
—  95. 

The  Republicans  voted  unanimously  for  the 
bill  as  amended.  Every  Southern  member 
except  two,  Mr.  Blair  of  Missouri  and  Henry 
Winter  Davis  of  Maryland,  voted  solidly 
against  the  bill  as  amended.  Only  eight 
Democrats,  Northern  Democrats  of  the  Doug- 
las school,  dared  to  support  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed, with  their  votes;  and  the  character  of  the 
opposition  is  exposed  in  the  indignant  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Cavanaugh  of  Minnesota,  a  Doug- 
las Democrat.     He  said,  — 

I  say  it  frankly  —  I  say  it  in  sorrow — that  it  was 
to  the  Republican  side  of  this  House  to  whom  we  were 
compelled  to  look  for  support  of  this  just  and  honor- 
able measure.  Gentlemen  from  the  South,  gentlemen 
who  have  broad  acres  and  white  plantations,  aided 
here  to-day  bj'  their  votes  more  to  make  Republican 
States  in  the  North  than  by  any  vote  which  has  been 
cast  within  the  last  two  years.  These  gentlemen  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  support  the  South,  yet  they,  to  a 
man  almost,  vote  against  the  free,  independent  labor 
of  the  North  and  West. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  declared  that  he  had  "in- 
herited his  Democracy;"  that  he  had  been 
a  "  Democrat  from  his  boyhood;'*  that  he 
*'  believed  in  the  great  truths  as  enunciated 
by  the  fathers  of  the  faith"  and  "  cherished 
them  religiously."     He  added: 

But,  sir,  when  I  see  Southern  gentlemen  come  up 
as  they  did  to-day,  and  refuse  by  their  vott;H  to  aid  my 
constituents  —  refuse  to  place  the  actual  tiller  of  the 
soil,  the  honest,  industrious  laborer  beyond  the  grasp 
and  avarice  of  the  speculator,  I  tell  you,  sir,  1  falter  — 
I  hesitate ! 
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PART  II. 

The  Republicans  demand  "Free  Home- 
steads for  actual  settlers"  — The  vote 
by  which  tliey  carried  it. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1859,  H.  K.  72, 
"to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers," 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  reported  froiji  that  Com- 
mittee January  26,  1859,  by  Mr.  Kelsey, 
came  up  for  action.  The  Democracy  at- 
tempted to  defeat  it,  even  to  prohibit  all 
discussion  of  ifs  merits,  by  parliamentary 
strategy.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  nays,  113,  to  yeas,  71,  and 
the  House  was  forced  to  a  direct  vote.  The 
bill  was  then  passed  —  Yeas,  120,  nays,  76,  as 
follows: 

Teas.  — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adrian,  Andrews,  Barti 
Billingburst,  Bingham,  JSishop,  Blias,  Brayton,  Buf- 
finton,  Burlingame,  £ums.  Burroughs,  Case,  Cava- 
naugh,  Ohaffue,  B,  Clark,  Clawaon,  C.  B.  Cochrane, 
John  Cochrane,  Cockerill,  Colfax,  Comtns,  Corning, 
Covode,  CoXt  Cragin,  James  Craig,  Curtis,  John  G. 
I)avifl,  T.  Davis  of  Mass.,  T.  Davis  of  Iowa,  Dawes, 
Dean,  Dick,  Dodd,  Durfee,  Farnsworth,  Fenton, 
Morence,  Folei/t  FoBtcv,  Giddings,  Gillraan,  Gooch, 
Goodwin,  Granger,  Qregg,  Groesbeck,  Grow,  L.  W. 
Hall,  B.  B.  Hall,  Harlan,  Iluskin,  Hatch,  Ilickman, 
Hoard,  Hodges,  Horton,  tio-vi-^i-A,  Jewitt,  Q.  W.  Jones, 
Keim,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Kilgore,  Knapp,  Knnkell, 
Lawrence,  Leach,  Leiter,  Lovejoy,  Maclay,  McKihben, 
Matteson,  Miller,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Ed.  J.  Morris, 
/.  N.  Morris,  F.  H.  Morse,  O.  A.  Morse,  Murray, 
Olin,  Palmer,  Parker,  Pendleton,  Pettit,  Phelps,  Phil- 
lips, Pike,  Potter,  Pottle,  Purviance,  Reilly,  Robbins, 
Roberts,  Royce,  Russell,  Scott,  John  Sherman,  Smith, 
Spinner,  Stanton,  William  Stewart,  Tappan,  Taylor, 
Thayer,  Tompkins,  Vallandigham,  Wade,  Wal- 
bridge,  Waldron,  Walton,  Ward,  C.  C.  Washburn, 
E.B.  Washburne,  I.  Washburn,   Wilson,  Wortendyke 

—  120. 

Nats.  — Messrs.  Andbrson,  Atkins,  Avery,  Barks- 
dale,  Bocock,  Bonham,  Bowie,  Boyce,  Branch,  Bur- 
nett,  Caakie,  J.  B.  Clark,  Cobb,  Burton  Craige, 
Crawford,  Curry,  Davis,  Dowdell,  Edm,unson,  William, 
H.  English,  EusTis,  Faulkner,  Garneit,  Gartrell, 
GiLAiEB,  Goode,  Greenwood,  Harris,  Hill,  Hopkins, 
Houston,  Hughes,  Jackson,  Jenkins,  Keitt,  Aunkel, 
Lamar,  Leidy,  Letcher,  McQueen,  Mcliae,  H.  Mar- 
shall, S.  S.  Marshall,  Mason,  MatnarI),  Miles, 
Millson,  Moore,  Kiblack,  Nichols,  Peyton^  Ready, 
Reagan,  Ricaud,  Ruffin,  Scales,  Seward,  A.  Shaw, 
H.  M.  Shaw,  Shorter,  Singleton,  S.  A.  Smith,  W. 
Smith,  Stallworth,  Stephens,  Jas.  A.  Stewart,  Tbippe, 
Underwood,  Vance,  Watkins,  Whiteley,  Winslow, 
Woodson,  A.  R.  Wright,  J.  V.  Wright,  Zollicoppbb 

—  76. 

The  Kepuhlicans,  every  man  of  them  but 
one,  voted  solidly  for  the  bill  —  voted  to 
guarantee  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers 

—  to  donate  land  to  the  landless.  The  great 
body  of  the  Democracy  —  60  out  of  98  —  all 
the  Southern  Americans  —  the  whole  South- 
ern landed  aristocracy —  voted  solidly  against 
the  bill.  

PART   III. 

Homesteads  in  the  Democratic  Senate  — 
Democratic  Hostility. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1859,  in  the 
Senate,  Ben.  Wade  of  Ohio  moved  to  post- 
pone all  prior  orders,  and  take  up  the  home- 
stead bill,  which  had  thus  passed  the  House. 
A  characteristic  debate  ensued.    The  slave- 


holding  aristocracy,  the  Southern  landed 
Democracy,  antagonized  the  homestead  with 
the  appropriation  bills.  Said  E.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  of  Virginia:  "  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  effort  to  press  this  homestead  bill  so  as  to 
displace  the  appropriation  bills."  Only  a 
few  weeks  of  the  session  remained,  and  an 
"extended  debate"  aij^d  the  loss  of  the 
appropriation  bills  was  threatened  if  the 
homestead  bill  was  passed.  Ben.  Wade  re- 
joined that  the  friends  of  the  bill  —  the  Ke- 
publicans  —  wanted  no  debate.  The  measure 
for  years  had  been  before  the  country,  had 
been  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  there 
was  no  measure  in  which  the  people  were 
more  deeply  interested.  But  a  vote  was  what 
the  Southern  landed  Democracy  manceuvered 
to  avoid  or  defeat.  Said  Mr.  Hunter:  "  I  do 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  much  opposed 
to  it,"  that  is,  to  giving  "laud  to  the  land- 
less; "  and  his  colleague,. Mr.  Mason,  declared 
that  he  intended  "  to  go  into  it  pretty  largely, 
because  he  had  not  yet  known  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief,  and  mischief  of  the  most  de- 
moralizing kind." 

Mr.  Wade's  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  yeas  25,  nays  23,  as  follows : 

Teas  —  Messrs.  Brigh  t,  Broderick^  Cbandler,  Clark, 
Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foote.  Foster, 
Gioin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Johnson  of  Tennessee, 
King,  Pugh,  Rice.  Seward,  ShieldSt  Simmons,  Smitht 
Stuart,  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson  —  25. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Alien,  Bayard,  Benjamin,  Bigler, 
Brown,  Chestnut,  Clay,  CUngman,  -Davis,  Fitch,  Fitz- 
Patrick,  Oreert,  Hammond,  ffunter,  Iverson,  Lane, 
Mallory,  Mason,  Pearce,  Beid,  Slidell,  Toombs,  and 
TTwd  — 23. 

The  Republicans  voted  unanimously  to 
take  up  the  homestead  bill,  but  every  South- 
ern Democrat  —  a  "solid  South,"  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Tennessee  — 
voted  against  the  motion.  Instantly  upon 
the  announcement  of  this  vote,  which 
brought  the  homestead  bill  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Hunter  again  moved  to  lay  it  aside  and 
take  up  another  bill.  An  opposition  so 
puerile  was  fittingly  called  "  child's  play." 
During  the  debate  which  followed,  the 
morning  hour  expired,  and  Vice-President 
Breckinridge  decided  that  the  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  was  the  subject  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Whereupon  Mr.  Wade 
moved  to  postpone  the  Cuba  and  continue 
the  consideration  of  the  homestead  bill. 
That  motion  was  also  carried  —  yeas  27,  nays 
26 ;  all  the  Republicans  voting  for  it ;  all  the 
Southern  Democrats,  except  Senators  Bell 
and  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  voting  against 
it.  Again  the  homestead  was  before  the 
Senate;  again  Mr.  Hunter  moved  to  lay  it 
aside.  Senators  Wade  and  Seward,  in  ener- 
getic terms,  exhorted  the  friends  of  the  bill 
to  stand  firm,  but  Hunter's  motion  prevailed 
—  yeas  28,  nays  28,  as  follows : 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benjamin, 
Bigler,  Brown,  Clay,  Clingman,  Davis,  Fitch,  Fitz- 
Patrick,  Qreen,  Owin,  Hammond,  Hunter,  Iverson, 
Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  jS^ennedy,  Lane,  Mallory , 
Mason,  Pearce,  Beid,  Sebastian,  Stideil,  Toomba, 
Ward,  and  Yulee  —  28. 

Nays.  —  Messrs.  Bell,  Bright,  Broderick,  Chandler , 
Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doollttle,  Douglas,  Durkee, 
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Feuenden,  Foote,  Foater,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan, 
Motuton,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  King,  Pugh,  Rice, 
Seward,  Simmons,  Smith,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
and  Wilson  — 28. 

The  Senate  being  equally  divided,  Vice- 
President  Breckinridge  gave  the  easting  vote 
against  the  homestead  bill.  Every  vote  for 
Hunter's  motion  to  postpone  was  Democratic, 
and  all  but  five  were  from  the  South.  Only 
three  of  the  twenty-eight  votes  against 
Hunter's  motion  and  in  favor  of  considering 
the  homestead  bill  were  from  the  South  — 
Bell  and  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  and  Hous- 
ton of  Texas. 


PART  IV. 


'*  The  Great  Question  of  the  Day  and  the 

Age  "  —  Shall  we  g-ire  ^' Lands  and 
Homes  to  the  Landless  Freemen,  or 
Slayes  to  the  Slave-holders  ?  '^ 


On  the  19th  of  February,  1859,  two  days 
afterward,  Senator  Wade  again  moved  to  set 
aside  all  prior  orders  and  take  up  the  home- 
stead bill.  The  motion  was  defeated.  Yeas 
(all  RepubUcans  hut  seven)  24,  nays  (all 
Democrats)  31.  On  the  25th  of  February 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  homestead  bill 
was  again  antagonized  by  the  Cuba  bill. 
The  Cuba  bill  prevailed.  Yeas  (all  Demo- 
crats) 35,  nays  (all  Republicans  but  five)  24. 
After  a  debate — "an  idle  debate"^pro- 
tracted  far  into  the  night,  and  resorted  to 
only  as  a  means  of  killing  the  homestead 
bill,  the  Republicans,  at  ten  o'clock  p.m., 
made  an  effort  to  bring  the  latter  bill  before 
the  Senate.  In  the  debate  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Seward  said : 

After  nine  hours*  yielding  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Onba  question,  it  is  time  to  come  back  to  the  great 
question  of  the  day  and  the  age.  The  Senate  may  as 
well  meet  face  to  race  the  issue  which  is  before  them. 
It  is  an  issue  presented  by  the  competition  between 
these  two  questions.  One,  the  homestead  bill*  is  a 
question  of  homes,  of  lands^or  the  landless  freemen 
of  the  United  States.  The  Cuba  bill  is  a  question  of 
slaves  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  United  States. 

Said  Mr.  Wade : 

I  [am  very  glad  that  this  question  has  at  length 
come  up.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  it  has  been  antagonized 
with  this  nigger  question.  I  have  been  trying  here 
for  nearly  a  month  to  get  a  straightforward  vote  upon 
•this  great  question  of"  land  for  the  landless."  I  glory 
in  that  measure.  It  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  corae 
before  the  American  Senate,  and  it  has  now  come  ro 
that  there  is  no  dodging  it.  The  question  will  be, 
Shall  we  give  niggers  to  the  niggerless,  or  land  to  the 
landless  ? 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  homestead  bill 
was  again  lost.  Teas  (all  Republicans  but 
two  —  Broderick,  of  California,  and  John- 
son, of  Tennessee),  19;  nays  (all  Democrats), 
29.  No  further  attempt,  at  that  session,  was 
made  to  get  it  before  the  Senate, 


PART  V. 

The  Repnhlican  Homestead  Principle 
again  Triumphs  in  the  House  —  The 
Grow  Homestead  Bill  adopted  —  Its 
Text  and  Votes  thereon. 

At  the  next  session,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1860,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported  the 
Grow  bill  "to  secure  homesteads  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  public  domain;"  the  text  of 
the  bill  being  as  follows : 

A  Bill  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the 
public  domain. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 

That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his 
intention  to  become  sucb,  as  required  by  the  naturali- 
zation laws  of  the  United  States,  shaU,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  enter,  free  of 
cost,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  unappropriated 
public  lands,  upon  which  said  person  may  have  filed  a 
pre-emtion  claim,  or  which  may,  at  the  time  the  appli- 
cation is  made,  be  subject  to  pre-emtion  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  per  acre ;  or  eighty  acres 
of  such  unappropriated  lands  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  to  be  located  id  a  body,  in  conformity 
to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  surveyed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person 
applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  applica-  ' 
tion  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  ne  or 
she  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  aflidavit  before 
the  said  register  or  receiver  that  he  or  she  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  and 
that  such  application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive 
use  and  benefit,  and  those  specially  mentioned  in  this 
act,  and  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever; 
and  upon  filing  the  affidavit  with  the  register  or  re- 
ceiver, he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  quantity  of  land  specified :  Provided,  however,  That 
no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
entry ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any 
time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making 
such  entry,  or  if  he  be  dead,  his  widow ;  or  in  case  of 
her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee;  or  in  case  of  a  widow 
making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her 
death,  shall  prove  by  two  creditable  witnesses  that  he, 
she,  or  they  have  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  same 
for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
time  of  filing  the  affidavit  aforesaid;  then,  in  such  case, 
he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  be  entitled  to 
a  patent,  as  in  other  cases  provided  for  by  law  :  And 
provided,  further.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  both 
father  and  mother,  leaving  an  infant  child,  or  children, 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  righc  and  fee  shall 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  children; 
and  the  execfltor,  administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at 
anjr  time  within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving parent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  children  for  the  lime  being  have 
their  domicile,  sell  said  land  for  the  benefit  of  said 
infanta,  but  for  no  other  purpose ;  and  the  purchaser 
shall  acquire  the  absolute  title  by  the  purchase,  and  be 
entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States  on  payment 
of  the  office  fees  and  sum  of  money  herein  specified^ 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  regis- 
ter of  the  land  office  shall  note  all  such  applications 
on  the  tract-books  and  plats  of  his  office,  and  keep  p, 
register  of  all  such  entries,  and  make  return  thereof 
to  the  general  land  office,  together  with  the  proof 
upon  which  they  have  been  founded. 

Sec.  4,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  lands 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  no 
event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction,  of  any  debt  or 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent 
therefor. 

Sho.  5,    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  at  any 
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time  after  the  filing  of  the  aflSdavit,  as  required  in  the 
Becond  section  of  this  act,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  proven,  after  due 
notice  to  the  settler,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register 
of  the  land  office,  that  the  person  having  filed  such 
affidavit  shall  have  actually  changed  his  or  her  resi- 
dence, or  abandoned  the  said  entry  for  more  than  six 
months  at  any  time,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  land 
so  entered  shall  revert  to  the  government. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  individ- 
ual shall  be  permitted  to  make  more  than  one  entry 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  that  tbr  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  required 
to  prepare  and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  con- 
sistent with  this  act,  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect;  and  that  the  regis- 
toraand  receivers  of  the  several  land  offices  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  for  any 
lands  entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  they 
are  now  entitled  to  receive  when  the  same  quantity  of 
land  is  entered  with  money,  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the 
person  making  the  application  at  the  time  of  so  doing, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  issue  of  the  certificate  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  may  be  issued :  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  impair  or  interfere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with 
existing  pre-emtion  rights ;  And  provided^  further, 
That  all  persons'who  may  have  filed  their  applications 
for  a  pre-eration  right  pnor  to  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  this  act. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.     On  March  12,  on  motion'of  Mr. 

Lovejoy,  the  bill  "was  taken  out  of  .the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  yeas  106,  to 
nays  67  (the  nays  being  all  Democrats  and 
South  Americans).  And  when  Mr.  Branch, 
of  North  Carolina,  ineffectually  moved  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table,  there  were  yeas  62  (all 
from  the  South,  except  Mr.  Montgomery,  of 
Pennsylvania),  and  nays  112.  The  bill  was 
then  passed — yeas  115;  nays  QQ^  as  follows:  — 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Adrian,  Aldrich,  Ashley,  Babbitt, 
Barr,  Bingham,  Blake,  Brigqs,  Buffinton,  Burch, 
Burnham,  Campbell,  Carey,  Carter,  Case,  John 
Cochrane,  Colfax,  Conklin^,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Co- 
vode,  Cone,  Graig,  Curtis,  J.  G.  Davia,  Daws,  Delano, 
Duell,  Dunn,  Edgerton,  Eliot,  English,  Ferry,  Fen- 
ton,  Foster,  Florence,  Foukey  Frank,  French,  Gooch, 
Graham,  Grow,  Gurley,  Hale,  Hall,  Haskin,  Helmick, 
Hickman,  Hoard,  JSolman,  Howard,  Humphrey, 
Hutchins,  Junkin,  F.  W.  Kellogg,  W.  Kellogg,  Kil- 
gore,  Killinger,  Xarrafiec,  Leach,  Lea,  Logan.,  Loomis, 
Lovejoy,  Maclay,  Marston,  Martin,  McClernand, 
McKean,  Mclinight,  McPherson,  Millward,  Morrill, 
Morris,  Morse,  Niblack,  Olin,  Pendleton,  Perry, 
Porter,  Potter,  Pottle,  Rice,  Riggs,  C.  Robinson, 
J.  C.  Robinson,  Royce,  Schwartz,  Scott,  Scranton, 
Sherman,  Sickles,  Somes,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stout, 
Stratton,  Tappan,  Thayer,  Tompkins,  Train,  Trimble, 
Vallandigham,  Vandever,  Van  Wyck,  Verre,  Wal- 
dron,  Wallow,  C.  C.  Washburne,  E.  B.  Washhurne, 
I.  Washburn,  jun..  Wells,  Wilson,  Windom,  Woodruff 
—  116, 

Nats  — Adams,  T.L.Anderson,  W.  0,  Anderson, 
Avery,  Barksdale,  Bocock,  Bowh(9ni,  Brabeon, 
Branch,  Beistow,  Burnett,  Clapton,  Cobb,  Curry, 
W.  H.  Davis,  R.  Davis,  He  Jarnette,  Fdmundson, 
Etheridge,  Gamette,  Gatrell,  Gilmer,  Hamilton, 
Hardeman,  Harris,  Hatton,  Hill,  Hindman, 
Houston,  Hughes,  Jackson,  Jenkins,  Jones,  Keitt, 
Lamar,  Landrum,,  Leake,  Love,  Mallory,  Martin, 
Maynard,  Mc^een,  McRae,  Miles,  Milson,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  NeJjSON,  Noell,  Peyton,  Pryor,  Pugh, 
Reagan,  Ruffin,  Simms,  Singleton,  W,  Smith,  W. 
N.  H.Smith,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  iJnderujood,  Vance, 
Webster,  Whiteley,  Woodson,  Wr'ight  —  66. 

Again,  the  Republicans  voted  unanimously 
for  homesteads,  while  all  voting  against  them 
were  Democrats,  and  all  from  the  Slave  States, 
except  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  those  then  in  the  House,  and  still  promin- 
ent in  public  life,  who  voted  against  giving 
free  homesteads  to  a  free  people^  will  be 


found  the  names  of  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Senator  Reagan  of  Texas, 
Roger  A.  Pryor  of  "Virginia,  Senator  Vance 
of  North  Carolina  (then  an  "American"  or 
"Know-nothing"),  and  Senator  Pugh  of 
Alabama. 


PART  VI. 

The  Democratic  Senate's  Substitute  for 
the  Grow  Bill  — House  refuses  to 
Concur  —  A  Compromise  —  President 
Buchanan  Vetoes  the  Bill. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1860,  in  the  Senate, 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Grow  homestead  bill  which 
had  passed  the  House,  a  bill  granting  home- 
steads to  actual  settlers  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  but  not  including  pre-emptors  then 
occupying  public  lands.  When  this  bill  came 
before  the  Senate  for  action  Mr.  Wade  moved 
to  substitute  the  Grow  bill  for  it,  which 
motion  was  lost  —  yeas  26,  nays  31.  Teas  all 
Republicans  but  three  —  Douglas,  Eice,  and 
Toombs.  Nays  all  Democrats.  Following  is 
the  vote: 

Teas  —  Anthony,  Bingham,  Cameron,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittie,  DougtaSt  Durkee, 
Foot,  Forster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hamlin,  King,  Eicet 
Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  TenEyck,  ToombStT^van- 
bull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson  —  26. 

Nats  —  Bayard^  Bigler^  Bragg,  BrowUf  Chest- 
nut, Clay,  Clingman,  Davis,  Mitch,  FUzpatrick, 
Green,  Gwin,  Hammond,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  IversQn, 
Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  or  Tennessee,  Lane, 
Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Sauls- 
bury,  Slidellf  Wigfall,  Yulee — 31. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Johnson  bill  passed 
—  yeas  44,  nays  8.  The  nays  are  Bragg, 
Clingman,  Hamlin,  Hunter,  Mason,  Pearce, 
Powell,  and  Toombs.  The  House  refused  to 
concur,  the  Senate  to  recede,  and  the  result 
was  a  protracted  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  committees  of  the  two  houses. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  head  of 
any  family,  who  was  a  citizen,  should  be  en- 
titled "to  enter  one  quarter  section  of 
vacant  and  unappropriated  public  lands," 
actual  settlement  being  a  pre-requisite,  con- 
tinous  residence  anecessity,  and  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  the  condition  upon  which  a  patent 
should  issue.  These  entries  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  odd-numbered  sections,  and  the 
widow  or  children  to  succeed  to  any  rights 
acquired  by  the  settler. 

Sec.  five  of  the  bill  extended  its  benefits 
to  foreigners  who  had  disclosed  the  intention 
to  become  citizens,  and  who  perfected  citizen- 
ship before  the  expiration,  of  the  five  years 
residence. 

Sec.  seven  extended  the  privilege  to  un- 
surveyed  lands,  and  reduced  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  pre-emptor  to  one-half  what  it  had 
been;  and 

Sec.  ten  gave  all  lands  within  the  limits 
of  any  State,  which  had  been  offered  and 
remained  unsold  for  thirty  years,  to  the 
State  "  in  which  the  same  may  b§  situated." 
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On  June  19,  the  committees  came  to  an 
agreement  bf  the  House  accepting  the  Senate 
bill  with  some  amendments.  Said  Mr.  Colfax, 
in  reporting  the  compromise  to  the  House : 

"  We  struggled  of  course  ...  to  adopt  the 
free  homestead  principle  of  the  House  bill, 
but  on  these  points  the  Senate  was  inflexible, 
and  we  took  what  he  did  because  it  was  the 
best  we  could  get."  But  "  this  we  have 
agreed  to  merely  as  an  avant-courier.  We 
shall  demand  the  free  homestead  principle  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  until  it  is 
granted  —  until  all  the  public  lands  shall  be 
opened  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^." 

This  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
the  House  agreed  to  — yeas  116,  nays  51.  All 
the  nays  were  from  the  South.  The  Senate 
also  agreed  to  the  report  —  yeas  36,  nays  2  — 
Bragg  of  North  Cjirolina  and  Pearce  of  Mich- 
igan. 

But  even  so  scanty  a  measure  of  justice  to 
our  landless  people  — "  half  a  loaf"  — was, 
June  22,  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan. 
He  in  effect  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional, 
unjust  to  the  old  States,  unequal  in  its  oper- 
ations and  pretended  benefits  —  as  a  measure 
which  "  wiU  go  far  to  demoralize  the  peo- 
ple;" or,  in  the  language  of  Mason  of  Vir7 
ginia,  "  fraught  with  mischief  of  the  most 
demoralizing  kind." 


PART  VII. 

President  Bnchanan^s  Teto  — It  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate. 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  message,  June 
22,  1860,  containing  his  reasons  for  disap- 
proving the  Homestead  bill  therewith  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  after  stating  the  intent 
of  the  bill,  continued : 

To  the  actual  settler,  this  bill  does  not  make  an 
absolute  donation ;  but  tlie  price  Ib  bo  small  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  sale.  It  is  nominally  fwenty-five 
cents  per  acre;  but,  considering  this  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  the  end  of  ftve  years,  it  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to 
about  eighteen  cents  per  acre,  or  one-seventh  of  the 
present  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands.  In  re- 
gard to  the  States,  It  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
gift. 

1.  This  state  of  the  facts  raises  the  question  whether 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the  power  to 
give  away  the  public  lands  either  to  States  or  indi- 
viduals. On  this  question,  I  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  in  my  message  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  24th  of  February,  1859,  returning  the  agri- 
cultural college  bill.  This  opinion  remains  unchanged. 
The  argument  then  used  applies,  as  a  constitutional 
objection,  with  greater  force  to  the  present  bill. 
There  it  had  the  plea  of  consideration,  growing  out  of 
a  specific  beneficial  purpose;  here  it  is  an  absolute 
gratuity  to  the  States  without  the  pretext  of  consid- 
eration. I  am  compelled?  for  want  of  time,  in  these 
the  last  hours  of  the  session,  to  quote  largely  from  this 
message. 

I  presume  the  general  proposition  will  be  admitted 
that  Oonyess  does  not  possess  the  power  to  make 
donations  of  money  already  in  the  Treasury,  raised  by 
taxes  on  the  people,  either  to  States  or  individuals. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  public  lands  are  placed 
upon  a  different  footing  from  money  raised  by  taxa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale  .are 
not  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  but 
may  be  appropriated  or  given  away  by  Congress,  at  its 
own  discretion,  to  States,  corporations,  or  individuals, 
for  any  purpose  ttiey  may  deem  expedient. 


The  advocates  of  this  bill  attempt  to  sustain  their 
position  upon  the  language  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  '*  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States."  They  contend,  that,  by  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  words  '•dispose  of  "°in  this 
clause,  Congress  possesses  the  power-  to  make  this  gift 
of  public  lands  to  the  States  for  purposes  of  education. 

It  would  require  clear  and  strong  evidence  to  induce 
the  belief  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  after 
having  limited  the  powers  of  Congress  to  certain,  pre- 
cise, and  specific  objects,  intended,  by  employing  the 
words  "  dispose  of,"  to  give  that  body  unlimited  power 
over  the  vast  public  domain.  It  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly,  indeed,  to  have  created  two  funds,— rthe  one 
by  taxation,  confined  to  the  execution  of  the  enumer- 
ated powers  delegated  to  Congress,  and  the  other  from 
the  public  lands,  applicable  to  all  subjects,  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  Congress  might  designate.  That  this 
fund  should  be  "disposed  of,*'  not  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  nor  "  to  raise  and  support  armies," 
nor  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"*uor  to  accom- 
plish any  one  of  the  other  great  objects  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution ;  but  be  diverted  from  them  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  States,  to  educate  their  people,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  any  other  measure  of  their  domestic 
policy.  This  would  be  to  confer  upon  Congress  a  vast 
and  irresponsible  authority,  utterly  at  war  with  the 
well-known  jealousy  of  Federal  power  which  prevailed 
at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  natural 
intendment  would  be,  that,  as  the  Constitution  confined 
Congress  to  well-defined  specific  powers,  the  funds 
placed  at  their  command,  whether  in  land  or  money, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  corresponding  with  these  powers.  If  not,  a 
government  baa  been  created  with  all  its  other  powers 
carefully  limited,  but  without  any  Utnitation  in  respect 
to  the  public  lands. 

But  I  caunot  so  read  the  words  *'  dispose  of"  as  to 
make  them  embrace  the  idea  of  *'  giving  away."  The 
true  meaning  of  words  is  always  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  aud  the  known 
general  intent  of  the  law-giver.  Congress  is  a  trustee 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  "  dispose  of  "  their  public  lands;  and  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  no  case 
can  be  found  in  which  a  trustee  in  the  position  of  Con- 
gress has  been  authorized  to  "  dispose  of  "  property 
by  its  owner,  where  it  has  been  held  that  these  words 
authorized  such  trustee  to  give  away  the  fund  inti'usted 
to  his  caa'C.  No  trustee,  when  called  upon  to  account 
for  the  disposition  of  the  properly  placed  under  his 
management  before  any  judicial  tribunal,  would  ven- 
ture to  present  such  a  plea  in  his  defence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Democratic 
President  makes  the  Federal  G-overnment 
simply  the  creation  of  the  States  when  he 
speaks  of  Congress,  the  law  making  power  as 
"  a  trustee  "  with  powers  limited  to  the  literal 
performance  of  certain  specified  acts. 

Besides  the  Constitutional  objectioUj  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  found  several  other  reasons 
satisfactory  to  him,  why  the  people  of  the 
country  should  not  be  given  homes  on  the 
lands  of  the  G-overument;  one  of  them  being 
that  the  law  discriminated  against  mechanics 
and  artisans  in  favor  of  the  farmer;  another, 
that  "the  offer  of  free  farms  would  probably 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  encouraging  emi- 
gration, especially  from  States  like  Illinois, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  could  not  fail  to  reduce  the 
price  of  property  within  their  limits.  An 
individual  in  States  thus  situated  would  not 
pay  its  fair  value  for  land,  when,  by  crossing 
the  Mississippi,  he  could  go  upon  the  public 
lands  and  obtain  a  farm  almost  without 
money  and  without  ^rice."  In  the  light  of 
experience,  this  language  seems  so  ridicu- 
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lous,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  it  should 
have  been  seriously  used  by  any  man  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  reasons  given  by  him  were,  that  the 
public  revenues  would  be  reduced,  the  land 
system  unsettled,  and  land  made  so  cheap  as 
to  demoralize  the  people ;  this  idea  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words : 

Any  man  cau  now  acquire  a  title  in  fee-simple  to  a 
homestead  of  eighty  acres,  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  for  $1.00.  .  .  .  The  honest  poor  man, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  can,  in  any  part  of  our 
country,  acquire  a  competence  for  himself  and  his 
family;  And  in  doing  this  he  feels  that  he  eats  the 
bread  of  independence.  He  desires  no  charity,  either 
from  the  Government  or  from  hi^  neighbors.  This 
bill,  which  proposes  to  give  him  land  at  an  almost 
nominal  price,  out  of  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  go.far  to  demoralize  the  people,  *nd  repress 
this  noble  spirit  of  independence.  It  may  introduce 
among  us  those  pernicious  social  theories  which  have 
proved  so  disastrous  iu  other  countries. 

We  have  seen  that  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Homestead  bill  in  the  Senate,  only  eight  sen- 
ators, all  Democrats,  voted  nay,  and  that 
upon  this  Compromise  bill,  only  two  sena- 
tors, both  Democrats,  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report ;  yet,  when 
the  bill  came  back  with  President  Buchanan's, 
objections,  there  were  sixteen  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic votes  to  sustain  the  President's  veto, 
independent  of  the  vote  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
Southern  American,  and  that  which  was  cast 
by  Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  reconsideration,  which  motion, 
when  made,  also  failed.  Upon  the  question 
in  the  Senate:  "Shall  this  bill  pass  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  President?" 
the  vote  in  detail  was : 

Teas  — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Fitch,  Foot,  Foster, 
Owinn,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hirlan,  King,  Lane,  Latham, 
yicholBon,  Polk,  Pugh,  Rice,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten 
Eyck,  Trilmbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson  — 
29. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Bragg,  Chestnut,  Crittenden, 
Vavin,  Fitzoatrick,  Green,  Hemphitt,  Hunter,  Iver- 
6on,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Johnson  of  Arkansas, 
Mallory,  Mason,  Pearce,  Powell,  Sebastian,  Wigfall, 
and  Yulee  — 18. 

So  the  bill  failed,  not  having  received  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it  over  the 
President's  veto.*  AH  the  Republicans  pres- 
ent not  paired  with  Democrats  on  the  ques- 
tion voted  solidly  for  the  bill,  but  were  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  its  passage.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  Democratic  slave-holding 
vote. 


PART   VIII. 


The  Sceptre  falls  from  Democratic  Hands 
—  The  Poor  Man's  Homestead  triumphs 
In  Republican  Success. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States.    A  little  later  the  Democracy,  the 


landed  aristocratic  slave-holding  Democracy, 
seceded,  and  through  four  years  of  unparal- 
leled slaughter  and  crime  warred  to  build  up 
a  Southern  confederacy  with  "  slavery  as  its 
corner-stone,"  in  which  free  labor — free 
white  labor  —  would  have  been  forever  ex- 
cluded from  its  lands  whetlier  public  or 
private. 

In  their  platform  at  Chicago,  in  1860, 
the  Republicans  had  adopted  the  following 
plank  : 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or 
alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held  by  actual 
settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  free  homestead 
policy,  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  sup- 
plicants for  public  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  home- 
stead measure,  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

Accordingly  the  Republicans,  now  in  con- 
trol of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Executive,  hastened  to  redeem  this  pledge 
early  in  1862  by  the  enactment  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  which  has  been  such  a  blessing  to 
our  people  and  our  country.  It  grants  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  every  actual 
settler  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  or 
head  of  a  family  who  is,  or  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become,  a  citizen.  That  is  its 
main  feature,  independent  of  the  grant  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  every  person, 
whether  naturalized  or  not,  and  whether  of 
age  or  not,  who  enlisted  in  the  military 
service  to  crush  the  Rebellion. 

On  July  8,  1861,  Mr.  Cyrus  Aldrieh  of 
Minnesota  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  upon  the  public  lands,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
of  which  Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy  was  chairman. 
Feb.  28,  1862,  Mr.  Lovejoy  reported  back  the 
Homestead  Bill  with  amendments,  favorably. 
Mr.  Potter  demanded  the  previous  question 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  whereupon  Mr. 
Washburne  dernanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  resulting  vote  was  114  yeas  to  18 
nays.  Of  the  yeas  there  were  92  Republicans 
and  22  Democrats,  a  proportion  of  over  4 
Republicans  to  1  Democrat  in  favor  of  the 
bill;  of  the  nays  there  were  3  Republicans 
and  15  Democrats,  a  proportion  of  5  Demo- 
crats to  1  Republican  against  the  bill.  And 
so  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  vote  by  which  it  passed  the  Senate, 
May  6,  1862,  was  even  more  significant. 

It  stood  yeas  33  to  nays  7.  Of  the  yeas 
30  were  Republican  to  3  Democratic ;  of  the 
nays  6  were  Democratic  to  1  Republican. 
Thus  the  vote  showed  a  proportion  of  10 
Republicans  to  1  Democrat  in  favor  of  the 
Homestead  Bill,  and  6  Democrats  to  1  Re- 
publican opposed  to  it.  ■ 

Had  they  the  power  of  numbers,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  the  Democrats  would 
have  killed  the  Homestead  Act  qjf  1862,  as 
they  had  treated  similar  measures  in  pre- 
vious years. 


*  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  state  that  on  the  24th  of  February,  1859,  President  Buchanan 
vetoed  a  bill,  passed  mainly  by  Republican  votes,  giving  the  8tates  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  colleges  *' for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."    A  measure  somewhat  similar  was  afterwards  passed,  and  approved  by  Prei^dent  Lincoln.     \ 
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On  May  27,  a  message  to  the  Senate  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  announced  that  he  had  signed  the 
bill;  and  thus,  amid  the  thunders  of  war, 
the  Eepublican  Party  had  kept  its  sacred 
pledge,  and  the  Homestead  Bill  had  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 


PART   IX. 

Extending'  the  Republican  Homestead 
Act  iu  1866  — Democratic  Opposition 
and  Votes  — Tlie  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Homestead  Act  of  1872. 

In  the  House,  Feb.  8,  1866,  a  bill  was 
passed  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Homestead  Act  to  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Flori- 
da. The  vote  by  which  it  passed  was  112 
yeas  to  29  nays ;  all  the  nays  being  Democrats 
except  two.  The  names  of  these  Democrats 
iire : 

7*.  G,  Bergen^  B,  M,  Boyer,  James  Brooks^  John  W. 
ChanleTj  John  L.  Dawson,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Wil- 
liam E.  Finck,  A.  J.  Olossbrenner,  Charles  Goodyear, 
flenry  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  B.  G.  Harris,  John 
Hogan,  James  M.  Humphrey ,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  F.  C 
LeBlovd,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  John  A.  Nicholson, 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  A.  J.  Rogers,  George  S.  Shanklin, 
Charles  Sitgreaves,  Myer  Strouse,  Stephen  Saber, 
Nelson  Taylor,  Anthony  Thornton,  and  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees. 

The  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Homestead  Act  — 
More  Attempted  Democratic  Obstruction. 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  original  act,  all  favoring  the  settler; 
but  the  principal  one  was  the  act  of  June  8, 
1872.  This  law  is  known  as  "  The  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Homestead  Act."  It  gives  hon- 
orably discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
lands  under  the  Homestead  Act  in  any  local- 
ity, and  deducts  from  the  five  years'  resi- 
dence which  is  required  to  make  title,  their 
term  of  service  during  the  war  of  the  Kebel- 
Uon.  One  year's  residence  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  necessary ;  and  the  beneficiaries 
hxve  six  months  from  the  filing  of  applica- 
tion to  make  entry,  and  commence  settle- 
ment and  improvement.  This  act  contains 
another  provision  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
dier and  sailor.  It  gives  to  each  beneficiary 
who  has  already  homesteaded  for  a  smaller 
amount  than  160  acres,  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing his  holding  to  that  amount ;  and  in 
the  event  that  vacant  land  cannot  be  found 
adjoining,  it  gives  him  scrip  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  difference  between  his  home- 
stead and  160  acres,  which  scrip  can  be  laid 
on  any  of  the  surveyed  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

After  passing  the  Senate,  this  bill  was 
called  up  in  the  House,  June  6,  1872,  by 
Gen.  Hawley.  The  agreement  to  adjourn 
on  the  10th  had  already  been  made,  but  Mr. 
Holman  of  Indiani  insisted  upon  an  amend- 
ment, claiming  that  it  was  in  the  Interest  of 
the  beneficiaries;  but  it  evidently  intended 


to  defeat  the  bill,  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible at  that  late  dai'e  in  the  session  to 
have  secured  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
Gen.  Hawley  begged  Mr.  Holman  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  but  the  latter  refused, 
and  the  Eepublicans  voted  it  down,  and 
passed  the  bill,  which  was  at  once  signed  by 
President  Grant,  and  became  a  law  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1872. 

Democrats  obstruct  the  law  in  every  way. 

That  the  Democracy  since  the  Rebellion 
have  been  as  hostile  to  the  homestead  prin- 
ciple as  they  were  before  "the  war"  is 
demonstrated  by  their  persistent  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  cripple  if  not  to  wholly  de- 
stroy the  efficiency  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  Appeals  made  again  and  again  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office, 
supported  by  the,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  Congress  for  larger  appropriations  with 
which  to  secure  more  room  and  an  increased 
clerical  force  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  its  Increas- 
ing business,  have  been  denied  by  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  Congress;  while,  during 
reconstruction,  as  per  reports  of  the  generals 
commanding  the  several  military  districts, 
this  hostility  was  developed  in  the  violent 
expulsion  of  settlers,  who,  under  the  Home- 
stead Act,  attempted  to  locate  the  lands  of 
the  South. 

The  homestead  principle  a  characteristically 
Republican  measure. 

The  donation  of  the  public  lands  to  act- 
ual settlers,  ^the  homestead  principle,  —  the 
"  great  beneficent  measure  of  the  day  and 
the  age,"  is  a  characteristically  Republican 
liieasure,  and  no  impudent  or  fraudulent  at- 
tempt or  claim  of  the  Democracy  can  rob 
the  Republicans  of  its  authorship  or  of  the 
credit  of  the  beneficent  results  which  through 
it  have  accrued  to  the  nation  and  the  people. 


PART   X. 


The  Beneficent  Effects  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  demonstrated  in  the  In- 
creased Population,  Wealth,  and  Power 
of  the  Nation. 

Instead  of  being  "  fraught  with  mischief 
of  the  most  demoralizing  kind,"  as  predicted 
by  the  Democracy,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  Homestead  Act,  its  beneficent  results, 
alike  to  the  States  and  Nation,  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  tables  brought  down  to 
July  1,  1887: 

Number  of  homestead  entries  made  under 

the  act  up  to  date 823,600 

Number  living  upon  such  homesteads  (at  the 

low  average  of  4.35  per  family)  ....     3,682,660 

Number  of  acres  entered  under  the  act  up 

to  date 106,967,782 

An  area  more  than  thrice  the  area  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  and  greater  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  thirteen 
States  that  adopted  the  Constitution. 
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The  3,582,660  souls  provided  with  homes 
under  this  beneficent  law  exceeds  the  number 
of  inhabitajnts  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  when 
they  achieved  their  independence,  and  is 
greater  in  number  also  than  the  population,  as 
per  census  of  1880,  of  the  following  fourteen 
States  and  Territories :  — 

Population. 

New  Hampshire 346,991 

Rhode  Island 276,531 

Vermont 332,286 

Delaware 146,608 

California 864,694 

Colorado 194,326 

Minnesota 780,773 

Oregon 174,768 

Nevada 62,266 

Florida 269,493 

Arizona 40,440 

Idaho 32,610 

Montana 39,159 

Wyoming 20,786 

3,681,731 

Thus  adding  a  hardy,  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, and  patriotic  population  to  the  States  in 
which  these  homesteads  were  located,  en- 
hancing greatly  the  value  of  the  lands  of  those 
States,  enlarging  their  productive  industries. 


creating  profitable  markets  for  those  Indus- 
tries, and  thus  increasing  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  States  and  Nation  to  a  degree 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
lands  to  the  Government  when  thus  donated. 
And  this  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
this  great  and  beneficent  Republican  measure 
despite  every  sort  of  Democratic  opposition 
in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and  of  late,  —  since 
the  Southern  Democrats  have  again  attained 
full  power  in  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland  as  well  as  in  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress,  —  the  General  Land  Ofiice  has  been 
turned  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  there  to  hinder,  vex,  and 
harass  the  settler  in  securing  title  to  his 
lands.  Little  technicalities,  such  as  delight 
the  souls  of  shyster  attorneys  in  police  courts, 
are  being  used  by  a  great  government  to  pre- 
vent one  of  its  citizens  from  obtaining  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  family;  and  the  head  of 
the  Land  OflSce  issues  a  campaign  document 
glorying  in  his  shame,  actually  boasting  of 
Jhe  number  of  homestead  entries  which  he 
has  cancelled  from  March  4,  1885  to  May  12, 
1888. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Public  Lands  —  Orants,  Forfeitures,  etc. 


"  It  [the  Democratic  party]  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from  corporations  and  syndi- 
cates, alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  land  to  be 
sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens."  —  Democratic  National  Platform,  1888. 

"  The  restoration  ofunearnedrailroad  land  grants  to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  settlers, 
which  was  begun  under  the  Administration  of  President  Arthur,  should  be  continued.  We 
deny  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  ever  restored  one  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that 
by  the  joint  action  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress,  about  50,000,000  of  acres 
of  unearned  lands  originally  granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads  have  been  restored 
to  the  public  domain,  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  inserted  by  the  Mepublican  Party 
in  the  original  grants.  We  charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute 
the  laws  securing  to  settlers  titles  to  their  homesteads,  and  with  using  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  innocent  settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions,  under  the 
false  pretence  of  exposing  frauds  and  vindicating  the  law."  —  Eepublican  National  Plat- 
form, 1888. 


PART   I. 

Land  Grants  and  their  History— What 
the  records  show— The  first  land 
grant—  Land  aid  to  Railways  adopted 
as  a  policy  —  The  trans-continental 
Railways  —  Speeches  of  Morrison  and 
Hendricks  —  Votes,  etc. 

The   Eepublican    party   pleads   guilty   to 
having  given  away  106,000,000  acres  of  land, 


in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  from  the 
Democratic  party,  to  homestead  settlers, 
and  to  ha^ng  provided  that  every  soldier 
who  fought  to  preserve  the  Union  should 
receive  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
as  &  home  for  himself  and  his  children. 
How  this  was  done  and  how  Democrats 
opposed  it  is  shown  in  Chapter  IX., 
"The  Homestead  Question." 
But  the  Democrats  claim  the  Republicans 
ivp  "wasted  the  public  heritage,"  and  Presi- 


have ' 


dent  Cleveland's  administration  takes  great 
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credit  to  itself  for  having  "restored  vast 
bodies  of  land  to  the  public  domain,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

What  the  Records  show  —  The  Land  Surplus 
and  ho'w  it  Tvas  disposed  of. 

A  concise  history  of  the  land  grants  of  the 
United  States,  taken  from  the  offlcial  records, 
with  the  reasons  for  the  grants  and  the  re- 
sults of  them,  is  the  best  possible  answer  to 
these  Democratic  outcries. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  history  the  United 
States  was  not  troubled  with  a  surplus  of 
money  in  its  treasury,  but  it  had  an  immense 
surplus  of  land  within  its  boundaries,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  policies  adopted  was  to 
give  freely  of  these  lands  to  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  roadways  and  canals  that  would  as- 
sist in  the  opening-up  of  new  countries,  thus 
rendering  the  lands  valuable,  or  that  would 
cheapen  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
the  different  sections,  or  the  moving  of 
armies  and  material  in  times  of  war. 

The  First  Land  Grant. 

The  first  grant  of  this  kind  was  approved 
March  3,  1803,  and  it  gave  3  per  cent 
of  the  public  lands  in  Ohio  to  aid  in  build- 
ing "  wagon  roads  "  in  that  State.  A  little 
later  large  grants  were  made  for  building 
canals,  then  the  most  approved  methods  of 
artificial  transportation. 

The  invention  by  Stephenson  of  the  rail- 
way created  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  trade 
and  travel.  The  iron  roadway  and  the  loco- 
motive superseded  the  turnpike,  the  canal, 
and  even  the  natural  water  ways.  None  rec- 
ognized this  more  promptly  than  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  In  1833  it  authorized  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  divert  to  the  building  of 
a  railway  the  land  granted  to  the  State  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal. 

Land  aid  to  Railways  adopted  as  a  policy. 

In  1850  Congress  adopted  the  policy  of 
giving  from  its  surplus  lands  a  portion  to 
aid  in  the  building  of  railways,  granting  al- 
ternate sections,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
price  of  those  retained  was  doubled,  so  that 
in  fact  the  government  received  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  the  retained  sections 
that  it  would  have  received  if  none  had  been 
given  to  the  railroads,  and  the  building  of  the 
roads  caused  the  immediate  sale  of  the  lands. 

The  policy  was  a  wise  one.  The  States 
were  made  trustees,  and  grants  given  to  forty- 
seven  railway  companies,  and  these  grants  by 
the  Democratic  party  were  more  liberal  in 
fact  than  any  since  made,  because  they  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  within 
organized  communities.  Unfortunately  the 
companies  to  which  grants  were  given  south 
of  the  Ohio,  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  splendid  donations  made  by  Congress. 
The  same  curse  which  prevented  all  other 
progress  there,  blighted  the  efforts  to  con- 
struct railways,  even  with  the  cost  of  the 
roads  given  to  the  companies.  The  trail  of 
the  serpent  of  slavery  was  over  them  all,  and 
many  of  these  grants  were  not  utilized  until 


war  had    stricken    the    shackles  from    the 
slave.  ' 

The    trans-continental    Railways  —  linking; 
oceans  with  bands  of  iron. 

Almost  from  the  day  when  California  be- 
came a  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  budding 
of  a  new  empire  was  seen  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  statesmen  favored  binding  the  oceans 
together  with  bands  of  iron.  Benton  and 
Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Buchanan,  in  the 
Democratic  party,  Fillmore  with  the  Whigs, 
and  all  the  grand  leaders  and  founders  of  the 
Republican  party,  favored  the  building  of  a 
railway  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  by 
national  aid.  In  1856  all  the  party  conven- 
tions. Republican,  American,  and  Democra- 
tic, declared  in  favor  of  such  action,  the 
latter  declaring  that  "  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  all  its  con- 
stitutional powers  in  that  behalf;"  and  all 
the  Presidential  candidates,  Buchanan,  Fre- 
mont, and  Fillmore,  wrote  letters  favoring  iti 
In  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  6, 
1858,  President  Buchanan  suggested  that 
after  companies  were  incorporated  "  Con- 
gress might  then  assist  them  in  the  work 
by  grants  of  land  or  money,  or  both,  with 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  to  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  cari-ying  of  the  mails  at  a 
fair  price."  This  was  the  first  suggestion  of 
giving  money  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway. 

Shortly  after  this,  and  before  any  action 
had  been  taken,  a  new  condition  arose.  The 
war  of  the  Rebellion  came,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  of  supreme  necessity  to  secure 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific. 
The  bill  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  was  passed  by  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  in  1862.  There  was  no 
partisanship  on  this  question  in  the  Senate; 
the  vote  was  35  to  5,  11  Democratic  sena- 
tors voting  for  and  2  against  the  measure, 
whilst  24  Republicans  favored  and  3  op- 
posed it.  In  the  House  18  Democrats  voted 
in  favor  of  and  25  Republicans  against  the 
bill. 

There  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  great 
danger  existed  of  a  secession  from  the  Union 
of  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
formation  of  a  separate  republic. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  feeling  on 
the  Pacific  that  made  every  one  who  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  Union  the  more  ready 
to  vote  aid  for  a  railway  that  would  bind  the 
sections  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  aid  offered  by 
the  law  of  1862  capital  could  not  be  found  to 
build  the  railway.  The  result  was  that  in  1864 
still  better  terms  were  offered,  under  which 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  with  their 
branches,  were  built. 

What  a  distingruished  Democrat  says. 

Col.  Wm.,  R.   Morrison,  of  Illinois,   now 

one  of  the  Interstate  Railway  Commissioners, 

but  in  1864  a  member  of  the  House,  amongst 

other  Democrats,  voted  for  the  bill  of  1864 ; 
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and  in  the  49tli  Congress,  when  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  defended 
his  act  and  vote.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said: 

Why,  flir,  In  1862  a  grant  had  been  made  to  certain 
parties ;  yes,  to  any  partiee  or  anybody  who  would 
Dnild  a  railroad  to  California  and  tie  It  fast  onto  the 
Union.  Nobody  under,  that  legislation  put  a  spade  In 
the  ground  or  built  any  road.  Two  years  afterward, 
and  after  we  bad  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  building  of 
the  road  under  the  first  grant,  it  became  apparent  to 
all  that  the  capital  of  the  country,  would  not  take  the 
risk  of  the  enterprise.  It  substantially  declared  the 
capital  of  the  country  will  not  stand  second;  if  you, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  want  the  railroad 
built,  the  Government  must  take  the  second  place  and 
the  first  risk.  .  .  .  The  gentlemen  charged  with  legis- 
lation then  (the  majority)  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall.  They  were  especially  charged  with,  or  took  to 
IJiemselves,  the  control  of  legislation  affecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  They  said  from  the  other  side,  this 
grant  has  been  made  and  ofiered  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  is  yet  unaccepted.  Nobody  will  under 
this  offer  build  a  road  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  . ..  . 
I  was  just  out  of  the  army,  a  Union  man.  .  .  . 
Then,  as  now,  in  California  there  was  a  bright  in- 
telhgent  people,  largely  Southern  men,  with  big  brains 
and  big  hearts,  whose  sympathies  and  aspirations 
were  with  the  South,  and  they  desired  to  cast  their 
fortunes  with  the  South  also.  Men  of  the  North 
wanted  to  tie  them  onto  the  North.  Halfway  between 
UB  and  California  were  a  people  alien  to  us  in  religion, 
and  in  ^very  thing  unfriendly.  The  question  was  pre- 
seated,  or  believed  to  be  presented,  here,  Will  we  tie 
people  of  California  on  with  iron  bands  and  bring  them 
near  to  us,  or  take  the  risk,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  of 
allowing  them  to  unite  with  the  South,  as  many  of  their 
leading  men  desired  to  do? 

I  agreed  with  those  who  wanted  to  bring  them 
near  to  us  by  enabling  us  to  get  near  to  them,  and, 
as  I  remember,  after  some  effort  to  get  it  amended, 
voted  for  It,  and,  as  I  always  do,  assume  whatever  re- 
sponsibility belongs  to  me.  At  that  time  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  none  of  the  wise 
critics  of  to-day  know  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing  to 
do.  .  .  .  Andat  that  time,  while  I  believed  I  was  tying 
on  California  (for  the  Pacific  road  bill  was  then  a  war 
measure),  many  of  those  who  now  regard  that  legisla- 
tion as  a  betrayal  of  people's  interests  were  beating 
about  the  bush  and  very  uncertain  on  every  public 
t^uestlonof  that  time.  With  lights  before  us  to-day, 
it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  of  grants  to  great  corpo- 
rations. The  grant  was  an  Invitation  to  the  capital  of 
the  country,  an  invitation  to  invest  in  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  most  hazardous  enterprise,  probably 
never  to  be  undertaken  by  anybody,  but  of  great 
national  interest. 

The  same  year  (1864)  the  grant  was  made 
to  construct  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  vote 
on  the  passage  of  that  hill  in  the  House  was 
74  yeas  to  20  nays,  and  among  the  votes  in 
its  favor  were  those  of  the  following  Demo- 
crats: Allen  of  Illinois,  Baldwin  of  Missouri, 
Boyd,  Coffroth,  Eden  of  Illinois,  JEldridge  of 
Wisconsin,  Heall,  King,  Knapp,  Lazier, 
McAllister,  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pruyn, 
J.  B.  Steele,  W.  G.  Steele,  Sweat,  Voor- 
F  hees  of  Indiana,  and  Ward.  Several  Re- 
publicans voted  against  the  bill. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  passed  without  a 
division,  and,  in  discussing  it,  the  late  Vice- 
President  Hendricks  said : 

The  hill  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  a  very  important  railroad  to  connect 
the  waters  of  .Lake  Superior  with  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Everybody  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
a  work  of  national  importance.  It  proposes  to  grant 
lands  in  a  northern  latitude  where,  without  the  con- 
struction of  a  work  like  that,  the  lands*  are  compara- 
tively without  value  to  the  Government.  No  person 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  that  section  of  the 
country  supposes  that  there  can  bo  very  extensive  set- 
lleraentB  until  the  Government  shall  encourage  those 


settlements  by  the  coDstmction  of  some  work  like 
this. 

There  was  no  party  vote  upon  the  grants 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  or  to  the  Texas 
Pacific.  All  these  great  trans-continental 
railways  were  aided  with  land  or  money,  not 
as  partisan  measiures,  but  because  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  States,  irre- 
spective of  party,  believed  that  their  con- 
struction wo^d  be  of  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  built  unless  the 
aid  was  granted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kepublican  party  was  in 
power  when  these  grants  were  made  and 
these  roads  built,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
blot  out  all  the  past,  leaving  only  these  com- 
pleted railways,  with  the  results  that  have 
followed  their  construction,  as  the  sole  record 
of  the  existence  of  the  Republican  Party, 
that  alone  would  entitle  it  to  the  undying 
admiration  of  the  country. 


PART  II. 


Land  Grants  by  Democrats,  compared 
with  Laud  Grants  by  Republicans. 

Prior  to  1861  the  Democratic  party  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  the  country.  Numerous 
grants  of  land  were  made  anterior  to  that 
year  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  for 
other  purposes.  An  examination  of  the 
Statutes  shows  that  prior  to  March  4,  1861, 
there  had  been  made  the  following  grants : 


Grants  prior  to  1861,  to 

States, 


G-rants  for  railroad,  purposes  . 
"       "  wagoD-road    pur- 
poses   ^. 

Orauts  for  canal  purposes 

"       *'   river-improvement 

purposes 

Grants  as  swamp  lands 

Total    anterior  to  1861  — 
acres  


Grants  since  1S61  to  States 
and  Corporations. 

Q-rants  for  railroad  purposes  . 
"       "   wagon-road    pur- 
poses   

G-rants  for  canal  purposes  .... 
"       "  river-improvement 

purposes 

Grants  for  railroads  to  corpo- 
rations   

Totals  since  1861  —  acres  . 


Acreage 
granted. 


251,354 
3,901,190 

1,406,211 
70,465,975 


106,485,632 


17,775,625 

2,530,380 
699,635 

1,976,693 

163,643,944 


186,624,177 


Acres 
patented 

or 
certified. 


23,105,468 

251,364 
3,901,190 

1,406,211 
56,455,468 


86,119,680 


11,360,368 

1,782,731 
699,635 

1,975,69S 

13,454,111 


29,272,437 


These  figures  show  that  under  laws  passed 
by  Democrats  eighty-five  million  acres  of  land 
have  been  certified  or  patented  to  States  for 
such  purposes,  while,  under  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Republicans,  less  than  thirty  million 
acres  have  been  certified  or  patented. 
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These  figures  are  the  hest  possible  answer 
to  the  Democratic  cry  that  Republicans  have 
"  wasted  the  public  domain." 

Comparison  of  Results  Accomplished. 

Other  things  should  be  considered  in  re- 
gard to  these  grants.  One  is,  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  the  country  from  them; 
the  other,  that  the  grants  made  by  the  Re- 
publicans were  almost  entirely  for  great 
national  purposes,  vastly  benefiting  the 
country  in  its  entirety,  whilst  the  grants 
made  by  Democrats  were  almost  entirely  to 
subserve  local  interests,  and  have  accom- 
plished but  little  even  to  that  end.  The 
39,393,389  acres  of  swamp  land  iiatented  to 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  have 
been  almost  wasted  by  these  States,  doing 
them  little  if  any  good.  The  grants  to  forty- 
seven  railroads  made  by  Democrats  have 
given  less  than  6,000  miles  of  railway,  whilst 
the  grants  made  by  the  Republicans  have 
given  the  country  five  grand  trans-conti- 
nental lines,  with  their  various  branches, 
aggregating  over  20,000  miles. 


PART  III. 


Land  Grant  Forfeitures  —  Falsity  of 
Democratic  Claims  —  Land  Commis- 
sioner Stockslager's  absurd  State- 
ment—  Cong'ressional  and  Presiden- 
tial Action  on  Land  Forfeitnre  Bills 
—  The  credit  due  to  the  Republicans. 

Another  claim  made  by  Democrats  is,  that 
they  have  restored  to  the  public  domain 
vast  areas  of  land;  but  when  this  claim  is 
tried  in  the  alembic  of  truth  by  the  cold  logic 
of  facts  and  figures,  it  is  foiind  to  be  as  base- 
less as  most  other  Democratic  assertions. 

Fifty,  eighty,  even  a  hundred,  million  acres 
are  the  amounts  claimed  by  different  individ- 
uals as  restored  by  the  Executive  order  issued 
in  August,  1887,  revoking  the  indemnity 
withdrawals  made  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
railroads  specified  in  a  circular  issued  Sept. 
6,  1887. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  smallest  figure  named  above  was  restored 
by  that  order,  because  the  railroads  were  not 
entitled,  and  did  not  claim,  that  all  their 
losses  within  the  original  grant  lines  amounted 
to  more  than  5,000,000  acres,  and  the  whole 
area  of  the  land  set  aside  for  indemnity  pur- 
poses, and  claimed  to  be  restored,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  30,000,000  acres,  and 
only  the  one-half  of  that  was  reserved  for 
railroad  purposes.  The  claims  of  Land  Com- 
missioner Stockslager  in  his  circular  of  May 
12,  1888,  that  28,000,000  acres  of  indemnity 
land  had  been  "  restored,"  is  proven  by  these 
figures  to  be  absurd.  Besides  which,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  this  Executive  order 


was  issued  upon  information  and  plans  pre- 
pared by  a  former  Republican  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Teller  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Congressional  Action  on  Ijand-Grant  Forfeit, 
nre  Bills. 

Still  another  claim  is  that  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  forfeited,  and  thus  restored 
to  entry,  an  immense  territory  of  unearned 
land-grants.  This  claim  is  as  false  as  the 
others.  Representative  Lewis  F.  Fayson  of 
Illinois  effectually  disposes  of  that  claim 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  28, 1888.  In  that 
speech  he  showed  that  every  Republica.n  in 
the  House  had  voted  for  each  of  these  for- 
feiture hills,  and  that  no  credit  was  due  to 
any  political  party,  as  a  party,  for  their  pas- 
sage. Judge  Payson  omitted,  however,  to 
show  that  the  only  opposition  to  any  of 
these  measures  came  from  Democrats,  who 
in  the  49th  Congress  defeated  the  forfeiture 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railway  made  in  1856,  although  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  work  had  been  done  on 
the  proposed  railway  in  the  thirty  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  granting 
act.  He  shows,  however,  from  the  record, 
that  he,  a  Republican,  introduced  the  bills 
to  forfeit  the  lands  of  the  Oregon  Central, 
the  Texas  Racific,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  the  seven  Southern  roads  contained  in 
the  table  given  below;  and  these  bills  cover 
the  entire  forfeitures  except  300,000  acres. 

The  table  prepared  by  Judge  Payson  of 
the  lands  forfeited  by  Congress  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Congressional  action   on    land-grant  forfeit- 
ure bills. 


Name  of  Railroad. 


Oregon  Central 

Texas  Pacific 

Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Tuscaloosa  and  Mobile.., 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
Elyton  and  Beard's  Bluff, 
Memphis  and  Charleston 
Savannah  and  Albany. . . 
New  Orleansand  State  Line 
Iron  Mountain  of  Arkansas 


Total . 


Congress. 


Forty-eighth. 

do 

do 

Forty-ninth  . 


Acres. 


810,880 

18,500,000 

300,000 

'  23,871,360 


*7,000,000 


60,482,240 


None  of  these  forfeitures  were  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate, and  the  largest  of  them,  that  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,  was  passed  by  the  Republican 
Senate  before  the  Democratic  House  acted 
upon  it.  The  bills  for  the  three  first-named 
forfeitures  in  the  table  became  laws  through 
the  signature  of  a  Republican  President. 


Kstiraated. 
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PART   IV. 

The  System  of  Land- Grant  Forfeitures 
sug'gested  by  Republicans,  not  Demo- 
crats —  Recommendations  of  Land- 
Commissioner  Drummond  and  Judicia- 
ry Chairman  Reed. 

There  is  a  proverb  that  a  certain  class  of 
individuals  should  have  long  memories ;  and 
the  Democrats  who  are  taking  to  themselves 
so  much  credit  for  forfeiting  land  grants 
should  remember  that  proverb. 

What  Kepublicana  have  recommended,  and 
nrhen. 

Mr.  Willis  Drummond,  a  Republican  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  on 
January  IS,  1874,  l>eld  "  That,  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  road  had  been  constructed  in 
time,  it  would,  upon  a  proper  showing  to  that 
feifect,  be  entitled  to  an  amount  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  miles  so  constructed," 
and  "  recommended  the  restoration  to  entry, 
by  formal  revocation  on  the  part  of , Congress 
(that  is,  forfeiture),  of  the  portion  of  the 
grant  not  earned." 

Mr.  N.  C.  McFarland,  another  Kepublican 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in 
a  letter  dated  March  27,  1882,  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  a 
Republican,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
March  28,  1882,  said: 

The  intereets  of  settlers  within  the  limits  of  these 
grants,  the  interests  of  the  railroad  companies  and 


those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  demand  that 
these  grants  should  be  adjusted  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  the  lands  now  withdrawn  not  needed  to  sat- 
isfy grants  restored  to  entry,  and  that  the  proper  force 
of  competent  clerks  should  be  provided  for  such 
purpose. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Eeed,  a  Republican 
Congressman  from  Maine,  in  the  47th  Con- 
gress, submitted  a  report  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  which  he  said,  referring  to  the 
recommendations  made  in  their  report : 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  committee 
have  adopted  the  rule  of  advising  the  forfeiture  of  such 
grants  as  have  not  been  in  any  way  utilized.  When  af- 
ter a  long  lapse  of  time,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
earn  the  grant,  it  has  seemed  as  if  it  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

These  citations  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  forfeitures  was  not 
only  aided  by  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  was  suggested  by  Republican  Exec- 
utive officers. 

Thus  every  claim  made  by  the  Democrats, 
as  to  their  having  recovered  lands  for  the 
government,  is  absolutely  false,  and  so  proven 
from  the  records.  This  Administration  is 
entitled  to  "  credit"  for  one  act  in  regard  to 
the  Public  Lands.  It  has  tied  up  the  titles 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homesteads, 
where  the  settlers  are  reclaiming  the  virgin 
soil  from  its  native  wildness  and  making  it 
produce  exuberant  crops  of  grain.  It  has 
charged  these  settlers  with  being  land-thieves, 
and  has  taken  advantage  of  every  technicality 
to  prevent  them  from  securing  titles  to  the 
homes  they  have  created  by  their  labor.  For 
that  much,  it  is  entitled  to  claim  all  the 
"  credit"  the  people  will  choose  to  give  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Pensions  and  Bounties. 


"  The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  '  internal  revenue '  is  a  war  tax,  and  so  i,ong 
AS  THE  LAW  CONTINUES,  the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be  .  .  .  made  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
the  wars  of  ilie  Republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers.  .  .  ." — Democratic  National  Platform,  1884.  [Re-affirmed, 
1888.] 

"  While_  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  equity,  it  [the 
Democratic  party]  has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period."  — Democratic  National 
Platform,  1888. 

"  The  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  cannot  be  measured  by  laws. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be  so 
enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that  any  man  who  honorably 
wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon  private 
charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflowing  treasury  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to  do  less 
for  those  whose  valorous  service  preserved  the  Government.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit 
shoivn  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  representatives  in  refusing  even  a  consideration  of  general  pension 
legislation.  .  .  .  We  demand  appropriations  .  .  .  for  the  payment  of  just  pensions  to  our 
soldiers."  —Republican  National  Platform,  1888. 

"It  is  better  to  tkust  those  who  abk  thidd  THA??  those  who  pketend."  — 
Gen.  Logan's  speech  at  Clinton,  111.,  1878. 
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PART  I. 

The  Republican  Pension  Act  of  1862  — 
Subsequent  legislation  for  the  Union 
Soldier— Kspublican  Gratitude  in  Ac- 
tion—Hundreds of  Millions  for  Pen- 
sioners. 

Democratic  cant  and  insincerity  were  never 
more  evident  than  in  tlie  impudent  claim 
recently  set  forth  that  "the  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  done  more  for  the  soldiers 
than  the  Republicans  have."  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  record : 

The  fundamental  law  under  which  pen- 
sions are  granted  was  passed  by  the  Repub- 
licans July  14,  1862,  when  the  majority  of 
Democratic  lead^s  were  either  in  arms 
against  the  Government  or  plotting  treason 
at  the  Capitol. 

It  bestowed  with  a  lavish  hand  pensions 
upon  all  those  who  should  become  disabled, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  dependent  relatives  of 
those  who  should  die  from  causes  originating 
in  such  service,  including  widows,  children, 
mothers,  and  sisters. 

It  was  the  first  comprehensive  provision 
in  that  behalf,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  generous  allowances  now  made  by  law. 

The  acts  of  April  9,  1864,  July  4,  1864, 
March  3,  1865,  June  6,  1866,  July  25,  1868, 
July  27,  1868,  July  7, 1870,  July  8, 1870,  Feb. 
14,  1871,  June  8,  1872,  March  3,  1873,  June 
6, 1874,  June  18, 1874  (2),  as  will  be  observed, 
rapidly  followed,  under  the  Republican  con- 
trol of  Congress. 

They  all  liberalize  the  provisions  of  the 
fundamental  law,  either  by  enlarging  the 
classes  benefited,  or  by  increasing  the 
amounts  payable  to  classes  theretofore  estab- 
lished. 

Among  other  important  provisions  the 
following  are  most  prominent. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  limitation  within 
which  claims  should  be  filed  —  to  commence 
the  pension  from  the  date  of  discharge  in 
the  case  of  a  soldier,  and  from  his  death  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  or  dependent  relative. 

The  fundamental  law  made  the  limit  one 
year.  The  act  of  June  6,  1866,  extended  it 
to  three  years,  and  the  act  of  July  27,  1868, 
to  five  years,  and  under  both  these  laws 
arrears  of  pensions  were  allowed  and  paid  in 
thousands  of  cases. 

2.  The  act  of  July  4,  1864,  Increased  pen- 
sions for  loss  of  both  feet  from  $8  to  $20  per 
month,  and  for  loss  of  both  hands  or  both 
eyes,  from  $8  to  $25  per  month.  It  also  in- 
cluded non-enlisted  men,  disabled  while  serv- 
ing, as  pensionable,  and  granted  the  accrued 
pension  due  a  pensioner  to  his  relatives. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1865,  increased  pen- 
sions for  loss  of  foot  and  hand  from  $8  to 
$20  per  month.  The  act  of  June  6,  1866, 
increased  invalid  pensions  as  follows : 

Loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet  to  $25  per 
month. 


Loss  of  both  feet  or  hand  and  foot  to  $20 
per  month. 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  one  foot,  or  equivalent 
disability,  $15  per  month. 

These  provisions  benefited  nineteen  thou- 
sand pensioners. 

That  act  also  enlarged  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  by  giving  to  the  rela- 
tives of  a  claimant  all  he  (the  soldier)  would 
have  received  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
claim,  and  was  the  first  provision  of  law 
granting  pensions  to  dependent  fathers  and 
orphan  brothers. 

In  1866  the  Republicans  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  "  additional  bounty  act,"  under 
which  the  soldiers  have  been  paid  $71,154,- 
529.81. 

The  act  of  July  25,  1866,  granted  increase 
to  widow  pensioners  of  $2  a  month  for  each 
child,  by  the  soldier,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and,  if  there  was  no  widow,  increased 
the  pensions  of  minor  children  to  an  amount 
equal  to  that  the  widow  would  have  received. 
Under  this  provision  eighteen  thotisand  pen- 
sions were  at  once  increased,  and  a  large 
number  annually  since. 

The  act  of  July  27,  1868,  gave  the  $2  per 
month  increase  for  children  of  the  soldier  by 
a  former  wife,  increased  the  pensions  of 
those  soldiers  who,  having  only  one  eye,  lost 
the  same  because  of  their  service,  from  $8  to 
$25  per  month,  etc.,  etc. 

The  act  of  July  8,  1870,  provided  a  new 
system  —  substantially  that  now  in  use  —  for 
paying  pensions,  making  the  payments  quar- 
terly instead  of  semi-annually,  requiring  all 
checks  to  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  pen- 
sioner, and  otherwise  throwing  around  them 
safeguards  to  protect  the  pensioners  from 
being  defrauded  by  those  they  employed  to 
collect  their  pension. 

The  act  of  Feb.  14,  1871,  was  the  first  pro- 
vision granting  pensions  for  service  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1872,  entitled  all  who 
had  received  $15,  $18,  and  $24,  for  specific 
disabilities,  to  $20,  $25,  and  $31.25  respec- 
tively. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1873,  brought  into 
harmonious  relations  the  laws  previously 
passed  relating  to  pensions,  and  largely  in- 
creased those  for  certain  disabilities,  etc. ; 
to  wit,  for  loss  of  leg  above  the  knee,  under 
certain  conditions,  from  $18  to  $25. 

For  disabilities  not  permanent  it  granted, 
during  their  continuance,  a  like  pension  as 
if  permanent,  the  latter  only  having  been 
provided  for  under  previous  laws.  It  also 
increased  the  pensions  for  disabilities  enti- 
tling to  more  than  $8  and  less  than  $18  per 
month,  to  a  rate  intermediate  to  those  grades ; 
viz.,  $12,  $14,  $16,  etc. 

The  act  of  June  18,  1874,  increased  the 
rates  of  those  pensioners  entitled  to  $31.25 
per  month,  and  whose  disabilities  were  per- 
manent, to  $50  per  month.  Another  act  of 
the  same  date  increased  from  $18  to  $24  per 
month  the  pensions  of  all  who  had  lost  an 
arm  above  the  elbow  or  a  leg  above  the  knee. 

Under  these  various  provisions  of  law,  and 
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the  few  minor  provisions  of  law  enacted  since 
tlae  Democrats  have  obtained  control  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  exclusive  of  the 
Arrears  Acts  of  January  and  March,  1878, 
more  than  1,500,000  settlements  have  been 
made  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  more  than 
$404,000,000  has  been  paid  thereon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  Republican 
auspices  the  classes  of  pensioners  were  made 
to  embrace  all  now  provided  for  by  law,  and 
the  rates  of  pensions  were  liberalized  to  a 
scale  largely  in  excess  of  that  ever  before 
adopted  by  auy  government,  and  they  were 
made  to  conform  to  the  degrees  of  disability 
actually  existing,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  pensioner  for  earning  a 
livelihood,  and  the  classes  benefited  by  in- 
creased rates  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; while  under  Democratic  control  the 
provisions  of  law  enacted  benefited  but  a 
few,  and  their  pensions  had  already  been 
increased  to  the  higher  grades. 


PART   II. 

The  Repablican  Party  puts  a  Guarantee 
of  National  Gratitude  into  the  Consti- 
tution—The Democracy,  Violating  its 
Canting  Promises,  tries  to  keep  it  out 
—  The  Vote  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
and  other  Copperheads  —  Ec[uaIization 
of  Bounties. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  will  be  found 
these  words : 

Sbo.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in 
suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be' 
questioned.  .  .  . 

When  the  Senate,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1866, 
passed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  with 
this  practical  declaration  of  gratitude  to  the 
Union  soldier  for  suppressing  the  Rebellion 
and  maintaining  inviolate  not  only  the  plat- 
form declarations  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  its  pension  and  bounties  bills  as  already 
enacted  and  those  thereafter  to  be  placed  on 
the  statute-book,  the  vote  by  which  it  passed 
was  33  yeas  to  11  nays  —  5  not  voting  —  as 
follows  : 

Teas  —  Meesrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Con- 
ness,  Cragin,  Creaswelli  Edmunds,  Feaeenden,  Foster, 
G-rimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirk- 
wood,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  r^e,  Poland,  Poraeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trurahuli,  Wade,  Willey, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates  —  33. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittie,  Guthrie, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDougall,  Norton,  Riddle, 
Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle  — 11. 

The  Senate,  as  will  be  seen,  at  that  time, 
owing  to"  a  vacancy,  comprised  39  Republi- 
cans and  9  Democrats.  Of  the  39  Repub- 
licans, 4  voted  against  and  33  voted  for  the 
Amendment;  while  of  the  9  Democrats  7 
voted  against  the  Amendment  which  contains 
the  provision  above  mentioned  — Mr.  Thomas 


A.  Hendricks,  the  DemocratieViee-President, 
being  one  of  the  seven. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  13, 
1866,  the  Amendment  passed  by  138  yeas  to 
36  nays,  all  tlje  yeas  being  Republicans  and 
all  the  nays  Democrats.  There  were  6 
Republicans  and  4  Democrats  who  did  not 
vote. 

The  Amendment  was  ratified  by  the  State 
Legislatures  with  the  party  lines  dawn  just 
as  strictly  — Republicans  for,  Democrats 
against. 

£qualiza]tion  of   Bounties    Bill    in    43d    and 
44th  Congrresses  —  Democratic  Opposition. 

The  43d  Congress  (Republican)  passed  a 
bill  for  the  equalization  of  bounties,  which 
failed  to  become  a  law,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  passed  too  late  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

Such  representative  Democrats  in  the 
House  as  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Thomas  Swan, 
Eppa  Hunton,  et  al.,  voted  against  It,  and  in 
the  Senate  only  one  Democrat  voted  for  it. 

The  44th  Congress  (the  House  being 
Democratic)  revived  the  measure  passed  in 
the  43d.  The  Democrats  made  a  movement 
in  its  favor  —  not  because  they  wished  It  to 
become  a  law,  but  because  they  knew  that 
to  equalize  the  bounties  under  it  would  cost 
at  least  $100,000,000,  and,  there  being  no 
money  in  the  Treasury  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  national  debt  would  have  to  be 
increased  that  amount  in  order  to  meet  it  — 
a  measure  which  they  knew  would  meet 
with  wide-spread  denunciation.  The  Rebel 
brigadiers,  however,  such  as  Blackburn, 
Buckner,  Forney,  Goode,  Hooker,  Hereford, 
Hunton,  Mills,  Reagan,  Schleicher,  Throck- 
morton, et  al.,  violently  opposed  it,  while 
only  two  Republicans  voted  against  it.  It 
was  originally  a  Republican  measure,  and 
passed  both  Houses  when  they  were  Repub- 
lican, and  would  have  passed  again  in  1876 
if  the  Senate  could  have  reached  it  in  time 
and  there  had  been  money  in  the  Treasury 
to  meet  the  expense  without  increasing  the 
national  debt. 

Whattlie  Record  thus  far  shows. 

Hence  it  is  plain  to  the  most  ordinary 
comprehension  that,  instead  of  doing  "  more 
for  the  soldiers  than  the  Republicans  have," 
the  Democrats  fought  the  most  material 
Republican  measures  in  favor  of  the  soldiers, 
and  would  have  defeated  such  measures  had 
they  the  power;  that  the  Republicans,  not 
satisfied  with  legislating  for  the  soldier  by 
their  votes  in  a  Republican  Congress  and  in 
Republican  Legislatures,  implanted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  itself,  beyond 
danger  of  removal  or  abrogation,  the  sacred 
acknowledgment  of  the  nation's  gratitud  to 
the  Union  soldier  —  the  declaration  that "  the 
validity  of  .  .  .  debts  incurred  for  vayment 
of  bounties  and  pensions  for  servicet  in  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellioii  sitall  not  be 
questioned;"  while  the  copperhead  Demo- 
crats in  Congress,  with  Hendricks  at  their 
head,  and  in  the  State  Legislatures,  sought 
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to  defeat  the  adoption  of  that  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  Constitution,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  attempts  to  defeat  various  measures  of 
legislation  enacted  by  Republican  Congresses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  soldier,  to  which 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  Thus  the 
declaration  in  the  National  Republican  Plat- 
form of  1864,  touching  Union  soldiers,  that 
"  the  Nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent 
recognition  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for 
those  of  their  survivors  who  have  received  dis- 
abling and  honorable  wounds  in  the  service 
of  their  country,"  has  been  put  liy  the  Re- 
publican Party  into  imperishable  acts;  while 
the  canting  and  hypocritical  promise  in  the 
National  Democratic  Platform  of  1864,  that 
"in  the  event  of  its  [the  Democratic  Party's] 
attaining  power,  they  [the  Union  soldiers  and 
sailors)  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection, 
and  regard  that  the  brave  Soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Bepublic  so  nobly  earned,"  was  within 
two  years  (in  1866)  ruthlessly  and  shamelessly 
violated. 


PART  III. 

The  So-called  Democratic  Record,  and 
What  it  Amounts  to — Re-enactment  by 
Democrats  of  a  few  old  Republican 
Measures. 

The  acts  upon  which  the  Democracy  base 
their  claim  to  the  title  of  the  "soldiers' 
friend"  are  the  following: 

On  May  24,  1878,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
to  increase  the  pensions  of  pensioned  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  liad  lost  either  both  hands 
or  both  feet,  or  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  It  provided  that  the 
pensions  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
be  increased  to  $72  per  month. 

This  bill,  which  became  an  act  June  17, 

1878,  and  its  supplement  of  March  3,  1879, 
affected  only  those  who  were  previously 
entitled  to  $.50  per  month  under  the  act  of 
Jime  18,  1874,  and  probably  embraced  less 
than  200  pensioners. 

Another  bill  passed  on  May  24,  1873,  in- 
creased the  pensions  of  all  soldiers  who  had 
suffered  amputation  of  their  leg  at  the  hip- 
joint,  to  837. 50  per  month. 

This  bill,  which  became  an  act  March  8, 

1879,  increased  less  tlian  twenty  pensions, 
and  they  were  before  in  receipt  of  $24  per 
month. 

On  May  23,  1878,  Mr.  Riddle  of  Tennessee 
reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  pension  act  of 
1874  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  all 
persons  who  had  lost  an  arm  below  the 
elbow,  or  so  near  the  elbow,  or  a  leg  below 
the  knee,  or  so  near  the  knee,  as  to  destroy 
the  use  of  the  elbow  or  knee-joint,  and  rated 
such  persons  in  the  second  class  and  to 
receive  a  pension  of  $24  per  month. 

This  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have 
affected  but  few,  probably  not  more  than 
one  hundred.  Those  who  lost  the  arm  above 
the  elbow  or  the  leg  above  the  knee  were 


already  entitled  to  $24  per  month,  and  tlie 
law  was  intended  to  benefit  only  those  who 
had  suffered  amputation  just  at  the  elbow 
or  knee,  or  so  near  as  to  destroy  its  use. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  but  was  referred  to  its  Committee  on 
Pensions,  which  failed  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate. 

The  only  provision  which  passed  the  Plouse 
under  Democratic  control,  except  the  Repub- 
lican Arrears  Act,  that  would  have  affected 
any  very  large  number  of  soldiers,  was  the 
bill  to  increase  the  pepsions  of  those  who 
had  lost  one  limb.  The  increase  proposed 
was  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  it  would 
have  benefited  about  4,000  pensioners. 

The  only  additional  Democratic  measure 
was  that  of  Feb.  28, 1877,  "  to  allow  a  pension 
of  $36  a  month  to  soldiers  who  have  lost 
both  an  arm  and  a  leg."  This  benefited  a 
number  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pen- 
sioners. 

Another  measure  for  which  the  Democracy 
claim  credit  was  a  bill  reported  in  June,  1876, 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  artificial  limbs. 

The  first  section  provided  that  every  per- 
son who  in  the  line  of  his  duty  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  lost  a  limb,  or  sustained  liodily 
injuries  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  any  of 
his  limbs,  shall  receive  once  every  five  years 
an  artificial  limb  or  appliance,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  may  prescribe;  and  the  period  of  five 
years  shall  be  held  to  commence  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  after  the  17th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  1870. 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  the  practice  of 
granting  artificial  limbs  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  lost  their  natural  limbs  in  the  service 
has  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
July  16, 1862;  and  on  July  28, 1866,  Congress 
passed  an  act  "  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  furnish  transportation  to  discharged 
soldiers  to  whom  artificial  limbs  are  furnished 
by  the  Government." 

On  July  27, 1868,  an  act  was  passed  placing 
officers  upon  the  same  footing  with  privates 
as  to  artificial  limbs.  On  July  17,  1870, 
another  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  War 
Department  to  furnish  a  new  limb  or  appa- 
ratus to  all  those  previously  supplied,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  every  five  years  thereafter 
another.  Or  if  the  soldier  so  elected  he  could 
receive  money  commutation  therefor  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars;  and  the  act  of 
June  30,  1870,  extended  the  provision  to  all 
classes,  including  transportation.  Under 
these  laws  advantageous  arrangements  were 
made  with  manufacturers  through  whom 
limbs  were  procured  at  rates  largely  rediiced 
from  market  prices. 

The  act  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  was  simply  a 
re-enactment,  with  slight  and  unimportant 
changes,  of  previous  enactments. 

Democratic   "aversion"  to    pension   bills. — 
Democrats  admit  It. 

That  the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress  has 
ever  done  the  least  thing  in  legislation  for 
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the  Union  soldier,  is  surprising  in  view  of  its 
known  liostility  to  liiin  and  to  the  great 
cause  he  represents.  That  party,  as  the 
record  plainly  shows,  has  fought  the  Union 
soldier  often  enough,  and  when  he  most 
needed  help,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
its  impudent  claim  at  this  late  day  that  it 
has  done  "  more  for  the  soldiers  than  the 
Republicans  have"  will  not  avail  it  in  its  ef- 
fort to  catch  the  soldiers'  vote  at  this  election. 
"Whales  are  not  to  be  caught  by  gudgeons." 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  have,  as  a  rule,  inherited 
a  legacy  of  hate  for  the  Union  soldier,  and 
while  generally  pretending  to  love  him  just 
before  a  Presidential  election,  the  moment 
the  election  is  over,  they  would  fling  him 
aside  like  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  It  is  the 
"  Confederate  "  and  not  the  "  Union  "  sol- 
dier that  they  really  love.  To  show  that  that 
legacy  of  hate  continues,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  reasonable  men  to  the  proofs  here- 
after given  in  their  action  upon  the  Arrears 
of  Pensions  bill  of  1879  and  upon  proposed 
legislation  in  the  present  Congress.  But  for 
those  who  need  further  proof,  let  them  read 
the  thoroughly  proved  -up  letters  written  by 
two  Northern  Democratic  Eepresentatives  to 
their  Pensylvania  constituents  in  18S0,  in 
which  one  of  them,  the  Hon.  P.  E.  Beltz- 
hoover.  Democratic  Congressman  from  the 
Nineteenth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylva,nia,  declines  (April  23,  1880)  to  intro- 
duce and  urge  the  passage  of  a  pension  bill, 
because,  "  with  the  present  Democratic 
House,  pension  bills  do  not  have  much  favor 
.  .  .  and  the  rebel  general  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Pension  Committee  in  the  Senate  is 
still  more  averse  to  allowing  any  such  bills  to 
pass : "  while  the  other,  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Ryon,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Schuylkill  District  of  Pennsylvania,  also  de- 
clares in  a  letter  to  the  same  person  that 
"  the  present  House  is  averse  to  allowing 
claims  for  services  rendered  in  support  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war." 

The  Beltzlioover  letter  to  Mr.  Currtden. 

Following  is  the  letter  of  Representative 
Beltzhoover : 

House  of  RBPKESitNTiTivBS,  j 
Washihgton,  D.  O.,  April  2S,  1880.  \ 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  was  received.  I  would 
most  cheerfully  introduce  and  urge  the  passage  of  a 
bill  Buch  as  you  suggest,  but  with  the  present  Demo- 
cratic House  pension  bills  do  not  have  much  favor. 
It  has  become  almost  impossible  to  get  coneideratioD 
of  such  a  bill  at  all,  and  when  considered  its  chance  of 
passing  the  House  Is  very  remote,  and  the  rebel  gen- 
eral who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Pension  Committee  in 
the  Senate  is  stilt  more  averse  to  allowing  any  such  bill 
to  pass.  It  would  not  be  at  all  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  bill  will  be  got  through.  I  will  confer  with 
your  brother.  If  he  thinks  there  la  any  thing  in  the 
matter,  I  will  very  cordially  act  in  the  matter.  Very 
truly, 

F.  K.  Bkltzhoovsb. 
E.  W.  CUEEIDEN,  Esq. 

Another  Beltzhoover  letter  to  Mr.  Mlnnlck. 

Following  is  another  letter,  like  unto  the 
first : 


0ABLI9LX,  PEKN.,  AugUBt  14,  1880. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  MiNNicK,  York,  Penn. : 

'•The  bill  of  Mrs, is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  of  the  House.  I  do  not  think  the 
claim  has  been  finally  rejected  by  the  Pension  OflBce. 
The  bill  will  be  finally  disposed  of  next  session.  The 
last  one  was  a  very  bad  one  for  pensions.  Very 
truly, 

F.  E.  Beltzhoover. 

Representative  Ryon'H  letter  to  Mr. 
Minnlck. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Minnick, 
addressed  to  the  York  (Pa. )  Evening  Dispatch 
of  September  6,  1880: 

Why  it  is  that  the  publication  of  letters  from  the 
Hon.  F.  E.  Beltzhoover,  with  reference  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  favorable  action  in  Congresss  on 
pensions  and  other  military  claims  in  behalf  of  the 
late  Union  soldiers  or  their  representatives,  should 
cause  such  a  stir  among  Democrats,  is  a  question 
every  loyal  veteran  should  ask  before  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  '*  change  "  asked  by  that 
party. 

The  honorable  member  from  that  district  is  not 
the  only  one  of  bis  party  that  has  admitted  those 
facts.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ryon,  from  the  Schuylkill 
District,  in  a  communication  sent  me  after  his  failure 
to  have  a  mei-itorioua  measure  in  behalf  of  a  soldier 
passed,  admitted  that  *^  t/ie  present  House  is  averse  to 
allowing  claims  for  services  rendered  in  support  of 
the  United  States  duHng  the  late  war"  although  he 
favored  and  did  all  he  could  in  support  of  the  claim, 
which  was  substantiated  by  conclusive  evidence  of 
some  of  the  best  citizens  of  his  district. 

In  a  communication  I  received  from  Mr.  Beltz- 
hoover on  the  19th  ult.,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for 
pension  now  pending,  he  admits  *'  that  the  last  session 
was  a  very  bad  one  for  pensions,"  and  such  frank 
admissions,  or  the  publication  thereof,  are  certainly 
more  to  the  credit  of  those  gentlemen  than  against 
them,  although  not  so  with  the  majority  of  their 
colleagues  on  the  same  side  of  the  House. 

J.  A.  C.  Minnick,  Pension  Claim  Agent. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune,  September  10, 
1880,  facsimiles  and  affidavits  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  letters  place  the  proof  of 
their  authenticity  beyond  all  question. 
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The  Kepublicaa  Ai-rears  of  Pensions  Act 
of  1879  — The  Fraudulent  Democratic 
Claim  to  its  Paternity  and  Enactment 
—  The  Conclusive  Vote  in  Both  Houses. 

On  Feb.  13,  1878,  A.  V.  Rice,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Pensions,  reported  a  bill  granting  arrears  of 
pensions  :  "  also  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Ihe  Interior  to  restore  to  the  roll  the  names 
of  invalid  pensioners,  stricken  therefrom  on 
account  of  disloyalty,"  etc.;  this  latter  pro- 
vision being  the  sop  thrown  to  the  rebel 
brigadiers  to  secure  their  support  of  or  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measure.  This  bill  was 
made  a  special  order  for  Feb.  27,  1878,  but 
Mr.  Rice  failing  to  secure  its  consideration 
on  that  day,  Mr.  Cumnlings,  a  Republican 
member  from  Kansas,  on  April  2,  1878,  in- 
troduced the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  4234),  which 
was  subsequently  passed.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pensions,  from  which  it 
was  not  reported  back;  and  on  June  19, 1878 
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— the  committee  haying  for  two  months  and 
more  held  on  to  the  bill  without  reporting  it 
—  Mr.  Haskell,  a  Eepublican  member  from 
Kansas,  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  in 
order  that  the  Committee  on  Pensions  may- 
be discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  bill  H.  K.  No.  4234,  and  that  it  be  passed 
with  an  amendment.  Thereupon  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued :  — 

Mr.  Banning.  I  uuderetaud  that  this  is  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  recom- 
mended by  them. 

Mb.  Riddle.    No,  sir,  it  is  not  the  bill. 

Thb  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Debate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mb.  Banning.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  that  sec- 
Hon  which  was  not  contained  in  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Mr.  Rice  of  Ohio.  Tliis  bill  was  not  reported 
irom  the  committee  at  all. 

Mr.  Eden.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  the  debate,  and 
is  not  in  order  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Cummings.  I  call  for  thA  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  ...  I  withdraw 
the  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  for  the  present. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  —  ayes,  90;  nays,  20;  no  quorum  voting. 

Mr.  Haskell.    I  call  for  tellers. 

Mr.  Browne.    I  call  for  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  White.  Cannot  we  understand  whether  this 
is  the  bill  that  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions  or  not? 

Mr.  Rice  of  Ohio.  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  the 
bill.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  bill,  reported  unan- 
imously from  the  committee,  acted  upon,  Jmt  have 
.failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Conger.    I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Ordered,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  bill,  the  passage  of  which  was  secured 
under  Mr.  Haskell's  motion,  granted  arrears 
to  the  date  of  discharge  or  death  of  the 
soldier,  without  restriction  or  limitation,  and 
gave  to  the  pensioners,  as  estimated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  the  sum  of  $34,- 
000,000  in  claims  settled  before  the  date  of 
the  act,  while  the  bill  which  Mr.  Eice  had 
reported  to  the  House  four  months  before, 
and  which  he  had  "been  trying  to  get  acted 
upon,"  hui,  had  "failed  to  do  so,"  was  a 
qualified  bill  in  the  following  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  limited  by  its 
fourth  section  to  the  pensioners  on  the  roll. 
A  pensioner  having  deceased,  his  widow  or 
child,  or  other  relatives,  could  not  get  a 
dollar  under  its  provisions;  a  widow  having 
remarried,  or  a  minor  child  having  become 
sixteen  years  of  age,  could  not  get  a  dollar. 

Secondly,  it  divided  the  pensioners  on  the 
roll  into  three  classes  and  bestowed  arrears 
upon  them  unequally.  To  only  widows, 
minors,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, receiving  pensions,  did  it  give  the  ben- 
efit which  they  derive  from  the  present  law. 
To  the  soldiers  themselves  it  was  not  so 
liberal.  Those  disabled  by  wounds  and  in- 
juries were  to  be  paid  from  date  of  discharge, 
provided  they  filed  their  original  claims 
within  five  years;  "otherwise  the  pension 
shall  commence  from  the  time  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  disability  resulting  from  such 
wounds  or  injuries,"  etc. 

To  those  soldiers  who  are  pensioned  for 
the  effect  of  diseases  —  the  sick,  the  bed- 
ridden, who,  while  equally  incapacitated 
with  the  wounded,  are,  as  a  class,  the  greatest 
sufferers,  their  pensions  were  to  be  made  to 


commence,  not  from  the  date  of  the  dis- 
charge, but  "from  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion." In  other  words,  they  were  to  get  no 
arrears  except  for  the  period  between  the 
filing  of  their  claims  in  the  Pension  Office 
and  the  date  of  their  allowance — an  average 
time  of  about  three  years. 

Compare  the  Rice  bm,  which  was  not 
passed,  with  the  Cummings-Haskell  bill, 
which  «)as  passed,  in  the  amount  of  money 
it  bestowed  and  the  numbers  benefited. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  the  Kice  bill  granted 
arrears  as  follows : 

To  the  widows,  minors,  moth- 
ers, etc 5,645      $4,841,162  00 

To  wounded  and  injured  sol- 
diers   16,659       10,313,688  90 

To  the  deceased  soldiers 3,034  606,300  00 

Total 26,338    $16,761,538  90 

The  Cummings-Haskell  bill  granted  ar- 
rears on  claims  allowed  before  January  1. 
1879: 
To   widows,  minors,  mothers, 

etc 9,049      $8,768,066  80 

To  the  soldiers 36,106      25,114,434  40 

Total 45,155     $33,872,60120 

A  difference  in  favor  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Cummings-Haskell  bill  over  the  Rice  bill  of 
16,413  soldiers  and  $14,194,047.50,  and  of 
3,404  widows,  dependent  parents,  and 
orphans,  and  $3,916,914.80.  Moreover,  as 
the  title  above  quoted  shows,  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Rice  bill  proposed  the  repeal 
of  section  4716  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides  tjiat  no  "money  on  account 
of  pension  shall  bepaid  to  any  person  or  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  any  deceased  per- 
son, who,  in  any  manner,  voluntarily  engaged 
in  or  aided  or  abetted  the  late  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  to  pay 
all  invalid  pensioners,  mostly  of  former  wars, 
and  who  in  many  instances  had  served  in  the 
rebel  army,  and  in  consequence  had  been 
stricken  from  the  rolls  for  disloyalty,  arrears 
of  pensions  'back  to  December  25,  1858  —  in 
nearly  every  instance  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  same  bill  granted  to  deceased  loyal  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  While  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  payable  under  the 
Cummings-Haskell  bill,  as  above  stated, 
was  upward  of  $33,000,000,  it  was  modified 
by  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  which  reduced 
the  estimate  of  the  Pension  Ofiice  to  $25,000,- 
000,  and  $24,728,156  have  actually  been  paid 
thereunder. 

Indeed,  Rice's  bill  was  simply  a  cover 
under  which  dropped  disloyal  pensioners 
might  be  restored  to  the  rolls  and  collect 
their  arrears.  It  was  justly  defeated.  But 
the  Cummings  -  Haskell  bill,  a  Republican 
measure  which  actually  passed,  and  for  which 
this  Democratic  Party,  with  characteristic 
assurance,  claims  all  the  credit  for  the  De- 
mocracy, embraces  only  the  loyal  soldier. 

The  Democratic  fraud  in  claiming  any 
credit  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  (H.  R. 
4234)  is  readily  exposed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
votes  by  which  it  was  passed.    In  the  House 
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the  vote  was  164  yeas  to  61  nays.  Of  these, 
48  Democrats  voted  yea  and  61  voted  nay, 
while  116  Bepubllcans  voted  yea  and  not  one 
Republican  voted  nay.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  also,  that  44  of  the  Democratic 
yeas  were  from  the  North,  while  of  the  61 
Democratic  nays  58  were  from  the  South. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that,  as  the  total  vote 
was  225,  the  Republican  affirmative  vote  was 
in  a  majority  over  the  combined  Democratic 
vote. 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  taken  during 
the  next  session,  when  it  passed  by  44  yeas 
to  4  nays.  Of  the  yeas  1  was  Independent, 
16  were  Democrats,  and  27  Republicans. 
The  nays  were  all  Democrats.  Here  again 
the  Republican  affirming  vote  was  in  a  ma- 
jority over  the  combined  opposition. 

Not  a  single  Republican  vote  was  cast 
against  it  in  either  House.  The  Arrears 
Act,  that  great  measure  of  justice  to  the 
loyal  soldier,  is  in  every  sense  purely  a  Re- 
publican measure.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  House  by  a  Republican  (Mr.  Cummings), 
was  supported  in  debate  by  the  Republicans, 
and  finally  passed  in  both  Houses  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Southern  Democracy 
by  Republican  votes.  In  the  House  the  61 
Democratic  votes  against  it  were  as  follows : 

Nats  —  Messrs- Acklen,  Aik-'.nt  ff.  P.  Bell,  Black- 
burnt  Blount,  Boone,  Bright,  Cabell,  J.  W.  CaldwtU, 
W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler,  Carlisle,  J,  B.  Clarke, 
Cook,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Davidson,  J.  J,  Davis, 
IHbrell,  Durham,  Eickhoff,  Elam,  J.  H.  Ellis,  Evius, 
Fenton,  Forney,  Garth,  Oause,  Gibson,  Giddings, 
Qoode,  B.  R.  Harris,  J.  T.  Earris,  Herbert,  G.  W. 
Sewett,  Soaker,  Bouse,  Bunton,  J.  G,  Jones,  Knott, 
Ligon,  Mayham,  McKemie,  Mills,  Muldrow,  Phelps, 
Pridemore,  Reagan,  Riddle,  Bobbins,  Scales, 
Schleicher,  0.  R.  Singleton,  W.  E.  Smith,  Steele, 
Throckmorton,  Vance,  Whitthome,  J.  Williams,  -A. 
S.  Willis,  and  Yates  —  61. 


PART   V. 

Another  Republican  Arrears  of  Pensions 
Bill— Tlie  Vote  by  which  the  Demo- 
crats Defeated  it. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1879,  another  sig- 
nificant vote  was  had  in  the  Democratic 
House  of.  Representatives  upon  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Burchard,  a  Republican,  to 
suspend  the  rules,  and  pass  the  following 
bill: 

A  Bill  to  provide  ways  and  means,  and  appropriate 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  pensions.  , 

£e  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pensions  due 
to  pensioners,  or  becoming  due  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  25,  1879,  granting  and  author- 
izing payment  of  arrears  of  pensions,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  sell, 
and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par,  4  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  United  States  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$40,000,000,  of  the  character,  description,  and  de- 
nominations, and  with  like  quality,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds  described  in  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  *  An 
act  to  authorize  trie  refunding  of  the  national  debt;' 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  .such  bonds,  or  ao 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  applied, 
and   are   hereby  appropriated,  to    the    payment   of 


claims  for  arrears  of  pensioiiB  arising  under  oaid  act 
of  January  25, 1879." 

This  motion,  requiring  a  two-thirds  affirm- 
ative vote,  was  defeated  by  the  Democrats 
as  follows : 

Yeas.  — Messrs.  ^cAifiTC,'W.  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bag- 
ley,  Bailey,  J,  H.  Baker,  W.  H.  Baker,  Banks,  Ban- 
ning, Bayne,  Beebe,  Bicknell,  Bisbee,  Blair,  Bliss, 
Bouck,  Brewer,  Bridges,  Briggs,  Bundy,  Burchard, 
Burdick,  Cain,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Cannon, 
Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  ^4. -4.  Clark, 
R.  Clark,  Cole,  Collins,  Conger,  J.  D.  Cox.  S.  S.  Cox, 
Crapo,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  H.  Davis,  Dean, 
Deering,  Denison,  Bunnell,  Dwight.  Eames,  Sden, 
Ellsworth,  Errett,  I.  N.  Evans,  J,  L.  Evans,  Swing, 
E.  B.  Finley,  Fort,  Foster,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garfield, 
Hale,  Hamilton,  Hanna,  Hardenbergh,  Harmer,  B.  "W. 
Harris,  Hart,  Hayes,  Hendee,  Hiscock,  Hubbell, 
Hunter,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Ittner,  James,  F. 
Jones,  J.  8.  Jones,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Ketcham,  Lathrop, 
Lindsey,  Loctwood,  Loring,  Marsh,  McCook,  Mc- 
Gowan,  McKinley,  3fcMahon,  Mitchell,  Monroe, 
Morrison,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  O'Neill,  Overtpn, 
Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  Phelps,  Pollard,  Powers, 
Price,  Pugh,  Randolph,  Reed,  A.  V.  Bice,  W.  W. 
Rice,  E.  W.  Robertson,  G.  D.  Robinson,  M.  S.  Robin- 
son, Ross,  T.  Ryan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sexton,  Shallen- 
berger,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A.  H.  Smith,  Stenger, 
J.  W.  Stone,  Strait,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Tipton,  A. 
Townsend,  M.  I.  Tow^send,  Tumey,  N.  H.  Van 
Vorhes,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  M.  D.  White,  C.  G. 
Williams,  B.  A.  Willis,W\\\\tB,F.  TTooii,  Wren  — 140. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Aiken,  Atkins,  H.  P.  Bell,  Black- 
bum,  Blount,  Boone,  Bright,  Brogden,  Buckner, 
Butler,  Cabell,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell, 
Candler,  Carlisle,  J".  B.  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cravens, 
Crittenden ,  J.  J.  I>avis,  Bibrell,  Durham,  Eickhaff, 
Elam,  Ellis,  J.  H.  Evins,  Felton,  Franklin,  Garth, 
Gause,  Giddings,  Glover,  Goode,  Gunter,  H.  B. 
Harris,  J.  T.  Harris,  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  A.  S. 
Hexoitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  House,  Hunton,  J.  T.  Jones, 
Kellcy,  Kenna,  Kimmel,  Enapp,  Ligon,  Manning, 
B.  F.  Martin,  Mayham,  McKenzie,  Mills,  Morgan, 
Morse,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Rea,  Reagan,  Bobbins, 
Roberts,  Scales,  Shelley,  O.  R.  Singleton,  Siemens, 
W.  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Steele,  Swann,  Tucker,  T.  Tur- 
ner, Vance,  Waddell,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton,  J. 
Williams,  J,  K.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis,  Yeates,  J.  S. 
Young  —  81. 

Thus  we  see  on  a  proposition  to  definitely 
fix  the  amount  of  arrearages  of  pensions  — 
about  which  there  were  these  several  varying 
estimates  —  at  $40,000,000,  and  to  provide  by 
the  simple  issue  of  4  per  cent  bonds  for  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  only  thirty-one  Democrats 
could  be  found  to  vote  for  it,  while  as  many 
as  seventy-eight  voted  against,  and  thus 
absolutely  defeated  it.  It  will  be  observed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  only  three  Republi- 
cans voted  against  the  motion,  while  108 
Republicans  voted  for  it.  Nice  friends,  in- 
deed, of  the  soldiers  are  these  Democrats  I 
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Tlie  Modified  "Arrearages"  BiU— Itis 
Put  throng!)  the  House  by  the  Repub- 
licans—  A  Majority  of  the  Democrats 
Vote  Against  it  —  Senate  Action  and 
Votes. 

Again,  on  the  17th  February,  1879,  a  bill 
(H.  R.  6462)  was  reported  to  the  House  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
appropriated  ©25,000,000  for  arrears  of  pen- 
sions, $1,800,000  additional  for  ordinary  pen- 
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sions,  and  made  provision  for  temporary 
clerks,  and  provided  "  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  arrears  of  invalid  pensions  shall  be 
allowed  and  computed  in  all  cases  which 
have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  allowed, 
shall  be  graded  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  pensioner's  disability  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  pension  laws  in 
force  from  the  period  for  which  arrears  shall 
be  paid;  that  section  one  of  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1879,  granting  arrears  of  pensions, 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  and  include 
pensions  granted  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
unless  the  special  act  fixes  the  rate  and 
duration  of  the  pension,  and  pensions  on 
account  of  soldiers  who  were  enlisted  or 
drafted  for  service  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  died  or  incurred  disability  from  a 
cause  originating  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities." 

And,  upon  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
a,nd  pass  this  bill,  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
by  183  yeas  to  67  nays  —  40  not  voting.  The 
vote  was  as  follows :  — 

Teas— Messrs.  Acklen,  W.  Aldrioh,  Bacon,  Bagley, 
Bailey,  J.  H.  Baker,  Banks,  Banning^  Bayne,  Bene- 
dict, Bicknell,  Bisbee,  Blair,  Bliss,  Bouck,  Boyd, 
Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridges,  Bnggs,  Browne,  Buc/C- 
ner,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Burdick,  Calkins,  Camp, 
Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  A. 
A.  Clark,  J.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  R.  Clark,  Clymer,  Cobb, 
Cole,  Collins,  Conger,  S.  S.  Cox,  Crittenden,  Cum- 
piings.  Cutler,  Danford,  Dean,  Peering,  Dennison, 
Pickey,  Bunnell,  Dwight,  Eames,  Eden,  Ellsworth, 
Errett,  I.  N.  Evans,  J.  L.  ^vaaa,  Xw'ing,  E.  B.  Finley, 
Fort,  Foster,  Franklin,  Freeman,  Fuller,  Gardner, 
Gariield,  Gause,  Glover,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hanua, 
Bardenbergh,  Harmer,  B.  W.  Harris,  iTamson,  Hart, 
narizetl,  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Hendee,  Hender- 
son, Henkle,  Henry,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hubbell,  Hunter, 
Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Ittner,  James,  F.  Jones, 
J.  S.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Keightley, 
Kelley,  Kenna,  Ketcham,  Kiilinger,  Knapp,  Lan- 
ders, Lapbam,  Lathrop,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Loring, 
Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Ma.iors,  Marsh,  B.  F.  Martin, 
McCook,  McG-owan,  McKiniey,  McMahon,  Metcalfe, 
Mitchell,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Morse,  Neal,  ^Norcross, 
Oliver,  O'Neill,  Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T. 
M.  Patterson,  Phelps,  W.  A.  Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound, 
Powers,  Price,  Pugh,  Rainey,  Randolph,  Rea,  Reilly, 
4-  V.  Sice,  G.  D.  Robinson,  Ross,  T.  Ryan,  Sampson, 
Sapp,  Sayler,  Sexton,  Bhallenberger,  Sinnickson, 
Smalls,  Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Starin,  Stenger, 
Stephens,  Stewart,  J.  W.  Stone,  J.  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Swann,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Tipton,  A.  Townsend, 
R.  W.  Townshend,  T.  Turner,  Tmrney,  N.  H.  Van 
Vorhes,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  H.  White,  A.  Williams, 
C.  G.  Williams,  R.  Williams,  £.  A.  Willis,  Willits, 
FiVson.Wren,  Wright— 1S3. 

Natb — Messrs.  Aiken,  Atkins,  R.  Z.  T.  Beale,  H. 
p.  Bell,  Blount,  Boone,  Bragg,  Bright,  Brogden, 
Cabell,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler,  Car- 
lisle, Chalmers,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Cook,  Covert,  Cravens, 
Culberson,  Davidson,  J.  J.  Davis,  Dlbrell,  Durliam, 
Mlam,  Mlis,  J.  H.  Evins,  Felton,  Fleming,  Forney, 
Garth,  Giddlngs,  Goode,  Gunter,  H.  R.  Harris,  J.  T. 
Harris,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Herbert,  Hooker,  House,  J,  T. 
Jones,  Ligon,  Manning,  McKensie,  Money,  Muldrow, 
Pridemore,  Reagan,  Rabbins,  B.  W.  Robertson,  Scales, 
Shelley,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Slemons,  W.  E.  Smith, 
Steele,  Throckmorton,  Vance,  Waddell,  L.  Warner, 
Whitthome,  J.  miliams,  J.  H.  Williams,  A.  S.  Willis, 
F-  Wood,  Yeates,J.  S.  Young  — SI. 

On  analysis  of  this  vote*  it  will  be  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  Democrats,  voting  in 
their  own  Democratic  House  on  this  measure, 
were  opposed  to  it.  In  other  words,  66 
Democrats  voted  against  it,  to  65  voting  for 


it.  The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  to  a  man,  stood  by  it,  only  one  Re- 
publican voting  against  it,  to  lOS  Republicans 
voting  for  it. 

In  the  Senate  — The  Shields  Amendment  — 
The  Democratic  Attempt  to  pension  Ex- 
Confederates,  including  Jeff  Davis  — The 
Kei^ublicaus  defeat  it. 

Follow  the  same  bill  into  the  Senate,  and 
what  do  we  see  •'  Not  that  the  Democrats 
are  so  particularly  fond  of  the  Union  soldiers 
as  they  nOw  cantingly  pretend,  but  that  they 
are  very  anxiously  fond  of  tlie  Confederate 
soldier,  and  especially  of  the  unrepentant 
Jeff.  Davis. 

On  Feb.  28,  1879,  in  the  Senate,  the  afore- 
said bill  being  up,  and  after  various  other 
amendments  had  been  disagreed  to,  Mr. 
Shields  moved  that  the  following  proviso  be 
added  to  the  bill : 

"  Provided,  further.  That  the  law  granting  pensions 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  widows,  of  the  war  of  1812, 
approved  March  9, 1878,  is  hereby  made  applicable  in 
all  its  provisions  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  of  1846." 

This  quiet  and  apparently  unobjectionable 
little  proviso  was  agreed  to  by  .36  yeas  to  21 
nays,  as  follows : 

Teas.  -^  Messrs.  Bailey,  Bamum,  Beck,  Burnside, 
Butler,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cockrell,  Coke, 
Conover,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dennis,  Dorsey, 
Eaton,  Ferry,  Garland,  Gordon,  Graver,  Harris, 
Hereford,  Hill,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kellogg,  Lamar, 
McCreery,  Maxey,  Merriman,  Mitchell,  J/or^a7i, ^a«- 
som,  Saunders,  Shields,  Thumian,  Voorhees,  Wal- 
lace, Whyte,  Withers,  — 3&. 

Nays  —  Messrs,  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chandler,  Dawes,  Edmunds, 
Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  i'ema/i,  Kirkwood,  McMillan, 
Morrill,  Paddock,  Plumb,  Randolph,  Rollins,  Spencer, 
Teller,  Windom — 21. 

And  the  bill  was  then  passed  by  38  yeas  to 
20  nays,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bailey,  Beck,  Burnside,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  Cockrell,  Cake,  Conover,  Dennis, 
Dorsey,  Ferry,  Garland,  Gordon,  Graver,  Harris, 
Hill,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kellogg,  McCreery, 
McDonald,  McPhersan,  Matthews,  Maxey,  Merriman, 
Mitchell,  Morgan,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Random, 
Saunders,  Shields,  Spencer,  Thurman,  Voorhees, 
Wallace,  IFAi/te,  Windom,  Withers  — W. 

Nays  —  Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chandler,  Davis  of  West 
Virginia,  Dawes,  Eaton, ' 'R&vauxi&s,  Hamlin,  Here- 
ford, Hoar,  Howe,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirkwood,  Mc- 
Millan, Morrill,  Rollins,  Teller  — 20. 

But  Mr.  Windom  had  cast  his  vote  in  the 
affirmative  for  a  purpose.  The  bill  as  passed 
with  the  Shields  amendment  would  pension 
ex-confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  would  even  pension 
the  unrepentant,  and  therefore  unpardoned, 
Bourbon  rebel  Jefferson  Davis  himself!  Mr. 
Windom  therefore  entered  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  on  March  1  the  following  signi- 
ficant votes  were  had,  which  must  furnish 
good  reading  to  the  Union  soldier. 

In  the  first  place  the  motion  to  reconsider 

the  vote  by  which  the  bill  ha,d  passed  was 

agreed  to  by  28  yeas  to  27  nays,  as  follows : 

J      Yeas- Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blaine, 

Booth,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis- 


•  For  this  and  other  votes  on  this  subject,  see  ilcPheraoa's  Handboot  of  Politics  for  1880. 
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conaiti,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conover,  DawoB,  Dor- 
aey,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Howe,  Jones  of  Nevada,  ICer- 
nan,  MatthewH,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Ogleflby,  Paddock, 
Plurab,  Kollin*,  .Suundera,  Spencer,  Teller,  Windom 
-28. 

Nays  — MenHri.  Dailnf,  Barnum,  Bfck,  Bruce, 
Eurnflide,  Butler,  Vockrell,  Coke,  Davin  of  West 
Virginia,  DennU,  Eaton,  A'ustis,  Garl'nul,  Gordon, 
Qrover,  l/arris,  Jlere/ord,  Lamar,  McCreery,  McPher- 
son,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Patterson,  Banaonii  Shields, 
Thurman,  Wallace —  27. 

Then  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  aforesaid  Shields  amendment  had 
been  adopted  was  made,  and  agreed  to  by  27 
yeas  to  24  nays,  as  follows: 

Ybas — MesBrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Chandler,  Conkling,  Conover,  Dawes,  Borsey,  Ed- 
munds, Ferry,  Howe,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Xernan, 
Matthews,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oglesby,  Paddock, 
Plumb,  Rollins,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Windom 

—  27. 

Nays  — Messrs.  Bailey,  Barnum,  Beck,  Burnside, 
Butler,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Davis  of  West/Virginia,  Den- 
nis, Eaton,  Garland,  Gordon,  Graver,  Harris,  Mere- 
ford,  Lamar,  McCreery,  McPherson,  Maxey,  Morgan, 
Patterson,  Ransom,  Thurman,  Wallact  —  £i. 

The  question  then  recurring  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Shields  amendment,  a  motion 
was  made  to  add  to  it  the  following  restric- 
tive clause: 

"  Provided  further,  That  no  person  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  latelwar  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, or  held  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in  the  late 
Confederacy,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  pension 
under  this  act." 

But  this  was  just  what  the  Democrats  did 
not  want.  Their  chief  concern  was  to  open 
the  door  to  putting  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
on  the  pension  roll.  Hence  this  clause  was 
defeated  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  24  yeas  to 
26  nays ;  all  the  24  yeas  being  Republicans, 
and  25  of  the  26  nays  being  Democrats,  as 
follows : 

Yeas.- Messrs.  AUisoh,  Anthony,  Blailie,  Booth, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Chandler,  Conkling,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Howe,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Matthews,  Mitchell,  Morrill, 
Oglesby,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller, 
Windom. —  24. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Bailey,  Barnum,  Bayard,  Beck, 
Butler,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Conover,  Davis  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Dennis,  Eaton,  Garland,  Gordon,  Grover, 
//arris,  Hereford,  Keman,  Lamar,  McCi'eery,  Mc- 
Pherson, Maxey,  Morgan,  Patterson,  Ransom,  Thur- 
man, Wallace. —  2.Q. 

Mr.  Hoar  having  offered  the  following 
aniendment, — 

"  Provided ,  further ,  That  no  pension  shall  ever  be 
paid  under  this  act  to  Jefferson  J):iviB,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  so-called  Confederacy"  — 

it  was,  after  a  heated  debate,  adopted  by  23 
yeas  to  22  nays,  as  follows : 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis- 
consin, Chandler,  Conkling,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Howe,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Matthews,  Mitchell,  Morrill, 
Oglesby,  Plumb,  Rollins,  Saunders,  Teller,  Windom. 

—  23. 

Natb.  —  Messrs,  Bailey,  Barnum,  Beck,  Cockrell, 
Coke,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Eaton,  Garland,  Gor- 
don, Gi-over,  //arris,  Hereford,  Jones  of  Florida, 
Lamar,  McCreery,  McPherson,  Maxey,  Morgan, 
Patterson,  Bansom,  Thurman.  —22. 

Mr.  Shields'  amendment  as  amended  now 
stood  in  this  shape : 

"  Provided  further,  That  the  law  granting  pensions 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  widows,  of  the  war  of  eigh- 
teen   hundred   and    twelve,  approved    March    ninth. 


eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  is  hereby  made 
applicable  in  all  its  provisions  to  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  of  eighteen 
hupdred  and  forty-six. 

^'  Provided  further,  That  no  pension  shall  ever  be 
paid  under  this  act  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  presi- 
ident  of  the  so-called  Confederacy." 

In  other  words,  it  excluded  JefEerso;i 
Davis,  but  no  other  ex-Confederate  who  had 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  from  the  pen- 
sion-rolls. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  said  amended 
amendment,  the  Senate  defeated  it  by  20 
yeas  to  25  nays,  as  follows : 

Teas.  —  Messrs,  Bailey,  Beck,  Sutler,  Coke,  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia,  Dennis,  Euatis,  Garland,  Gordon, 
Grover,  Harris,  Hereford,  Jones  of  Florida,  Lamar, 
McCreery,  McPherson,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Ransom, 
Thurman.  —20. 

Nats.  —  Messrs,  Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blaine, 
Booth,  Burnside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 
of  Wisconsin,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Dawes,  Edmunds, 
Howe,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Keman,  Matthews, 
Mitchell.  Morrill,  Paddock,  Plurab,  Rollins,  Saunders, 
Teller,  Windom,  —  25. 

The  bill  then  passed  by  44  yeas  to  3  nays, 
—  the  3  nays  being  Messrs.  Eaton,  Garland, 
and  Hereford,  all  Democrats. 

Subsequently  in  the  House,  the  Senate 
amendments  which  had  been  added,  and 
which  were  simply  on  matters  of  detail  in- 
volving no  political  question,  were  concurred 
in,  and  the  bill  was  thereby  passed  by  203 
yeas  to  61  nays  —  all  the  nays  being  Demo- 
crats, as  follows : 

Messrs,  Aiken,  H.  P.  Bell,  Blackburn,  Boone, 
Bright,  Cabell,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P,  Caldwell, 
Candler,  Carlisle,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Cook,  Cravens,  Cul- 
berson, Davidson,  J.  J,  Davis,  Dibrell,  Durham, 
Eickhoff,  Elam,  J,  H.  Evins,  Felton,  J.  J,  Finley, 
Forney,  Garth,  Giddings,  Goode,  Gunter,  H.  B. 
Harris,  J.  T.  Harris,  Herbert,  Hooker,  Munton,  J'.  T, 
Jones,  Knott,  Ligon,  Manning,  McKemie,  Mills, 
Mnldrow,  Muller,  Pridemore,  Beagan,  Bobbins, 
Scales,  Shelley,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Slemons,  W.  E. 
Smith,  Steele,  Throckmorton,  Tucker,  Vance, 
Veeder,  Waddell,  Whitthome,  J.  Williams,  «/".  N. 
Williams,  A,  S.  Willis,  Yeaies,  and  J.  S.  Young. 

And  subsequently  the  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Republican  President. 


PART  VIL 

Pensions  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the 
Mexican,  Creek,  Seminoley  and  Black 
Hawk  Wars— A  Section  that  would 
allow  ex- Confederates  on  the  Pension 
Kolls. 

On  Jan,  24,  1884,  the  following  bill  was 
reported  (H.  R.  3962)  to  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Pensions: 

A  Bill  granting  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Mexican  war  and  other  wars  therein 
named,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  $tc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  . 
to  place  on  the  pension-roll  the  names  of  the  surviv- 
ing officers  and  enlisted  men,  including  militia  and 
volunteers,  of  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
United  States,  who  served  sixty  days  in  the  war  of 
1846,  1847,  and  1848,  who,  being  enlisted  as  aforesaid, 
actually  served  with  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  or  who  served  thirty  days  in  the 
Creek  war  or  disturbances  of  1835  or  1836,  or  in  the 
Florida  war  with  the  Seminoles  from  1836  to  1812,  or- 
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in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  and  were  honorably 
discharged^  and  such  other  officers  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  as  may  have  heen  personally  named  in  any 
resolution  of  Congress  for  any  specific  service  in  said 
wars,  although  their  term  of  service  may  have  been 
less  than  sixty  days,  and  the  surviving  widows  of 
such  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  were  married  to  such 
officers  or  soldiers  or  sailors  prior  to  the  discharge  of 
such  officers  and  enlisted  men :  Provided^  That  such 
widows  have  not  remarried ;  And  provided  further. 
That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  That  pensions  under  this  act  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  payable,  from 
aud  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  and  during  the 
natural  lives  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  the  name  of  any  person  shall 
be  placed  on  the  pension-roll  under  this  act  proof 
shall  be  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  of  the  right 
of  the  applicant  to  a  pension;  and  any  person  who 
shall  falsely  and  corruptly  take  any  oath  required 
under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  stricken 
from  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  any  person  when- 
ever it  shall  he  made  to  appear  by  proof  satisfactory 
to  him  that  such  name  was  put  upon  such  roll  through 
false  and  fraudulent  represeotatiooB,  and  that  such 
person  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  act. 
The  loss  of  the  certificate  of  discharge  shall  not 
deprive  any  person  of  the  benefits  of  this  act,  but 
other  evidence  of  service  performed  and  of  an  honor- 
able discharge  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Sec.  4.  Ttiat  the  pension  laws  now  in  force  which 
are  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  here- 
by made  a  part  of  this  act,  so  far  as  they  may  be  appli- 
cable thereto. 

Sec.  5,.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  attorney, 
claim  agent,  or  any  other  person,  to  demand  or  receive 
anyfee  or  compensationfor  filing  or  presenting  a  claim 
for  pension  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  forty-seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  repealed  so  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  this  act,  or  to  pensioners  under 
this  act,  aud  to  such  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  who 
may  have  enlisted  in  the  array  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  or  who  may  here- 
after so  enlist. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  while  under  the  political  disabil- 
ities imposed  by  the;fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Section  4716 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  "No 
money  on  account  of  pensions  shall  he  paid 
to  any  person,  or  to  the  widow,  children  or 
heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who  in  any 
manner  voluntarily' engaged  in,  or  aided  or 
abetted,  the  late  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;"  and  it  is  this 
provision  that  sec.  6  of  the  above  bill  seeks  to 
repeal. 

On  the  18th  February,  Mr.  Hewitt  of  Ala- 
bama offered  a  resolution  from  the  same  com- 
mittee to  make  the  consideration  of  the  bill  a 
special  order  for  February  21,  and  from  day 
to  day  until  disposed  of,  but  not  to  interfere 
with  general  appropriation  or  revenue  bills 
on  reports  from  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
An  all-night  filibustering  scene  ensued,  which 
ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by 
176  yeas  to  35  nays  —  the  following  being  the 
nay  vote :  — 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  Bayue,  Boutelle, 
Breitung,  J.  H.  Brewer,  "W.  "W.  Brown,  Cutcheon, 
Dunham,  Everhart,  Guenther,  Hanhack,  D.  B.  Hen- 
derson, Hepburn,  Hitt,  Horr,  James,  Johnson,  Lacey, 
Long,  Lyman,  Millard,  Morae^  Parker,  Payne,  Kanney, 
G-.  W-  Ray,, Reed,  Rockwell,  Rowell,  Stephenson,  J. 
D.  Taylor,  Valentine,  A.J.  Warner,  M.  White,  Whiting. 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
this  bill  until  July  2,  1884,  when  Mr.  Hewitt  r 


moved  to  proceed  to  its  consideration.  The 
motion  was  disagreed  to  by  84  yeas  to  126 
nays  —  as  follows :  — 

Y^AS.—M.e8e,rB.  Aiken,  Alexander,  Barbour,  Barka- 
dale,  Bennett^  £[lount,  Broadhead,  Buchanan,  Bunies, 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  A.  D.  Candler,  Cassidy,  Chalmers, 
Clements,  Cobb,  Gosgrove,  Covington,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp, 
D.  B.  Culberson,  Dargan,  X.  H.  Davis,  Dibble,  Dibrell, 
Dowd,  Findlay,  Forney,  E.  Gibson,  Graves,  Green- 
leaf,  Halsell,  K.  J.  ffammond,  Hancock,  Hardeman, 
W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hob- 
litzell,  C.  Hunt,  J.  H.  Jones,  Lanham,  E.  T,  Leiois, 
McMillin,  Maybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mitchell,  Money, 
Morgan,  Muldrow,  Mutchler,  Gates,  Oohiltbeb, 
O'Ferrall,  S.  W.  Peel,  R.  A.  Pierce,  Potter,  Prior, 
Pusey,  Reese,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Seney,  Seymour,  C. 
Stewart,  Stockalager,  Talbott,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Throck- 
mortony  Tillman,  Tucker,  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner,  0. 
Turner,  Vance,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace,  R.  Warner, 
Wellborn,  T.  Williams,  A.  8.  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson, 
Wolford,  T,  J.  Wood,  York— 84. 

M^AYS. — Messrs.  Q-.  E.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  Ander- 
son,Belford.^e^moni, Boutelle,  Brainerd,F.B.  Brewer, 
T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Budd,  Bur- 
leigh, Calkins,  J.  E.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon, 
W.  W.  Culbertson,  CuIIea,  Cutcheon,  G.  R.  Davis,  R. 
T.  Davis,  Diugley,  Dorsheimer,  Dunham,  Eldredge, 
Elliott,  English,  Ermentrout,  I.  N.  Evans,  Everhart, 
Ferrell,  Follett,  Funeton,  Geddes,  Glascock,  Goff, 
Guenther,  Hardy,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch,  D,  B. 
Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Horr,  Howey,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  B. 
W.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kassou,  Kean,  Keifer,  Ketcham, 
Lacey,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  Long,  Lowry, 
Lyman,  McComas,  McCormick,  Matson,  Millard,  8. 
H.  Miller,  Murray,  Neece,  Nelson,  C.  O'Neill,  Paige, 
Parker,  Payne,  Pay  son,  Perkins,  Peters,  Poland,  Post, 
Price,  Ranney,  G.  W.  Ray,  Reed,  W.  W.  Rice,  Rigga, 
J.  S.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Smalls, 
Bpooner,  Steele,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Storm,  Strait, 
Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner,  D.  H.  Sumner,  J.  D.  Taylor, 
Thomas,  R.  W.  Townsheiid,  Valentine,  Wadsworth, 
Wait,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  Wash- 
burn ,  Weaver,  Weller,  Wemple,  J.  D.  White,  M.  White, 
Whiting,  Wilkins,  E.  B.  Winans,  J.  Winana,  Wood- 
ward, Yaple  — 126. 

On  the  following  day,  July  3,  Mr.  Hewitt 
of  Alabama  renewed  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  consider  the  bill.  It  was  again  disagreed 
to  by  79  yeas  to  142  nays,  as  follows : 

Yeab  —  Messrs.  Aiken,  Alexander,  Ballentine, 
Barksdale,  Belmonty  Bennett*  Blount,  Broadhead, 
Buchanan,  Cabell,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  A.  D.  Candler, 
Cassidy,  Chalmers,  Clay,  Clements,  Cosgrove,  W. 
R,  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Dargan,  L.  H. 
Davis,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Duncan,  Dunn,  Findlay, 
Foran,  Forney,  Garrison,  Graves,  Green,  Hanaell, 
Hancock,  Hardeman,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Her- 
bert, A,  S.  Hewitt,  Hopkins,  C.  Hunt,  J,  H  Jones, 
Kleiner,  Lanham,  Lore,  McMillirt,  J.  F.  Miller, 
Milla,  Muldrow,  Oatea,  Ochiltree,  O'Ferrall,  D. 
R.  Paige,  S.  W.  Peel,  R.  A.  Pierce,  Potter,  Pryor, 
Reese,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Seney,  0.  R.  Singleton,  J.  M. 
Taylor,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Tillman, 
H.  Q.  Turner,  0.  Turner,  Vance,  Van  Eaton,  R. 
Warner,  Wellborn,  T.  Williams,  W.  L.  Wilson,  G,  D. 
Wise,  Wolford,  York,  G.  Young—  79. 

Nays — Messrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  Atkinson,  Joo^ey, 
Barbour,  Bayne,  Beach,  Boutelle,  Bralnerd,  F.  B. 
Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Budd,  Bur- 
leigh, Calkins,  cA  ^.  Campbell,  J,  M.  Campbell,  Can- 
non, Oarleton,  Cobb,  Connolly,  W.  W.  Culbertson, 
Cullen,  Cutcheon,  G.  R.  Davis,  Dingley,  Eaton,  El- 
dredge, Elliott,  Elwood,  English,  I.  N.  Evans,  Ever- 
hart, Ferrell,  Finerty,  Follett,  Funston,  Geddes, 
George,  Glascock,  Goff,  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Hardy, 
Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch,  D.  B.  Hendereon, 
Henley,  Hitt,  Eoblitzell,  Holman,  Holmes,  Howey, 
James,  Jeffbrds,  Johnson,  £'.  W.  Jones,  Jordan, 
KassoD,  Kean,  Ketcham,  Lacey,  Laird,  Lamb,  Law- 
rence, Le  Fevre,  Libbey,  Long,  Lovering,  Loiory, 
Lyman,  McAdoo,  McCoid,  ^tcComas,  McCormick, 
Matson,  Maybury,  Millard,  S,  H.  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Morgan,  Morri'l,  Murray,  iTeece,  Nelson,  O'Hara,  C. 
O'Neill../.  -/.  O'Mill,  Payne,  Payeon,  Perkins,  IV- 
tere,  W.   W.  Phelps,   Poland,   Post,  Pusey,  Randall, 
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Ranney,  O.  Ray,  W.  W.  Rice,  Biggs,  J.  S.  Robinson, 
Roaecrana,  Rowoll,  Ryan,  Seymour,  C.  R.  Skinner, 
SmallB,  A.  H.  Smith,  Spooner,  Springer,  Steele,  Ste- 
phenson, J.  W.  Stewart,  Stockalager,  Storm,  Strait, 
C.  A.  Sumner,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  D.  Taylor, 
Thomas,  R.  W.  Tovmahend,  Valentine,  Wadsworth, 
Walt,  Wakefield,  Wallace,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  War- 
ner, Washburn,  Weaver,  Welter,  3.  D.  White,  M. 
White,  Wilklna,  J.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,  J.  Wi- 
nana,  T.  J.  Wood,  Woodward,  Yaple  — 142, 

On  the  5th  July  the  question  as  to  con- 
sidering the  bill  again  came  up,  and  was  dis- 
agreed to  by  41  yeas  to  111  nays,  the  point 
being  made  of  "no  quorum." 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  were  as 
follows : 

Teas.  —  Messrs.  t/".  J.  Adama,  Alexander,  Barka- 
dale,  Manchard,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Carleton,  Caaaidy, 
Clay,  W.  R.  Cox,  Dargan,  Dibble,  Salon,  Garrison, 
B,  Oibaon,  Graves,  Halaell,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Henley, 
Houaeman,  C.  Hunt,  Jordan,  Kleiner,  Lore,  Lyman, 
Maybury,  Mills,OcaihT:'R^E,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Banney, 
I  Seney,  J.  M.  Taylor,  P.  B,  Thompson,  Tillman,  H. 
G.  Turner,  0.  Turner,  Vance,  R.  Warner,  A.  S. 
Willis,  W.  L.  Wilson,  Wol/ord,  T.  J.  Wood. 

This  was  the  last  heard  of  it  at  the  late 
session;  and  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  used 
only  as  a  means  of  antagonizing  and  defeat- 
ing Ihe  Mexican  War  pensions  bill,  which 
will  be  alluded  to  immediately. 


PART   VIII. 

Pensions  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Mexican  War— The  Vote  in  the  House 
on  the  Passage  of  the  Bill. 

On  March  3,  1884,  in  the  House,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Townshend  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  House  bill  {H.  E.  5667),  whose  text 
is  as  follows: 

A  Bill  granting  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Mexican  -war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Thatthe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  place 
on  the  peneion-roll  the  names  of  the  surviving  omcers 
and  ennsted  men,  including  marines,  militia  and  vol- 
unteers, of  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  United 
States  who  served  sixty  days  in  the  war  of  1S46, 1847 
and  1848,  with  Mexico,  or  who,  being  enltsted  as  afore- 
said actually  served  fl^ith'  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  in  said  war,  or  were  actually 
engaged  in  a  battle  in  said  war,  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged and  to  such  other  officers  and  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors as  may  have  been  personally  named  in  any  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  for  any  specific  service  in  said  wars,  al- 
thoughtheirtermof  service  may  have  been  less  than  six- 
ty days,  and  thesurviving  widowsof  such  officers  and 
enlisted  men  as  were  married  to  such  officers  or  soldiers 
or  sailors  prior  to  the  discharge  of  such  officers  and  on 
listed  men :  Provided,  That  such  widows  have  not  re- 
married :  And  provided  further  t  That  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  2.  That  pensions  under  this  act  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $8  per  month,  and  payable  only  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  thia  act  for  and  during  the  natural  lives 
of  the  pereonecutitled  thereto. 

Seo.  3.  That  before  the  name  of  any  person  shall  be 
placed  on  the  pension-roll  under  this  act,  proof  shall 
be  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  of  the  right  of  the 
applicant  to  a  pension ;  and  any  person  who  shall  false- 
ly and  corruptly  take  any  oath  required  under  this  act 
B*nall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  bo  stricken  from  the  pen- 
sion-roll the  name  of  any  person  whenever  itahall  be 
made  to  appear  by  proof  satisfactory  to  htm  that  such 
n;ime  was  put  upon  such  roll  through  false  and  fraud- 
ulent representations,  and  that  such  person  is  not  en- 


titled to  a  pension  under  this  act.  The  loss  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  discharge  shall  not  deprive  any  person  of  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  but  other  evidence  of  service  per- 
formed and  of  an  honorable  discharge  may  be  deemed 
sufficient. 

Sbc.  4  That  the  pension  laws  now  in  force  which  are 
not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
made  a  part  of  this  act,  bo  far  as  they  may  be  applicable 
thereto. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  attorney, 
claim  agent,  or  any  other  person  to  demand  or  receive 
alee  greater  than  $10  for  services  rendered  in  behalf 
of  a  claimant  under  this  act,  to  be  paid  when  such 
claim  is  allowed. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  4716  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  hereby  repealed  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  this 
act  or  to  pensioners  under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  while  under  the  political  disabili- 
ties imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
thus  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  by 
227  yeas  to  46  nays,  as  follows:  — 

Yeas. —  Messrs.  Aiken,  Alexander,  Anderson,  At- 
kinson, Sagley,  BaUentine,  Barbour,  Barhadale, 
Beach,  Belford,  Bennett,  Blackburn,  Blanchard, 
Bland,  Blount,  Breckinridge,  Breitung,  Broadkead, 
Buchanan,  Buckner,  Budd,  Bumes,  Cabell,  A.  J. 
Caldioell,  Calkins,  J.  M.,  Campbell,  A.  D.  Candler, 
Cannon,  Carleton,  Gasaidy,  Clardy,  Clay,  Clements, 
Cobb,  Collins,  Connolly,  Converse,  t/".  C.  Cook,  Cos- 
grove,  Covington,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B. 
Culberson,  Cu  len,  Dargan,  Davidson,  G.  R.  Davis, 
Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dockery,  Dorsheijtier,  Doiod,  Duncan, 
Dunn,  Eaton,  Eldridge,  Elliott,  Ellwood,  Ermentrout, 
J.  IT.  Evins,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Finerty,  Folleii,  Forney, 
Fyan,  Geddes,  George,  E.  Gibson,  Glascock,  Goff, 
Graves,  Green,  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Halsell,  2^.  J. 
Hammond,  Hamback,  Hardeman,  Hardy,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Hatch,  W.  //.  JIatch,  Haynes,  Hemphill,  D.  B.  Hen- 
derson, T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley,  Herbert,  G.  W. 
Hewitt,  W.  D.  Hill,  Hitt,  Hoblif&ell,  Holman,  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Houk,  Housem.an,  C.  Hunt,  Hurd,  Jeffiards, 

B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones, 
Jordan,  Kasson,  King,  Kleiner,  Lacey,  Laird,  Lamb, 
Lanham,  Le  Fevre,  E.  T-  Lewis,  Lore,  Lovering, 
Lowry,  McAdoo,  McCoid,  McComas,  McCormick,  J/c- 
Millin,  Matson,  Maybury,  Mayo,  J.  F.  Miller,  Milli- 
ken.  Mills,  Mitchell,  Money,  Morey,  Morgan,  Morri- 
son, Moulton,  Muldrow,  Murphy,  Murray,  Muichler, 
Neece,  Nelson,  Micholls,  Nutting,  Oatts,  J.  J.  O^Heitl, 
D.  R.  Paige,  Payson,  R.  A.  Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  S.  J. 
Peelle,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Post,  Potter,  Pryor,Pus€y, 
Randall,  Rankin,  Reagan,  Reese,  Robertson,  J.  S. 
Robinson,  W.  E.  Robinson,  J.  H,  Rogers,  Rosecrans, 
Ryan,  Scales,  Seney,  Seymour,  Shaw,  Shelley,  O.  R. 
Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  Snyder,  Spooner,  Springer, 
Stephenson,  Stevens,  C.  Stewart,  Stockslaqer,  Strait, 

C.  A.  Sumner,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  D.  Taylor, 
J.  M.  Taylor,  Thomas,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Throck- 
morton, Tillman,  R.  W.  Townahend,  Tucker,  Tully, 
H.  G.  Turner,  O.  Turner,  Valentine,  Van  Alstyne, 
Vance,  Van  Eaton,  Wakefield,  T,  B.  Ward,  R.  War- 
ner, Washburn,  Weaver,  Weltboi^,  Weller,  Wemple, 
J.  D.  White,  M,  White,  Wilkins,  T.  Williams,  A.  S. 
Willis,  J.  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans,  J. 
Winaris,  G.  D.  Wise,  'J.  S.  Wise,  Wol/ord,  T,  J. 
Wood,  Woodward,  Worthington,  Yaple,  York,  C. 
Young  — Til. 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  Amot,  Bayne,  Binghara,  Bisbee, 
Boutelle,  F.  D.  Brewer,  J.  H.  ferewer,  T.  M.  Browne, 
W.  W.  Brown,  Chace,  Cutcheon,  Everhart,  Harmer, 
Hiscock,  Holton,  James,  Kean,  Kolley,  Lawrence, 
Long,  Lyman,  McKinley,  Millard,  S.  H.  Miller,  Morse, 
C.  O'Neill,  Parker,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Poland,  Ranney, 
G.  W.  Ray,  0.  Ray,  Reed,  Rockwell,  Russell,  C.  R. 
Skinner,  A.  H.  Smith,  Steele,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone, 
Struble,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  A.  J.  War- 
ner, Whiting— 46. 

The  Democrats  were  now  elated.  They  had 
passed  through  the  House  a  pension  hill 
whose  sixth  section  aimed  to  repeal  Sec. 
4716  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as 
follows :  — 
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Skc.  4716.  No  money  on  account  of  pensions  shall 
be  paid  to  any  person,  or  to  the  widow,  children,  or 
heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who  in  any  manner 
voluntarily  engaged  in,  or  aided  or  abetted,  the  late 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

They  began  to  hope  to  get  their  ex-Confed- 
erate friends  on  the  coveted  pension  rolls. 

In  the  Senate — Amendments  and  votes — Re- 
publicans for  the  Union  soldier,  Democrats 
for  the  ex-Confederates. 

But  in  the  Senate  it  was  amended  in  such 
manner  as  to  pension  those  Union  soldiers  of 
our  own  war  who  are  or  shall  hereifter  be- 
come disabled  (and  are  also  dependent  upon 
their  own  labor  for  support)  at  a  rate  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  disability,  $24  per 
month  being  given  to  those  who  are  totally 
incapacitated  to  perform  any  manual  labor, 
and  that  amount  being  made  divisible  upon 
that  basis  for  any  less  degree  of  disability.  It 
also  increased  the  pensions  of  widows  or 
minor  children  to  $12  per  month,  repealed 
the  limit  as  to  age  of  children  in  the  case  of 
widows  who  have  minor  children  of  unsound 
mind  or  are  physically  helpless  ;  and  added 
other  clauses  for  the  relief  of  dependent  pen- 
sioners. The  amendment,  which  compre- 
hended six  additional  sections  to  the  bill,  of 
which  the  pith  has  just  been  given,  was 
agreed  to  by  31  yeas  to  27  nays,  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  Bowen,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dolph, 
Frye,  Hale,  Harrison,  Ingalls,  Jones  ^Nevada,  Lap- 
ham,  Logan,  Mc  Miilan,  Mahone,  Mandei'son,  Miller  of 
California,  Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Pike, 
Piatt,  Plumb,  Riddleberger,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman, 
Wilson— 31. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Beck,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke, 
■Colquitt,  Fair,  Farley,  George,  Gorman,  Groome, 
Eampton,  Jackson,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenna,  Mc  Pher- 
aon,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton,  Pugk,  Ransom, 
Saulabury,  Slater,  Vance,  Vest,  Walker,  Williains 
—27. 

And  if  that  solid  Democratic  vote  against, 
and  the  solid  Republican  vote  for  the  Unioff 
soldier  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  does  not 
show  where  parties  stand  in  their  deeds,  not 
words,  what  can  show  it? 

In  contrast  to  this  last  vote,  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  a  motion  to  strike  from  Sec.  6  of 
the  House  bill  the  words:  "So  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  this  act  or  to  pensioners 
under  it,"  so  that  it  would  read: 

"  Sec.  6.  That  section  4716  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  hereby  repealed," 

was  disagreed  to  by  28  yeas  to  29  days,  as 
follows: — 

Yeas  —  Messrs  Bayard,  Beck,  Brown,  Butler, 
Coke,  Colquitt,  Fair,  Farley,  Garland,  George, 
Groome,  Hampton,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Florida, 
Lamar,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton,  Pugh,  Sauls- 
bury.  Slater,  Vance,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Walker, 
Williams  —  28. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  Bowen, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Conger,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Frye,  Hale,  Har- 
rison,  Hawley,  Hill,  Ingalis,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lap- 
ham,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Miller  of  California, 
Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Pike,  Piatt, 
Sawyer,  Sherman,  Wilson  —  29. 

Thus  the  30  voting  Republicans,  with  one 
exception,  opposed  the  repeal  of  that  section 


of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  stands  as  a 
barrier  against  the  pensioning  of  ex-Confeder- 
ates, while  the  27  voting.  Democrats  voted  to  a 
man  in  favor  of  breakiny  down  that  barrier. 
And  if  this  does  not  show  the  love  which 
the  Democrats  still  bear  to  the  ex-Confeder- 
ate cause  and  to  those  who  fought  for  it, 
what  can  show  it? 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
June  24,  1884,  the  vote  was  37  yeas  to  27 
nays,  as  follows : 

Yeas  —  Messrs.  Allison,  Blair,  Bowen,  Sutler, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Conger,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Frye,  George,  Hale,  Harri- 
son, Hill,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lamar,  Lapham, 
Logan,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Palmer, 
Pike,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Riddleberger,  Sawyer, 
Sewell,  Sherman,  Van  Wyck,  Wilson  —  37. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Beck,  Brown,  Call,  Cock- 
rell, Coke,  Colquitt,  Edmunds,  Fair,  Farley,  Gar- 
land, Groome,  Sampton,  Hawley,  Jackson,  Jonas, 
Jones  of  Florida,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton-,  Pugh, 
Saulabury,  Slater,  Vance,  Vest,  Walker,  Williams 
—  27. 

Or,  in  other  words,  while  4  Democrats 
voted  for  it,  25  Democrats  voted  against  it; 
and  while  2  Republicans  voted  against  it,  33 
Republicans  —  being  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast — voted  for  it. 


The  Amended  Bill  in  the  House  again  — 
How  tlie  Democrats  antagonized  it  and 
prevented  any  chance  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  Amendments. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  was 
returned  to  the  House.  There,  on  July  2, 
1884,  —  five  days  before  the  adjournment —  it 
was  taken  up,  and  the  Democrats  (mainly  the 
Southern  Democrats),  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  representative,  Hewitt  of 
Alabama,  proceeded  to  filibuster.  They  un- 
dertook to  temporarily  defeat  this  Mexican 
War  Pensions  Bill  and  prevent  concurrence 
in  the  Senate  amendments  by  antagonizing 
it  with  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  3962)  giving 
pensions  to  those  who  served  in  the  Mexican, 
Creek,  Seminole,  and  Black  Hawk  wars  — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  sixth  section, 
seeks  to  repeal  section  4716  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  thereby  admit  ex-Confederates 
to  the  pension-rolls  —  and  81  Democrats  and 
3  Independents  joined  him  in  the  effort.  On 
the  following  day,  July  3,  the  same  tactics 
were  pursued,  and  76  Democrats  and  3  Inde- 
pendents again  supported  Hewitt  of  Alabama 
in  antagonizing  the  Mexican  Pensions  Bill 
with  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  3962)  aforesaid. 
On  July  5  the  same  tactics  precisely  were 
adopted,  and  39  Democrats  and  2  Independ- 
ents joined  in  this  filibustering  to  stave  off 
the  Mexican  Pensions  Bill  —  which  was  not 
again  heard  of. 

Thus  the  Democrats  are  responsible  for  the 
then  defeat  of  the  Mexican  War  Pensions 
Bill,  and  proved  that  they  had  no  more  liking 
for  our  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  —  unlens 
they  were  also  ex-Confederates  —  than  tliry 
have  for  our  Union  soldiers  of  the  war  of  tlie 
Rebellion. 
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PART  IX. 

Democratic  Love  for  the  ex-Confederate 
Soldier  —  Jefferson  Davis  Complains 
in  1884  tliat  he  is  Excluded  from  the 
Pension  Rolls  —  Pensions  to  Union 
Soldiers  only  is  "  Offensive  Favorit- 
ism"—Confederate  Threats. 

A  despatch  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Aug.  27,  1884,  after  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  the  Confederate  soldiers 
of  Monroe  County  had  just  finished  a  re- 
union at  which  memories  of  the  war  were 
freely  interchanged,  refers  to  the  reading  at 
that  re-union  of  a  letter  from  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  which  the  following  language 
appears : 

Though  the  States  are  again  re-unlted,  and  all 
contribute  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, the  /unde  collected  are  only  appropriated  to 
provide  for  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  Southern  soldier,  disabled  in  war,  and  the 
■widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died,  can  only  hope 
for  relief  from  a  second  tax  which  may  be  voluntarily/ 
paid  by  the  people  for  whom  they  tout^ht  and  who 
suffered  with  them.  It  is  not  the  least  of  your  meri- 
torious manifestations  that  you  meet  this  discrimina- 
tion without  complaint,  and  brace  yourBelves  to  bear 
this  double  burden  with  no  ill-feeling  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  OFFENSIVE  FAVORITISM. 

Just  as  much  as  in  1878  and  1879  do  these 
Southern  Democrats  —  and  it  is  they  who 
rule  their  party  —  love  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier and  hate  the  Union  soldier,  and  wish 
that  they  could  wipe  out  all  the  Republican 
pension  and  bounty  legislation  from  the  stat- 
ute book.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
Union  soldier  that  the  Democratic  Black- 
burn of  Kentbcky  frankly  and  fearlessly  let 
out  the  secret  intentions  of  the  Democracy  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
April,  1879,  when  he  said: 

"  It  is  this  organization  (the  Democratic)  that  has 
come  back  tortile,  and  that  means  to  rule  ;  "  and  again  : 
'*  For  the  iirst  time  in  eighteen  years  past,  the  Democ 
racy  is  back  in  power  in^both  branches  of  this  Legis- 
lature, and  she  proposes  to  signalize  her  return  to 
f)ower.  She  proposes  to  celebrate  her  recovery  of  her 
ong-Iost  heritage  by  tearing  off"  these  degrading 
badges.  ...  We  do  not  intend  to  stop  until  we  have 
stricken  the  last  vestige  of  your  war  rneasures  from 
the  statute  book.''* 

Attempting:  to  put  rebels  in  the  army  and  to 
pay  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers. 

It  was  in  referring  to  these  threats  that 
the  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley  of  Ohio,  April  18, 
1884,  said: 

They  have  already  entered  upon  their  unholy 
work;  they  are  engaged  in  it  now.  Only  the  other 
day,  and  while  the  Army  bill  was  being  considered, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [  Mr.  Tucker],  one  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  men  of  thiH  House,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  repealing  Section  1218  of  the 
United  States  Statutes.  What  is  the  section  the  re- 
peal of  which  he  demands  ?     Let  me  read  it : 

"  No  persona  who  have  served  in  any  capacity  in 
the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  or  of  either  of  the  States  in  insur- 
rection during  the  late  Rebellion,  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  position  in  the  army  of  the  United  States." 

The  army  list  is  to  be  opened  and  revised,  so  that 
men  who  seized  in  the  Confederate  army,  who  for  four 
years  fought  to  destroy  this  Government/,  shall  be 
placed  upon  that  list  ns  commissioned  ofHcers.  Ay, 
more,  the  men  who  were  in  our  army  before  the  war 


as  commiBsioncd  officers,  who  were  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  who  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  arid  when  the  nation  was 
threatened  with  danger  resigned  their  commissions 
and  forsook  the  flag,  are  to  be  eligible  for  re-appoint- 
ment to  that  army  again.  Are  we  quite  ready  for 
this? 

This  is  not  all.  On  the  13th  of  Fehruary,  1878,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  [Mr.  Rice]  reported  to  the  House, 
with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  that  committee,  a 
bill  repealing  Section  4716  of  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes.   Let  me  read  the  section  to  be  repealed : 

"No  money  on  account  of  pensions  shall  be  paid 
to  anyperson,  or  to  the  widow, children,  or  heirs  of 
any  deceased  person  who  in  any  manner  voluntarily 
engaged  in  or  aided  or  abetted  the  late  Rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  same  bill  contained  the  following  affirma- 
tive legislation ;  . 

"  Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  restore  to 
the  pension-roll  the  names  of  all  invalid  pensioners 
now  living  who  were  stricken  therefrom  on  account  of 
disloyalty,  and  pay  them  pensions  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  1868,  at  the  rate  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  had  they  not  been  dropped 
from  the  pension-roll." 

These  are  some  of  the  war  measures  which  are  to 
be  "  wiped  out "  from  the  statutebook.  These  are  some 
of  the  degrading  badges  which  are  to  be  torn  off. 

The  Democratic  doj^-in-the-maiiger  spirit  of 
1SS4  —  Pensioning  Union  soldiers  '*  ofifenslve 
favoritism.'* 

The  same  spirit  survived  in  their'Congres- 
sional  legislation  and  their  prevention  of 
legislation  during  1884.  Look  back  at  the 
record,  and  it  will  be  only  verified.  The 
Democrats  said,  by'  their  attempted  legis- 
lation to  admit  Confederates  to  the  pension 
rolls,  that  the  "discrimination,"  as  Jeff. 
Davis  has  since  said,  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
soldier  is  "  offensive  favobitism."  And 
by  their  Congressional  filibustering  to  defeat 
the  Mexican  War  Pensions  bill  they  virtually 
said,  if  ex-Confederates  who  were  in  that 
war  could  not  be  placed  on  a  Mexican  war 
pension  list,  then  nobody  else  should.  Thus 
they  reduced  themselves  to  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  at  the  last.  The  entire  point 
of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  fight  was  to 
repeal  the  following  section  of  the  Revised 
Statutes : 

Sec.  4716.  No  money  on  account  of  pensions  shall 
be  paid  to  any  person,  or  to  the  widow,  children,  or 
heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who  in  any  manner 
voluntarily  engaged  in,  or  aided  or  abetted,  the  late 
Rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

-And,  failing  to  repeal  it,  the  Democrats 
would  not  let  any  measure  in  behalf  of  Union 
or  Mexican  war  soldiers  through. 


PART  X. 

Legislation  of  1887  pensioning^  Depend- 
ent and  Disabled  Soldiers— President 
Cleveland  vetoes  the  Bill  —  General 
Bragff's  Attack  upon  Union  Soldiers  — 
McKinley's  Defence  of  them  —  The  Tote 
sustaining:  the  Teto. 

House  Bill  No.  10457,  "for  the  relief  of 
dependent  parents  and  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  who  are  now  disabled  and  depend- 
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ent  iipon  their  own  labor  for  support,"  was 
by  Mr.  Matson,  on  instructions  from  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  presented 
to  and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  Jan.  17, 
1887,  by  a  vote  of  180  yeas  to  76  nays  —  62 
members  absent,  paired,  and  not  voting  — 
two-thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof. 

On  Jan.  22, 1887,  this  bill  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

President  Cleveland's  veto. 

1-  Congress  had  completed   its  labors  upon 

this  important  pension  measure  when  it  was 
referred,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  to 
President  Grover  Cleveland  for  his  considera- 
tion and  signature;  but  instead  of  giving  it 
his  approval,  as  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect  —  and  as  he  had  done  less  than  a  fort- 
night before  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  Pen- 
t       sion    Bill,   which  was    for    service  without 
{       disability  —  he  saw  proper  to  veto  it  on  Feb. 
j       11,  '87,  upon  the  following  grounds:  That  it 
!       was  "the  first  general   bill    sanctioned    by 
Corigress  since  the  close  of  the  war,  granting 
pensions  to  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  because 
of  service  and  present  disability,  without  evi- 
dence of  any  injuries  received  while  perform- 
ing such  service,  and,  further,  because  the 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  our  labor  and  production  has 
increased  in  volume  and  urgency." 

The  President  did  not  stop  to  ask  himself 
the  question,  and  probably,  under  his  advo- 
\  cacy  of  free  trade,  did  not  care  to  know, 
where  our  labor  and  production  would  stand 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  the  very  men  whom  this  pen- 
sion bill  was  intended  to  benefit. 

Brag:s^*s  attack  upon  the  defenders  of  the 
Union. 

On  Feb.  24,  1887,  the  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  view  to 
passing  it  over  the  veto  of  the  President. 
During  the  discussion  that  arose  on  the  sol- 
diers' claim  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Gen- 
eral Edward  S.  Bragg,  a  Democratic  member 
of  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  only 
Northern  man  who  voted  against  the  original 
passage  of  the  bill,  took  occasion  to  unburden 
his  pent-up  feelings  in  the  following  manner: 

Who  were  the  majority  of  those  men  thalt,  found 
themselvcB  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from 
December,  1864,  to  February,  1865,  that  Congress 
should  flit  up  nights  to  pass  pensions  to  provide  for 
them?  They  were  the  scum  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  These 
men  (referring  to  Union  soldiers)  that  go  to  the  poor- 
house  are  native  there :  they  are  drones ;  they  have 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth ;  they  have  got  no  enterprise ; 
they  have  got  no  self-respect ;  they  have  got  no  char- 
acter. They  lie  down  and  open  their  mouths  for  a 
teat  to  suck,  and  it  does  not  make  much  matter  what 
animal  has  the  teat  so  long  as  tbey  can  suck  any  thing 
from  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  believe  hira ;  and,  whether  I  be- 
lieve him  or  not,  Uncle  Sam  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
we  (the  soldiers)  may  just  as  well  put  our  hands  into 
the  Treasury  as  have  some  other  scoundrel  and  thief 
do  it.—  Congressional  Becord,  Feb.  27, 1887. 

McKinley  defends  the  Union    soldier. 

Mr,  McKinley,  the  Republican  member 
from  Ohio,  gave  the  following  answer  to  Mr, 


^  :*s  uncalled-for  assault  upon  the  Union 
soldier :  * 


Bra^g'i 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  believed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  believes,  that  the  beneficiaries  under  this 
bill  were  "good-for-nothing  shirks,"  "  ecoundrels," 
and  *'  vagabonds,"  I  should  not  vote  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  against  the  veto  of  the  President,  nor  should  I 
have  voted  for  it  when  it  first  came  to  the  House;  but 
I  do  not  believe  with  the  gentleman  from  "Wisconsin 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  either  shirks  or 
vagabonds  or  good-for-nothing  scoundiels.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  are  thousands  scattered  all  over  this 
country  who  fought  as  bravely  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fought,  although  they  are  not  here  to  tell 
of  their  heroic  deeds,  their  lofty  courage  and  glory. 
.  .  .  The  larger  the  class  thus  dependent  and  totally 
disabled,  it  only  appeals  the  stronger  to  our  patriotic 
feeling  and  duty,  and  makes  greater  and  more  com- 
manding the  necessity  for  this  measure,  and  the  greater 
the  disgrace  and  inhumanity  to  withhold  it.  —  Con- 
ffressioiial  Eecord,  Feb.  27, 1887. 

The  vote  in  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto  was:  yeas,  175;  nays, 
125;  not  voting,  18.  Voting  for  passage  of 
the  bill  were  140  Republicans  and  35  Demo- 
crats ;  voting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
were  125  Democrats  and  not  one  Republican. 
The  vote  in  detail,  by  political  parties,  was : 

Yeas  (Republicans).  — George  A.  Adams,  Charles 
H.  Allen,  Jno.  H.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne, 
Bingham,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Brady,  Thomas  A.  Browne, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  William  H.  Brown,  Brunson,  Buck, 
Bunnell,  Burleigh,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Jacob  M. 
Campbell,  Cannon ,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cooper,  Cutcheon, 
Davenport,  Davis,  Dingley,  Dorsey,  Dunham,  Ely, 
Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton,  Floeper,  Fuller, 
Funston,  Gallinger,  G-ilfillen,  Goff,  Grosvenor,  Grout, 
Guenther,  Hanback,  Harmer,  Hayden,  Haynes,  D.  B. 
Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Hermann, 
Heistand,  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
Honk,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  John- 
ston, Kelly,  Ketcham,  La  Follette,  Laird,  Lehlbaeh, 
Libbey,  Lindsley,  Little,  Long,  Lontill,  Lyman,  Mark- 
ham,  Negley,  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  O'Hara,  Charles 
O'Neill,  Jno.  J.  O'Neill,  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker, 
Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Phelps, 
Pindar,  Plumb,  Price,  Ranney,  Rice,  Rockwell,  Ro- 
meis,  Rowell,  Ryan,  SavTver,  Scranton,  SesBiona, 
Smalls,  Spooner,  Steel,  Stephenson,  Jno.  W.  Stewart, 
E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Struble,  Swinburne,  Symes,  Taul- 
bee,  E.  B.  Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zach  Taylor,  Jno.  R. 
Thomas,  Thompson,  Van  Sehaick,  Wade,  Wadsworth, 
Wait,  Wakefield,  William  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver, 
Weber,  West,  A.  C.  White,  Milo  White,  Whiting, 
Woodburn. 

Ybas  (Democrats)  —  Sliss,  Bynum,  James  E. 
Campbell,  Carlton,  Sldridge,  Ford,  Prederick,  Oeddes, 
Male,  Holman,  Howard,  Kleiner,  Landes,  Lawler,  Le 
Fevre,  Lore,  Lovering,  Mahoney,  Matson,  JUayburg, 
Neece,  Randall,  Riggs,  Seney,  Springs,  Swope,  Tars- 
ney,  Townshend,  James  H.  Ward,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wil- 
kins,  Wolford. 

Nats  (Democrats)  — Jno.  J.  Adams,  Jno.  M.  Allen, 
Bacon,  Balleniine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Barnes, 
Barry,  Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanckard,  Bland,  Blount, 
Boyle,  Bragg,  C.  B.  Breckenridge,  W.  C.  P.  Brecken- 
ridge.  Burns,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  Tim- 
othy  J.  Campbell,  Gatckingst  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins, 
Compton,  Comstock,  Cowles,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  E.  Cox, 
Crain,  Crisp,  Culberson,  Curtin,  Daniel,  Dargen,  A,  C. 
Davidson,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dibble,  Dock- 
ery,  Docherty,  Dunn,  Eden,  Ermentrout,  Findlay, 
Fisher,  Forney,  Oay,  C'  E.  Gibson,  E.  Gibson,  Glass, 
Green,  Hall,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hatch,  Herd, 
Hemphill,  J.  jS.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  Hudd,  Hut- 
ton,  Irion,  J.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones, 
Xing,  Laffoon,  Lanham,  Martin,  McAdoo,  McCreary, 
McMillan,  McRae,  Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morgan, 
Morrison,  Muller,  Heal,  Hbrwood,  Gates,  G'Farrell, 
Outhwaite,  Peel,  Perry,  Reagan,  Reese,  Richardson, 
Robertson,  Rogers,  Sayers,  Scott,  Seymour,  Shaw, 
SinSleton,  Skinner,  Snyder,  Sowden,  Springer,  Stahl- 
necker,  C.  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  Stone  of  Kentucky, 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  Jno.  M.  Taylor,  Tillman, 
Trigg,   Tucker,    Turner,    Van   Eaton,   Viele,  T.  B. 
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Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  Weltborne,  Wheeler,  Willis, 
Wilson,  Wifie. 

Nays  (Republican) —None. 

Not  Voting  (Democrats)  —  Aiken,  Candler,  Clardy, 
Croxton,  Etlnherry,  Foran,  Olover,  Henley,  Lawry, 
PidcQck,  Rusk,  Sadler,  Throckmorton,  Wallace, 
Winans. 

Not  Voting  (Republicans)  —  C.  M.  Anderson, 
Buchanan,  Keed. 

General  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  the  only 
Northern  man  who  voted  against  this  bill  on 
its  passage  by  the  House,  having  been  de- 
feated in  his  Congressional  District  for  a  re- 
nomination,  turned  squarely  abontfrom  being 
an  anti-administration  man  and  became  a 
rabid  Cleveland  supporter.  He  is  now  Min- 
ister to  Mexico. 


PART   XI. 


Comparison  of  Private  Pension  Bills 
approved  and  vetoed  by  Presidents 
Grant,  Hayes,  Arthur,  and  Cleveland 
—  Extracts  from  President  Cleveland's 
Veto  Messages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
private  pension  bills  passed  by  Congress,  and 
the  action  taken  thereon  by  the  several 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  March  4, 
1869,  to  latter  end  of  August,  1888: 


Presidents. 


Grant,  8  years 

Hayes,  4  years 

Arthur,  3  yearp  and  8  months  . . . . 
(."leveland,  3  years  and  6  months. . 


-O    M 

%t 

> 
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2 
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583 

576 

307 

307 

736 

736 

1,084 

668 

Five  bills  Were  vetoed  by  President  Grant 
because  the  beneficiaries  had  been  pensioner 
under  the  general  pension  laws.  The  other 
three  vetoes  of  pension  bills  by  President 
Grant  were  on  the  ground  that  the  records  of 
the  War  Department  showed  the  beneficiaries 
to  have  been  deserters. 

The  test  of  a  President's  friendliness  to- 
wards pension  legislation  is  not  on  how  many 
bills  he  approves.  The  test  is  on  his  reverse 
action.  The  language  used  by  President 
Cleveland  in  his  veto  message,  of  private 
pension  hills  has  been  undignified,  unbecom- 
ing, and  uncalled  for.  The  general  course 
of  treatment  of  President  Cleveland  towards 
pension  bills  sent  to  him  has  been  unfriendly. 

Brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  v^to  mes- 


Following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from 
President  Cleveland's  multifarious  vetoes  of 
private  pension  bills : 

I  cannot  spell  out  any  principle  upon  which  the 
bounty  of  the  Government  is  bestowed  through  the 
Instrumentality  of  the  flood  of  private  pension  bills 
that  reach  me.  The  theory  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
that  no  man  who  served  in  the  army  can  be  the  sub- 
ject or  death  or  impaired  health  except  they  are 
chargeable  to  his  service.  ...  Tf  such  speculations 
and  presumptions  as  this  are  to  be  indulged,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  aurrounded  and  hedged  in  by  the  rule 


that  all  men  entering  an  army  were  free  from  disease 
or  the  liability  to  disease  before  their  enlistment,  and 
every  infirmity  which  is  visited  upon  them  thereafter 
is  the  consequence  of  army  service.  .  .  . 

In  the  veto  of  the  bill  passed  for  John  W. 
Ferris,  June,  1880,  he  uses  the  following 
language: 

The  ingenuity  developed  in  the  constant  and  persist- 
ent attacks  upon  the  public  Treasurer  by  those  claim- 
ing pensions,  and  in  the  increase  of  those  already 
granted,  is  exhiljited  in  bold  relief  by  this  attempt  to 
include  sore  eyes  among  the  results  of  diarrhcea. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  John  W.  Luce,  June, 
1886: 

It  is  alleged  that  the  examinations  made  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau  developed  the  fact  that  the  deceased  soldier 
was  a  man  of  quite  intemperate  habits. 

June,  1886. 

In  his  veto  in  the  case  of  Alfred  Denny, 
June,  1886,  who  swore  that  he  was  injured 
by  being  thrown  forward  on  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  the  President  becomes  facetious 
and  says: 

The  number  of  instances  in  which  those  of  our 
soldiers  who  rode  horses  during  the  war  were  injured 
by  being  thrown  forward  on  their  saddles  indicmtes 
that  those  saddles  were  very  dangerous  contrivances. 

The  innuendo  clearly  points  to  the  charge 
that  many  claimants  of  that  kind  were  per- 
jured. In  the  case  of  Edward  Ayers,  May, 
1886,  the  President  in  his  veto  says : 

It  is  reported  to  me  by  a  report  from  the  Pension 
Bureau  that  after  the  alleged  wound,  and  in  May  or 
June,  1863,  the  claimant  deserted  and  was  arrested  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  returned  to  duty  without 
trial. 

Here  the  President  fastens  on  the  ex-soldier 
a  stain  and  a  crime  the  penalty  of  which 
would  have  been  death,  on  the  authority  of 
a  mere  report. 

In  the  case  of  David  W.  Hamilton,  May, 
1886,  he  says: 

If  he  had  filed  his  application  earlier  it  would  have 
appeared  in  better  faith,  and  it  may  be  that  he  would 
have  secured  the  evidence  of  his  family  physician  if  it 
was  of  the  character  he  described. 

His  delay  in  filing  his  claim,  in  the  mind 
of  the  President,  seems  conclusive  proof  of 
perjury. 

Every  soldier  who  has  served  in  the  army 
will  realize  the  injustice  of  the  charge  as 
made  by  the  President.  Many  poor  soldiers, 
from  pride,  have  been  restrained  for  years 
from  presenting  their  just  claims  for  a  pen- 
sion. 

The  wit  and  humor  of  the  President  rise 
again  to  the  surface  in  his  veto  of  the  bill  of 
Andrew  I.  Wilson,  in  June,  1886: 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this'claimant's  achieve- 
ments during  his  short  military  career,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  disability. 

Other  cases  might  be  multiplied  in  his 
numerous  vetoes,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  more  public  his  charges  against  soldiers 
of  drunkenness  and  loathsome  diseases. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  his 
vetoes  of  private  pension  bills  he  virtually 
accuses  every  claimant  and  many  witnesses 
with  wilful  perjury,  and  the  reports  upon 
which  he  promulgates  his  libelous  charges  are 
founded  on  one-sided  reports  and  rumors. 
If  he  were  not  shielded  by  his  Presidential 
mantle,  actions  for  libel  could  be  successfully 
brought  against  him  on  many  of  his  vetoes. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  he  judges  the 
claimant  from  his  standpoint,  and  not  by  the 
testimony  of  the  claimant  and  his  witnesses 
under  oath,  backed  by  the  full  indorsement 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Surely  in  such  cases  the  power  and  cruelty 
of  the  one  man  is  very  great. 


PART  XII. 

Tabulated  Statement  of  Totes  by  both 
Parties  on  Pension  BiUs,  from  the 
Forty-Fifth  Congress  doTvu. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  value  their  repu- 
tation for  fair-mindedness  and  veracity  that, 
down  to  March  4, 1875,  when  the  Democratic 
party  returned  to  power  in  the  House,  the 
credit  of  all  pension  legislation  which  existed 
belonged  to  the  Kepublican  party. 

It  is  true  that,  up  to  1874,  when  the  Ke- 
vised  Statutes  were  compiled,  there  was  not 
a  word  in  the  law,  not  a  section  nor  a  statute, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  pensions,  that  had 
not  been  put  there  by  the  Republican  party; 
and  there  is  not  now  a  single  section  that  has 
been  placed  there  except  by  their  action. 
Every  important  item  of  pension  legislation 
since  that  date  was  either  a  Republican 
measure,  or  owed  its  enactment  to  Republi- 
can votes. 

In  order  that  these  significant  votes  may 
be  more  readily  referred  to,  they  are  appended 
in  tabulated  form. 
Tabulated  statement  of  votes  on  pension 
bills. 


Name  op  Bill, 


Repeal  of  arrears  limitation,  Forty- 
sixth  Congress.. 

Mexican  pension  bill,  with  Senate 
amendments,  Forty-eighth  Con 
gress,  first  session 

Mexican  pension  bill,  with  Senate 
amendments.  Forty-eighth  Con 
gress,  second  session 

"Widows'  increase,  Forty-ninth  Con 
gress  

"Senate  bill,  1886,"  Forty-ninth 
Congress  (never  reported  back  in 
the  House) 

Dependent  pension  bill,  Forty -ninth 
Congress 

Bepeadent  pension  bill,  Forty-ninth 
Congress  (to  pass  over  President's 
veto) 

On  all  the  bills  (aggregate)  . . 


a  M 


This  tabulation  shows  that  not  one  of  all 
those  bills  could  have  passed  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic vote.  It  is  the  barbed  spear,  on  pen- 
sion bills,  that  will  impale  the  Democratic 
party. 

It  will  be  noted,  first,  that  only  in  one 
case  (that  of  the  widows'  increase  bill)  were 
there  more  Democrats  who  voted  for  than 
against  any  bill;  second,  that  in  all  these 
votes  there  was  but  one   Republican   vote 


against  one  of  them,  and  that  was  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  This  table,  taken  from  the 
official  record,  ought  to  settle  now  and  for- 
ever the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
toward  pension  legislation. 


PART  XIII. 

General  Hovey's  Arraignment  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  1888,  for  its 
opposition  to  all  Pension  Legislation. 

In  his  speech  in  the  House,  Aug.  2,  1888, 
Representative  Hovey  of  Indiana,  in  reply  to 
a  printed  speech  of  Representative  Watson, 
—  both  now  i-ival  candidates  for  Governor 
of  Indiana,  —  who  labored  to  show  that  *'  the 
Democratic  party  is,  and  has  been,  the  true 
friend  of  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  United 
States,"  said: 

Mr.  HovET.  The  Representative  on  this  floor  who 
does  not  know  that  the  Republican  party  in  this 
House  this  eession  has  earnestly  labored  from  the  first 
day  to  the  present  hour  to  procure  the  consideration  of 
pension  le^slation,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  here 
has  as  earnestly  and  persistently  labored  to  prevent  it, 
is  an  Imbecile  who  should  he  sent  to  some  asylum  for 
safe-keeping. 

There  can  not  be  found  an  Intelligent  man  who  baa 
watched  tbe  proceedings  of  this  House  who  does  not 
fully  understand'the  motives  and  attitude  of  the  re- 
specUve  parties  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  from  the  President  down  to  his  lowest 
follower,  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  pension  legislation. 

In  my  first  speech  In  this  House  on  the  20th  of  April, 
I  said : 

"On  the  4th  of  January  last  I  offered  a  service- 
pension  bill,  Ko.  1320,  granting  a  pension  of  $8  per 
month  for  life  to  every  honorably  discharged  ofiElcer, 
soldier,  or  sailor  who  had  served  in  tbe  Army  of  tbe 
United  States  not  less  than  sixty  days  between  March 
4, 1861,  and  July  1, 1865.  This  bill  was  the  same  day 
referred  to  the  Invalid  Pensions  Committee.  On  the 
same  day  I  offered  bill  No.  1319,  granting  a  bounty  of 
160  acres  of  land  to  every  officer,  soldier,  and  sailor 
engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  rebellion  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  On  the  16th  of  January  last  I  offered 
a  bill  No.  5052,  •  to  equalize  the  payment  and  do  justice 
to  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  ^he  United  States 
in  the  late  rebellion  who  were  paid  in  currency  com- 
monly cr'ted  greenbacks,'  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

"  I  had  Loped  that  at  least  one  of  these  bills  might 
possibly  meet  with  the  favor  of  one  of  these  omnipo- 
tent committees,  and  be  reported  to  this  House  for  fair 
discussion,  so  that  a  vote  on  the  ayes  and  noes  might 
be  tiiken;  but,  like  many  other  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  late 
rebellion,  neither  of  them  has  been  reported;  and  they, 
too,  have  been  smothered  or  filed  in  the  unremem- 
bered  pigeon-holes  of  the  committee-rooms.  Our 
ex-soldjers  and  sailors  seem  to  be  forgotten.  Even 
the  President  in  his  message  made  no  illusion  to  them, 
their  services,  or  their  sufferings,  and  his  henchmen 
and  partisans  are  following  silently  and  closely  in  his 
footsteps. ' 

"The  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  is  composed 
of  nine  Democrats  and  six  Republicans ;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  nine  Democrats  and  five  Bepubli- 
cans;  and  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  eight 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans,  so  that  the  Democrats 
of  those  committees  have  the  power  to  report  to  this 
House  any  bill  referred  to  them,  or  they  can  crush,  by 
refusing  to  report,  every  bill  offered  in  favor  of  the 
ex-soldier.  The  responsibility  is  theirs;  and  I  assure 
them  that  they  will  be  well  remembered  hereafter  by 
the  men  whose  rights  they  have  so  unfeelingly  ignored. 

"  Now,  Mr^  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittees to  whom  these  important  bills  have  been  refer- 
red dare  not  bring  one  of  them  before  thii  House  for 
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fair  discusBion  and  action.  The  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  gag  rules  of  this  Houbo  are  watching 
with  wonder  and  blaming  their  Kepresentatives  for 
not  forcing  a  vote  on  the  moet  important  questions  of 
the  day." 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  my  colleague,  the 
honorable  and  gallant  Col.  Matson,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Invalid  Pensions  Committee;  my  much  esteemed 
and  ancient  friend,  Mr.  Holman,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands ;  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Town- 
shend,  of  Illinois,  whose  district  joins  mine  across  the 
Wabash  River,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  no  report  baa  been  made 
by  the  said  committee  on  either  of  my  bills;  and 
hence,  under  the  rules  of  this  House,  It  is  impossible 
to  ^ess  either  of  them  for  further  legislative  action. 

With  over  one  hundred  and  ninety  bills  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  ez-soldiers,  referred  to  said  committee, 
no,  day  or  days  have  as  yet  been  set  apart  for  their 
consideration. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  at  this  and 
former  sessions  have  petitioned  for  redress  and  relief 
in  vain.  Their  petitions  now  are  never  read  in  the 
Bession  of  the  House,  but  are  buried  in  the  box  at  the 
feet  of  the  Speaker,  and  are  then  sent  silently  to  the 
archives  of  the  nation. 

Verily,  that  great  and  grand  old  right  of  petition 
has  lost  its  ancient  force  and  granaeur.  Its  denial 
once  by  George  III.  was  assigned  in  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  liberty  of  this  country.  May  its  virtual 
suppression  here  fail  to  lose  that  which  it  formerly 
helped  to  gain ! 

That  there  has  been  a  studied  and  systematic  course 
of  opposition  pursued  by  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  this  House  against  all  general  pension  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  honestly  denied  by  any  member. 

To  show  how  this  denial  has  been  systematically 
pursued  I  will  present  a  few  facts  that  cannot  be 
controverted. 

My  colleagne,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Indiana,  in  his 
speech  in  this  House  on  the  10th  of  July,  shows  what 
efforts  he  has  made  to  have  days  assigned  and  set  apart 
for  such  legislation.    He  says : 

'*  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  May  last  I  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

••  *  Whereas  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  of 
this  House  has  reported  House  bill  No.  9961,  by  Report 
No.  2120,  entitled  "  A  bill  relating  to  the  arrears  of 
pensions,"  with  recommendation  that  it  do  pass ;  and 

" '  Whereas  said  committee  in  said  report  estimate 
that  said  bill,  if  passed,  will  cause  the  expenditure  of 
$25j.000,000;  and 

" '  Whereas  all  political  parties  profess  tobe  in  favor 
of  granting  to  the  Union  soldiers  of  1861  to  1865  Uberal 
pensions  for  service  rendered;  and 

•' '  Whereas  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January  last. 
House  bill  No.  3345,  granting  a  pension  to  all  such 
soldiers,  was  referred  to  said  committee;  and 

*' '  Whereas  it  is  important  that  said  several  proposi- 
tions should  be  disposed  of  before  any  bill  is  passed 
materially  reducing  the  revenues  of  the  country : 
Therefore, 

" '  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  said 
House  bill  No.  3345,  and  that  said  bill,  and  said  bill 
No.  9961,  reported  by  said  committee,  be  made  a  special 
order  for  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  and 
that  the  consideration  thereof  shall  continue  from  day 
to  day  until  they  are  disposed  of.' 

"This  resolution,  asking  that  these  bills  should  be 
considered,  was,  by  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules;  and,  strange  to  say,  since 
the  introduction  of  that  resolution  there  has  never  been 
a  report  from  that  committee,  although  Mr.  Cannon 
of  Illinois,  representing  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
stated  publicly  upon  this  floor  that  the  Republicans 
composing  the  minority  had  gone  to  the  Speaker,  who 
is  ex-officio  chairman  thereof,  and  requested  that  the 
committee  be  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
action  thereon,  and  further  stating  that  there  had  been 
no  meeting  of  the  committee. 

"Fearing  that  the  Speaker,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
duties  that  are  crowding  upon  him,  had  overlooked  the 
matter,  I  again,  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

**  *  Resolved,  That  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June,  after  the  morning  hour,  be  sot  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  No.  9961,  granting  arrears  of 
pensions  and  providing  for  the  payment  thereof;  and 


that  the  consideration  thereof  shall  be  continued  from 
day  to  day  until  the  same  is  disposed  of  — 
which    aiso   went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
which  has  suffered  the  like  fate  of  its  predecessor." 

The  Congressional  Record  will  show  other  efforts 
in  the  same  direction  without  success. 

In  May  last  the  Republican  members  of  the  House, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  many  evasions  and  long 
delays  in  regard  to  pension  legislation,  signed  a  re- 
quest or  petition  and  delivered  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  01  which  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Carlisle,  is  chairman. 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the.  Wouae  of  Represen- 
tatives : 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  feeling  the  great  need  of 
prompt  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Union  veterans  and 
their  dependent  ones,  respectfully  urge  your  com- 
mittee  to  set  apart,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  three 
or  four  days  for  the  consideration  of  general  pension 
legislation. 

J.  C.  Burrows,  D.  B.  Henderson,  E.  H.  Funston, 
George  W.  Steele,  William  Cogswell,  James 
O'Donnell,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Jacob  Romeis,  George 
W.  Crouse,  Nils  P.  Haugen,  HenryW.  Seymour, 
J.  Lyman,  J.  J.  Belden,  William  Warner,  M.  M. 
Boothman,  Nelson  Dingley,  jr.,  Francis  W.Rock- 
well, H.  J.  Spooner,  H.  F.  Finley,  William  W, 
Grout,  J.  H.  Ketcham,  Smedley  Darlington, 
John  Lind,  M.  S.  Brewer,  Oscar  L.  Jackson, 
Robert  M.  Yardley,  O.  P.  Wickham,  John  A. 
Hiestaud,  A.  R.  Anderson,  G.  E.  Bowden,  Loui« 
E.Atkinson,  Franjilin  Bound,  O.  B.  Thomas,  E. 
S.  Osborne,  Edward  Scull,  J.  B.  Cheadle, 
Thomas  Rvan,  J.  T.  Maffett,  Knute  Nelson, 
Thomas  S.  Flood,  Th.  H.  Bayley  Browne,  A.  J. 
Hopkins,  Binger  Hermann,  William  E.  Mason, 
William  McKinley,  jr.,  C.  H.  Grosvener,  John  G. 
Sawyer,  Charles  E.  Brown,  B.  W.  Perkins,  J.  H. 
Rowell,  John  M.  Farquhar,  Daniel  Kerr,  Charles 
S.  Baker,  Thomas  M.  Bayne»  John  B.  Weber,  W. 
G.  Hunter,  George  M.  Thomas,  L.  B.  Caswell,  J. 
G.  Cannon,  R.  R.  Hitt,  John  Dalzell,  John  Kean, 
jr.,  W.  H.  Wade,  J.  T.  Johnston,  E.  N,  Morrill. 
J.  H.  Gallinger,  C.  A.  Boutelle,  John  D.Long,R. 
M.  La  Follette,  H.  C.  Lodge,  William  W.  Morrow, 
Henry  H.  Bingham,  L.  E.  Payson,  A.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Benjamin  Butterworth,  Richard  Guenther, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  George  Hires,  John  Nichols, 

F.  C.  Bunnell,  George  West,  Jehu  Bfcker,  E.  H. 
Conger,  J.  W.  Stewart,  W.  D.  Owen,  W.  G, 
Laidlaw,  P.  S.  Post,  John  H.  Gear,  Charles  N. 
Brumm,  O.  8.  Gifford,  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  William 

D.  Kelley,  Welty  McCuUogh,  E.  P.  Allen,  B.M. 
Cutcheon,  William  E.  Fuller,  S.  L.  Milliken,  J.  J. 
Pugsley,  A.  X.  Parker,  John  A.  Anderson,  George 

E.  Adams,  William  Vandever,  Albert  P.  Fitch, 
S.  V.  White,  A.  J.  Holmes,  John  Patton,  J. 
McKenna,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Thomas  J.  Hender- 
son, H.  C.  McCormick,  W.  A.  Gest,  S.  R.  Peters, 

G.  G.  Symes,  N.  Goff,  E.  S.  Williams,  David 
Wilber,  J.  Laird,  Charles  A.  Russell,  J.  Yost, 
W.  O.  Arnold,  Joseph  D.  Taylor,  George  W. 
E,  Dorsey,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  Ralph  Plumb, 
Charles  O'Neill,  I.  S.  Struble,  J.  S.  Sherman, 
L.  C.  Houk,  N.  Felton,  Stephen  T.  Hopkins,  E. 
J.  Turner,  N.  W.  Nutting,  William  Walter 
Phelps. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  on  the  2d  day 
of  August  with  all  our  requests  ignored  and  unheeded, 
and  the  petitions  and  prayers  of  thousands  of  ex- 
soldiers  unread  and  disregarded.  The  history  of 
legislation  presents  no  parallel  to  this  outrage  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Need  I  ask  why  these  ex-soldiers  are  refused  a  hear- 
ing? Need  laskwho  refuses  them?  The  Democratic 
aide  of  this  House  dare  not  vote  upon  the  bills  which 
I  have  presented,  for  they  know  it  would  be  the  politi- 
cal death-knell  of  every  Northern  Democrat  who 
should. vote  against  either  of  them.  They  know  the 
Presidential  election  in  November  is  close  at  hand,  and 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  the  veto  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent  or  their  constituents. 

Do  you  ask  for  still  stronger  proof  that  the  Democ- 
racy as  a  party  are  still  opposed  to  the  ex-soldiers  as 
the  raajoi'ity  of  them  were  from  1861  to  1866?  You 
have  the  answer  in  the  President's  message,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  which  they  have  lately 
passed  in  this  House  by  a  majority  of  13. 

Does  not  every  ex-soldier  know  that  if  that  bill  be- 
comes  a  law,  it  must  necessarily  destroy  all  hopes  of 
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future  pensions?     There  would  be  no  aurpluB  nor 
rweuue  to  pay  the  soldier. 

Mr.  HovBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  important  to 
me  what  the  past  legislation  of  this  House  has  been. 
I  stand  here  for  my  constituency;  I  demand  justice 
for  the  soldiers  who  fought  beside  me,  and  I  want 
them  to  have  the  same  rights  their  fathers  had.  What 
rights  had  their  fathers  in  regard  to  public  lands? 
Why,  sir,  down  to  the  war  of  1861,  every  soldier  who 
had  served  one  day  in  battle,  or  fourteen  days  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  was  entitled  to  160  acres  of 
land.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Holman]  says  we  have  no 
land ;  we  have  an  area  of  public  land  more  than  thirty- 
five  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  did  not  say  we  had  no  land.  I  said 
we  had  only  75,000,000  acres  available  for  agriculture, 
without  irrigation. 

Mr.  HovET.  If  you  will  not  give  the  soldiers  bread, 
give  them  at  ieaet  the  stones;  give  them  your  rocks 
and  your  mountains.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  append  to  my  remarks  a 
table  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  public  domain. 
the  public  domain. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  13,  1888. 
Sir  ;  I  am.  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, relative  to  certain  statistics  relating  to  the  public 
lands,  and  in  reply  thereto  herewith  enclose  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  area  of  the  public  domain  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  estimated  area  remaining  to  June  30, 
1887. 

Under  date  of  April  9, 1  transmitted  you  a  statement 
giving  the  area  of  tbe  public  lands  surveyed  and  the 
estimated  area  nnsui-veyed  to  June  30, 1887. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  STOO^SLAGER, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  A.  P.  HovET, 

^ouse  of  Representatives, 

statement  showing  the  area  of  land  in  each  State 
and  Territory,  with  the  area  surveyed  and  unsur- 
ueyed,  to  June  30,  1887. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Area  of 
States  and 
Territories. 

aurveyed 

up  to 

June  30, 

1887. 

Arpa 
remaining 

unsur- 

veyed  ou 

June  30, 

1887. 

Ohio   

Acres. 

25,581,976 

28,731,090 

21,637,760 

30,179,840 

35,465,093 

32,462,116 

41,836,931 

33,410,063 

36,128,640 

37,931,520 

36,228,800 

34,611,360 

100,992,640 
53,469,840 
60,976,360 
61,776,240 
71,737,600 
47,077,359 
66,880,000 
62,646,120 
77,568,640 
64,064,640 
44,796,160 
96,596,480 
72,906,240 
66,228,160 
92,016,640 

369,5291600 
3,672,640 

Acres. 
25,581,978 
27,067,762 
21,637,760 
30,179,840 
36,465,093 
32,462,116 
41,836,931 
33,410,063 
86,128,640 
30,704,618 
35,228,800 
34,611,360 
71,988,476 
42,316,088 
•39,867,996 
61,776,240 
32,793,702 
46,989,039 
68,184,760 
47,093,498 
46,680,485 
13,078,172 
21,281,622 
47,866,163 
13,804,538 
10,360,564 
18,640,335 

Acres. 

Louisiana 

1,663,328 

Mississippi 

Illinois  .           .... 

Michigan 

Florida 

7,227,002 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

29,004,164 
11,143,762 
21,107,366 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

"WyomiDg 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Dakota 

38,943,898 
S8,320 

8,695,260 
16,561,622 
30,988,155 
40,986,468 
23,514,638 
48,731,327 
69,101,702 
44,877,606 
73,476,306 
369,529,600 

3,672,640 

Idaho 

Montana 

Alaska 

Public  Land  Strip, 

1,776,028,647 

946,726,606 

828,303,042 

Division  op  Accounts, 

General  Land  Office,  April  9, 1888. 


PART  XIV. 

The  Increase  of  Pension  Certificates  — 
To  what  Measures  and  what  Party  is 
it  Attributable  J 

The  great  increase  of  pension  certificates 
in  the  last  three  years  over  the  number  is- 
sued in  the  previous  three  years,  it  appears, 
numbers  168,231.  Where  does  that  excess 
come  from?  The  excess  arises  from  the  act 
of  March  9,  1886,  increasing  pensions  of 
orphans,  widows,  and  dependents;  from  the 
act  of  Aug.  4,  1886,  increasing  pensions  to 
crippled  soldiers  or  amputation  cases;  and 
the  act  of  Jan.  29,  1887,  known  as  the  Mexi- 
can Pension  Bill,  and  also  the  act  of  June  7, 
1888,  giving  arrears  to  widows. 

Under  these  first  three  acts  there  have  been 
issued  133,364  new  and  additional  certificates. 
Of  these,  112,660  were  under  the  two  acts 
first  named.  This  was  merely  the  mechani- 
cal operation  of  withdrawing  the  old  and 
issuing  the  new  certificates  —  the  old  certifi- 
cate being  the  only  proof  required.  Who  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  these  three  acts? 
To  whom  is  due  the  legislation  which  pro- 
duced the  increase  ?  The  Republican  party 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  passage  of 
every  pension  law.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  pension  legislation  by  virtue  of 
which  this  increase  of  pension  certificates 
has  occurred. 

The  act  approved  March  19,  1886,  granting 
an  increase  of  pensions  to  widows,  minors, 
and  dependants  was  passed  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  Feb.  1,  1887.  Eighty 
Democrats  voted  for  and  66  Democrats 
against  the  bill,  and  as  two-thirds  was  re- 
quired, under  the  rules,  to  pass  the  measure, 
had  it  been  decided  by  the  Democratic  vote 
alone  it  would  have  been  defeated.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  (118)  Eepublicans 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  not  one  single  Re- 
publican voted  against  it.  The  Republican 
party,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
passed  that  law,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
passed  except  by  the  Republican  vote. 

The  credit  for  the  "  widows'  increase  pen- 
sion bill,"  and  for  the  102,586  certificates 
issued  under  it,  is  due  to  the  Republican 
party. 

The  act  approved  Aug.  4,  1886,  increasing 
the  pension  of  men  who  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg 
(House  hill  2056),  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives without  division.  It  went  to  the 
Senate  and  was  there  amended  and  the  rates 
increased,  was  returned  to  the  House,  and 
on  June  28,  1886,  Mr.  Cutcheon,  a  Republi- 
can member  from  Michigan,  asked  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent, 
when  Mr.  Morrison,  a  Democratic  member 
from  Illinois,  objected,  and  it  was  not  then 
considered,  but  later  on,  Aug.  2, 1886,  under 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  it  was  taken 
up  and  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas,  166;  nays,  51;  divided  as  follows: 
Democrats  voting  for  the  bill,  75;  Demo- 
crats voting  against  the  bill,  51.  Republi- 
cans voting  for  the  bill,  91;  Republicans 
against  the  bill,  not  one,    And  so,  as  it  re- 
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quired  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  was  passed  by 
Kepublican  votes.  Had  it  been  left  to  the 
Bemocratic  vote,  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  bill  would  have  been  defeated  by 
more  than  twenty-iive.  Under  the  bill  there 
has  been  issued  additional  certificates  to  the 
number  of  10,092;  and  this  issue  of  certifi- 
cates is  due  to  the  credit  of  the  Kepublican 
party. 

The  Mexican  Pension  Bill,  as  it  became  a 
law,  was  strictly  a  Senate  bill  and  a  Republi- 
can measure,  altogether  different  in  character 
from  the  Bemocratic  measure  that  originally 
passed  the  House.  Under  that  law  there  has 
been  issued  21,704  additional  certificates  up 
to  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions. 

That  gives,  under  these  three  acts,  133,364 
additional  certificates  out  of  the  168,000  ad- 
ditional certificates  which  are  claimed  should 
be  credited  to  the  Democratic  party,  but 
which  of  right  are  due  to  the  credit  of  the 
Republican  party. 

The  "  Widows'  Arrears  Act,"  passed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  and  approved 
June  7,  1888,  was  a  measure  to  date  the  pen- 
sions of  widows  back  to  the  date  of  death  of. 
(the  soldiers)  their  husbands.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Foran,  a  Bemocratic  member  from 
Ohio,  raised  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  The  point  of  order  was  over- 
ruled and  the  amendment  adopted.  The  bill 
with  the  amendment  went  to  the  Senate,  and 
there  a  motion  was  made  by  a  Bemocratic 
Senator,  Mr.  Cockrell  of  Missouri,  to  strike 
out  the  words  "which  have  been,  or,"  in- 
tending thereby  to  cut  off  all  widows  whose 
pensions  were  allowed  from  July  1,  1880,  up 
to  the  present  date,  amounting  to  aliout 
10,000.  A  division  was  had,  and  the  vote 
was  as  follows :  For  striking  out,  Bemocrats, 
20;  against  striking  out,  23:  22  of  the  latter 
being  Republicans  and  1  Bemocrat. 

So  ten  thousand  widows  can  thank  the 
Republican  party  for  their  arrears. 

This  pension  legislation  accounts  for  the 
vast  increase  in  pension  certificates.  With 
the  aid  of  these  new  laws  and  of  the  addi- 
tional and  efliciently  trained  clerical  force, 
the  present  Bemocratic  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  ought  to  have  turned  out  at  least 
150,000  more  pension  certificates  than  has 
been  done;  but  probably  his  time,  and  that 
of  some  of  his  subordinates,  has  been  too 
much  occupied  in  getting  up  Bemocratic 
campaign  literature,  in  accordance  with 
President  Cleveland's  Picksnifiian  notions 
of  "civil  service"  and  "oifensive  partisan- 
ship."   


PART 
Senator    Vest's 


XV. 


Tenomons  Speech  in 
the  Senate,  Feh.  29,  1888,  showing 
the  Southern  Democratic  hatred  still 
burns. 

In  the  TJ.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  29,  1888   [see 
CongL  Becord],  Senator  Yest  of  Missouri,  in 


speaking  to  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  Bill 
(S.  181)  "  granting  pensions  to  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  incapacitated  for  the  per- 
formance of  manual  labor,  and  providing  for 
pensions  to  dependent  relatives  of  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors,"  known  as  the  Depend- 
ent Pension  Bill,  said : 

Mr.  Vest.  I  wish  to  eay  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Ib  it  poeeible 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  asked 
to  pension  any  man  who  is  suffering  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age?  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  man  in 
favor  of  such  a  proposition.  1  think  I  am  perfectly 
competent  to  support  myself,  and  not  be  dependent 
on  anybody  else ;  and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  suffering 
from  the  infirmities  of  age.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  to  decide  what  are  the 
infirmities  of  age?  I  believe  that  physiologists  inform 
us  that  the  result  of  six  thousand  years  of  experience 
is  that  every  man  over  fifty  years  of  age  commences 
to  go  down  hill,  and  he  goes  very  rapidly.  FacilU  est 
descensus  Averni.  This  amounts  to  a  simple  declara- 
tion that  every  man  over  fifty  is  to  be  embraced  within 
this  pension  bill.  Who  is  to  determine  what  are  the 
infirmities  of  age  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
ought  not  to  be  adopted,  although  I  am  '*  a  mere  looker- 
on  here  in  Venice/'  and  possibly  have  no  right  to  eay 
any  thing  in  regard  to  it. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  upon  the  floor  about  alms- 
houses and  Federal  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  the  rest  of  the  Union,  but  in  tUe  State  of  Missouri 
there  are  no  Federal  soldiers  in  almshouses,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  there  are  no  Confederate  soldiers  iu 
almshouses  either. 

When  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  there* 
were  but  eight  thousand  muskeis  left  of  that  splendid 
army  wiilch  had  fought  the  world  in  arms,  and  had 
been  battered  and  beateM  back  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers for  four  long  years.  Out  of  companies  that  went 
into  that  terrible  strife  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  but  ten  or  twelve 
returned  back  to  their. kindred  and  homes.  The  South 
to-day  is  filled  with  maimed  and  crippled  soldiers,  who, 
amid  shot  and  shell  and  sabre-stroke,  fought  for  their 
honest  convictions  as  men  have  seldom  fought  before. 
They  ask  no  pensions.  G-od  be  thanked,  they  would 
not  take  them.  They  are  not  in  almshouses;  and  no 
man  has  ever  seen  one  of  them  begging  for  bread. 

Whence  comes  this  talk  of  Federal  soldiers  in  alras- 
houaes?  They  are  not  there.  I  am  tired  and  sick  of 
being  forced  into  this  procession  of  robbery  and  pre- 
tence and  hypocrisy  in  the  name  of  the  true  and  gal- 
lant soldiers  of  the  Union.  I  have  personal  friends 
among  them.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  here 
to-day,  that  I  will  give  to  the  disabled  or  dependent 
soldiers  of  the  Federal  Array,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  the  last  acre  of  land  and  the  last  dollar  of 
money  that  belongs  to  this  country,  and  I  would  have 
done  the  same  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  if 
God  had  blessed  our  cause. 

We  hear  this  talk  that  we  have  not  done  enough  for 
the  soldiers.  We  have  spent  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  $883,400,000  in  pensions,  a  sum  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  We  passed  laws  that 
preferred  them  to  appointments  for  office  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  to-day  we  are  told  that  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  because  they  did  not 
seize  with  mailed  hand  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try, and  convert  it  to  their  own  purposes. 

The  great  military  and  political  organization,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  throws  its  iron  glove 
into  the  debates  of  Congress,  and  sends  to  us  bills 
through  Its  accredited  Senators;  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  honestly  and  bravely  dis- 
charged his  executive  duty  and  vetoed  an  enactment 
which  he  considered  improper,  he  was  threatened  by 
the  officers  of  this  organization  with  personal  insult 
if  he  dared  to  make  his  presence  known  in  the  city 
where  it  held  its  last  meeting. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance.  I  have  stood 
here  and  voted  for  these  bills,  coerced  by  my  own 

Fosition,  because  I  have  been  a  Confederate,  although 
knew  I  was  as  honestly  anxious  for  the  glory,  wel- 
fare,  and  advancement  of  tbia  country  as  any  one  could 
possibly  be.    The  Senator  tells  me  now  1  voted  for 
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enactments  similar  to  that  in  this  bill.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  for  them  because  I  wanted  to  evi- 
dence to  the  whole  world  that  the  men  with  whom  I 
acted  in  that  unfortunate  strife  were  honest  and  mag- 
nanimous; that  we  respected  the  brave  and  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  were  willing  to  give  them 
even  more  than  they  demanded. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  patience  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  bave  reached  it.  I  will  be  driven  no  further 
by  claim-agents  and  pretenders  in  the  garb  of  soldiers. 
To  the  honest  and  brave  and  real  soldiers  of  the  Union 
Army  I  am  willing  to  vote  any  amount  of  pension ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  here  asking  for  additional 
largess  from  the  Government. 

In  this  city  are  a  corps  of  men  engaged  in  inventing 
legislation  to  take  more  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  showing  that  in  1879,  when  we  passed  the 
Arrears  of-Pensiou  Act,  there  were  some  36,835  appli- 
cations for  invalid  pensions.  We  passed  that  act,  and 
in  1880  the  applications  jumped  to  110,673.  The  war 
had  closed  in  1865;  fifteen  years  had  elapsed.  Where 
were  these  80,000  and  more  invalids  who  were  entitled 
to  pensions  from  this  G-overnment  through  all  those 
fifteen  years?  They  did  not  know  that  they  needed 
the  money ;  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  been 
disabled ;  but  the  claim -agents  invented  a  law,  and  when 
Congress  put  a  limitation  upon  the  time  for  applying, 
the  number  of  applicants  jumped  in  one  single  year, 
by  the  record,  from  30,000  to  110,000,  and  the  amount 
of  disbursements  from  $30,000,000  to  $57,000,000. 

The  pension-rolls  show  that  out  of  2,300,000  men 
enrolled  in  the  Federal  Army,  800,000  were  disabled 
by  disease  or  by  shot  and  shell.  Nearly  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  men  enrolled  in  the  Federal  Army,  according 
to  the  pension  reports,  are  now  applicants  for  pen- 
sions, or  have  been.  Such  mortality  and  such  military 
execution  have  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  world.  The  Confederates  were  not  properly 
equipped.  We  deprecated  the  quality  of  our  powder. 
Our  soldiers  were  half-clothed,  and  half-armed,  and 
half-fed;  yet,  according  to  this  report,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  effects  of  climate  and  disease,  every 
Confederate  soldier  disabled  three  of  his  adversaries. 

There  has  been  no  such  destruction  in  military 
annals  since  the  children  of  Israel  marched  through 
the  wilderness,  and  destroyed  whole  nations  in  a  single 
day.  Talk  of  marksmanship!  Why,  sir,  we  have 
read  in  the  "Arabian 'Nights^'  of  that  Persian  prince 
to  whom  a  geni  gave  an  arrow  which  went  to  its  mark 
across  whole  continents,  through  mountains,  over 
rivers,  despising  space  in  its  flight.  The  arrow  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  was  nothing  to  the  bullet  of  the 
Confederate  soldier.  It  must  have  hit  two  or  more  at 
one  time,  and  struck  where  it  was  not  aimed.  It  pro- 
duced strange  and  subtle  diseases,  which  lie  dormant 
for  twenty-five  years  in  the  system,  and  then  suddenly 
break  forth  under  the  effect  of  some  new  pension  law. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  these  hosts  to-day  are  ap- 


plicants for  pensions.  Who  believes  that  all  these  are 
honest  applicants?  Who  believes  that  this  thing  has 
not  degenerated  into  a  political  abuse,  which  cries 
aloud  in  the  face  of  all  honest  men  for  redress? 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  myself.  With  the  change 
of  a  single  word  I  could  adopt  that  celebrated  prayer 
in  Timon  of  Athens,— 

**  Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  speak  for  no  man  but  myself." 


Mr.  President,  when  is  the  auction  to  close?  When 
are  we  to  see  the  last  and  final  bid,  a  service  pension 
to  every  man  who  served  in  the  Federal  Army  during 
the  war?  The  proposition  comes  here  now  to  pay  a 
pension  of  1  cent  a  day  for  the  term  of  service.  That 
will  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Nothing  but  a  service 
pension,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  claim- 
agents,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  men 
who  are  making  a  business  of  pensions,  will  ever  close 
this  bidding  for  the  highest  oflice  within  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

what  will  be  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  if 
legislation  goes  on  as  has  been  the  case  within  the  last 
few  years?  Eight  hundred  and  eighty -three  millions 
have  been  expended  since  the  close  of  the  war.  If  this 
bill  passes  as  amended  now  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  it  will  take  out  of  the  national 
Treasury,  in  my  judgment,  from  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000.  I  remember  very  well,  in  1879,  when  the 
Arrears-of- Pension  Act  was  before  the  Senate,  we  were 
told  that  $30,000,000  was  the  outside  limit  which  would 
be  called  for  by  that  act.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  would  not  to-day  cover  the  expenditure,  and 
still  it  is  going  on. 

I  have  sat  here  and  voted  for  pension  bill  after  pen- 
sion bill,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given.  The  Southern 
people,  impoverished,  cursed  with  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  have  paid,  since  the  close  of  hostilities, 
out  of  their  hard  earnings,  $240,000,000  of  the  enormous 
amount  that  is  paid  for  pensions. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Vest.  My  friend  from  South  Carolina  says 
$290,000,000.  Out  of  the  $75,000,000  paid  last  year  for 
pensions,  the  ruined  people  of  the  South  paid  $25,000,- 
000.  They  have  done  it  without  complaint;  they  have 
done  it  without  protest;  and  I  stand  here  to-day  as  a 
Southern  man,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  T 
declare  that  I  will  not  go  one  single  step  further  in  this 
unholy  and  wicked  prostitution  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
great  people  to  the  personal  and  mercenary  ends  that 
are  now  behind  this  movement.  If  Senators  upon  the 
opposite  side  seek  to  seize  my  words  and  convert  them 
into  a  partisan  meaning,  let  them  do  so.  Partisan  or 
non-partisan,  my  oath  of  office  requires  me  to  vote 
against  this  bill ;  and  I  say  here,  now,  that  I  hope  it 
may  die  the  death  in  the  other  branch  of  the  national 
Congress,  and,  if  not  there,  at  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive.   If  that  be  unparliamentary,  make  the  most  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Democratic  Hatred  of  Union  Soldiers. 


[For further  revelations  of  Democratic  Hatred  of  Union  Soldiers,  see  chapter  on  "  Pen' 
sions  and  Bounties."] 


PART  I. 

How  a  Democratic  House  Showed  its 
Hatred  of  the  Union  Soldier. 

On  the  14tli  day  of  December,  1875,  Mr. 
Fort,  Republican,  made  an  effort  to  prevent 


wounded  Union  soldiers  from  being  set  aside 
by  the  then  Democratic  House,  and  to  that 
end  introduced  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  in  all  subordinate  appointments, 
nnder  any  of  the  officers  of  this  House,  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  that  wounded-  Union  soldiers,  wiio 
are  not  disabled  from  performance  of  duty,  should  be 
preferred. 
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Upon  this  he  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  Confederate  element  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  the  House  refused  to  sec- 
ond it ! 

Tliereupon  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox  offered  the  fol- 
lowing substitute  and  moved  its  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  : 

Resolvedt  That  inasmuch  as  the  Union  of  the 
States  has  been  restored,  all  the  citizens  thereof  are 
entitled  to  consideratiou  in  all  appointments  to  offices 
under  this  Government. 

The  vote  upon  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  was  168  yeas  to  102  nays,  as 
follows : 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Ainsworth,  AnderBon,A8he,  Atkins^ 
Bagbyt  J.  H.  BagUy^  Jr.^  Banning,  Barnumt  Beebe, 
S'  M.  Belly  Blackburn,  Bland,  Bliss,  Blount,  Boone, 
Bradford,  Bright,  J.  Y.  Brown,  Buckner,  S.  D. 
Burchard,  Cabell,  J.  II.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell, 
Candler,  Cate,  Cauljield,  Chapin,  Chittenden,  J.  B. 
Clarke,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Clymer,  Cochrane,  Cooke, 
Cowan,  Cox,  Culberson,  Cutler,  J.  J.  Davis,  De  Bolt, 
Dibrell,  Douglas,  Durand,  Eden,  Egbert,  Ellis,  Ely, 
Faulkner,  Felton,  Forney,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Gause, 
Gibson,  Glover,  Goode,  Gunter,  A,  H.  Hamilton,  R. 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardenbergh,  H.  R.  Harris,  J. 
T.  Harris,  C.  H.  Harrison,  Hartridge,  Hartzell, 
Hatcher,  Haymond,  Hereford,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  G.  W. 
Heioitt,  Hill,  Holman,  Hooker,  Hopkins,  House, 
Hunter,  Hxtrd,  Jenks,  F.  Jones,  T.  L.  Jones,  Kehr, 
Knott,  Lamar,  F.  Landers,  G.  M.  Landers,  Lane, 
Letry,  B.  B.  Lewis,  Lord,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Maish, 
McFarland,  McMahon,  Meade,  Metcalf,  Milliken, 
Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Mutchler,  Neal, 
Uew,  O'Brien,  Odell,  E.  Y.  Persons,  Payne,  J.  Phelps, 
J.  F.  Phillips,  Piper,  Poppleton,  Randall,  D.  Rea, 
Reagan,  J.  Reilly,  J  B.  Reilty,  A.  V.  Rice,  J.  Bobbins, 
W.  M.  Robbing,  M.  Ross,  Savage,  M.  Sayler,  Scales, 
Schleicher,  J.  G.  Schumaker,  Seelye,  Sheakley,  Sin- 
gleton, Slemons,  W.  E.  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks, 
Springer,  Stenger,  Stone,  Swann,  Tarbox,  Teese, 
Terry,  C.  P-  Thompson,  P.  F.  Thomas,  Throckmor- 
ton, Tucker,  Turney,  J.  L.  Vance,  R.  B.  Vance, 
Waddell,  C.  C  B.  Walker,  G.  C  Walker,  Walling, 
Ward,  Warren,  E.  .  Wells,  Whitehouse,  Whitthome, 
Wigginton,  Wike,  A.  S-  Williams,  J.  Williams,  J.  D, 
Williams,  J.  N.  Williams^  Willis,  Wilshire,  B.  Wilson, 
F.  Wood,  Yeates,  C.  Young  — US. 

Nays.  —  Messrs.  C.  H.  Adams,  Q-.  A.  Bagley,  J.  H. 
Baker,  W.  H.  Baker.  Ballou,  Blaine,  Blair,  Bradley, 
W.  R.  Brown,  H.  C.  Burchard,  Burleigh,  Cannon, 
Casou,  Caswell,  Conger,  Crapo,  Crounse,  Danford, 
Darrall,  Davy,  Denison,  Dobbins,  Dunnell,  Eames, 
Evans,  Farwell,  Fort,  Foster,  C,  Freeman,  Frost,  Frye, 
Garfield,  Goodin,  E.  Hale^  Haralson,  B.  W.  Harris, 
Henderson,  G.  F.  Hoar,  Hoge,  Hoskins,  Hubbell, 
Hunter,  Hurlbut,  Hyman,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kelley, 
Ketchum,  Kimball,  King,  Lapham,  W.  Lawrence, 
Lynch,  Magoon,  MacDougall,  McGrary,  J.  W.  McDill, 
Miller,  Monroe,  Nash,  Norton,  Oliver,  O'Neill,  Packer, 
Page,  W.  A.  Phillips,  Pierce,  Plaisted,  Pratt,  Purraan, 
Rainey,  M.  S.  Robinson,  S.  Ross,  Rusk,  Sampson, 
Sinnickson,  R.  Smalls,  A.  H.  Smith,  Starkweather, 
Stevenson,  Stowell,  Strait,  Thornburgh,  M.  I.  Town- 
send,  W.  Townsend,  Tufts,  Van  Vorhes,  Waldron, 
A.  S.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Wallace,  Walls,  G.  W.  Wells, 
Wheeler,  J.  D.  White,  Whiting,  G.  Willard,  C.  G. 
Williams,  W.  B.  Williams,  J.  Wilson,  A.  Wood,  Jr., 
Wopdburn,  Woodworth  — 102. 

Of  those  voting,  only  two  Republicans 
voted  for  the  reference  and  100  Republicans 
voted  against  it;  while  only  two  Democrats 
voted  against  the  reference'  to  166  Democrats 
who  voted  for  it. 

A  patriotic  resolution  agreed  to  by  both 
parties. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1876,  the  Christmas 
recess  having  intervened,  Mr,  Cason,  Repub- 
lican, offered  the  following  resolution: 


Be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  we  recognize  the  brave 
and  gallant  services  rendered  by  the  loyal  soldier  ta 
hla  country  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  need  and  peril,. 
and  that  we  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  -people  of  , 
our  common  country  the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness. 
over  the  rights  and  interests  of  these  brave  men,  se- 
curing to  each  one  in  need  of  employment,  and  to  suchi 
and  their  families,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;; 
and  in  all  cases  of  public  employment  and  in  the  be- 
stoumient  of  the  emoluments  of  office,  that,  all  other- 
things  being  equal,  the  soldier  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  civilian;  and,  as  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative department  of  this  Government,  we  are  in  favor- 
of  laws  being  enacted  by  Congress  giving  liberal  pen- 
sions to  the  deceased  and  crippled  soldiers,  and  to- 
the  widows  and  children  and  dependent  fathers  and' 
mothers  of  those  who  have  died  from  wounds  or 
disease  contracted  while  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
arm/u,  and  to  each  living  soldier,  and  to  the  widows 
and  heirs  of  those  dead,  such  bounties  and  homesteads. 
as  a  generous  Government  can  afford  to  those  who. 
have  won  and  preserved  to  the  nation  its  liberty  and, 
Constitution. 

The  previous  question  being  demanded, 
was  seconded  by  142  yeas  to  9  nays,  and  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  the  latter  interpreting  the 
words  —  "the  «oidier  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence"—  to  mean  either  the  Confederate  or 
the  Union  soldier. 

Democratic  Pecksniffian  hypocrisy  exposed  — 
Tbe  tell-tale  vote. 

But  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
of  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Fort  on  the  same  day 
offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  just  announced  by  the 
House  in  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Cason)  is  so  wise  and  just  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  House,  it  should  be  followed  by  officers  of  the 
House  in  /tiling  subordinate  places  under  their  author- 
ity; and  that  in  all  such  cases  they  are  hereby  instruct- 
ed to  give  to  well-quali_fied  Union  soldiers  preference 
over  soldiers  of  the  late  Confederate  army. 

On  this  he  demanded  the  previous  question,. 
but  the  Democratic  House  refused  to  second 
jt,  by  93  yeas  to  103  nays.  Thereupon  Fer- 
nando Wood,  by  way  of  adding  insult  to 
injury,  sneeringly  moved  to  refer  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Centennial  Celebror- 
tion  —  which  motion  was  agreed  to  by  122 
yeas  to  93  nays  —  all  the  yeas  being  Dem.o- 
crats,  as  follows ; 

Teas.  —  Messrs.  Ashe,  Atkins,  Bagby,  J.  H.  Bagley^ 
Jr.,  Bland,  Blount,  Boone,  Bradford,  Bright,  J. 
Y.  Brown,  Buckner,  S.  D.  Burchard,  Cabell,  J.  H. 
Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler,  Chapin,  J.  B, 
Clark,  Jr.,  Clymer,  Cochrane,  Cook,  Cowan,  Cox, 
Culberson,  Cutler,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  De  Bolt,  Dibrell^ 
Douglas,  Durham,  Eden,  Egbert,  Faulkner,  Felton^ 
Forney,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Gause,  Glover,  Goode,  A. 
H.  Hamilton,  R.  Hamilton,  Hancock,  H.  R.  Harris, 
J.  T.  Harris,  C  H.  Harrison,  Hatcher,  Hereford,  A^ 
S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hooker,  Hopkins,  House,  Hunton, 
Jenks,  G.  M.  Landers,  Lane,  Levy,  Lord,  Lynde,  L* 
A.  Mackey,  Maish,  McFarland,  McMahon,  Metca^e, 
Milliken,  Mills,  Money,  Morrison,  Mutchler,  New, 
O'Brien,  E.  5'.  Persons,  J.  Phelps,  J,  F.  Philips, 
Piper,  Poppleton,  Powell,  Randall,  D.  Rea,  Reagan, 
J.  Reilly,  J.  B.  Reilly,  Riddle,  J,  Robbins,  W.  M. 
Bobbins,  C  B.  Roberts,  M.  Ross,  M.  Sayler,  Schlei- 
Cher,  Sheakley,  Singleton,  Slemons,  W.  E.  Smith, 
Southard,  Springer,  Stenger,  Stone,  Tarbox,  Terry, 
G.  P.  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Tucker,  Tum6y,  J, 
L.  Vance,  Waddell,  Walling,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warren 

E.  Wells,  WJiitthome,  Wike,  J.  Williams,  J.  D.  Wil- 
liams, J.  N.  Williams,  Willis,  Wilshire,  B.  Wilaon, 

F.  Wood,    Yeates,   C,   Yowig  —  122^ 
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PART   II. 

Democratic  Hatred  in  the  Senate  —  Union 
Soldiers  Eiclied  out  and  Confederate 
Soldiers  Appointed. 

When  it  became  evident  to  the  Democratic 
Senate,  in  1854,  that  the  term  of  Democratic 
ascendency  in  that  body  was  about  to  expire, 
it  appointed  a  select  committee  to  devise  a 
plan  to  keep  the  Democratic  officers  of  that 
body  in  their  places,  and  accordingly  the 
following  resolation  was  concocted,  and  on 
Jan.  17,  1854,  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  de- 
cisive vote,  and  became  a  standing  rule  of 
the  Senate : 

Beaolved^  That  the  several  oflBcera  and  others  in 
the  departments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved from  office  by  those  officers  respectively  as 
heretofore ;  but  when  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  any  such  removal  to  be  first  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  reasons  to  be  assigned 
therefor  in  writing  by  the  officer  making  the  removal, 
and  when  in  the  recess,  such  reasons  in  writing  to  be 
laid  before  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  session,  and  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  him. 

The  old  standingr  Democratic  rule  ordered 
away  by  a  Democratic  caucus. 

When  the  Republicans  came  into  power 
they  made  no  effort  to  disturb  that  rule,  nor 
to  disturb  the  old  oflScers,  who  in  the  course 
of  years  died  out  or  resigned,  one  by  one,  as 
age  or  other  callings  beckoned  them.  Thus 
it  remained  —  this  Democratic  rule  —  through 
all  the  years  of  the  Republican  majority  Ie. 
the  Senate.  But  early  in  1879,  the  Demo- 
crats having  a  majority  at  the  extra  session 
of  that  year,  and  being  importuned  by  a 
ravenous  multitude  of  Southern  and  other 
Democratic  place-hunters,  determined  —  as 
they  could  not  get  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  experienced 
and  eflScient  Republicans  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  —  to  annul 
the  rule  that  their  own  party  had  made  —  to 
go  back  on  their  own  offspring,  as  it  were  — 
in  order  to  get  the  few  "loaves  and  fishes" 
pertaining  to  the  Senate  organization.  This 
was  decided  on  in  caucus,  and  Senator  Wal- 
lace, the  chairman  of  that  Democratic  Sena- 
torial caucus,  undertook  to  engineer  the  thing 
through,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1879, 
offered  the  following: 

The  caucus  resolution  —  Senator  Edmunds' 
attempts  to  protect  Union  soldiers  —  Wal- 
lace's duplicity  exposed. 

Resolved^  That  the  several  officers  and  others  in 
the  departments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Sergeant-at'Arms  shall  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved from  office  by  those  officers  respectively. 

Mr.  Edmunds  thereupon  moved  to  amend 
by  adding  the  following: 

But  no  officer  or  empl(wee  of  the  Senate  who 
served  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  suppress- 
ing the  late  Rebellion  shall  be  removed  except  for  cause 
stated  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  him  in  writing. 

Mr.  Wallace  assured  Senator  Edmunds 
that  "  there  need  be  no  apprehension  on  this 


apparently  tender  sutject,"  and  that  the 
Democratic  majority  had  no  intention  of 
removing  Union  soldiers  who  held?  offices 
under  the  Senate. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Conkling  rose  and  ex- 
pressed his  "surprise"  at  the  statement, 
and  continuing,  said,  — 

I  assert  that  they  [the  Democratic  majority]  have 
already  acted  in  violation  of  what  the  senator  says.  I 
assert  that  they  have  already  removed  a  Union  soldier^ 
—  a  man  who  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and 
was  discharged  because  of  the  injuries  he  received, 
and  yet  the  honorable  senator  says  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  guard  this  because  the  majority  may  be 
trusted  to  abstain,  much  as  the  overseer  may  be  trusted 
to  abstain  from  the  lash !  .  .  .  I  refer  to  Mr.  Fitz,  who 
has  been  removed  from  a  position  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  a  position  whose  duties  he 
never  neglected  or  came  short  in. 

Totes  agrainst  the  Union  soldier  and  for  the 
Confederate  soldier  —  Adoption  of  the  rule 
—  A  clean  sweep. 

Of  course  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment as  that  of  Mr.  Edmunds  would  defeat 
one  of  the  very  objects  of  the  repeal  of  the 
old  rule.  Union  soldiers  were  the  very  fel- 
lows the  Confederate  brigadiers  were  "  gun- 
ning for."  Hence,  when,  on  April  25,  1879, 
the  amendment  came  to  a  vote,  while  every 
Republican  voted  for  the  amendment,  every 
Democrat  voted  against  it ! 

Following  is  the  vote  in  full: 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Anthony,  Bell,  Burnside,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Conkling, 
Dawes,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Ingalls, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  Logan,  Mc- 
Millan, Morrill,  Paddock,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Rollins, 
Saunders,  Teller  —  24. 

Nats.  —  Messrs.  Bailey,  Beck,  Butler,  Cockrelt, 
Coke,  Eaton,  Garland,  Gordon,  Grover,  Sarris, 
Hereford,  Mill  of  Georgia,  Houston,  Johnston,  Jonas, 
Kernan,  McDonald,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton, 
Randolph,  Ransom.,  Saulsltary,  Stater,  Thurman, 
Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Wallace,  Withers  — 
31. 

Whereupon  Senator  Carpenter  moved  to 
add  ihe  following: 

But  no  office  or  employment  made  vacant  by  the 
removal  or  dismissal  of  a  person  who  served  in  the 
forces  of  tb ,  Union  during  the  late  w.ar  shall  be  filled 
or  supplied  by  the  appointment  or  employment  of  any 
person  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  at  any 
time  during  said  war. 

Of  course  that  also  was  voted  down  —  yeas 
26,  nays  34  —  all  Republicans  voting  for  the 
amendment,  and  all  Democrats  against  it,  as 
follows: 

"Teas.  — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bell,  Burnside,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Carpenter, 
Chandler,  Conkhng,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Ham- 
lin, Hill  of  Colorado,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kel- 
logg, Kirkwood,  Logan,  McMillan,  Morrill,  Paddock, 
Piatt,  Plumb,  Eollins,  Saunders,  Teller  — 26. 

Nats.  — Messrs.  Bailey,  Bayard,  Beck,  Butler,  Call, 
Cockrell,  Coke,  Eaton,  Farley,  Garland,  Gordon, 
Grover,  Harris,  Hereford,  Hill  of  Georgia,  Houston, 
Johnston,  Jonas,  Kernan,  McDonald,  Maxey,  Morgan, 
Pendleton,  Randolph,  Ransom,  Saulsbury,  Slater, 
Thurman,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Wallace, 
Withers— H. 

Whereupon  Wallace's  rule  was  adopted  by 
a  strict  party  vote.  Having  thus  removed 
the  only  legal  impediment  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  old  employees,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  at  once  began 
the  work.     Seventy-six  Union  soldiers  at 
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once .  fell  victims  to  Democratic  hatred  of 
these  representatives  of  the  force  which 
saved  the  Union  from  destruction.  Of  these 
about  (Jne-half  were  soldiers  who  bore  upon 
their  bodies  the  evidence  of  their  political 
principles  in  the  shape  of  wounds. 

Their  places,  with  a  few  others,  were  filled 
by  eighty-eight  soldiers  from  the  army  of 
treason. 


PART  III. 

The  Police  of  the  National  Capital— 
Formerly  none  but  Union  Soldiers  on 
Guard— Now,  Otherwise. 

Section  354  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  serve  on  the 
Washington  police  force  who  has  not  served 
in,  and  been  honorably  discharged  from, 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

June  9,  1880,  in  the  Senate,  pending  the 
bill  (S.  1394)  to  increase  the  police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  following 
amendment  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  bo  much  of  section  354  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  requires  that  "no  person  shall  he 
appointed  as  policeman  or  watchman  who  has  not 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge,"  he,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
25,  nays  15  —  all  the  yeas  being  Democrats, 
and  all  the  nays  Republican. 

The  proposition  had  originally  passed  the 
House.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the 
Senate,  the  Republicans  resisted  the  repeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  the  Union  soldier  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  Confederate  soldier.  But  Mr. 
Beck  insisted  on  the  repeal,  and  announced 
the  existing  law  excluding  Confederates  as 
the  meanest  vengeance  towards  a  political 
opponent  (meaning  an  ex-Confederate),  or 
the  lowest  demagogy ;  and  it  was  practically 
announced  as  the  future  policy  of  the  Democ- 
racy, in  all  matters  of  appointments,  that 
the  Confederates  were  to  have  at  least  an 
"equal  chance." 


PART  IV. 

The  Voorhees  Resolution  of  Inquiry^ 
Its  Boomerang  Results,  showing  the 
Percentage  of  Democratic  Hate  for  the 
Union  Soldier  and  love  for  the  Confed- 
erate Soldier— Senator  Benjamin  Har- 
rison's report. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1882,  Senator  Voor- 
hees, of  Indiana,  the  gentleman  who,  in 
1860,  was  reported  as  having  denounced 
Union  soldiers  as  "Lincoln  hirelings,"  "Lin- 
coln dogs,  with  collars  around  their  necks, 


labelled  'A.  Lincoln,'"  etc.,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  the  following  resolution : 

Whereafi,  The  following  provision  of  law,  enacted 
in  1865,  is  contained  in  section  1754  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 

"  Persons  honorably  discharged  from  the  military 
and  naval  service  by  reason  of  disability  resulting 
from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty 
shall  be  preferred  for  appointments  to  civil  offices, 
provided  they  are  found  to  possess  the  business 
capacity  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  such  offices ;  " 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  to  this  body  — 

1st.  Whether  said  section  is  in  full  force  and  effect, 
or  whether  it  has  been  in  any  manner  repealed,  modi- 
fied, or  rendered  nugatory  and  void ; 

2d.  Whether  said  section  has  been  faithfully  exe- 
cuted in  appointments  to  civil  offices  under  the  gov- 
ernment, or  whether  it  has  been  openly  and  habitually 
disregarded  and  violated ; 

3d.  Whether  the  terms  and  meaning  of  said  section 
apply  to  provost  and  deputy  provost  marshals,  quarter- 
masters, and  subtlers  who  were  not  disabled  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  or 
whether  they  apply  solely  to  persons  who  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  such  service  by  reason  of 
disability  arising  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in 
the  line  of  duty ;  and, 

4th,  Whether  any  additional  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  provisions  of  this  law  to  be  carried 
out  and  enforced  by  the  various  departments  of  this 
government. 

The  object  which  the  Senator  seemingly 
had  in  view  was,  by  manifesting  this  appar- 
ent anxiety  for  the  Union  soldier,  to  at  once 
gain  his  support,  while  at  the  same  time 
throwing  doubts  upon  the  sincerity  of  Repub- 
lican professions  and  practices  in  that  soldier's 
behalf. 

The  resolution  was  promptly  passed  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs ; 
and  on  July  3,  1882,  Senator  Benjamin 
Harrison,  from  that  committee,  made  a  report 
the  substance  of  which  was  a  veritable 
boomerang  to  the  Democrats.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  Committee  findings. 

To  the  first  inquiry  embraced  in  the  reso- 
lutipn,  the  committee  reported  that  the  law 
is  in  full  force,  and  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  while  section  1754  relates  in  terms  only 
to  disabled  soldiers,  the  spirit  of  the  law  has 
a  much  wider  scope.  Section  1755,  enacted 
at  the  same  time,  is  as  follows : 

In  grateful  recognition  of  the  services,  sacrifices, 
and  suffering  of  persons  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  and  ifeval  seivice  of  the  country,  by 
reason  of  wounds,  disease,  or  the  expiration  of  terms  of 
enlistment,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  to  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  farmers,  and 
persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  to  give  them 
preference  for  appoiatmeuts  to  remunerative  situations 
and  employments. 

This  section,  it  will  be  observed,  extends 
to  all  soldiers  honorably  discharged,  whether 
for  disability  or  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
enlistment,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Congress  intended  to  suggest  to  business 
men  in  their  private  employments  a  more 
liberal  policy  towards  the  soldiers  than  it 
was  willing  to  adopt  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  country. 
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Fifty-two  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  In  the 
Kepublican  Treasury  Department. 

Regarding  the  second  inquiry,  the  commit- 
tee reported  that  they  had  addressed  to  the 
heads  of  all  the  executive  departments  in- 
quiries touching  the  matters  under  investi- 
gation, in  response  to  which  .they  received 
the  following  statements; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reported 
that 

The  records  show  that  out  of  1,548  appointmentB 
and  re-appointments  from  March,  1877,  to  March,  1882, 
803  were  persons  who  either  sei-ved  in  the  military  and 
naval  service,  and  were  honorably  discharged  there- 
from, or  were  widows  or  orphans  of  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment nearly  52  per  cent  of  all  the  ap- 
pointments made  since  1877  had  involved  a 
recognition  of  service  rendered  in  the  war  by 
the  appointee,  or  by  a  dead  father  or  husband. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Republican  TTar  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reported  that  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  show  that 

Of  the  present  number  of  civilian  employees  in  the 
"Wai  Department,  1,038  have  been  appointed  since 
March  3, 1865,  of  which  number  there  are  68  females 
and  15  hoys,  leaving  as  male  adult  appointees,  995. 
Of  this  number,  602,  or  more  than  63  per  cent,  have 
served  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  137,  or  more  than  22 
per  cent  of  those  who  served  in  the  army  or  uavy,  were 
discharged  for  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or 
sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

This  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  inquiry  than 
others  received,  as  it  gives  the  per  cent  of 
disabled  soldiers.  The  committee  also  learned 
by  inquiry  that  of  the  68  females  reported  as 
employed  in  the  War  Department,  23  were 
widows  or  orphans  of  soldiers. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Hepublican  Interior  Department. 

The  following  is  the  response  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior : 

8ie:  ...  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  said  provision 
of  law  has  been  recognized  and  executed  in  the  ap- 
pointments made  in  this  department,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  that  the  records  show  that  of  the  whole  force, 
457  persons,  or  more  than  34  per  centum,  served  either 
in  the  army  or  navy,  and  that  of  the  female  force  of 
the  department,  128  persons,  or  more  than  36  per  cent, 
are  either  widows,  orphans,  or  daughters  of  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  Rebellion. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Republican  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Postmaster-General  responded  to  the 
committee  that 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Post-OflSce 
Pepartment  is  496,  Of  these,  108  are  females.  Of  the 
remaining  388, 138  were  either  soldiers  or  sailors  during 
the  late  war. 

Considering  the  proportion  of  ex -soldiers  and  sailors 
now  living  to  the  total  male  adult  population  of  the 
country,  it  seems  to  me  the  above  statement  shows 
that  the  section  referred  to  is  reasonably  well  executed 
in  this  Department. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  nearly 
36  per  cent  of  the  then  male  employees  of  the 
Fost-Office  Department  served  in  the  Army 
or  IS'avy  during  the  late  war. 


Twenty-five    per    cent    in     the     Republican 
Department    of    Justice. 

The  Attorney-General  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Since  I  have  held  the  office  of  Attorney.-General, 
there  has  been  no  instance  wherein  the  provisions  of 
section  1754  of  the  Revised  Statutes  have  been  disre- 
garded or  violated. 

The  applications  of  persons  bearing  the  Sescription 
given  in  that  section  will  be  considered  by  me,  and  ; 
when  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  they  will  be  preferred, 
if  they  are  found  upon  examination  to  have  the  capacity 
required  by  the  law. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  does 
not  give  the  per  cent  of  ex-soldiers  employed 
in  his  department,  but  from  a  report  made  to 
.the  Senate  in  October,  1881,  it  appears  that  a 
little  more  than  25  per  cent  were  of  that 
class. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Republican  Navy  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied  that  — 
The  statute  has  been  duly  obeyed,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  full  accordance  with  both  its  letter  and 
spirit. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  statute,  giving  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  the  preference  iu  civil 
appointments,  commends  itself  to  my  heart  and  judg- 
ment, and  will  be  faithfully  and  fairly  observed  in  this 
Department  while  under  my  control. 

This  letter  does  not  give  the  figures  which 
were  desired,  but  by  reference  to  a  report  of 
the  Navy  Department,  made  to  the  Senate  in 
December,  1881,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
committee  that  there  were  then  208  male 
employees  in  that  department,  of  which  num~ 
her  72,  or  a  little  more  than  34^  per  cent,  had 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Republican  State  Department  —  Forty  per 
cent  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  responded : 

1st.  That  since  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1865,  this  Department  has  directed  its 
efforts  to  a  careful  and  faithful  observance  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  resolution. 

The  clerks  and  employees  of  this  Department  com- 
prise less  than  80,  and  most  of  them  require  special 
training,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long  experience ; 
but  even  of  these,  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  male 
clerks  are  discharged  soldiers. 

2d.  In  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  are  honorably- 
discharged  Union  soldiers,  and  of  them  at  least  one- 
half  are  discharged  for  disability. 

SS  per  cent  of  Confederate  soldiers  to  14  per 
cent   of    Union    soldiers  employed   by    the 
Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee  then  proceed  to  say: 

Tour  committee  feel  that  the  Senate,  having  as  a  part 
of  the  national  legislature  helped  to  place  section  1754 
on  the  statute  book,  is  as  a  bodyunder  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  enforce  this  law  in  selecting  its  own  officers  and 
employees.  An  inquiry  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  upon  this  subject  was  answered  by  him  as 
follows : 

Then  follows  a  table  furnished  by  the 
Acting  Secretary,  on  which  the  committee 
remarks : 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  little  over  14  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  Secretary's  Office  served  in  the  Union 
Army  or  Navy,  while  something  over  22  per  cent  served 
in  the  Con/eaerate  army* 
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The  Democratic  Sergeant -at -Arms  of  the 
Senate  appoints  14  Confederate  soldiers 
and  only  9  Union  soldiers. 

The  then  Democratic  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  Senate  furnished  a  roll  of  employees,  with 
marks  indicating,  "so  far  as  known,"  the 
service  rendered  in  either  the  Union  or  Con- 
federate service,  from  which  the  committee 
makes  the  following  deductions: 

The  number  of  male  employees  under  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arme,  not  including  the  Senate  pages,  is  107;  of 
these,  9  are  messengers  nominated  by  the  committee 
which  they  serve,  and  appointed  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arras.  Ot  these,  ilr.  Bright  has  marked  17  persons,  or 
a  little  less  than  16  per  cent  of  his  forcGj  as  having 
served  in  the  Union  army,  and  16  persons,  or  a  little  less 
than  15  per  cent,  as  having  served  in  the  Confederate 
array.  He  has  also  indicated,  upon  the  roll  furnished, 
those  persons  who  were  employed  before  he  was  elected 
Sergeaut-at-Arms.  From  these  marks  it  appears  that 
30  of  the  107  persons  who  were  reported  as  now  cm- 

Sloyed  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Bright's  predecessor, 
f  these  30  persons  retained,  8  are  marked  as  Union 
soldiers  or  sailors.  It  follows,  then,  that  of  the  77 
new  appointments  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  including  the 
9  made  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  committees,  only  9, 
or  less  than  12  per  cent,  were  appointed  from  that  class 
which  the  statute  says  shall  be  preferred. 

It  appears  also  from  the  roll  that  of  the  16  Confed- 
erate soldiers  now  employed  only  2  were  on  the  rolls 
when  Mr.  Bright  took  the  oflice.  In  other  words,  9 
Union  soldiers  and  14  Confederates  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Republican  departments  average  40  per 
cent  of  Union  soldiers  — The  Senate  with  its 
then  Democratic  o£B.cers  averages  only  15 
per  cent. 

The  committee  concludes  its  report  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  as  follows : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  per  cent  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  employed  in  the  different  executive  depart- 
ments (taking  In  the  State  Department  the  ^ean 
between  25  and  40)  is  40  per  cent,  while  the  average  in 
the  Senate  offices  is  15  per  cent.  While  this  condition 
of  things  exists,  the  Senate  does  not  occupy  a  favorable 
ground  from  which  to  lecture  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government. 

The  Republican  House  Clerk  employs  47  per 
cent  of  Union  soldiers  —  The  Republican 
Sergeant-at-Arms  71  per  cent  —  The  Repub- 
lican Doorkeeper  53  per  cent. 

Of  the  appointees  under  the  Republican 
House  the  committee  says: 

We  have  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  facts 
are  taken  ;  There  are  36  clerks  and  assistants  employed 
in  his  office,  of  whom  17,  or  a  little  more  than  47  per 
cent,  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  1  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 

We  are  also  informed  by  a  letter  from  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House,  that  of  the  7  employees  in  his 
office,  5,  or  a  little  more  than  71  per  cent,  served  in  the 
Union  army. 

The  doorkeeper  of  the  House  informs  us  that  of  90 
employees  on  the  permanent  roll,  47  served  in  the 
Union  army,  and  3  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  also 
adds,  that  among  the  total  number  of  employees  given, 
one  is  a  page,  and  one  a  woman.  Deducting  these  from 
the  total  number  of  employees,  we  have  over  53  per  cent 
of  Union  soldiers  on  his  force.  He  also  adds  that 
among  the  pages  there  are  14  who  are  sons  of  Union 
soldiers. 

It  will  be  fleen  that  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  offices  of  the  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nearly  53  per  cent  were  Union  soldiers. 

Recapitulation. 

The  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  then 


Republican  Departments  and  in  the  Republi- 
can House  of  Representatives,  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing : 

Per  cent. 

Rep.  Treasury  Department 52 

'•     War  Department 63 

•*     Interior  Department 34 

"     Post-Office  Department 36 

"     Justice  Department , 25 

"     Navy  Department 34 

'*     State  Department  (mean) 33 

"     Clerk  of  the  House 47 

"     Sergeant-at-Arms,  House 71 

"     Doorkeeper  of  House 53 

Rep.  Average 45 

Per  cent  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  then  Democratic  Senate : 

Per  cent. 

Dem.  Secretary's  Office 14 

'*     Sergeant-at-Arms'  Office 16 

Dem.  Average 15 

Per  cent  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  the 
employment  of  the  then  Democratic  Senate: 

Per  cent. 

Dem.  Secretary's  Office 22 

"      Sergeant-at-Arms'  Office...^ 15 

Dem.  Average IS^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of 
Union  soldiers  employed  in  the  Republican 
departments  and  the  Republican  House  of 
Representatives  was  45  per  cent;  while  in  the 
Senate  —  the  employees  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Democrats  —  there  was  the  beg- 
garly showing  of  15  per  cent  of  Union  soldiers, 
which  was  more  than  offset  by  18^-  per  cent 
of  Confederate  soldiers ! 


PART  V. 

BemoTals  of  Union  Soldiers  by  tbe 
Cleveland  Administration  —  40  per 
cent  of  them  remored  np  to  March, 
1886  — "Ostracism  and  a  Practical 
Knlliflcation  of  the  Law"— Ex-Con- 
federates step  in— Senator  Benjamin 
Harrison  gives  some  Indiana  Figures 
also. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  March  26, 
1886,  Senator  Benjamin  Hamson  of  Indiana 
[see  Congressional  Record,  No.  76,  page 
2858]  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noticed  another  incident  in 
connection  with  this  reform  admlnietration.  I  have 
tried  to  get  up  a  statement  of  the  results  of  this  admin- 
istration upon  the  soldiers  of  Indiana.  1  have  written 
to  every  county  in  the  State,  and  have  returns  from  all 
but  four  of  them.  The  returns,  of  course,  are  not 
absolutely  accurate.  They  are  not  made  up  to  the 
aame  time,  some  of  them  having  been  sent  In  several 
months  before  others;  but  the  results,  I  think,  are 
approximately  accurate,  and  I  find  that  thirty.three 
Presidential  post-offices  that  were  held  by  soldiers 
have  been  vacated  either  by  expiration  of  term,  resig- 
nation, or  removal,  and  that  in  these  offices  only  ten 
soldiers  have  been  placed  by  appointment.  In  other 
words,  thirty-three  soldiers  have  gone  out  and  ten 
have  come  in.  In  the  whole  Slate  of  Indiana  I  have 
found  that  three  hundred  and  eizty-one  soldiers  and 
eleven  soldiers*  widows  have  gone  out,  and  that  ninety 
soldiers  and  one  soldier's  widow  have  come  li), 
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Mr.  President,  wh6tl  this  admlnifltration  cam  e  In ,  the 
United  States  court-house  at  Indianapolis  was  filled 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  a  single  exception,  with 
soldiers.  The  United  States  marshal  was  a  Boldier, 
now  he  is  not;  the  United  States  district  attorney  was 
a  soldier,  now  he  is  not;  the  collector  of  customs  was 
a  soldier,  now  he  is  not;  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  was  a  soldier,  now  he  is  not.  There  was  just 
one  of  the  larger  offices  there  that  was  filled  by  a 
civilian,  and  that  is  the  post-office,  and  it  is  still  filled 
hy  a  cisdlian. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  more  fully  into 
this  matter.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
employment  committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  District  of  Columbia,  signed  by  Jerome 
B.  Burke,  who  I  understand  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Logan] 
tells  me,  and  is  now  the  commander  of  the  G-rand 
Army  for  this  department,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
'.  I  want  to  read  an  extract  or  two  from  that  and  see 
what  these  gentlemen  outside  of  the  Departments,  who 
:gave  their  time  gratuitously  in  order  to  secure  to 
worthy  soldiers  employment  in  the  Departments  here, 
isay  about  the  changes  under  the  new  administration. 
They  say : 

"while  the  employment  committee  of  former  years 
were  principally  engaged  in  securing  employment  for 
^applicants,  and  with  fair  success,  the  present  commit- 
tee have,  we  regret  to  report,  owing  to  conditions  that 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  received  but  little  encour- 
:agement  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
:in  this  direction.  Indeed,  this  has  been  an  *off  year' 
■for  the  class  we  represent.  The  gloomy  forebodings 
>of  Commander  Alexander,  in  bis  address  to  the  last 
•department  encampment,  seem  to  have  been  realized. 
!But  we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  however,  that 
:in  the  few  cases  where  employment  was  secured  much 
:real  misery  was  relieved,  and  a  few  homes  and  fixe- 
^fiides  made  happier. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  our  labors  for  the 
last  year  has  been  expended  in  seeking  the  reinstate- 
:ment  of  comrades  discharged  from  their  positions  in 
rthe  Executive  Departments,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
^aecure  the  retention  in  their  places  of  those  who  had 
temployment. 

**  As  far  as  we  can  leam  there  have  been  seventy- 
feight  comrades  of  the  G-rand  Army  of  the  Kepublic 
•discharged  from  Government  employ  during  the  last 
year,  also  a  large  number  of  ex-Uhion  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  not  affiliated  with  us,  and  many  of  the 
wards  of  the  Grand  Army,  Of  those  comrades  who 
have  been  discharged  or  who  have  been  requested  to 
tender  their  resignations,  this  conmaittee  has  been 
solicited  to  use  its  influence  in  securing  a  reversal  of 
departmental  action  in  thirty-seven  cases,  in  which  we 
have  been  successful  in  ten  cases,  and  this  has  been 
effected  only  by  constant  and  repeated  importunity. 

**  Knowing  that  many  of  our  comrades  were  anxious 
as  to  the  future,  and  were  fearful  that  they  might  lose 
their  places,  and  thus  bring  suffering  upon  themselves 
and  their  families  by  the  loss  of  their  monthly  stipends, 
and  also  knowing  that  there  was  an  influential  element 
hei'e  that  was  antagonistic  to  our  organization,  clamor- 
ous for  places,  and  endeavoring  to  influence  those  in 
power  to  make  wholesale  discharges,  caring  nothing 
for  the  fact  that  the  *  boys  in  blue '  had  earned  a  right 
to  hold  their  places  under  any  administration,  and  that 
Congress  had  enacted  laws  in  their  interest,  we  con- 
cluded to  address  the  President  upon  the  subject." 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  address  and  the 
response  of  the  President. 

A  few  weeks  elapsed. 

They  say  — 
"but  in  the  mean  time  our  comrades  in  the  Depart- 
ments were  being  rapidly  displaced,  and  feeling  that 
our  appesd  had  not  been  as  effectual  as  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  we  again  concluded  to  memorialize  the  Presi- 
■  dent  and  request  his  official  interposition  in  their 
behalf." 

Again ; 

"In  the  present  instance  it  is  known  that  the  dis- 
'  charge  of  our  comrades  has  not  been  occasioned  by  a 
reduction  of  the  force,  nor  is  it  believed  to  have  been 
caused,  except  in  rare  instances,  by  any  supposed  in- 
efficiency or  personal  dereliction,  for  it  is  doubtful 
that  those  who  saved  a  nation  are  skulkers,  shirks,  and 
buramerfl  in  these  *  piping  times  of  peace.'  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  civil-service  act  was  ever  intended  to 


place  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  those  holding  office 
at  the  time  of,  or  at  any  time  since,  its  passage,  pro- 
vided always  thut  the  office-holder  was  capable,  effi- 
cient, and  Lonesl." 

It  is  said  further: 

"It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Departments  in  Washington  the  soldier 
element  is  about  30  per  cent,  Bind  it  is  believed  that, 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  who  have  been  discharged 
come  from  that  class  —  there  is  certainly  a  large  per- 
centage against  us.  It  almost,  indeed,  amounts,  in 
some  places,  to  ostracism  and  a  practical  nullification 
of  law." 

They  say  further : 

"Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature  of  the  case,  bad  as  it 
may  be.  Not  satisfied  with  looking  with  disfavor  upon 
the  '  boys  in  blue,'  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the 
*  boys  in  gray  •  were  to  be  recognized  as  prodigal  sons 
returning  from  their  wanderings  for  whom  the  fatted 
calf  was  to  be  especially  devoted .  We  have  seen  a  com- 
rade whose  army  record  was  of  the  very  best,  and 
whose  civil-service  record  was  irreproachable,  degraded 
from  a  high  position  that  he  won  by  meritorious  service, 
and  his  place  filled  by  one  who  was  in  armed  rebellion 
against  the  Government." 

We  have  had  an  illustration  of  that  kind  even  in  our 
own  State,  as  my  colleague  knows.  General  John 
Coburn,  one  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  men  who 
went  out  on  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  that  State,  has 
been  replaced  in  his  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  Mon-  a 
tana  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Pollard  of  Carroll  County,  Indiana, 
who  was  a  Confederate  soldier. 


PART    VI. 

Public  Printer  Benedict's  Treatment  of 
Union  Veterans  in  the  Gorernment 
Printing  Office— Repeated  and  Outrage- 
ous Violations  of  the  Law  —  Causeless 
Discharges  —  Ex- Confederate  Appoint- 
ments. 

Some  months  ago  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives named  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate various  charges  made  against  Public 
Printer  Benedict  in  his  conduct  of  the  great 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 
That  committee  comprised  a  majority  of 
Democrats.  It  recently  made  its  report,  and 
the  Republican  minority  presented  its  views 
also.  Touching  Mr.  Benedict's  treatment  of 
Union  soldiers  and  their  families  the  Repub- 
lican members  say: 

It  is  but  proper  to  say  tha!t  the  testimony  on  this 
point  is  somewhat  conflicting.  On  the  one  hand, 
Capt.  W.  8.  Odell,  ei-Vice  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  Chairman  of  the  Employment  Commit- 
tee of  that  organization,  Capt.  Grosvenor,  Command- 
er of  Eurnside  Post  No.  8  G.  A.  R.,  and  member 
of  the  Employment  Committee,  Col.  J.  F.  Vinal, 
ex-commander  of  Lincoln  Post  No,  3  G.  A.  R,,  and 
member  of  the  Employment  Committee,  Capt.  Clark 
P.  Crandall,  presiding  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Rights 
Union,  and  Dr.  Horatio  N.  Howard,  Commander  of 
Farragut  Post  No.  10  G,  A.  R.,  and  member  of  the 
Employment  Committee,  all  testify,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terras,  to  repeated  and  outrageous  violations 
of  the  law  by  Benedict,  as  well  as  to  the  falsity  of  the 
figures  he  presented  representing  the  relative  number 
of  soldiers  employed  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Rounds  and  that  of  himself.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans  gave  testi- 
mony showing  discriminations  against  them,  and  dis- 
charges without  cause  and  in  violation  of  the  statute. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Benedict  testified  in  his  own 
behalf,  indulging  in  the  same  recklessnes?  of  state- 
ment that  characterizes  his  testimony. 

The  first  Grand  Army  witness  who  undertook  to 
sustain  Benedict  was  Major  J.  J.  Burke,  at  the  tim* 
employed  in  the  Treasury  branch  of  the    GoveruM 
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ment  Printing  Office,  the  position  being  a  Blnecure, 
and  evidently  given  to  him  as  a  reward  of  his  treach- 
ery to  hia  comrades.  To  show  the  utter  unreliability 
of  this  ■witness  when  he  afterward,  being  then  in  the 
employment  of  Public  Printer  Benedict,  swore  sub 
Btantially  that  Benedict  bad  always  treated  the  soldiers 
well,  and  had  observed  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
we  herewith  present  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  C,  F. 
Manderson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
United  States  Senate,  dated  June  30,  1887,  nearly  a 
year  after  Benedict  assumed  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  signed  by  Fred  Brackett,  and  in- 
dorsed by  W.  S.  O'DelL  and  J.  B.  Burke.  It  will  be 
seen  that  that  letter  says :  It  was  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  took  part  in  the 
interview  that  Mr.  Benedict  has  violated  the  law  in 
making  discharges,  and  yet,  subsequent  to  this  time, 
when  a  place  was  given  this  man  by  the  public  printer, 
he  "bended  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee  that  they 
might  follow  fawning,"  and  rushed  to  the  defence  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  in  writing  grievously  charged 
with  violation  of  law  in  bis  treatment  of  Union  sol- 
diers, their  widows,  and  orphans. 

Wbile  Benedict  swore  that  the  Grand  Army  pre- 
sented him  with  a  book  containing  names  of  70  sol- 
diers in  the  Government  Printing  Office  entitled  to 
protection,  the  very  man  who  furnished  him  with  the 
list  swears  that  it  contained  the  names  of  about  170 


soldiers,  without  reference  to  soldiers'  widows  and 
orphans.  That  Jist  was  called  for  bj  the  committee, 
and  was  actually  found  to  contain  the  names  of  178 
soldiers,  thus  utterly  disproving  the  testimony  of 
Benedict  on  thiH  point.  By  simply  taking  the  words 
of  men  that  they  were  soldierM,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  forgetting  to  ask  in  which  army  (if  any) 
they  served,  he  claims  to  have  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  a  larger  number  of  this  class  than  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Rounds ; '  but  we  submit  that  no 
proof  whatever,  that  would  be  regarded  as  such  b^ 
fair-minded  men,  has  been  offered  to  substantiate  hiB 
claim.  In  making  up  his  list  of  persons  now  in  the 
office  entitled  to  protection,  he  accepted,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  most  slender  evidence.  Hundreds  of  them, 
according  to  the  slip  called  for  by  the  committee, 
based  their  claims  on  the  fact  that  their  fathers  or  hus- 
bands had  been  in  the  Signal  Corps,  employed  in  the 
arsenal,  or  had  been  in  the  emergency  commands  or- 
ganized in  this  city  from  among  the  civil  eraployeeB  of 
the  Government,  most  of  whom  never  left  their  desks. 
At  least  four  persons  were  found  on  the  list  of  soldiers 
which  Benedict  submitted  as  having  been  appointed 
by  himself  who,  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  them- 
selves on  which  they  were  appointed,  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  array,  and  a  fair  presumption  is,  that  there 
are  many  more  in  the  same  category. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
CivU  Service  Reform. 


"  When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office,  the  allurements  of  power,  the 
temptation  to  retain  public  place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the  availability  a  party 
finds  in  an  incumbent  whom  a  horde  of  office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received 
and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained 
political  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  re-election  a  most 
serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  action  which  must  characterize 
government  by  the  people."  — President  Cleveland's  Letter  of  Acceptance,  1884. 

"My  friends,  you  will  never  have  any  genuine  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  until  you  adopt 
the  one-term  principle  in  reference  to  the  Presidency.  So  long  as  the  incumbent  can  hope 
for  a  second  term,  he  will  use  the  immense  patronage  of  the  government  to  procure  his 
renomination  and  secure  his  re-election."  —  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Columbus,  O.,  ]87'2. 

"  We  are  confronted  with  the  Democratic  party,  very  hungry,  and,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  very  thirsty;  a  party  without  a  single  definite  principle;  a  party  without  any 
distinct  national  policy  which  it  dares  to  present  to  the  country  ;  a  party  vjhich  fell  from 
power  as  a  conspiracy  against  human  rights,  and  now  attempts  to  sneak  back  to  power  as 
a  conspiracy  for  plunder  and  spoils."  —  George  William  Curtis. 


PART  I. 

G rover  Cleveland's  Civil  Service  Reform 
Pledges,  both  before  and  after  his 
Election  to  the  Presidency. 

While  the  Republican  National  Platform 
of  1884  declared  that  — 

Reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun 
under  Republican  administration,  should  be  completf  d 
by  the  further  extension  of  the  reform  system,  already 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to 
which  il  is  apphcable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint- 
ments, and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of 


existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the 
end  that  the  dangers  of  free  institutions  which  lurk  in 
the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and 
effectively  avoided. 

the  Democratic  National   Platform  of  1884 
briefly  declared  on  this  subject  that  — 
We  favor  honest  civil-service  reform. 

In  his  Letter  of  Acceptance,  August  18, 
1884,  Grover  Cleveland  said : 

When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office, 
the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain 
pubhc  places  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent  when  a 
horde  of  office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefit 
received  and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to 
come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained  po- 
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ritical  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the 
President  for  re-election  a  most  serious  danger  to  that 
calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  political  action  which 
must  characterize  a  governmeut  by  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employees,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  fair  and  honest  work  which  the 
mone^  thus  paid  should  command.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  these  affairs  to 
see  that  such  public  service  is  forthcoming.  The  selec- 
tion and  retention  of  subordinates  in  Government  em- 
ployment Bbould  depend  upon  their  ascertained  fitnefis 
and  the  value  of  their  work,  and  they  should  be  neither 
expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service. 
The  interests  of  the  people  will  be  better  protected; 
the  estimate  of  public  labor  and  duty  will  be  immensely 
improved;  public  employment  will  he  open  to  all  who 
can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  enter  it.  The  un- 
seemly, scramble  for  place  under  the  G-overnraent,  with 
the  consequent  importunity  which  embitters  official 
life,  will  cease,  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be 
filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to  be  their  first  duty 
to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  places  in- 
stead of  rendering  patient  and  honest  return  to  the 
people. 

In  a  letter  to  George  William  Curtis,  Dec. 
25,  1SS4,  Grover  Cleveland  (prior  to  his  inau- 
guration) said: 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer, 
that  many  of  our  citizens  fear  that  the  recent  party 
change  in  the  national  Executive  may  demonstrate 
that  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  In  the  civil  ser- 
vice are  ineradicable.  I  know  that  they  are  deeply 
rooted,  and  that  the  spoils  system  has  been  supposed 
to  be  intimately  related  to  success  in  the  maintenance 
of  party  organization,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform  will  stand 
firmly  among  its  advocates  when  they  find  it  obstruct- 
ing their  way  to  patronage  and  place.  But  fully  ap- 
preciating the  trust  committed  to  my  charge,  no  such 
consideration  shall  cause  a  relaxation  on  my  part  of  an 
earnest  efEort  to  enforce  this  law. 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends,  T  should 
deem  it  entirely  proper  to  remind  them  that,  though 
the  coming  administration  is  to  be  Democratic,  a  due 
regard  for  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit  faithful 
party  work  to  be  always  rewarded  by  appointment  to 
oi£ce;  and  to  say  to  them  that  while  Democrats  may 
expect  all  proper  consideration,  selections  for  office, 
not  embraced  within  the  civil-service  rules,  will  be 
based  upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted 
by  those  charged  with  that  duty,  rather  than  upon  per- 
sistent importunity  or  self-solicited  recommendations 
on  behalf  of  candidates  for  appointment. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1885, 
President  Cleveland  said: 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government  and  the  application  of  business  prin- 
ciples to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  civil- 
service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  indorsed.  Our 
citizens  have  the  right  to  protection  from  the  incom- 
petency of  pubUc  employees  who  hold  their  places 
solely  as  the  reward  or  partisan  service,  and  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  those  who  promise  and  the 
vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards; 
and  those  who  worthily  seek  employment  have  the 
right  to  insist  that  merit  and  competency  shall  be  rec- 
ognized instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender 
of  honest  political  belief. 

In  a  letter,  Sept,  11,  1885,  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Eaton,  President  Cleveland  said: 

I  believe  in  civil-service  reform  and  its  application 
in  the  most  practicable  form  attainable,  among  other 
reasons  because  it  opens  the  door  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  to  a  participation  in  public  place-holding. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  the  support 
which  has  been  given  to  the  present  Administration  in 
its  efforts  to  preserve  and  advance  this  reform  by  a 
party  restored  to  power  after  an  exclusion  for  many 
years  from  participation  in  the  places  attached  to  the 
public  service,  confronted  with  a  new  system  preclud- 
ing the  redistribution  of  such  places  in  its  interest, 
called  upon  to  surrender  advantages  which  a  perverted 


partisanship  had  taught  the  American  people  belonged 
to  success,  and  perturbed  with  the  suspicion, ,,alway8 
raised  in  such  an  emergency,  that  their  rights  in  the 
conduct  of  this  reform  had  not  been  scrupulously  re- 
garded, should  receive  due  acknowledgment,  and  should 
confirm  our  belief  that  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the 
people  better  than  a  desire  to  hold  office,  and  a  patri- 
otic impulse  upon  which  may  safely  rest  the  integrity 
of  our  institutions  and  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of 
our  Government. 

President  Cleveland's  first  annual  message, 
Dec.  8,  1885,  also  said: 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
more  general  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  country 
than  a  conviction  of  the  correctnesd  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  reform  is 
based. 

Experience  in  its  administration  will  probably  sug- 
gest amendment  of  the  methods  of  its  execution,  but  I 
venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  be  remitted 
to  the  system  which  distributes  public  positions  purely 
as  rewards  for  partisan  service.  Doubts  may  well  be 
entertained  whether  our  Government  could  survive  the 
strain  of  a  continuation  of  this  system,  which  upon 
every  change  of  administration  inspires  an  immense 
army  of  claimants  for  office  to  lay  siege  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government,  engrossing  the  time  of  public 
officers  with  their  importunities,  spreading  abroad  the 
contagion  of  their  disappointment,  and  filling  the  air 
with  the  tumult  of  their  discontent. 

The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  offices 
and  places  exhibited  to  the  voters  of  the  land,  and  the 
promise  of  their  bestowal  in  recognition  of  partisan 
activity,  debauch  the  suffrage  and  rob  political  action 
of  its  thoughtful  and  deliberative  character.  The  evil 
would  increase  with  the  multiplication  of  offices  conse- 
quent upon  our  extension,  and  the  mania  for  office- 
holding,  growing  from  its  indulgence,  would  pervade 
our  population  so  generally  that  patriotic  purpose,  the 
support  of  principle,  the  desire  for  the  public  good, 
and  solicitude  for  the  nation's  welfare  would  be  nearly 
banished  from  the  activity  of  our  party  contests,  and 
cause  them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  selfish,  and  dis- 
graceful struggles  for  the  possession  of  office  and  pub- 
lic place. 

'  Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too 
soon  to  check  the  progress  of  demoralization. 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  free- 
dom it  brings  to  the  political  action  of  those  conserva- 
tive and  sober  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  confusion  and 
risk  attending  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  change  in  all 
the  public  offices  with  a  change  of  party  rule,  cast  their 
ballots  against  such  a  change. 

It  was  in  view,  doubtless,  of  these  distinct 
and  unmistakable  utterances  favoring  their 
cause,  that  in  an  address  to  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Newport,  Aug.  3,  1886,  George 
William  Curtis  declared  that — 

President  Oeveland  is  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  cau^of  reform. 

In  the  course  of  a  personal  interview, with 
a  representative  of  the  Boston  Herald,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  also  said: 

No,  I  have  tried  to  be  true  to  my  own  pledges  and 
the  pledges  of  my  party.  W^  both  promised  to  di- 
vorce the  offices  of  the  country  from  being  used  for 
party  service.  I  have  held  to  my  promise,  and  I  mean 
to  hold  to  it. 

And  he  added: 

What  I  understand  by  civil-service  reform,  as  I  am 
carrying  it  out,  is,  that  the  office-holders  shall  be  di- 
vorced from  politics  while  they  fill  their  positions 
under  this  Government.  That  rule  I  have  meant  to 
stand  by. 

What  more  could  President  Cleveland  have 
said  that  could  bind  him  more  closely  to  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  Civil  Service? 
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PART  II. 

President  Cleveland's  CiTil-Service  Re- 
form Performances  —Lists  of  Sweeping 
changes  in  Office. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
Jan.  11,  1888,  Senator  Hale  made  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  President  Cleveland's  Civil 
Service  Reform  performances. 

Whatever,  may  have  been  the  President'e  Intention 
in  the  beginning,  ho wevei'  honeetly  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  carry  out  his  many  declarations  for  reform, 
the  pressure  from  his  party  has  been  too  great;  the 
Bpoilsmen  have  captured  the  Administration,  and  now 
their  talk  is  of  nothing  but  the  renomination  and 
re-election  of  the  President. 

If  the  fond  dream  ever  possessed  the  mind  of  the 
civil-service  reformer  that  under  President  Cleveland 
the  Democratic  party  was  to  be  transformed  Into  a 
civil-aervice-reform  party,  that  reformer  has  seen  the 
baseless  fabric  of  his  dream  vanish  in  a  rude  awakening. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  was  carefully  made  up  to  June  11, 
1887,  more  than  six  months  ago,  from  figures  furnished 
by  the  department  as  showing  how  sweeping  had  been 
the  change  In  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  that  date : 


Offices. 


Presidential  postmasters  (estimated), 
Fourth-class  postmasters  (estimated) 

Foreign  ministers 

Secretaries  of  legation 

Consuls ■ ' 

Collectors  of  customs '. 

Surveyors  of  customs 

Naval  ofacers  of  customs 

Appraisers,  all  grades 

Superintendents  of  mints  and  assayers 
Assistant  treasurers  at  sub-treasuries 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue 

Inspectors  of  steam-vessels 

District  attorneys 

Marshals 

Territorial  judges 

Territorial  governors • 

Pension  agents 

Surveyors-general '. . . . 

Local  land  officers 

Indian  inspectors  and  special  agents. 

Indian  agents 

Special  agents,  General  Land  Office. 


Total 42, 


Places 
filled  by 
Cleve- 
land. 


2,000 

40,000 

32 

16 

138 

100 

33 

6 

34 

11 


65 
64 
22 
9 
16 
16 
190 


Whole 
number 

of 
places. 


2,859 

62,609 

33 

21 

219 

111 


13 

9 
85 
11 
70 
70 
30 

9 
18 
16 
224 
10 
59 


At  the  time  to  which  this  table  comes  the  present 
Administration  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years 
in  power. 

The  best  comment,  Mr.  President,  upon  this  re- 
markable table  that  I  can  make  is  to  quote  the  editorial 
headings  of  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper,  when  it 
exultingly  published  this  sweeping  list.  Here  they 
are:  "The  civil  service;"  "Practical  exclusion  of 
Republicans  from  employment  under  the  National 
Government;  "  **  Only  a  small  class  of  public  servants 
protected  by  the  Pendleton  act;"  "The  changes 
efifected  with  as  little  derangement  of  business  as 
possible ; "  '*  Spoilsmen  not  satisfied." 

Not  '*  satisfied,"  Mr.' President,  till  they  should  have 
Becured  possession  6f  the  small  fraction  of  offices  re- 
maining in  Kepublican  hands  in  June  last.  Since  that 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  places  represented  by  this 
small  fraction  have  been  filled  by  Democrats,  and  I 
hope  in  a  few  days  to  have  the  figures  which  will  show 
how  almost  complete  and  exhaustive  have  been  the 
cbangca. 


This  showing,  Mr.  President,  is  most  amazing.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  change  till  I  looked 
up  the  figures;  the  country  has  not  knowa  or  appre- 
ciated it.  Certain  incidents  connected  with  these 
changes  are  startling.  It  cannot  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  President  and  his  party  that  in  moat  cases  the 
changes  were  made  because  of  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  the  incumbents  or  of  their  resignations.  In 
a  very  great  majority  of  all  these  cases,  probably 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all,  the  civil  officers  removed 
held  under  no  fixed  tenure  of  office,  being  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  So  far  as  resignations 
go,  they  have  been  comparatively  few,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  extorted  under  the  threat 
of  removal. 

In  the  great  bureau  of  the  internal  revenue,  out  of 
eighty-five  collectors  eighty-four  had  been  removed  on 
June  11,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  has  gone  since.  Not 
one  of  these  held  under  a  fixed  term  of  office  w^hich 
had  expired.  The  same  ia  true  of  that  large  number 
of  officials  who  are  employed  in  the  Indian  service  as 
inspectors,  in  the  Land  Office,  in  the  Pension  Office,  in 
the  mints,  and  in  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories. 

It  is  true  of  that  great  army  of  small  officials  who 
are  known  as  fourth-class  postmasters;  and  this  class 
and  its  treatment  deserve  some  special  comment.  This 
class  includes  the  postmasters  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  and  cross-roads  throughout  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  They  represent,  more  than  any  other 
class,  the  men  whose  official  duties  bring  them  into 
direct  relation  and  communication  with  the  people. 
They  are,  in  most  cases,  poorly  paid,  and  do  their  own 
work.  Scarcely  one  of  these  places  can  be  called  a 
sinecure,  and  yet  such  has  been  the  greed  of  the  local 
Democratic  politician  for  some  kind  of  office  that,  out 
of  fifty-two 'thou  sand  six  hundred  and  nine  places  in 
this  class,  forty  thousand,  as  near  as  the  estimate  can 
be  made,  or  as  the  Postmaster- Gen  era  I,  in  his  report, 
makes  it,  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven  thousand, 
had  been  removed  up  to  the  early  part  of  last  June.  I 
do  not  believe  to-day,  Mr.  President,  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  old  incumbents  in  this  class  remain  in  office. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  I  do  not  believe  that  out  of 
those  that  are  left  three  thousand  are  Kepublicans,  or 
that,  from  all  those  that  have  been  newly  appointed,, 
one  hundred  are  Republicans.  The  Nashya  and  the 
Bascoms  and  the  Gavlts  of  the  Democratic  party  have 
been  put  into  these  places  by  this  civil-service-reform 
administration. 

No  man  can  say,  out  of  this  vast  mass  of  patronage, 
how  many  local  Democratic  strikers,  who  have  come 
to  Washington  seeking  high  places  in  the  Government 
and  have  gradually  beheld  their  hopes  fading,  have 
seek  their  application  strained  down  from  one  grade  to, 
another  till  at  last  they  have  rested  content  as  a  fourth- ' 
class.  Democratic  reform  postmaster  in  a  grocery  in 
some  country  corner.  i 

I  commend  this  list  to  the  special  attention  of  the' 
gentlemen  of  the  civil -service- reform  associations  who 
still  cling  to  the  fond  hope  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  re- 
form >  President.  Not  one  of  these  removals  could 
have  taken  place  if  he  had  forbidden  it.  Indeed,  be- 
tween the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  his  departure 
for  the  Adirondack  Mountains  the  President  appointed 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  postmasters,  of  whom  but 
one  was  appointed  to  succeed  himself,  and  ninety-onev 
were  appointed  to  succeed  postmasters  who  were  re-i 
moved.  > 

The  difference  between  word  and  deed  !■  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  Secretary  Lamar,  who  took  occa- 
sion in  April  last  to  commend  John  C.  Calhoun  for  bis 
opposition  to  the  spoils  system,  and  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  belonging  to  an  Administration  that  was 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  policy  that  Calhoun  advo- 
cated. 

The  stern  facts  are,  that  in  the  service  over  which 
Mr.  Lamar  has  presided,  every  Territorial  governor! 
has  been  removed;  sixteen  out  of  eighteen  pension 
agents;  every  single  surveyor-general;  four-fifths  of 
the  local  land  officers;  nine-tenths  of  the  inspectors 
and  special  agents  of  the  Indian  service ;  fifty-one  out  of 
fifty-nine  Indian  agents;  seventy-nine  out  of  eighty- 
three  special  agents  of  the  General  Land  Office ;  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  special  examiners  of  the 
Pension  Office.  But  Secretary  Lamar  to-day  stands 
on  record  as  against  the  spoils  system,  and  takes  high 
rank  as  a  reformer. 

If  I  were  not  consuming  too  much  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  could  select  from  the  figures  which  are  before 
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me  other  Departments  of  the  Government,  not  covered 
by  the  table  which  I  have  presented,  showing  this 
conquering  march  of  the  Democratic  party  in  pursuit 
of  the  offices. 

In  all  the  Departments  in  Washington  are  found 
able  and  honest  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  Government.  They  have  begun  as 
clerks  in  the  lower  grades,  and  have  been  steadily  pro- 
moted until  they  have  at  last  reached  the  highest 
places  to  which  they  may  reasonably  aspire.  They 
were  found,  when  the  reform  Democratic  administra- 
tion came  into  power,  as  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  divis- 
ions. They  made  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and,  one  would  suppose,  should  be  consioiired 
as  almost  indispensable.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment there  are  seventy-nine  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of 
divisions,  and  up  to  June,  1887,  sixty-six  of  these  seven 
ty-nine  had  been  changed.  In  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  cases  the  person  appointed  was  a  promoted 
clerk.  The  introduction  into  this  force  was  almost 
entirely  from  the  outside.  Every  deputy  auditor, 
deputy  comptroller,  and  deputy  commissioner  of  inter- 
nal revenue  has  been  changed.  In  many  eases  chiefs 
of  divisions  have  been  reduced  in  grade,  and  new  men, 
from  the  outside  world,  of  the  Democratic  party,  have 
been  appointed.  In  more  than  one  case  the  head  of 
a  division  has  been  reduced  to  a  lower  clerkship,  and 
the  Democratic  politician  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place;  and  the  old  incumbent,  in  his  reduced  grade 
and  at  his  reduced  pay,  is  performing  all  his  old 
work,  and  the  new  incumbent  does  practically  nothing. 
But  this  is  civil-service  reform. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  but  one  thing  about  this 
ehowing  that  can  be  offensive  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  whose  constituents  are  fol- 
lowing them  in  frantic  pursuit  for  the  offices.  There 
are  still  here  and  there  a  few  places  worth  the 
holding  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Republicans  who, 
instead  of  "fixing  conventions"  and  mustering  the 
voters  at  the  polls,  are  attending  to  the  duties  of  their 
office;  but  these  cases  I  must  remind  my  friends  are 
few  and  all  the  while  becoming  less  and  less. 

My  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  has  seen  to 
it  that  out  of  thirty -nine  Presidential  post-offices  in  his 
State  but  one  holds  over.  I  am  not  sure  that  he,  per- 
haps, the  **  late  postmaster"  at  Somerset,  has  not  gone. 

My  brilliant  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr-.  Vest],  in 
association  with  his  indefatigable  colleague  [Mr. 
Cockrell],  has  looked  to  it  that  out  of  seventy-nine 
Presidential  post-offices  in  his  State  seventy-five  were 
changed.  Either  of  these  Senators  can  tell  better  than 
I  whether  since  October  28,  to  which  time  my  figures 
come  down,  either  of  the  other  four  has  been  allowed 
to  stay. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gorman],  who 
marshals  bis  party  in  the  national  elections,  has  been 
a  little  more  forbearing  in  his  treatment  of  the  post- 
offices,  for,  in  late  October,  I  find  that  four  of  these 
places  remained  unchanged.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  in  view  of  the  coming  election,  since  when 
reform  may  have  exhausted  itself  by  completing  the 
sweep.  But  he  has  looked  more  carefully  after  the 
Federal  offices  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
every  Presidential  appointment,  from  collectors  of  the 
port  down  to  local  appraisers,  has  been  changed  with 
the  exception  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Annapolis. 

My  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ransom] ,  who 
will  have  all  the  Presidential  postmasters  in  his  State, 
as  I  hope,  in  his  Senatorial  race  next  year,  has  quietly 
proceeded  to  have  every  one  of  them  changed,  at  which 
none  of  us,  of  late,  have  heard  any  grumblings  from 
his  colleague  [Mr.  Vance]  as  to  the  impracticable 
theories  of  the  Administration. 

South  Carolina,  out  of  eighteen  Presidential  post- 
offices,  had  in  October  but  one  holding  over,  and  all  of 
the  customs  and  internal-revenue  officers  in  that  State 
are  new. 

Louisiana  has  twelve  Presidential  post-offices,  all 
being  new  appointees. 

Indiana,  under  the  charge  of  the  eloquent  Demo- 
cratic  Senator  from  that  State  [Mr.  Voorhees],  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  out  of  eighty-seven  Presidential 
post<offices,  only  those  at  Crown  Point,  Goshen,  and 
Union  City  remained  in  October  unchanged. 

The  Florida  Senators  must  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  one  Republican  postmaster  was  left  at  Eustis,  out 
of  seventeen  Presidential  post-offices.  I  commend  this 
accidental  escape  to  their  immediate  attention. 

How  it  has  happened  that  in  Delaware,  with  but  six 


Presidential  post-offices,  a  Republican  postmaster  still 
holds  at  Newark,  is  an  auomaloua  concutlon  yet  to  be 
explained. 

In  the  Northern  States,'  where  there  are  no  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  but  few  Representatives  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  somebody  has  been  equally 
effective  in  the  cause  of  reform. 

Colorado  has  twenty-eight  Presidential  post-offices, 
only  two  of  which  remained  unchanged  in  October. 

Iowa  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Presidential 
post-offices,  and  of  these,  seven  remained  unchanged. 

Kansas  has  one  hundred  and  ten  Presidential  post- 
offices,  and  out  of  these  the  postmasters  at  Augusta, 
Cawker  City,  Frankfort,  Hays  City,  Humboldt,  and 
Lindsborg  have  escaped  the  axe. 

In  my  own  State,  out  of  thirty  Presidential  post- 
offices,  five  remained  unchanged  at  the  date  already 
given. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Democratic  party  has  main- 
tained an  indifferent,  and  indeed  sullen,  attitude  toward 
the  Administration,  because  of  the  fact,  that,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Presidential  post-offices, 
twenty-three,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  election,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Republicans. 

In  Michigan,  out  of  one  hundred  and  six  Presiden- 
tial post-offices,  fourteen  remain. 

In  Minnesota,  out  of  fifty-one,  six  remain. 

In  Nebraska,  out  of  seventy,  six  remain. 

In  New  Hampshire  two  Republicans,  out  of  thirty- 
two  Presidential  post-offices,  remain  as  spared  monu- 
ments of  mercy. 

In  New  York,  out  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
Presidential  post-offices,  forty-seven  remain  in  Repub- 
lican hands,  or  did  previous  to  the  last  election. 

This  is  not  so  bad  a  showing,  after  all,  in  the  cause 
of  reform ;  and  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  my  friends 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  average  Democratic  politician  in 
the  country,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  lost  no  vigor  in  this  work  of  removal. 
Indeed,  wherever  an  examination  has  been  made, 
showing  the  rate  of  changes  from  month  to  month,  it 
has  been  discovered,  that,  although  the  number  of 
removals  to  be  made  is  less,  the  percentage  of  change 
is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Oivil  Service  Record  of  Boston,  a  good  author- 
ity upon  this  subject,  not  long  ago  investigated  the 
unclassified  service  in  the  Interior  Department,  and 
reports  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  have  been 
made,  as  follows :  "  On  Oct.  1, 1886,  the  percentage  of 
changes  was  71;  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  the  percentage  was 
78^;  on  July  1, 1887,  the  percentage  was  90." 

At  this  rate,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  remaining 
small  percentagre  will  soon  be  removed.  The  cry  of 
"  Kill,  kill,"  as  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  grows  louder  at  the  number  of  victims  increases. 


L'have  said  before  that  I  did  not  claim  that  all  of 
these  changes  had  been  by  removals;  but  a  signifi- 
cant fact  attending  the  pledges  and  promises  of  this 
civil-service-reform  Administration  is,  that,  as  tht 
terms  have  expired,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  old 
incumbents  has  been  reappointed.  It  goes  without 
saying,  and  nobody  raises  a  question,  that  their  suc- 
cessors will  always  be  Democrats,  notwithstanding  the 
President  has  said  that  he  will  not  encourage  a  horde  of 
office-seekers  to  besiege  the  Departments  of  the  Gov-  , 
emment  and  his  door  for  rewards  for  partisan  work. 


PART  III. 


"OfTensiTe  partisanship"  in  ofBce,  and 
political  assessment  of  office-holders  — 
The  law,  and  interpretation  thereof  by 
President  Cleveland's  executive  order, 
and  Commissioner  Oberly's  letter. 

Sections  11  and  14  of  "An  act  to  regulate 
and  improve  the  civil  service  of  tlie  United 
States,"  approved  January  16,  1883,  are  as 
follows : 

Sec.  11.  That  no  Senator,  or  Representative,  or 
Territorial  Delegate  of  tiie  Congress,  or  Senator,  Eep- 
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resentative,  or  Delegate  elect,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  either  of  said  Houses,  and  no  executive,  judi- 
cial, military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  clerk  or  employ^  of  any  department,  branch,  or 
bureau  of  the  executive,  judicial,  or  military,  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, solicit  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned 
in  soliciting  or  receiving,  any  assessment,  subscription, 
or  contribution,  for  any  political  purpose  whatever, 
from  any  officer,  clerk,  or  employ  6  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  department,  branch,  or  bureau  thereof,  or  from 
any  person  receiving  any  salary  or  compensation  from 
moneys  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  14.  That  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other  person 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, give  or  hand  over  to  any  other  officer,  clerk, 
or  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  Territorial  Delegate,  any  money  or  othei*  valuable 
thing  on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion 
of  any  political  object  whatever. 

President  Cleveland,  in  July,  1886,  issued 
an  order  forbidding  all  officers  of  ttie  Gov- 
ernment from  offensively  participating  in 
political  conventions  and  elections,  in  the 
following  language: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washingioiiy  July  14,  1886. 
To  the  Seads  ofiht  Departments  in  the  service  of  the 
General  Government : 

I  deem  this  a  proper  time  to  especially  warn  all 
subordinates  in  the  several  departments  and  all  office- 
holders under  the  general  Government  against  the 
use  of  their  official  positions  in  attempts  to  control 
political  movements  in  their  localities.  Office-holders 
are  the  agents  of  the  people —  not  their  masters.  Not 
only  Is  their  time  and  labor  due  to  the  Government, 
but  they  should  scrupulously  avoid  in  their  political 
action,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty, 
offending  by  a  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship  their 
neighbors  who  have  relations  with  them  as  public 
officials.  They  should  also  constantly  remember  that 
their  party  friends  from  whom  they  have  received 
preferment,  have  not  invested  them  with  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  managing  their  political  affiiirs.  They 
have  no  right  as  office-holders  to  dictate  the  political 
action  of  their  party  associates  or  to  throttle  freedom 
of  action  within  party  lines  by  methods  and  practices 
which  pervert  every  useful  and  justifiable  purpose  of 
partv  organization. 

Tne  influence  of  Federal  office-holders  should  not 
he  felt  in  the  manipulation  of  political  primary  meet- 
ings and  nominating  conventions.  The  use  by  these 
officials  of  their  positions  to  compass  their  selection 
as  delegates  to  political  conventions  is  indecent  and 
unfair,  and  proper  regard  for  the  proprieties  and  re- 
quirements of  official  place  will  also  prevent  their 
'assuming  the  active  conduct  of  political  campaigns. 
Individual  interest  and  activity  in  political  affairs  are 
by  no  means  condemned.  Office-holders  are  neither 
disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of  political 
privileges,  but  their  privileges  are  not  enlarged,  nor 
is  their  duty  to  party  increased  to  pernicious  activity 
by  office-holding.  A  just  discrimination  in  this  regard 
between  the  things  a  citizen  may  properly  do  and 
the  purposes  for  which  a  public  office  should  not  be 
Tisea  is  easy,  in  the  light  of  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  relation  between  the  people  and  those  intrusted 
with  official  place  and  a  consideration  of  the  necessity 
under  our  form  of  government  of  political  action  free 
from  official  coercion.  You  are  requested  to  commu- 
nicate the  substance  of  these  views  to  those  for  whose 
guidance  they  are  intended. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Civil-service  Commissioner  Oberly,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Illinois  Democratic  Association, 
Sept.  29, 1887,  added  his  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  in  the  following  terms: 

Now,  does  it  not  follow  that  officers,  clerks,  and 
other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  organized  for  political  purposes,  and  who  hy  Ini- 
tiation fees,  dues,  and  contributions  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  organization,  are  violating  sectionB  11 


and  14  of  the  civil-service  act?  They  are  giving  — 
they  are  banding  over  —  to  officers,  clerks,  or  other 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  these 
persons,  acting  as  officers  of  the  association,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  associated  officers,  clerks,  and 
other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  are 
receiving  money  for  political  purposes,  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  political  objects. 

Another  of  the  Civil-service  commissioners 
joined  Oberly  in  interpreting  the  statute  in 
accordance  with  President  Cleveland's  fam- 
ous Executive  order. 


PART  IV. 


In  1886  and  1887,  President  Cleveland 
permits  Scandalous  Interference  hj 
Democratic  Office-holders  in  Elections 
—  He  participates  himself,  and  con- 
tributes Money— Democratic  Campaign 
Assessments  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing House. 

Senator  Hale,  in  his  speech  of  Jan.  11, 
1888,  in  the  Senate,  —  referring  to  President 
Cleveland's  order  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, of  July  14,  1886,  given  in  Part  III, 
of  this  chapter,  —  said; 

These  plain  declarations  of  the  President  form  a 
policy  under  which,  if  properly  followed,  the  civil 
service  of  the  country  would  indeed  be  divorced  from 
politics.  The  Independents  felt  this,  and,  taking  new 
courage  from  the  President's  declarations,  aod  forget- 
ting how  far  the  performance  had  fallen  short  of  hia 
promises  in  appointments  and  removals,  still  clung,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  Democratic  orgauization. 

The  civil  service  commissionerB,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  interpreted  the  statute  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  instruction,  and  this  added  weight  to  the 
Executive  direction.  But  the  leaders  and  the  masses 
of  the  Democratic  party  felt  by  this  time  that  they 
clearly  understood  the  situation,  and  at  this  point  be- 
gins to  be  clearly  marked  the  change  of  tone  among 
these  leaders  in  their  comments  upon  the  President. 
They  realized  fully  that  iu  view  of  coming  elections 
the  party  must  ride  two  horeee ;  that  the  President  waa 
to  steadily  maintain  in  all  his  public  declarations  the 
cause  of  civil-service  reform,  with  the  view  of  retaining 
the  support  of  the  Independents;  but  that,  as  iu  the 
case  of  appointments  and  removals,  no  reat  obstruction 
wafi  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  any  and  every  office- 
holder participating,  whenever  he  chose,  in  caucuses 
and  conventions,  and  in  the  elections  which  followed. 

Whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
double  presentation  iirst  became  clearly  discernible  to 
the  President's  eye  or  to  the  eyes  of  his  party  leaders 
is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  The  beauties  of  the 
situation,  to  a  party  which  had  straddled  and  presented 
two  fronts  upon  almost  every  great  question  before 
the  people,  were  at  once  apparent,  and  the  President 
and  his  party,  while  speaking  in  different  voices,  were 
at  once  reconciled  aud  came  to  bed  together. 

The  conventions  in  the  different  States  and  in  the 
Congressional  districts  at  once  fell  under  the  old  man- 
agement, and  were  conducted  as  iu  the  palmy  days  of 
Democratyr,  previous  to  the  war. 

In  the  Indiana  election,  in  November,  1886,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Federal  office-holders  in  the  primaries, 
and  subsequently  in  the  election,  raised  a  scandal  of 
which  papers  in  that  State,  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
were  full.  In  the  closely  contested  districts  these  men 
left  their  business  and  their  homes,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  securing  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
members  to  whom  they  had  owed  their  appointments. 
In  the  Matson  district,  in  the  Holman  district,  and 
especially  in  the  Fort  Wayne  district,  the  intrusion  of 
Federal  office-holders  into  evei-y  stage  of  the  canvasa 
previous  to  the  nominating  conventions  and  elections 
was  so  offensive  that  honest  peoi>Ie  revolted,  and  de- 
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feated  the  Bemocratic  candidate.  Whoever  will  read  the 
testimony  offered  in  the  Lowry-White  contested  elec- 
tion case  will  find  ample  proof  of  this  statement. 

When  1887  came  round  the  President's  declarations 
and  proclamations  were  treated  as  waste  paper,  and 
the  President  himself  seems  hy  this  time  to  have  fallen 
into  such  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  bis  party  that  he 
not  only  acquiesced  in  this  wholesale  disregard  of  his 

greviously  expressed  sentiments  and  directions,  hut 
imself  joined  in  the  movement.  His  most  intimate 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  of&ce>  took  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  conventions  and  elections  in  the  year  which 
was  considered  as  having  so  close  a  bearing  in  Its 
results  upon  the  great  comiog  battle  of  1888. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State 
committee  of  New  York,  when  'the  preliminaries  of 
what  then  looked  like  the  dawning  contest  between  the 
national  Administration  and  the  State  administration 
were  to  be  settled,  Deputy  Collector  John  A.  Mason 
and  Second  Auditor  William  F.  Creed,  of  the  New- 
York  custom-house,  were  most  prominent  and  active. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  more  than 
forty  of  the  Federal  officials  of  that  State  appeared  to 
marshal  the  forces  of  the  Administration.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  have  been  furnished  me  as  taken  from 
a  Democratic  newspaper:  E.  J.  Bigler,  collector  of 
internal  revenue;  D.  U.  Barr,  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Pittsburgh ;  McVey  and  Ryan,  special  Treasury  agents ; 
Fletcher,  chief  clerk  in  a  bureau  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; G-Iozier,  hull  inspector;  G-usa.  oleomargarine 
inspector;  Chester  and  Warren  and  Bancroft,  from 
the  Philadelphia  mint,  and  many  others.  In  Baltimore 
the  naval  officer,  the  appointment  clerk,  Higgins,  and 
Indian  Inspector  Thomas,  Customs  Agent  Mahon,  Post- 
master Brown  and  his  assistant,  United-States  marshal 
and  deputies,  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and 
a  host  of  clerks,  inspectors,  and  janitors  monopolized 
the  direction  of  the  entire  campaign. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  like  instances  in  other  States, 
hut  I  leave  that  to  be  more  fully  brought  out  by  the 
committee  which  I  hope  will  take  this  matter  in  charge. 

Mr.  Hawlby.    May  I  make  an.inquiry? 

Mr.  Hale.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Hawlkt.  Is  the  Senator  certain  that  these  men 
have  not  been  indignantly  and  virtuously  removed? 

Mr.  Hale.  Not  only  have  I  yet  to  learn  of  a  re- 
moval for  such  action,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
censure  being  visited  upon  one  of  these  men.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  case  where  the  President  has  put  his  strong 
hand  upon  these  men  and  made  it  seen  that  he  meant 
to  perform  what  he  had  promised.  In  fact,  so  gross 
was  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  reform  and  of 
the  President's  directions  and  pledges  that  even  the 
**  Evening  Post  "  4eclared  that  "  this  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  orders  and  promises,  which  the  President  is 
now  permitting  among  those  around  hlra,  will  be  used 
in  the  campaign  with  terrible  effect."  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  hesitated  to  deal  deadly  blows  at  reform 
with  his  own  hand.  A  remarkable  manifestation  of 
the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  practical  reform  in  the 
selection  of  important  officers  was  shown  in  the  city  of 
New  York  previous  to  the  last  election.  Public  suspi- 
cion had  fnr  a  long  time  rested  upon  officials  in  the 
municipal  government,  and  had  at  last  demanded  and 
secured  an  investigation,  which  disclosed  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  shocking  practices  on  the  part  of  municipal 
officials,  implicating  them  and  well-known  parties  out- 
side in  extensive  schemes  involving  corruption  and 
bribery- 
Public  indignation,  expressed  through  almost  the  en- 
tire presB  of  New  York,  was  aroused,  the  intervention 
of  the  coartfl  was  sought,  and  from  time  to  time  trials 
of  the  accused  had  proceeded  in  some  cases  to  convic- 
tion of  the  criminals.  The  work  was  by  no  means 
completed,  and  as  the  time  for  the  election  of  a  district 
atttorney  who  should  represent  the  State  and  the  public 
in  the  conduct  of  these  trials  came  near,  a  pronounced 
and  general  movement  grew  up  in  favor  of  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Delancy  Nicoll,  an  able  and  brilliant  young 
Democratic  lawyer,  who  had  found  thrown  upon  him, 
as  an  assistant  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  the  bur- 
den of  largely  managing  and  conducting  the  hitherto 
successful  prosectition  of  these  cases. 

Nobody  claimed  that  the  movement  for  Mr.  Nicoll 
had  its  origin  in  any  party  preference.  It  came  from 
the  people,  and  the  demand  was  taken  up  by  the  news- 
papers. With  few  exceptions  the  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, and  Independent  press  demanded  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Mr.  Nicoll  in  the  interest  of  reform 


and  good  government.  He  was  nominated  by  diflFerent 
independent  organizations,  indorsed  by  all  of  the  civiL 
service  reform  associations  and  newspapers,  and,  al- 
though  a  Democrat,  accepted  generally  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Here  was  a  plain,  spontaneous,  earnest,  honest  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form. It  would  seem  to  have  been  political  wit  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  managers  in  Kew-York  City  to 
have  accepted  this  movement  and  to  have  joined  in  the 
election  of  a  man  who  had  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  whose  character  and  services  were  so  high  that 
good  men  demanded  generally  that  he  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  public  service.  But,  as  I  have  said,  long 
before  this  the  Democratic  leaders  had  found  that  in 
the  practical  management  of  politics  they  were  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  nominating  conventions  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  New-York  Democracy  joined  in  reject- 
ing Mr.  Nicoll  and  in  setting  up  as  his  opponent  an 
old-fashioned,  worn,  bruised,  and  battered  New- York 
City  politician,  whose  personal  character  was  not  high, 
and  who  had  been  a  crony  of  and  a  beneficiary  at  the 
bands  of  Tweed  in  the  worst  days  of  New  York  City's 
corruptions. 

The  business  men  of  New  York,  the  Independents, 
the  Reformers,  and  Republicans  generally  accepted 
the  issue,  and  a  contest  almost  unequalled  in  intensity 
and  bitterness  ensued.  Here,  Senators,  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  President  not  only  to  say  but  to  do 
something  for  reform.  If,  in  accordance  with  his 
declai'ations  in  favor  of  non-interference  of  Federal 
office-holders  in  elections,  he  had,  including  himself 
as  the  head  of  all  Federal  official  life,  determined  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  contest,  he  still  might  in  many 
ways  have  breathed  expressions  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  men  in  New-York  City  who  were  fighting 
against  thieves  and  robbers  and  bribe-takers  and  bribe- 
givers in  the  interest  of  good  government.  All  of  the 
so-called  reform  element  in  New-York  City  that  had 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  Pru8ident,looked  to  him  for  some 
such  expression.  How  bitterly  were  they  disappointed ! 
The  President  was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  leaders  in  New  York,  whose  stern  rule  had 
always  been  to  support  regular  nominations  and  to 
shoot  down  bolters  and  deserters. 

While  the  contest  was  at  its  thickest,  and  men 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  turned  their  eyes 
expectantly  upon  the  result,  and  when  the  battle  had 
become  one  of  national  importance,  and  when  the 
issues  were,  seemingly,  well  nigh  evenly  balanced,  a 
great  Tammany  Hall  ratification  meeting  was  held  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Fellows,  the  Tammany  Hall  and 
county  Democratic  candidate  for  district  attorney  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  I  have  before  me  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  of  the 
parties  who  participated  therein.  Their  names  have 
not  been  found  upon  the  lists  of  any  civil-service 
reform  association  heretofore  made  known  to  the 
public.  General  John  Cochrane  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Congressman  S.  S.  Cox  presided.  Stale 
Senator  Raines  of  Monroe  was  followed  by  the  candi- 
date, Col.  Fellows,  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor 
of  "The  Sun."  Speeches  were  also  made  by  George 
Blair  and  Congressman  William  McAdoo  of  New 
Jersey.    The  following  letter  was  read : 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
courteous  invitation  to  meet  with  those  who  propose 
to  ratify  to-morrow  evening  the  nomination  of  the 
united  Democracy.  With  a  hearty  wish  that  every 
candidate  on  your  excellent  ticket  may  be  triumphantly 
elected,    I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"GROVER  CLEVELAND." 
The  report  of  the  meeting  further  says  that  Gov. 
Hill  wrote  that  a  previous  engagement  prevented  his 
attendance,  and  said  a  good  word  for  the  Democratic 
State  and  local  tickets,  and  that  William  M.  Springer 
of  Illinois  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Fellows  that  he 
hoped  that  he  would  be  elected,  as  did  also  Senator 
Gorman  of  Maryland. 

The  "  Reformers,"  Mr.  President,  were  out  in  great 
force  that  night.  The  extent  of  the  President's  contri- 
bution in  money  to  the  election  of  the  New-York 
ticket  I  am  not  aware  of.  It  has  been  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $1,000,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  statement  denied. 

Of  this  attitude  of  the  President,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz 
said,  only  a  few  days  later; 

"  What  malignant  enemy  of  President  Cleveland  was 
it  that  induced  Mr.  Cooper  '•  — 
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[He  referred  to  Mayor  Cooper,  the  old  mayor] 
"  to  extort  from  him  that  most  unfortunate  letterinter- 
meddling  in  New-York  city  politics  on  the  aide  of  the 
typical '  dead-beat '  as  a  candidate  for  an  oflice  which 
is  the  guardian  of  the  pubUc  honor?  If  the  President 
had  had  a  true  friend  in  your  councils  that  friond  would 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  confirm  his  disinclination 
to  descend  from  the  high  dignity  of  his  oflice;  that 
friend  would  not  have  failed  to  remind  him  of  1882, 
when  the  meddling  of  the  national  administration  with 
JN'ow-York  State  politics  resulted  in  the  most  sweep- 
ing opposition  victory  on  record;  that  friend  would 
have  struggled  to  the  hitter  end  against  the  publication 
of  the  President's  letter  after  the  new  revelations  con- 
cerning Mr.  Feliows's  career,  in  ignorance  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  letter  was  written,  and  after  learn- 
ing which  1  trust  he  would  wish  it  never  had  been 
written. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  in  extenuation  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  permitted  himself  to  be  so  misused. 
But  certain  it  is  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  of  the  Democratic  party  could  not  have  dealt 
them  a  more  vicious  blow.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  political  events, 
and  never,  never  have  I  witnessed  more  wanton  reck- 
lessness of  party  leaders,  sacrificing  the  interests  and 
good  name  of  a  great  municipality,  the  character  of  a 
national  administration,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
their  part^  and  cause,  to  their  blundering  folly  or  their 
small  selfishness." 

To  set  at  rest  in  Mr.  Schurz's  mind,  the  question 
which  he  raises  as  to  the  President's  interference 
being  deliberate  and  determined,  I  read  the  following 
letter,  which  likewise  appeared  and  was  used  in  this 
remarkable  campaign ; 

"New  York,  I^oveniber 4^. 

"  Ex-Mayor  Edward  Cooper  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letterfrom  President  Cleveland : 

Executive  Mansion,  Wa8hi7igton,  Nbv.2,  1887. 

"Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  think  the  newspaper 
clippings  you  send  and  now  before  me  amount  to 
enough  to  even  raise  a  doubt  concerning  my  desire  for 
the  success  of  both  the  State  and  the  New  York  local 
tickets  in  the  coming  election.  You  know  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  abstain  from  any  interference 
with  New- York  City  campaigns,  fully  believing  the 
people  of  that  city  to  be  quite  competent  to  manage 
their  affairs.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  considered  any 
intcrferencs,  however,  when  I  say  in  reply  to  your 
letter  that  the  newspaper  extracts  which  you  inclose 
totally  misrepresent  my  wishes  and  hopes  in  regard  to 
the  fate  of  your  Democratic  local  ticket.  I  shall  be 
very  much  pleased  to  see  it  entirely  successful.  I 
know  nothing  which,  if  I  were  a  voter  in  New  York, 
would  prevent  my  support  of  Mr.  Feliows's  candidacy 
without  the  least  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  and  with 
considerable  personal  satisfaction.  Please  present  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Hewitt  upon  Ms  excellent  letter 
published  this  morning. 

'*  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  GROVER.  CLEVELAND. 

"Hon.  Edward  Cooper." 

In  Massachusetts,  whejie  removals  from  oflice, 
though  numerous  and  covering  nearly  all  the  import- 
ant appointments,  were  not  so  sweeping  as  in  other 
States,  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  Democratic  party, 
which  plainly  manifested  itself  in  the  State  conven- 
tion. The  President's  appointments  were  criticised, 
the  retention  of  a  few  Republicans  in  office  was  de- 
nounced, the  platform  was  made  to  suit  the  spoilsmen, 
and  instead  of  renominating  Mr.  Andrew,  who  had  to 
some  extent  represented  the  reformers,  in  heading  the 
Democratic  ticket  last  year  ex-Congressman  Lovering 
was  set  up  in  his  place,  and  the  convention  adjourned 
with  a  howl  agatfist  reform  and  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  getting  along  without  and  snubbing  the  re- 
formers. So  plain  was  the  pu  rpose  and  the  bias  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Statu  that  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  the  so-called  Independents  who  bad 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  determined  to  withhold  their  votes  from  Mr. 
Lovering,  and  in  the  end  many  of  those  votes  were  cast 
for  Gov.  Ames,  his  competitor. 

The  President  did  not  fail  here  to  add  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  Independent  allies.  When  Collector  Sal- 
tonstall,  who  visited  Washington  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  elections,  where  he  had  several  Interviews  with 
the  President,  returned  to  Boston,  he  declared  la  an  In- 


terviewj  which  gave  great  hopes  to  the  Democratic  pol- 
iticians of  Massachusetts,  that  he  had  in  his  interviews 
with  the  President  found  him  "  to  be  a  very  close  ob- 
server  of  events  and  thoroughly  informed  concerning 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  in  the  State."  He  said  that 
"  the  President  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  Mr.  Lover- 
ing whom  he  considered  a  perfectly  honest  man,  who 
would  make  a  good  governor,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
elected  ;"  and  he  declared  that— 

"  Notwithstanding  the  attack  in  the  Worcester  con- 
vention upon  the  Federal  management  of  of^es  in 
Massachusetts,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Massachuseitd 
Democracy  were  in  full  accord  with,  himself  and  his 
administration,  and  he  hoped  this  might  be  proven  by 
a  majority  the  next  Tuesday  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lovering." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Massachusetts  Independente 
that  this  endorsement  by  the  President  of  candidate 
Lovering  availed  little  ;  bat  nothing  could  have  more 
plainly  shown  the  entire  abandonment  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  positions  he  had  previously  taken 
in  favor  of  divorcing  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  politics. 

Another  subject  closely  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion and  specially  provided  for  in  the  statute,  is  tlMt  of 
assessments  for  political  purposes  imposed  upon  the 
officers,  clerks,  and  enaployes  of  the  Government.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Republican  party  upon  this  was 
thoroughly  gone  over  in  the  debate  which  arose  here 
in  the  Forty.seventh  Congress,  in  which  the  dialin- 
guished.)  gentleman  now  our  minister  at  the  German 
court,  then  a  prominent  member  of  this  body  and  the 
aiithor  of  the  Pendleton  civil  service  bill,  took  part. 

In  that  debate  the  course  of  the  Republican  party 
was  most  fully  justified,  and  it  was  shown  clearly  that 
whatever  contributions  had  been  made  by  officials, 
clerks,  and  employes  of  the  Government  toward  main- 
taining the  organization  and  conducting  the  campaigns 
of  the  party  had  been  voluntary,  and  that  no  exactions 
had  been  laid  and  no  threats  or  coercion  resorted  to,  to 
enforce  contributions.  The  amount  derived  from  all 
these  sources  in  a  single  year  was  small  compared  with 
the  entire  expenses  involved  in  a  political  campaign. 
But,  Mr.  President,  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
throughout  the  country  because  of  these  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  in  the  last  years  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration they  sank  to  almost  nothing.  The  law 
was  regarded  and  respected.  The  present  Administra- 
tion stood  pledged  to  resist  and  destroy  this  evil  equal  ly 
with  its  pledges  which  I  hav^  adverted  to  in  other  di- 
rections. .  .  .  My  only  comment  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Administration  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  which 
I  am  discussing  shall  be  to  read  the  following  : 

[  Washington  PosU  Nov.  1, 1887,] 

Ainoii£^  the  Democrats — Money  for  tlie  Ne"w 
York  Campaigra. 

"  A  representative  of  the  New- York  State  Demo- 
cratic committee  opened  headquarters  for  the  receipt 
of  contributions  for  the  New  York  campaign  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Columbia  Democratic  Club,  at  No.  419 
Tenth  street,  yesterday.  A  large  number  of  contri- 
butions were  received,  the  first  of  which  came  from  a 
young  lady  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  sign, 
ing  herself  'Sincerely  a  Democrat.'  The  office  wi'l 
be  open  to-day  at  4  o'clock,  and  remain  open  during 
the  evening." 

The  following  communication,  which  I  read,  ap- 
peared in  the  "Washington  Republican"  of  Nov. 
8, 1887.  I  have  never  seen  any  denial  of  the  facts  as 
therein  given : 

CivU-Service  Reform. 

"  Editor  National  Republican  :  The  following 
is  a  true  copy  of  a  receipt  for  money  solicited  from  the 
employ*Js  of  the  Government  IMnting  Office,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  names  of  the  parties  contribut- 
ing would  be  furnished  the  head  of  the  office  for  favor- 
able consideration : 

Nb-vv  York,  10,  31, 1887. 

Received  from fifty  cents  contribu- 
tion to  the  New- York  Democratic  State  Committee. 

$0.60.        EDWARD  MURPHY,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
G.  P.  O.  Per  C.  V.  H. 

"The  Government  Printing  Office  was  thoroughlj- 
canvassed.  The  cashier  of  the  office  went  to  every 
person  entitled  to  vote  in  New  York,  and  made  it  ap- 
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parent  to  tbem  that  they  must  go  home  and  vote,  and 
on  their  return  furnish  the  name  of  the  precinct  in 
which  they  voted. 

••  Never  in  the  history  of  the  office  has  there  heen 
such  a  complete  eystem  of  obtaining  money  from  both 
men  and  women  for  political  purposes,  and  that  in  a 
manner  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  employes 
that  if  the  request  was  not  complied  with  their  places 
would  be  filled  by  others. 

"  The  argument  used  to  obtain  money  was  about  as 
follows :  If  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States,  could  contribute  $7,000,  certainly  a 
poor  woman  could  pay  50  cents. 

"  Washinqton,  November  7, 1887." 


PART  V. 

How  President  Cleveland  looks  upon 
Public  Office  as  "  a  Private  Snap ''  — 
The  Record  of  a  Bo^us  Civil  Service 
Reformer  —  A  Terribly  "Offensive" 
list  of  Democratic  Appointments. 

The  New-York  Tribune,  July,  1888,  pub- 
lishes more  than  twenty  columns  of  Demo- 
cratic appointments  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland,  which  serve  to 
show  the  utter  hollowness  of  his  sham  pre- 
tences of  "  reform  "  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
more  than  justify  the  language  recently 
uttered  in  the  United-States  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Plumb,  to  the  effect  that  President  Cleve- 
land, instead  of  regarding  "  a  public  oflBice  " 
as  "  a  public  trust,"  evidently  looked  upon 
it  as  "a  private  snap."  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible in  these  pages  to  i5nd  room  for  this 
startling  list  of  appointments,  but,  the  intro- 
ductory synopsis  ot  the  same  —  thoroughly 
borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  detailed  cases  which 
follow  it  —  in  itself  constitutes  a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  President  Cleveland's  double- 
dealing  with  the  advocates  of  Civil-Service 
reform,  to  whose  votes  he  is  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  great  qffice  which  he  now 
holds.  The  list  is  furnished  from  Democratic 
sources,  and  hence  the  more  convincing  to 
Democrats.  The  introductory  synopsis  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Cleveland  gained  the  Presidency  as  a  reformer 
of  the  civil  service.  If  he  then  desired  the  change  of 
tariff  he  now  urges,  he  deceived  the  people  about  it. 
The  votes  virhich  turned  the  scale  "were  obtained  by  his 
explicit  promises  that  abuses  in  the  civil  service  should 
be  corrected,  that  appointments  should  be  made  for 
merit  only,  and  that  qualified  and  faithful  officers 
should  not  be  removed  for  partisan  reasons.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  Aug.  18, 1884,  he  said : 

"  The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in 
Government  employment  should  depend  upon  their 
ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work,  and 
they  should  neither  be  expected  nor  allowed  tp  do 
unquestionable  party  service." 

In  case  of  his  election,  he  declared  that  reform  should 
prevail,  so  that : 

"  The  unseemly  scramble  for  place  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  consequent  importunity  which  em- 
bitters official  life,  will  cease;  and  the  public  depart- 
ments will  not  be  filled  by  those  who  conceive  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe 
their  places." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Curtis,  Dec.  25, 1884,  he  said : 

*'  The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  unlearned,  and 
such  officials,  as  well  as  their  successors,  should  be 
taught  that  efficiency,  fitness,  and  devotion  to  public 
duty  are  the  conditions  of  their  continuance  In  public 
placCf  and  that  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  exercise  of 


Individual  political  rights  is  the  reasonable  measure 
of  their  party  service." 

To  show  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  perni- 
cious tendencies  which  he  pledged  himself  to  resist 
and  overcome,  he  declared  in  his  letter  of  acceptance : 

'*  When  we  coneider  the  patronage  of  this  great 
office,  the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to 
retain  public  place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent  whom  a 
horde  of  office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits 
received,  and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to 
come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained 
political  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the 
President  for  re-election  a  most  serious  danger." 

How  have  these  pledges  been  kept?  The  President 
has  become  a  candidate  for  re-election.  But  has  he 
purified  the  public  service?  Has  he  been  faithful  to 
civil-service  reform,  which  means,  according  to  "The 
New-York  Times  "  (May  31, 1884), 

**  The  essential  principle  of  reform  is  the  absolute 
abolition  of  patronage,  the  complete  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  public  service,  in  its  administrative 
branches,  from  pontics." 

In  the  following  pages,  evidence  regarding  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  the  President,  and  his  exercise  of  the 
apjpointing  and  removing  power,  is  presented.  It  is 
evidence  mainly  from  Democratic  sources.  Out  of 
1,045  editorials  or  despatches  quoted,  only  249  are  from 
"The  Tribune"  and  all  other  Kepublicah  journals; 
more  than  three-quarters  are  from  papers  which  are 
now  supporting  Mr.  Cleveland  for  re-election.  While 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  omit  statements  by  these 
supporters  of  the  Administration  which  were  after- 
ward found  erroneous,  it  is  possible  that,  in  some 
instances  out  of  so  many,  satisfactory  corrections  have 
been  overlooked,  and  if  in  any  case  this  has  happened, 
"  The  Tribune  "  will  promptly  publish  a  correction. 

It  appears  that  in  seventeen  cases  the  civil-service 
law  has  been  directly  violated  by  appointments,  and 
in  seven  by  removals ;  that  the  intent  of  the  law  has 
been  violated  in  nine  other  appointments  specified 
and  in  sixty-five  removals,  besides  386  cases  in  which 
the  facts  without  names  are  given.  Acts  of  offensive 
partisanship -by  officials  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  selection 
are  specified  in  151  cases,  while,  many  others  are  de- 
scribed. But  it  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
every  intelligent  citizen  that  the  entire  army  of  offi- 
cials is  as  actively  at  work  in  the  cause  of  party  as  it 
ever  was  in  the  days  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  before 
civil-service  reform  was  undertaken.  Official  state- 
ments, more  than  a  year  ago,  showed  that  above  four- 
fifths  of  the  officials  under  JPresident  Cleveland  had 
been  changed  during  his  administration,  so  that  in 
August,  1887,  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Civil- 
Service  Reform  League  declared : 

*'  The  change  in  the  unclassified  civil  service  is  so 
great  as  to  forebode  its  complete  partisan  reconstruc- 
tion by  the  close  of  the  Administration." 

The  changes  during  the  past  year  have  substautially 
finished  this  **  complete  partisan  reconstruction;  "  un- 
doubtedly much  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  officials 
are  now  men  selected  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  selected 
because  they  are  Democrats.  Men  have  been  appoint- 
ed in  a  great  majority  of  cases  expressly  for  partisan 
services.  The  appointing  power  has  been  used  to 
reward  party  workers,  from  Mr.  Manning,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  in  New  York,  and 
the  chairmen  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  many  other  States,  down  to  the  very 
clerks  and  doorkeepers  who  served  during  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  election.  The 
names  of  fifty-seven  notorious  party  hacks  who  have 
been  selected  for  office  represent  a  great  army.  The 
appointing  power  has  been  used  to  support  thirty-five 
relatives  of  the  President,  his  wife,  his  cabinet  officers, 
prominent  Senators,  and  other  officials,  and  in  four- 
teen other  cases  specified  to  pay  personal  or  political 
obligations. 

In  order  to  make  places,  a  great  number  of  tried 
and  faithful  public  servants  have  been  dismissed.  A 
few  illustrations,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bacon 
for  the  keeper  of  a  Brooklyn  gin-mill,  are  mentioned. 
In  a  host  of  cases  partisanship  has  clearly  dictated 
action  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  public  opinion,  as 
when  Benton  and  Stone  were  dismissed  for  making 
political  speeches;  the  Democrat  Was  reinstated  and 
the  Republican  was  refused;  or  in  the  case  of  Post- 
master Wallace,  dismissed  for  offensive  partisanship 
and  a  successor  appointed;  Wallace  proved  that  he 
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was  a  Democrat,  and  thereupon  he  was  reinstated  and 
the  other  man  turned  out.  In  notahle  cases  the  public 
service  has  been  used  to  control  nominations;  thus 
Collector  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  packed  a  convention 
with  officials  to  nominate  his  son  for  sheriff;  Messrs. 
Benedict  and  May  nard  appealed  to  postmasters  to  make 
a  canvass  of  voters  for  the  Democratic  party.  In  at 
least  three  States,  offices  have  been  openly  and  shame- 
lessly sold  for  cash,  according  to  Democratic  testi- 
mony. So  "Harper's  Weekly  "admits  that"  I^resident 
Cleveland  has  not  been  sustained  by  his  party  in  civil 
service  reform  and  yields  to  his  party."  "The  New- 
Tork  Sun,"  referring  to  the  order  against  partisan 
activity  of  officials,  says : 

"  It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  President  Cleveland  to 
issue  this  proclamation  again.  At  a  moment  when, 
to  quote  from  bis  letter  of  acceptance,  'a  horde  of 
office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and 
fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready 
to  aid  with  money  and  trained  political  service'  the 
President  who  appointed  them,  it  would  be  especially 
fitting  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  recall  his  subordinates  to 
tliepathof  duty."  (1888,  April  9;  "The  New- York 
Sun."  4.) 

The  Democratic  organ  at  the  National  Capital, 
"  The  Washington  Post,"  declared  in  Muy  : 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  candidate  for  the  renomination 
—  an  earnest,  eager,  anxious  candidate,  aimed  and 
equipped  at  all  points  and  possessed  of  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  great  number  of  friends  and  a  powerful 
machine.  Look  out  for  the  Cleveland  machine,  fellow- 
citizens.  You  may  hear  of  it  in  Georgia  to-day  and  in 
Maine  to-morrow,  but  wherever  it  is  you  will  find  it 
in  beautiful  order  and  working  as  smoothly  and  as 
effectively  as  a  Corliss  engine.  It  has  yet  to  meet  an 
obstruction,  and  the  delegates  are  pouring  out  of  the 
hopper  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  being 
the  truth,  why  notproclaim  it? " 

Thereupon  "  The  New-York  Sun  "  thus  comments : 

*•  Better  a  public  Injmolation  of  the  President's 
shallow  utterances  of  incipient  statesmanship  than  a 
continuance  of  pretence  and  cant  and  sham."  (1888, 
May  14;  "  The  New- York  Sun,"  4.) 

Finally  "  The  Evening  Post"  sums  up  the  record 
with  the  melancholy  admission : 

"  The  painful  truth  is  that  we  doubt  if  a  single  Inde- 
pendent voter  in  this  State,  of  the  thousands  who  sup- 
ported President  Cleveland  iu  1884,  any  longer  attaches 
any  importance  to  the  utterances  of  the  members  of 
the  Administration  on  the  subject  of  civil  service 
reform,  or  any  longer  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  and  professions  have  been  violated  or 
disregarded  on  a  great  scale,  with  the  utmost  boldness, 
in  sundry  places  and  in  divers  manners,  and  that  men 
like  Judge  Maynard  and  Surveyor  Beattie  have 
actually  been  detailed  or  told  off  to  practise  as  much 
civil  service  abuse  as  can  be  readily  concealed  or  dis- 
guised when  they  are  found  out  and  exposed."  (1888, 
May  28 ;  "  The  New- York  Evening  Post.") 

So  sweeping  a  change  of  officials,  governed  by  such 
motives,  necessarily  involves  the  appointment  of  some 
unworthy  men.  President  Cleveland  had  appointed 
only  seven  Territorial  judges,  when  be  stated  in  a 
published  letter  that  one  of  them  was  "morally  and 
professionally  unfit."  Within  a  week  five  of  the  seven 
were  publicly  named  as  answering  the  description,  in 
the  judgment  of  people  where  they  lived  and  to  whom 
they  were  best  known.  Three  of  the  five  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  retired  for  misconduct.  Whether  his 
judicial  appointments  were  exceptionally  unfortunate 
the  following  memoranda  will  help  the  public  to  judge. 

This  savory  list  includes  two  murderers  and  the 
tools  of  two  others,  five  notorious  duellists  and  three 
rioters  —  one  to  be  judge  of  the  very  court  by  which 
he  had  been  imprisoned  six  weeks.  It  includes  five 
persons  who  had  been  indicted  or  convicted  for  frauds 
against  the  revenue,  appointed  to  be  officers  of  the 
revenue  service.  It  includes  a  jury-fixer,  a  dead  beat,  a 
lawyer  guilty  of  defrauding  clients  and  an  attorney  who 
had  cleared  notorious  bandits  by  dontrlving  a  defeat  of 
justice,  all  appointed  to  be  judges.  Persons  were  ap- 
pointed pension  agents  who  had  been  indicted  for 
violating  pension  laws.  Persons  guilty  of  robbing  the 
mails  were  appointed  postmasters  or  mail-agents  — 
one,  when  appointed,  was  in  jail  for  robbing  the  very 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Liquor-sellers, 
their  sons  or  attorneys  were  appointed  internal  rev- 
enue officials.  An  impeached  State  Treasurer,  de- 
frauding county  or  town  treasurers,  seven  forgers — 


one  of  whom  had  served  two  terms  for  that  offence, 
but  "knew  Cleveland  personally,"  and  men  guilty  of 
robbery,  embezzlement,  theft,  malfeasance,  tapping  a 
church  till,  grand  larceny,  bribery,  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  of  a  printing  steal,  a  mileage 
steal  and  a  patent  fraud,  of  keeping  gambling  houses 
and  houses  of  resort  for  the  vile  of  both  sexes,  of 
assault  and  battery,  fist- fighting  and  insulting  women, 
of  assaulting  a  lady  temperance  lecturer  with  a  club, 
of  wife-beating,  of  blacsraailing  and  selling  offices 
and  of  selling  official  information,  with  an  editor  of 
a  rogue's  paper,  and  a  Brooklyn  police  officer  who  was 
dismissed  for  arresting  in  her  bed  at  2  a.m.  a  Bick 
woman  against  whom  there  was  no  charge,  and  com- 
pelling her  to  walk  a  mile  to  a  station  —  all  these  are 
chosen  instruments  of  reform. 

Scarcely  less  offensive  is  the  list  of  men  who  have 
been  notorious  forpolltical  crimes.  Persons  like  Pills- 
bury  and  Chase,  who  tried  to  steal  the  State  GoTem< 
ment  of  Maine;  like  Biggins,  Thomas,  and  Raisin, 
who  have  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  and  swindled  decent 
citizens  for  years  in  Maryland;  like  the  assistant  of 
Mackin  in  Chicago  election  frauds,  and  of  the  con- 
victed swindlers  in  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, appear  among  Mr.  Cleveland's  chosen  instru- 
ments of  reform.  With  them  are  Goode  of  Virginia, 
who  got  office  by  tissue  ballot  frauds;  Shelley  of  Ala? 
bama,  who  buUdozeaand  swindled  his  way  into  Con- 
gress; Hull,  the  participant  in  Florida  frauds;  Holmes, 
who  had  a  large  part  in  robbing  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi of  self-government;  Groome,  who  publicly 
advised  murder  for  party's  sake,  and  Meade,  who  jus- 
tified the  assassination  of  Print  Matthews.  All  these 
have  been  placed  in  office,  though  some  are  now  out 
because  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  them. 

The  list  of  criminals  embraces  137,  not  including  22 
persons  guilty  of  political  crimes,  of  59  other  persons 
directly  connected  with  the  criminal  classes.  But 
besides  these  there  are  mentioned  only  49  persons 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason,  though  fully  one-third 
of  all  the  appointees  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  an  army  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  are  of  that  class.  Still 
less  is  there  any  attempt  to  enumerate  appointments 
of  copperheads,  whose  disloyalty  once  made  them 
infamous,  though  16  are  named,  and  the  new  Chief 
Justice  heads  the  list.  Among  the  rebels,  those  who 
who  were  the  idlest  in  character  come  to  the  surface ; 
like  the  person  who  wears  a  scarf-pin  made  of  the 
skull  of  a  Union  soldier,  or  the  one  who  hoped  "  Union 
blood  would  be  deep  enough  for  his  horse  to  swim  in." 
The  men  whose  language  about  Lincoln  and  Grant,  or 
ahout  Blaine  or  the  wives  of  Union  veterans  was  too 
vile  to  be  printed,  have  found  appointments  from  Mr. 
Cleveland,  with  one  who  personally  insulted  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  another  who  insulted  Gen.  Logan,  and 
two  deserters  from  the  Uni*n  army.  There  were  liv- 
ing three  years  ago,  perhaps,  a  dozen  Rebels  who  had 
never  soughc  removal  of  disabilities,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land selected  three  of  these  for  foreign  missions. 

The  same  spirit  selected  Rebels,  deserters,  and  re- 
vilers  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  for  officials  of  the  pension 
service,  with  several  men  who  had  robbed  the  Govern- 
ment by  forged  or  fraudulent  applications,  and  one 
who  had  robbed  the  Grand  Army  by  false  pretences. 
He  who  signed  the  order  to  restore  captured  Rebel 
fiags  has  naturally  ousted  many  Union  veterans,  some 
so  disabled  that  they  could  with  difficulty  find  other 
employment,  to  make  room  for  party  toots.  If  loyal 
veterans  are  offended,  so  decent  citizens  well  may  be 
by  the  appointment  of  blackguards,  like  Meiere  and 
Button,  notorious  drunkards  and  "  bowling  idiots." 
When  one  foreign  minister  is  on  the  point  of  being  put 
off  a  train  for  intoxication,  and  another  plays  poker 
while  receiving  foreign  diplomats,  and  a  third  is  the 
"boss  poker  player"  of  his  State,  and  a  fourth  be- 
comes notorious  by  the  death  of  a  wanton  in  a  vile 
den;  when  another  at  Rome  refuses  to  dine  with  any 
Catholic  clergyman,  and  one  who  declares  "Catholicism 
worse  than  paganism  "  is  sent  to  Spain ;  when  a  minis- 
ter  at  Colombia  engages  in  a  fist-hght  with  his  secre- 
tary ;  when  the  ministers  to  Peru,  Chili  and  Venezuela 
represent  private  claims  of  a  doubtful  sort;  when  the 
minister  to  England  was  the  attorney  for  the  Emma 
mine,  by  which  many  Englishmen  were  plundered, 
and  the  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  descants 
in  published  despatches  about  the  corruption  of  that 
government ;  when  men  are  accredited  to  Governments 
which  as  editors  they  have  most  savagely  assailed,  and 
an  old-clothes  dealer  gets  a  consulship  In  settlement  of 
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a  debt  for  campaigu  uniforms,  and  an  unnaturalized 
Greek  is  sent  to  represent  the  United  States  in  Turkey, 
at  the  time  on  the  point  of  war  with  Greece;  when  Mr. 
Keiley  ia  sent  about  Europe,  hat  in  hand,  hunting  for  a 
government  which  will  consent  to  receive  him — this 
great  nation  ia  hardly  honored  by  its  foreign  represen- 
tatives. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  sad  record  is  the 
persistency  with  which  men  have  been  appointed  after 
their  bad  character  or  unfitness  had  been  exposed. 
Volumes  of  evidence  were  placed  before  the  President, 
and  afterward  Higgins,  Thomas  and  Raisin  were  ap- 
pointed. Beecher  was  put  into  three  different  offices 
which  he  disgraced.  Bancroft,  rejected  for  collector, 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service. 
In  several  cases  records  of  indictments  for  crime  were 
sent  to  the  President,  as  in  that  of  \V'arner,  and  the 
persons  indicted  were  afterward  appointed.  He  keeps 
the  postmaster  who  thought  a  sheet  of  stamps  was  a 
circus  poster  and  stuck  it  on  the  wall,  but  remarked 
tbat "  the  darned  circus-riders  looked  all  alike,"  and  he 
retains  in  office  the  man  who  "  drinks  whiskey  and 
plays  poker  like  a  gentleman."  The  President  per- 
sonally ordered  the  reinstatement  of  the  Chief  of  Re- 
cords who  could  not  spell,  after  he  had  been  discharged 
—  the  '*  fellow  who  spells  appoint  with  one  p  and 
Democrat  with  an  z."  He  suffers  Goode  and  ITpshaw 
to  find  lucrative  places,  after  their  full  exposure  in' 
fraud ;  keeps  Garland  in  his  Cabinet,  and  has  pro- 
moted Lamar  after  the  same  fraud  had  been  aided  by 
his  official  action. 

Such  is  the  Administration  of  President  Cleveland 
as  described  by  evidence  drawn  mainly  from  Demo- 
cratic sources. 
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Congressional  Inrestigation  of  Public 
Printer  Benedict  —  The  testimony  tam- 
pered with,  in  his  oflSce  — His  removal 
demanded  —  The  responsibility  on 
President  Cleveland  —  A  damaging 
report. 

A  special  committee  appointed  some 
months  since  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  Public  Printer  Benedict 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington,  recently  made  its  report.  The 
minority  of  the  committee  is  composed  of 
Kepublicans;  the  majority,  Democrats.  The 
minority,  in  presenting  its  conclusions,  says: 

In  addition  to  the  committee  being  a  partisan  one, 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  add  that  the  testimony  was 
printed  by  the  present  public  printer,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  investigation.  Ordinarily  this  cir- 
cumstance would  not  be  deserving  of  notice,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  testimony  was  being  tampered  with  and 
changed  by  that  official,  it  became  a  very  serious 
matter.  To  what  extent  this  was  done  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  but  that  it  was  done  admits  of  no  doubt. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  on  that 
point  a  member  of  the  minority  addressed  a  letter, 
under  date  of  Aug.  24,  asking  Capt.  H.  T.  Brian, 
foreman  of  printing,  to  furnish  him  with  the  original 
copy,  covering  about  40  pages  of  the  testimony,  no 
suggestion  being  made  why  it  was  called  for.  That 
copy  shows  that  the  stenographer's  work  was  **  edited  " 
in  the  Government  printing  office,  in  many  instances 
questions  and  answers  being  changed,  and  in  some 
instances  entirely  stricken  out.  In  transmitting  the 
copy,  it  ia  but  right  for  us  to  say  Capt.  Brian  accom- 
panied it  with  the  following  letter : 

"  Government  Printing  Office. 
"  Washington,  Aug.  24,  1888. 

"Sir;  I  send  herewith,  in  accordance  with  your 
request,  the  copy  of  testimony  from  page  1165  to  the 
end  of  volume.  In  doing  so  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  matter,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  stereot3T)e  plates, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  changes  made  iu  the 


copy,  but  that  it  was  restored  to  the  reporter's  origi- 
nal notes  under  his  direction  after  an  examination  of 
the  changes  made.    In  short,  the  matter  in  plates  ia 
now  in  the  shape  given  it  by  the  reporter  himself. 
(Signed)  "  H.  I.  Brian, 

"Foreman  of  Ptinting. 
To  Hon.  J.  H.  Gallinger,  House  of  Representatives." 

Extended  comment  is  unnecessary  on  this  point. 
Even  admitting  Capt.  Brian's  statement  to  be  exactly 
true,  and  we  have  no  other  proof  at  hand  and  cannot 
have  unlest"  we  demand  printed  copy  of  the  entire 
206  pages  of  testimony  from  the  plates  as  Capt.  Brian 
says  they  now  are,  and  compare  it  with  the  stenogra- 
pher's copy,  which  would  be  a  work  of  weeks  to 
complete,  it  shows  a  laxity  of  official  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  public  printer  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
immediate  dismissal  from  office.  That  the  copy  was 
tampered  with  and  changed  admits  of  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  in  our  possession  indubitable  proof  of  that 
fact,  and  even  if  the  stenographer  prevented  its  con- 
summation, it  leaves  Public  Printer  Benedict  in  the 
position  of  attempting  to  accomplish  an  unworthy  and 
dishonorable  act,  for  which  either  he  should  be  re- 
moved or  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland 
be  held  responsible  for  the  retention  in  office  of  a  man 
who  does  not  hesi,tate  to  change  records  and  falsify 
testimony. 

A  special  despatch  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal^ Aug.  30,  1888,  alluding  to  this  minority 
report,  says: 

The  report  is  very  damaging  to  Benedict  in  regard 
to  a  paper  contract  that  he  refused  to  the  Winona 
Paper  Company,  of  Holyoke,  at  8.4  cents  a  pound,  and 
gave  to  a  jobbing  firm  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  the  chief 
clerk  and  the  superintendent  of  the  paper  warehouse 
on  a  junket,  at  9.2  cents  a  pound,  the  jobbers  having 
previously  tried  to  contract  with  the  Winona  Company 
for  the  paper,  saying  they  were  sure  to  get  the  contract 
because  they  "had  a  pull"  with  the  printing-office. 
The  report  shows  unusual  delays  and  arrearages  in  the 
work  of  the  printing-office,  the  introduction  of  expen- 
sive methods,  and  the  collection  of  political  assess- 
ments from  employees  by  other  employees  in  violation 
of  the  civil  service  law.  It  shows  that  the  testimony 
on  which  the  majority  of  the  committee  make  serious 
and  even  criminal  charges  against  the  late  Mr.  Rounds 
was  of  a  very  worthless  character. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  charged  that  large 
quantities  of  private  work  were  done  under  Mr.  Rounds, 
at  the  Government  Printing-Office.  The  minority 
offer  considerable  testimony  in  rebuttal  of  this,  and 
then  quote  from  the  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Benedict 
and  one  of  the  head  printers  were  asked  whether  the 
speeches  made  by  the  President  in  his  Western  trip 
last  year  were  not  printed  at  the  Government  Printing- 
Office,  and  both  witnesses  refused  to  admit  or  deny  it. 


PART  VII. 

The  latest  Phases  of  the  Reform  Sham  — 
Democratic  Assessments  and  "Contri- 
butions" for  Campaign  Purposes  in 

1888. 

In  the  days  of  Republican  Administration, 
whenever  any  request  was  made  upon  Ee- 
pubUcan  office-holders  for  contributions  for 
campaign  purposes,  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  their  Mugwump  allies  were  utterly 
shocked,  and  wondered  that  such  things 
could  be;  but  mark  the  change! 

How  they  do  it  in  Ohio  —  The  Confidential  As- 
sessment circular  of  the  Ohio  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

The  following  confidential  circular  speaks 
for  itself: 
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Ohio  State  Democratic 
ExKcuTivE  Committee, 
CoLUMBua,  O.,  Aug.  16,  1888 

My  Dear  Sir:  Presuming  that  you  would  like  to 
undei-etand  the  situation  in  Ohio  at  this  juncture,  I 
write  to  you  in  atricteat  confidence  on  the  outlook. 
On  a  recent  trip  to  New  York  and  "Washington  we 
were  deeply  irapresBed  with  the  necessity  of  making 
an  intense  and  vigorous  fight  in  Ohio.  Information 
from  a  high  authority  convinces  us  that  the  greatest 
struggle  ever  made  in  American  politics  will  be  fought 
on  iioosier  soil. 

The  plan  of  the  opposition  is  to  colonize  every 
possible  floating  vote  from  Ohio  in  Indiana.  Those 
high  in  the' councils  of  the  party  look  to  us  to  check 
this  dangerous  scheme.  Though  hopeful  of  carrying 
the  State  and  placing  it  in  the  Democratic  column,  our 
first  and  greatest  object  should  be  to  keep  every  Ke- 
publicau  at  home.  In  order  to  do  this  will  compel  us 
to  incur  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  To  obtain  this 
we  must  look  in  other  directions  than  assessments  on 
the  State  ticket,  which,  as  you  well  know,  will  produce 
but  a  meagre  sum.  You  will  no  doubt  be  annoyed  by 
requests  for  donations  from  your  local  committees. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  we  are  forced  to  appeal  to 
your  generosity  for  our  coraraittee.  The  only  means 
we  have  thus  far  received  are  donations  of  $100  each 
from  a  few  Postmasters.  Letters  in  the  nature  of  a 
demand  were  sent  out  last  year,  which  necet^sarily. 
gave  offence  to  many,  and  a  few  indiscreet  individuals 
gave  them  to  the  press.  Thei'efore,  we  hope  you  will 
give  your  most  generous  consideration.  Letters  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  forwarded  only  to  those 
whom  we  regard  as  the  true  and  tried  friends  of  our 
party. 

Knowing  how  well  you  appreciate  the  fact  that 
your  term  of  office,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  upon 
this  yearns  result^  we  communicate  with  you  freely 
and  lu  strict  confidence.  Anxiously  awaiting  your 
early  reply,  I  am,  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  TowNSEND,  Chairman. 

How  they  do  it  in  Wasliiugton,  D.C. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.C,  Ang. 
28,  in  the  N.  T.  Tribune^  after  mentioning 
the  damage  to  the  Democratic  party  occa- 
sioned by  President  Cleveland's  pension 
vetoes,  and  the  necessity  the  managers  of 
the  President's  canvass  are  under  to  do 
"something"  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling, 
and  that  the  "something"  decided  upon  is 
the  preparation  and  circulation  of  a  cam- 
paign document  devoted  to  a  defence  of  said 
vetoes,  proceeds  to  say : 

This  document,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  flood 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  States  which  were  loyal  to 
the  Government  while  Mr.  Cleveland's  Southern  friends 
were  seeking  to  destroy  the  Union,  will  contain,  of 
course,  citations  from  such  of  the  veto  messages  only 
as  contain  no  phrases  which  can  he  construed  as  in- 
sults to  the  soldiers  and  friends  of  the  Union.  The 
preparation  of  this  document  was  begun  some  two 
weeks  ago. 

"Where?  In  the  Pension  Bureau  in  this  city  —  a 
public  building  which  belongs  not  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
nor  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  but  to  the 
Governraent  of  the  United  States, 

By  whom?  By  sis  clerks,  or  special  examiners, 
more  or  less,  of  said  Pension  Bureau,  who  are  paid  by 
the  United  States,  and  assisted  by  scores  of  clerks  and 
copyists,  who,  also,  are  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

The  whole  "outfit "is  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  "  Physical  Wreck  "  Black,  who  receives  a 
pension  of  $1,200  per  annum,  plus  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year,  and  travelling  expenses,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  exceeded  those  of  the  general  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Black,  again,  is  under  the 
orders  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Four  of  the  six  clerks,  or  special 
exammers,  who  are  and  have  been  employtid  on  the 
document  mentioned  are  named,  respectively,  James 
Kennelly,  $1,400  per  year;  Samuel  R.  Hersey,  $1,800; 
WiUiam  Smith,  $2,000;  and  Abial  W.  Fisher,  $2,000. 
In  their  work,  the  sii  persons  mentioned  have  been 


authorized  to  call  to  their  assistance  sacfa  other  clerfca^ 
copyists,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the  archives 
of  the  Pension  Bureau  have  been  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  all  purposes  relating  to  their  investigations 
and  labors. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  adjudication  and 
settlement  of  many  claims  of  disabled  veterans  and 
needy  widows  have  been  postponed  by,  and  on  account 
of,  this  campaign  work  which  is  now  in  progress 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  Grover  Cleveland.  He  must 
feel  like  a  sort  of  pensioner  himself,  although  neither 
he  nor  his  late  substitute  ever  had  bis  name  actually 
placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  where 
Black's  name  "  heads  all  the  rest." 

It  is  said  that  the  work  will  be  completed  next 
week,  audit  may  be  hoped  that  the  persona  engaged 
upon  it  win  then  be  permitted  to  resume  their  legiti- 
mate duties.  It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  by  the 
time  the  work  is  done  and  the  manuscript  forwarded 
—  postage  free  —  to  Chairman  Brice,  the  actual  cost  of 
it  in  dollars,  saying  nothing  of  the  demoralization  and 
derangement  of  the  office,  or  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  deserving  claims,  will  not  fall  short  of  $5,000^ 
which,  of  coui'se,  must  come  out  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  the  pension  service. 
This  seems  a  small  sum ;  it  is  a  small  sura.  It  is  only 
a  little  more  than  four  times  Black's  annual  pension. 
Probably  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  the  amount 
"saved"  by  all  of  Cleveland's  vetoes  of  individual 
pension  hills;  it  is  only  one-half  as  much  as  be  has 
contributed  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund  out  of 
his  own  salary ;  it  only  slightly  exceeds  the  amount 
required  to  pay  for  a  whole  year  the  pension  of  fifty- 
two  pensioners  at  the  "  total  disability  "  rate  of  $8  per 
month.  It  is  cheap;  but  what  do  the  Union  veterans 
think  of  it  —  say  the  13,000  needy  and  destitute  veter. 
ans  who  are  supported  by  public  charity  in  almshouses, 
as  Cleveland's  substitute  was? 

Of  course,  there  is  another  matter  also  to  he  con- 
sidered. The  clerks  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work  are  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  law, 
but  they  would  lose  their  places  speedily  if  they 
should  refuse  to  do  the  task.  The  official  or  oflScials 
by  and  under  whpse  direction  or  by  whose  consent 
such  a  thing  is  done,  are  liable  to  fike  prosecution  and 
punishment.  Moreover,  a  public  officer  who  imposes 
an  unlawful  task  upon  a  public  employe  is  guilty  of  a. 
diversion  of  public  funds,  and  is  hable  to  prosecution, 
under  the  statute  prescribing  penalties  for  malfeasance 
in  office  and  embezzlement  of  the  public  money.  In  a 
word,  the  matter  is  so  serious  as  to  demand  a  speedy 
and  thorough  investigation  by  Congress.  It  is  a  duty 
which  cannot  be  shirked. 

Another  Instance  of  tUe  Wasbington 
Metliod. 

A  Washington  dispatch,  Aug.  17, 1888,  in 
the  same  journal: 

Washingtok,  Aug.  17  (Special).— It  may  interest 
George  William  Curtis  and  other  Mugwumps  to  know 
that  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  document  room  at 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  rooms,  at  No.  10 
West  Twenty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  is  John  B.  Trainer, 
secretary  of  the  Congressional  Library  Commission, 
acting  under  appointment  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  $1,800  a  year.  Mr,  Trainer  is  one  of  the  active 
ward  politicians  of  Albany,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Colonel  Lament's,  which  explains  his  appointment  as 
secretary  of  the  Library  Commission. 

How  they  do  it  in  Illinois — Postmaster  Judd*s 
little  game  ludicrously  exposed. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Aug.  30,  1888,  Sen- 
ator Cullom  in  the  course  of  a  speech  said: 

This  Administration  has  been  from  first  to  last  one 
of  sham  and  pretence.  It  has  made  a  pretence  of  econ- 
omy, but  has  been  the  most  extravagant  one  we  have 
had  for  many  years.  Ithasmadeapretenceoffavoriog 
civil  service  reform,  while  there  never  has  been  one  that 
so  utterly  disregarded  it.  Ihftve  in  my  hand  a  newspa- 
per which  gives  an  account  of  civil  service  reform  in 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  in  my  own  State,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  post-office  there,  where  the  law  partner 
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of  the  Postmaster  put  a  card  upon  hia  door,  and  sent 
cards  to  the  Viirions  employes,  telling  them  to  come 
over  and  see  him,  and  the  account  says  that  the  ante- 
room of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  the  partner  of  the 
Postmaster  at  Chicago,  was  full  of  people  knocking  at 
the  door  to  get  in  to  make  their  contributions,  so  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  places. 

On  the  following  day,  being  taken  to  task 
for  what  he  bad. said,  by  Senator  Vest,  Sen- 
ator CuUom  caused  to  be  read  to  the  Senate, 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Aug.  22,  188S,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  part : 

•'Please  call  and  see  me." 

During  the  last  few  days  nearly  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  poet-office  received  a  postal-card  to 
this  effect : 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Please  call  and  see  me  at  your  early 
convenience  on  a  matter  of  impoitunce. 

"E.   B.  ESHER, 

**  Room  38,  Aabland  Block." 

Now,  what  was    this   matter  of  importance?      A 

young  man  started  out  to  penetrate  the  mystery.    Ho 

went  to  Room  38,  Ashland  Block.    Upon  the  door  was 

neatly  printed .' 

"  Judd,  Ritchie  &  Esher,  law  office." 

*' Judd,  Ritchie  &  Esher,"  mused  the  young  man. 
"  Why,  that  is  Postmaster  Judd's  law  firm.  That's 
fanny.'*    Then  be  went  in  and  asked  for  Mr.  Esher. 

"That  is  my  name,'*  said  the  gentleman  addressed,  at 
the  same  time  laying  down  his  newspaper.  Motioning 
the  young  man  to  a  vacant  chair,  he  inquired  the  nature 
of  his  business. 

"I  was  told  you  wanted  to  see  me,"  said  the  new- 
comer; "ray  name  is  Holland." 

*•  'Wlio  told  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Esher,  eying  the  inno- 
cent-looking stranger  somewhat  suspiciously. 

"Ed  Robinson." 

"  Who  is  Ed  Robinson?  " 

"  He  works  over  at  the  Post-Office." 

"  Do  you  work  there  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  In  what  department?  " 

•'  The  Western  mail-room." 

Mr.  Esher  took  out  a  roll  of  manuscript  andappeared 
for  a  moment  to  be  searching  for  the  name  of  his  visi- 
tor. Finding  the  search  tedious  and  fruitless  he  looked 
up  from  his  desk  and  eyed  the  stranger  in  a  manner 
that  witnesses  subject  to  the  legal  gentleman's  cross- 
examination  have  had  great  reason  to  dread. 

"  I  don't  find  your  name  here,'*  he  said  abruptly. 
"Who  is  your  superior  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Wilbanka,"  replied  the  young  man,  growing 
somewhat  nervous  under  the  lnq_uisition. 

"Where's  your  card?'*  demanded    the    attorney 

aharply. 

"Card!"  repeated  the  young  man  blankly,  "I 
don't  —  that  is  — er  — I  have  not  got  any  printed  cards 
—  I  mean  to  say  "  — 

The  attorney  kindly  came  to  the  assistance  of  his 
evidently  embarrassed  visitor,  and  dropping  his  stern 
"nisi  prius"  demeanor,  he  assumed  a  look  in  which 

gatronage  and  kindiiess  seemed  to  bubble  forth  from 
is  every  feature. 
"Kevermind.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  card  —  a 
postal-card,  I  mean  —  you  will  do  so.  Now  that  you 
are  here,  however,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  I 
wanted  you  for.  How  much  will  you  subscribe  toward 
the  Democratic  national  campaign  fund?  " 

He  stammered  something  about  not  being  able  to  do 
much,  but  supposed  he  would  have  to  come  in  with 

Fixing  the  percentage, 

"  Let  me  see ;  what  is  your  salary?  '_'  Mr.  Esher  in- 
quired, perceiving  the  young  man's  hesitation. 

"  Only  $75  a  month,  but "  — 

<*  Ah I  see  —  a  good  contrlbution,"broke  in  Esher 

gleefaUy.  "Let  me  see  — $75  — shall  we  say  $25? 
Yes,  I  think  $25  will  about  be  satisfactory  for  a  young 
man  in  your  position." 

At  the  same  time  he  produced  a  book  wherein  a 
long  string  of  names  of  contributors  were  inscribed, 
against  each  of  which  was  set  forth  the  amount  prom- 
ised.   The  majority  had  subscribed  $10,  but  many  had 


named  $15  as  their  limit.  Perceiving  that  Holland  was 
inspecting  the  list  somewhat  curiously,  Mr.  Esher 
hastened  to  explain  that  none  of  the  signatures  on  that 
Ust  were  in  as  good  a  position  as  $75  a  month. 

"I must  tell  you,  Mr.  Holland  — I  think  you  said 
that  was  your  name  —  that  the  least  you  should  give  is 
$25." 

"  But  I  have  a  wife  and  family,"  began  the  young 
man  apologetically,  "  and,  besides,  as  I  am  just  going 
to  housekeeping,  $25  is  a  big  sum  out  of  one  month's 
money.  By  the  "way,  when  has  this  money  to  be 
paid?  " 

"  It  should  be  paid  by  the  1st  of  September,  but  in 
your  case  I  think  we  may  call  it  the  16th ;  and  suppose 
we  say  $20  instead  of  $25,  how  will  that  suit?  " 

The  visitor  meekly  acknowledged  the  condescension 
of  his  pseudo  chief's  partner,  and  appearing  to  become 
bold  by  the  graciousness  of  the  attorney,  ventured  to 
suggest  $15  as  the  limit  to  which  his  housekeeping 
fund  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
administration. 

"  All  right,  we  will  call  it  $15,  but  do  not  tell  any  of 
the  boys  you  only  gave  so  little.  Sign  your  name  in 
this  book,  and  just  say  •  Payable  by  September  16.' " 

Thus  requested,  the  young  man  nervously  seized  the 
proffered  pencil  and  signed  "  J.  P.  Holland.  I*ayable 
on  or  before  September  16,  $15." 

"I  remember  your  name  now,"  said  Mr.  Esher,  as 
he  took  the  pen.  "  I  recollect  sending  you  a  notice  to 
come  and  see  me.  You'll  get  it  all  right."  Then  he 
bade  the  young  man  good-day. 

Mr,  Esher  sadly  perplexed  —  a    second    call 
from  the  youug  man  vrorries  liim. 

Something  like  an  hour  later  the  same  young  man 
called  again  at  the  law  office  where  Postmaster  Judd 
is  the  principal  partner.    He  asked  for  Mr.  Esher. 

"Mr.  Esher  is  busy,"  said  a  tall,  funereal  looking 
clerk  in  reply  to  the  reporter's  inquiries. 

A  glimpse  through  the  half-opened  door  of.  Mr. 
Esher's  private  office  disclosed  that  gentleman  'seated 
at  his  desk  expounding  the  law  in  its  dual  relationship 
to  civil-service  reform  and  Democratic  success,  to  a  ■ 
couple  of  letter-carriers.  His  arguments  seemed  to  be 
as  brief  and  just  as  directly  to  the  point  as  they  had 
been  when  he  was  inculcating  to  "Ed  Robinson's" 
friend  the  necessity  of  planking  down  the  cold  dol- 
lars for  the  good  of  the  cause.  His  hearers  in  this 
case,  however,  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say.  Their  voices  could  be  heard  considerably  above 
a  mild  whisper,  and  it  sounded  to  the  outsider  much  as 
though  there  was  a  kick  being  made. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  silence,  a  scraping  of  chairs 
as  of  some  one  drawing  up  to  a  desk  to  sign  his  name, 
and  an  instant  later  the  two  letter-carriers  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  office.  Their  flushed  faces  and 
far  from  enthusiastic  looks  plainly  told  that  the  inter- 
view had  not  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  they  were 
glad  it  was  over. 

"  Mr.  Esher  is  disengaged  now,"  said  the  funereal 
youth. 

Mr.  Esher  is  surprised. 

Entering  the  office  the  young  man  handed  to  Mr. 
Esher  his  card : 

"  J.  P.  Holland,  Chicago  Tribune." 

The  lawyer  motioned  to  his  visitor  to  take  a  chair, 
at  the  same  time  bending  over  his  desk  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  card.' 

As  he  did  so  his  hand  mechanically  sought  the  open 
subscription  book  which  lay  on  the  desk,  and  before 
he  ha(i  taken  his  eye  from  the  offending:  pasteboard 
the  tell-tale  book  had  been  doubled  up  iu  the  hand 
furthest  from  where  the  reporter  sat. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?  "  said  the  lawyer  at 
length,  looking  up. 

"  The  Tribune  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund,"  the  reporter  began, 
when  suddenly  the  look  of  horrified  perplexity  which 
began  to  creep  over  the  lawyer's  face  caused  him  to 
stop. 

Perplexity,  anxiety,  indignation,  dismay,  and  hor- 
ror succeeded  each  other  with  lightning  rapidity  in 
the  expression  of  the  attorney*6  mobile  features. 

"The  Tribune  t  —  er  — I  don't  understand,"  he 
stammered  whenever  the  reporter  repeated  the  query 
for  informatidn. 
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** ImpoBslble t "  muttered  the  attorney,  aoito  voce; 

"it  cannot  be  — but  yet  — "and  the  remainder  of  bis 
thoughts  expended  themselveB  in  the  region  of  his  as- 
tonished brain. 

"Wen,  sir,"  —  suddenly  drawing  himself  up  and 
facing  the  reporter  with  an  expression  in  which  could 
be  read  a  determination  to  be  as  candid  and  outspoli:en 
as  a  deaf-mute  oyster,  —  "  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

*'  The  Tribune  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund,"  repeated  the  reporter 
for  the  third  time. 

Again  the  loot  of  agonized  perplexity  crept  into 
the  lawyer's  face,  and,  spite  of  his  evident  intention  to 
show  a  bold  front,  be  replied : 

'*  Haven't  I  seen  you  somewhere  before?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  about  an  hour  ago." 

** Chicago  Tribune/"  the  puzzled  lawyer  repeated 
to  bimselr,  taking  up  the  card  which  bad  been  lying 
before  him.    "  Where  did  I  see  you  ?  " 

"Right  here." 

"But  how  can  that  be?  Didn't  you  bring  me  a 
card  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  one  to  bring." 

*'  Btrange !  "  he  replied,  as  if  trying  to  recall  the  In- 
cidents of  the  interview  with  the  reporter. 

"  *  Kd  Robinson  *  sent  me,  you  remember,"  sug- 
gested the  latter,  noting  the  perplexity  of  his  inter- 
locutor. 

"Oh,  I  see!  Ton  work  at  the  poBt-ofB.ce.  Ah! 
that's  different."  as  though  a  load  of  care  had  suddenly 
been  taken  off  his  mind. 

"  No,  sir;  I  work  at  the  Tribune  office,"  responded 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  Esher  lockB  the  door. 

The  incipient  smile  vanished,  and  the  astonished 
lawyer  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  towards  the  office 
door. 

Turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  he  resumed  his  seat, 
and  i-an  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  as  if  trying  men- 
tally to  grasp  the  situation  before  he  proceeded  fur- 
ther. 

Soon  the  ludicrous  side  presented  itself,  and  he 
faced  around,  smiling,  to  his  visitor,  to  whom  be  ex- 
tended bis  baud. 

"  Very  clever,  very  clever,  indeed.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 

"Just  as  you  say.  All  I  want  is  information,"  the 
reporter  replied,  grasping  the  out-stretched  band. 
"First  of  all,  how  about  that  $15  subscription?  " 

"That  was  hardly  fair.  You  see  I  have  already  re- 
mitted that  money,  or,  at  least,  made  myself  liable  for 
it." 

"How  so?  " 

"I  have  checked  it  off  as  paid  —  see,"  showing  the 
book  in  which  the  reporter's  signature  was  already 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  other  signatures  for  similar 
or  less  amounts.  "  By  checking  it  off  as  paid  I  made 
myself  liable  to  the  national  committee  for  that 
amount,  and  unless  some  one  pays  it  I  shall  be  just 
so  much  out  of  pocket." 

"  Isn't  this  a  pretty  steep  sura  for  a  poor  fellow  only 
earning  $75  a  month,  with  a  wife  and  family  to  sup- 
port and  just  going  house-keeping?  " 

"  Not  very  —  at  least  as  compared  with  the  assess- 
ments paid  under  a  Republican  administration." 

"What  was  the  rate  of  Republican  assessments?  " 
inquired  the  reporter. 

"Much  higher,  I  assure  you.  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  an  assessment,"  the  lawyer  ex- 
plained. 

SubBcribers  to  the  Fund  — The  Authority  Mr. 
£sher  has  to  act  as  Collector. 

"  To  whom  were  the  postal-cards  sent?  " 

"To  everybody  likely  to  contribute  —  Government 
employes  and  others." 

"Would  you  mind  showing  me  one  of  the  postal- 
cards?  " 

"  What  good  would  It  do  you?  " 

"My  object  is  to  learn  if  there  is  anything  of  the 
'  stand  and  deliver  '  about  the  messnge  wliicb  the  let- 
ter carriers  seem  so  reluctant  to  answer." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind  — there's  no  reluctance  on 
their  part  — they  come  willingly.  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  several  who  b^yp  called  here,  but  wlpipm  I 


have  sent  away  without  obtaining  their  signature,  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  they  could  afford  anything." 

Mr,  Esher  fumbled  among  the  pile  of  postal-cards 
as  he  Bpoke,  and  presently  drew  forth  one  from  the 
heap.  Holdingit  flat  in  his  outstretched  palm  so  that 
the  edges  alone  could  be  seen  by  the  reporter,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"This  young  fellow  is  a  lad  of  sixteen.  He  came 
up  here  and  would  have  signed  his  name  for  $10  wil- 
lingly, but  I  told  him  to  ask  his  father  before  doiug 
so." 

"  What  was  the  boy's  salary?  " 

"  I  don't  remember,"  replacing  the  card  and  throw- 
ing a  blotting-pad  over  the  pile. 

"We  have  several  instances  of  this  kind  —  young 
men  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  who  want  to  subscribe, 
but  whom  I  send  away  to  get  their  parents'  consent." 

"  Did  any  of  them  come  back  yet?  " 

"Not  yet  —  at  least  not  to  my  recollection." 

"About  bow  much  does  each  man  subscribe?" 
asked  the  reporter,  the  memory  of  that  $15  still  rank- 
ling in  bis  mind.  "Do  they  all  prove  as  generous  as 
reporters?  " 

"I  would  rather  be  excused  from  answering  that 
question.  You  see,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
future  subscriptions." 

"But  can't  you  give  me  an  idea  —  was  I  generous 
or  niggardly?  " 

"If  the  truth  must  be  told,"  the  lawyer  answered 
pleasantly,  "  you  were  rather  above  the  average." 

"  What  would  you  call  the  average,  then  ?  " 

"About  1  percent  for  the  lower-priced  men,  and 
rather  more  for  those  earning  larger  salaries." 

He  is  not  employed  by  the  Government. 

"Are  you  in  any  way  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Esher?  '* 

"  Most  emphatically  no.  My  authority  in  the  matter 
emanates  directly  from  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee." 

To  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  Mr.  Esher  pro- 
duced the  book  in  which  the  reporter  had  written  his 
name.  A  hasty  glance  at  its  pages  as  they  were  being 
turned  over,  enabled  the  reporter  to  estimate  the 
number  of  subscribers  who  had  pledged  themselves. 
The  book  is  about  thirty-six  leaves  thick,  and  each 
page  contains  about  twenty  lines.  As  nearly  as  coufd 
be  judged  the  book  is  about  a  third  filled  with  names, 
which  would  give  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  hundred  signatures. 

On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  the  following ; 

"  Mr.  Edward  B.  Esher  is  duly  authorized  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  Democratic  national  campaign 
fund. 

"ERSKINE  M.  PHELPS, 

"  Member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee." 
"There    you   see    my  authority,"  exclaimed   the 

attorney, 

"  But  how  came  the  national  committee  to  select 

you  as  collector?  "  queried  the  reporter. 

**I  don't  know  — indeed  I  may  admit  that  I  was 

surprised  when  I  learned  of  the  appointment." 

Mr.  Judd's  position. 

"  Did  Mr.  Judd  tell  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  indignantly.  "In  this  connection  Mr. 
Judd  has  no  more  to  do  with  me  than  you  have :  in 
fact,  hardljj  as  much.  Ask  him  and  you  will  find  the 
facts  to  be  just  as  I  have  stated." 

"  But,  if  Mr.  Judd  did  not  actually  inform  you  of 
the  appointment,  does  it  not  look  as  though  the  fact 
of  your  position  as  his  law  partner  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

' '  Don't  the  men  feel  that  in  answering  your  politely 
emphatic  postal-card  they  would  take  their  life  or 
their  job  in  their  hands  by  refusing?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  They  come  willingly;  and  I  tell 
each  one  of  them  immediately  he  enters  this  office, 
before  I  mention  subscription,  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say  does  not  afiect  bis  position  in  any  way,  and  that 
his  refusal  to  subscribe,  should  he  feel  so  inclined,  will 
in  no  event  be  considered  agaiust  Jjim  in  relation  to  bis 
work." 
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The  earnestness  of  this  declaration,  delivered  with 
a  force  of  eloquence  such  as  no  "twelve  men  good  and 
true"  could  have  withstood,  would  have  carried  con- 
viction even  to  the  sceptical  reporter's  mind  had  he 
not  suddenly  remembered  a  little  incident  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  wherein  *'a  young  man  with  a  wife 
and  family,  about  to  go  to  housekeeping,"  had  been 
\  held  upf  and  this  polite  introduction  of  the  subject 
omitted. 

Ignoring  the  discrepancy  as  likely  to  lead  off  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Judd's  connection  with  the  fund,  he 
asi^ed: 

"Does  Mr.  Judd  know  of  this  collection  being 
made  in  his  ofB.ce?  " 

"This  is  not  his  office:  it  is  my  oflEice,"  answered 
the  wary  lawyer. 

"  Well,  does  he  know  of  the  collection  being  taken 
Tip  in  your  office,  then?  " 

"  I  suppose  so;  but,  I  repeat,  he  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  I  act  directly  for  the  national  com- 
mittee. I  don't  know  who  suggested  my  name  to 
them.  I  only  returned  from  Europe  this  summer,  and 
on  my  return  I  was  informed  that  I  bad  been  se- 
lected." 

**  I  suppose,  then,  Mr.  Judd  would  not  countenance 
the  collection  did  he  kuow  that  the  fact  of  his  name 
being  associated  with  yours  in  business,  acted  as  a  sort 
of  compulsion  on  the  men?  " 

"  Of  course  he  would  not.'* 

A.  Point  lie  had  Studied  —  Mr.  £}sher  couldn't 
"be  caug^ht  by  Civil-Service  Laws. 

Changing  the  subject,  as  further  questions  on  this 
point  only  promised  to  bring  out  further  denials  of 
the  postmaster's  comphcity,  tacit  or  expi-essed,  in  the 
matter,  the  reporter  inquired  : 

"  How  about  the  civil-service  act?  Is  this  not  a 
direct  violation  of  it?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  please  the  lawyer  hugely. 
He  had  evidently  been  expecting  it  all  through  the  un- 
willing cross-examination  to  which  he  had  found  him- 
self in  a  measure  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  candid 
witness.  Smiling  benlgnantly  on  the  legally  uutu- 
tored  scribe,  he  answered : 

"  I  had  studied  that  law  thoroughly  before  I  under- 
took any  part  in  this  matter,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  do  the  same." 

The  abashed  reporter  acknowledged  his  ignorance 
on  the  subject  from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  enlighten  the  public 
how  the  act  fcould  be  so  narrowly  skimmed  and  yet 
successfully  evaded. 

"  If  you  will  consult  the  act  you  will  find  that  it 
prohibits  the  collection  of  funds  for  party  purposes 
from  G-overnment  employes  on  two  conditions ;  First, 
the  funds  must  be  collected  inside  a  Government 
building;  and,  secondly,  the  party  making  the  collec- 
tion must  be  a  Government  official. 

"Now  you  can  clearly  see,"  he  continued,  "that 
this  is  not  a  G-overnment  office.  I  pay  rent  for  this 
place,  and  the  Government  has  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  you  have;  so  far  I  am  not  breaking  the  law. 
Secondly,  I  am  not  a  Government  official.  I  was  em- 
ployed at  the  post-office  until  last  spring,  but  since 
then  I  have  found  my  legal  practice  all  I  could  man- 
age, so  I  gave  up  my  Government  position.  If  you 
can  find  any  clause  in  the  act  which  will  bring  me 
under  its  penal  provisions,  I  would  like  to  hear  about 
it.  Mr.  Phelps  also  is  as  free  of  Government  fetters 
as  I  am,  and  1  fail  to  see  how  the  act  reaches  him." 

"But  Mr.  Judd^he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  out- 
side the  prohibited  circle,"  the  reporter  suggested. 

"I  have  already  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  Mr. 
Judd  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  fund,"  an- 
swered the  lawyer  in  tones  of  vexation. 

Things  he  would  like  left  out. 

Qidckly  changing  the  tone  and  theme  of  the  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Esher  reverted  to  the  scheme  whereby  he 
had  given  the  whole  business  away  to  the  reporter. 
"After  all,"  he  continued,  "I  don't  think  it  was 
hardly  the  square  thing  for  you  to  do  — comiug  to  me 
as  you  did,  telling  me  the  yarn  about  '  Ed  Robinson.' 
Now,  as  a  favor  to  me,  I  would  ask  you  not  to  say  any- 


thing about  that  interview.  I  would  have  been  ready 
to  give  the  *  Tribune '  all  the  information  I  have  given 
you,  and  there's  no  use  giving  me  away." 

As  the  reporter  failed  to  respond  with  becoming 
alacrity,  to  Mr.  Esher's  request  to  kill  a  good  story, 
the  gentleman  redoubled  his  taffy. 

*'  Will  you  promise  rae  one  thing,  like  a  good  fel- 
low? "  the  lawyer  entreated. 

"If  it  be  in  my  power,  certainly." 

"  Well,  as  a  personal  favor,  I  ask  you  not  to  write 
anything  of  the  scheme  you  put  up  on  me  to  get  this 
information." 

The  reporter's  memory  instantly  reverted  to  the 
fact  that  the  "  copy  "  of  the  first  interview  had  been 
prepared  before  the  second  visit. 

"  I  won't  write  a  single  line  on  the  subject." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  the  gratified 
lawyer,  unlocking  the  door,  and  bowing  the  reporter 
out. 

They  were  waiting  to  see  him. 

The  ante-room  was  by  this  time  filled  with  letter- 
carriers  and  others  waiting  patiently,  and  the  looks  of 
pitiful  inquiry  which  met  the  reporter  on  emerging 
from  the  sanctum  were  not  the  strongest  possible  con- 
firmation of  the  alleged  willingness  which  Mr.  Esher 
had  expatiated  so  largely  upon. 

Two  weary -looking  carriers  rose  at  once  to  face  the 
music  of  the  inner  room,  hut  before  they  could  enter 
Mr.  Esher  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  beckoned  his 
funereal  lieutenant  to  a  confab  on  the  aspect  of  afTairs. 

At  the  elevator  the  reporter  met  two  more  letter- 
carriers  hurrying  like  snails  to  their  chiefs  office. 

Entering  the  elevator  on  its  upward  journey,  he  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the  boy  in  charge. 

*'  Lots  of  letter  carriers  in  this  building,"  he 
observed. 

"  'Pears  so —  guess  dar  mus'  be  sum'fin'  like  a  law- 
suit agin  de  Guv'nment —  dey's  comin'  heah  a  week  or 
rao*  now  —  guess  dar's  som'fin'  upsettin'  'em  —  dey 
all  looks  biack'n'er  thimder,  an'  goes  off  wuss'n'r  dey 
come." 

"  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  there  have 
been  ?  " 

*'  I  dunno.  Mus'  ha*  been  hundreds  —  comin'  an' 
goin'  all  de  time  — 'pears  likes'f  dar's  gwine  to  be  a 
strike  or  som'fin  er  de  sort  — nebber  seed  sich  a  lot  of 
mad  lookin  pos'men  —  shuah." 

Thanking  the  darkey  for  the  information,  the  re- 
porter left  the  building. 

What  the  Mugwumps  think  of  it. 

The  "  Chicago  Daily  News "  (Mugwump 
pro-Administration  paper),  Aug.24,1888,  com- 
menting upon  this  amusing  expose,  says : 

Few  people,  even  among  the  most  offensively 
partisan  Democrats,  will  regret  the  exhibition  which 
the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  has  made  of  itself 
in  Chicago.  It  was  a  ma'tter  of  public  notoriety  that 
the  management  of  the  Chicago  post-office  was  im- 
becile almost  to  the  point  of  being  doddering.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  blunder  which  this  management 
has  not  fathomed  and  tried.  It  was  patent  that  it  was 
clumsy,  stupid,  and  ineffective  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion iu  which  clumsiness,  stupidity,  and  ineffectiveness 
could  be  indecently  exhibited.  Yet  it  was  into  the 
diplomatic  hands  of  S.  Corning  Judd,  the  architect  of 
all  these  failures,  that  the  Democratic  Committee  con- 
fided the  delicate  and  dangerous  task  of  making  the 
public  servants  iu  Chicago  stand  and  deliver.  We  are 
not  talking  now  of  the  immorality  of  this  forced  levy. 
Evidently  neither  Judd  nor  the  committee  recognizes 
any  immorality  in  the  transaction ;  they  see  in  it 
practical  politics  and  nothing  else.  But  we  can  not 
help  pointing  out  the  fatuity  which  put  such  a  task  as 
this  into  the  care  of  the  diplomatic  Judd.  He  was 
just  as  certain  to  do  those  things  which  neither  he  nor 
the  committee  wanted  done  —  just  as  certain,  by  his 
left-handed,  crass  ineptitude,  to  erect  the  illegal  levy 
upon  the  post-office  employees  into  a  public  scandal  — 
as  though  an  asinine  exposure  of  the  committee's  con- 
tempt for  the  civil-service  law,  its  shameless  defiance 
of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  Its  impudent  breach  of  President  Cleveland's 
promises  were  the  ends  to  which  all  were  working. 
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The  whole  affair  was  worthy  of  the  raen  and  the 
tools.  They  have  got  what  they  deserved,  and  what 
every  one  who  kuows  Mr.  Judd  would  have  naturally 
and  logically  expected.  The  whole  episode  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  humiliating.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Machiavellian  Judd  covering  his  tracks  by  the 
secret  and  inscrutable  device  of  having  his  law  partner 
make  the  assessments;  the  ingenious  idea  of  noLif^'ing 
the  clerks  by  postal-card  to  come  and  be  mulcted ;  and 
finally  the  brilliant  strategy  which  Mr.  Judd's  partner 
displayed  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a  reporter — all  go 
to  make  a  picture  of  practical  politics  which  we  com- 
mend to  all  practical  politicians  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  man  who  puts  his  mind  to  it. 

After  all,  it  is  harder  to  forgive  an  ass  than  a  knave, 
especially  an  ass  that  masquerades  as  a  knave  and  then 
falls  at  the  first  hurdle  and  tangles  his  hind  legs  in  his 
halter.  Perhaps  the  powers  that  in  their  wisdom  give 
us  postmasters  may  learn  from  this  little  example  some 
of  the  general  plans  and  specifications  of  the  postmaster 
they  have  given  us. 

How     Civil    Service    Reform    works    in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  Aug.  29, 1888, 
Senator  Hale  said : 

For  a  time  the  Administration  sailed  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  a  civil  service  reform  administration. 
Investigation  and  examination  showed  that  whatever 
had  been  the  evils  under  old  administrations  they  were 
ten  times  increased  under  the  present  administration. 
There  was  never  an  administration  that  made  whole- 
sale and  sweepingremovals  like  this.  There  was  never 
an  administration  that  prostituted  its  office-holding 
force  to  the  uses  of  party  politics  like  this.  There  has 
never  been  illustrated  or  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
■  Government  any  such  instance  of  the  power  of  an  ad- 
ministration being  used  to  break  down  malcontents 
and  protestants  in  the  Democratic  party  as  has  been 
shown  by  this  civil  service  reform  Administration. 

Testimony  taken  "by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  shows  that  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  discipline  was  resorted  to 
by  the  national  Administration,  every  power  of  the 
Government  was  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  the 
resisting  force  against  the  Administration  and  its 
theories  inside  of  its  party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ran-, 
dall.  Nothing  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
way  of  patronage  but  was  bestowed  to  pay  men  in 
terms  for  deserting  the  standard  of  Mr.  Randall,  so 
that  the  Administration  migbt  control  the  party 
organization  in  that  State.  It  was  shown  that  in  the 
assessing  and  the  collecting  of  money  for  political 
purposes,  in  turning  post-offices  and  custom-houses 
into  sluice-ways  through  which  might  run  contribu- 
tions for  party  purposes,  nothing  had  ever  been  equal 
to  it;  and  yet  upon  the  heels  of  that  the  President 
issued  a  new  order,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  civil-service  rules  must  be  en- 
forced with  greater  strength  ani  with  greater  rigor,  as 
if  that  would  be  a  remedy  1 


President  Cleveland's  Ten  thoasand  dollar 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  Campaigrn 
Fund  —  Private  Secretary  Lamont  defends 
Campaign  contributions  by  office  holders. 

Recently  the  wires  flashed  the  peculiar 
news  all  over  the  country  that  President 
Cleveland  had  contributed  $10,000  to  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Fund  and  that  other 
large  amounts  had  been  given  to  the  same 
fund  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  The 
following  telegram  in  the  Boston  Globe 
(Democratic)  is  corroborative: 

■Washington,  Aug.  27.  — The  reported  $10,000 
campaign  contribution  from  the  President  was  the 
theme  of  discussion  up  town  and  down  town  to-day. 
When  asked  by  a  reporter  about  the  story  Colonel 
Lamont  said : 

"  I  don't  see  anything  very  startling  about  that  story. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  President  has  always  openly 
and  above-board  been  in  the  habit  of  making  such 
contributions  as  his  means  justified  toward  defraying 
the  necessary  legitimate  expenses  of  his  party's  cam- 
paigns whether  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  oflSce  or 
not,  and  this  year  is  not  hkeiy  to  be  an  ezceptioo. 
The  expenses  for  documents,  meetings,  etc.,  in  a 
national  campaign  covering  the  whole  country,  run  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Bomebody 
must  pay,  and  none  could  be  expected  to  more  cheer- 
fully than  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  personal 
interest  in  their  party's  success.  The  President  will, 
as  heretofore,  assist  the  Democratic  party  in  this  man- 
ner as  far  as  be  thinks  fair  and  proper,  just  as  I  sup- 
pose General  Harrison  and  General  Fisk  will  aid  the 
Republican  and  Prohibition  parties.  I  don't  know 
what  sum  he  will  give,  and  I  don't  understand  that  it 
is  any  of  my  business,  but  I  am  sure  the  sum  you 
mention  ($10,000)  is  not  unusually  large." 

To  the  further  -question  of  whether  or  not  the  etbry 
published  was  true  the  colonel  refused  to  reply,  say- 
ing ;  "  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  think 
the  statement  published  to  the  effect  that  such  large 
snms  have  not  been  given  before  is  all  nonsense." 

liOgical  Deductions. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  makes  the 
following  calmly  logical  deductions  on  the 
subject : 

If  the  contributions  of  the  President  and  his  Cab- 
inet to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund  do  not  consti- 
tute pernicious  partisanship,  and  if  it  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  doctrine  that  Federal  officeholders  cannot  de- 
cently, although  they  may  legally,  contribute  to  par- 
tisan success,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  logic  and 
consistency  in  this  crooked  world.  And  if  it  is  not 
more  to  be  condemned  in  those  who  should  set  an 
example  of  reform  than  in  subordinateSi  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  reason. 
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Official  Record. 


"  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  constitutional  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  illustrated  hy  the  teachings  and  examples  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  statesmen 
and  patriots.  .  .  .  Public  money  .  .  .  for  public  purposes  only."  —  Democratic  National 
Platform,  1S80. 

"  The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  Federal  treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxation, 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-jive  millions,  and  the  surplus  collected  is 
reaching  the  sum  of  more  than  sixty  millions  annually."  —  Democratic  National  Platform, 
1888. 

"  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  — Andrew  Jackson. 


PART  I. 

What  Democracy  "  Means  "  by  "  Honest" 
Civil  Service  Reform  —  Light  from  the 
Past. 

"  Ketrenchment,  Economy,  and  Reform," 
as  a  slogan,  were  early  patented  by  the  Peck- 
sniffian  Democracy.  In  1828,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  partisans  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  founder  of  modern  Democracy, 
raised  the  cry  of  "  extravagance  and  fraud" 
against  the  then  existing  National  adminis- 
tration —  that  of  the  younger  Adams.  After 
a  protracted  and  acrimonious  debate,  an  in- 
vestigation was  ordered  by  the  House,  but  Mr. 
Hamilton,  its  chairman,  in  his  report  to  the 
House  utterly  fails  to  convict  the  younger 
Adams  or  his  administration  of  either  extrav- 
agance or  corruption,  or  even  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  either;  and  in  history  that  ad- 
■  ministration  stands  unsurpassed  by  any  which 
preceded  it,  or  has  followed,  for  practical 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  for  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  for  its  success  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  for 
exalted  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
mocracy clamored  against  it.  They  denounced 
it  for  extravagance  and  fraud.  They  fabri- 
cated the  infamous  "  bargain  and  corruption" 
libel  against  Adams  and  the  chivalrous  Henry 
Clay,  charging  that  the  Democracy,  by  Adams 
and  Clay  in  the  House  of  1824-2.5,  had  been 
cheated  out  of  the  Presidency —  charges  which 
their  authors  subsequently  confessed  were 
not  "only  false"  in  themselves,  but  were 
"  impossible  to  be  true,"  but  which  they 
clamorously  urged  in  every  vile  form,  and 
literally  lied  Adams  down.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Democracy  originally  succeeded  to  power 
and  place. 


"To  the  Victor*  belong  the  Spoils." 

On  March  4,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson, 
pledged  to  retrenchment,  economy,  and  re- 
form, was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.  Proclaiming  the  maxim  that 
"  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  Jackson 
let  slip  the  "Furies  of  the  Guillotine"  in  a 
wholesale  proscription  of  the  old  and  tried 
oflScIals  of  former  administrations.  John 
Q.  Adams,  in  the  preceding  four  years,  had 
made  but  12  changes  —  all  for  cause.  In  the 
preceding  40  years,  all  his  predecessors  to- 
gether had  made  only  132  changes  —  of  these 
Jefferson  had  removed  62;  but  Jackson,  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Democratic  reformer, 
in  one  year  removed,  it  was  estimated,  1,500 
oflBcials  —  in  one  year  nearly  12  times  as 
many  as  by  all  his  predecessors  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  The  officials 
removed  were  experienced,  capable,  and 
trusty.  The  character  of  those  who  filled 
their  places  is  attested  by  the  "reform" 
which  followed. 

Democratic  confession  of  "  great  pecuniary 
loss  **  —  The  Harlan  Committee  develop- 
ments. 

After  many  failures  to  obtain  an  investi- 
gation into  the  corruptions  or  malpractices 
of  Jackson's  rule,  all  investigations  into 
which  had  been  systematically  defeated  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  Jackson's  parti- 
san friends,  and  the  packing  of  committees 
by  Speaker  James  K.  Polk,  the  House,  in 
1839,  when  Jackson  had  retired  to  the  shades 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  when  awe  of  the 
President  was  not  so  great  as  under  pugna- 
cious Old  Hickory,  took  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands,  and  elected  a  committee  for 
the  purpose,  with  Hon.  James  Harlan,  of 
Kentucky,  as  its  chairman.    The  develop- 
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nients  were  astounding  —  the  corruption  and 
malpractices  without  a  parallel  in  our  his- 
tory. Thus  was  developed  Swartwout's  de- 
falcation at  New  York,  as  collector  of  the 
port,  of  $1,225,705.69,  a  vast  sum  in  that 
day;  of  Price,  United-States  district-attorney 
at  New  York,  of  $72,224.06 ;  and  those  of  fifty 
of  the  sixty-odd  receivers  of  public  moneys 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $825,678.25.  Colonel  Gratiot, 
chief  engineer,  United  States  Army,  about 
this  time  also  defaulted  in  the  sum  of 
$.50,000. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  report  from  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  of  the  Harlan  committee, 
thus  confesses  the  facts  proved: 

That  tbe  country  has  sustained  great  pecuniary 
loss,  DO  man  can  doubt;  that  tbe  national  character 
has  suffered  deep  humiliations  and  disgrace,  no  man 
can  hesitate  to  admit.  But  losses  like  these  are  inci- 
dent to  all  governments;  no  one  is  free  from  them. 
The  annals  of  our  own  afford  numerous  instances  of 
peculation,  committed  at  every  period  of  its  short  ex- 
istence under  all  and  every  administration,  and  all  and 
every  fiscal  system  which  has  been  adopted  and  carried 
into  practice ;  no  matter  wbo  has  been  the  fiscal  agent, 
the  Government  has  sustained  loss;  it  must  be  so  until 
man  becomes  honest.  —  Reports  of  Committees,  2bth 
Cong.  Sd  seas..  Vol.  2, 1838-1839,  page  284. 

And  so  on  throughout  all  all  the  depart- 
ments—  in  the  War  and  Navy  as  in  the 
Treasury,  while  the  Post  OiBce  Department 
was  bankrupt  through  systematic  plunder. 

More  plunder  for  tlie  Democrats. 

In  1840  these  Democratic  reformers  were 
swept  from  office  by  the  election  of  General 
William  H.  Harrison  as  President.  In  1845 
they  were  restored  to  power  and  plunder 
through  the  election  of  Polk. 

The  Mexican  war  —  a  war  forced  upon  our 
and  the  Mexican  people  by  the  high-handed 
usurpations  of  President  Polk  in  pursuit  of 
the  extension  of  slave  territory  —  exacted  an 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  and 
the  Uves  of  25,000  of  our  citizens.  Cor- 
ruption in  the  Government  stalked  unre- 
strained. The  Eli  Moores,  the  Purdys,  the 
Morrises,  the  Patrick  Collinses,  the  Beards, 
the  Scotts,  the  Kennerlies,  the  Denbys,  and 
the  Wetmores  —  a  host  of  pillagers,  Indian 
agents,  sub-Indian  agents,  contractors,  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  navy 
agents,  pension  agents,  marshals,  receivers 
of  public  moneys,  commercial  agents,  sur- 
veyors, inspectors,  and  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms—  plundered  millions  from  the  people. 

Democratic     Denunciation     of     Democratic 
Corruption, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  11,  1847,  Mr.  Westcott,  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Florida,  indignantly  de- 
clared : 

I  warn  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  they  do  not  know  one  twentieth 
part  of  tbo  corruption,  the  feculent,  reeking  corrup- 
tion, in  this  respect,  in  tbe  Government  for  years  past. 
I  tell  tbe  people  of  this  country  that  the  Government 
and  institutions  of  this  country  have  been  and  will  be 
used  as  a  machine  to  plunder  them  for  ofBce-beggars, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  possession  of  political  power. 
I  solemnly  believe,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
knew  the  manner  in  which  their  Government  was  con- 


ducted, if  they  could  all  be  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  they  would  be  excited  to  kick  up  a  revo- 
lution In  twenty-four  hours,  which  would  tumble  tbe 
I^resident,  beads  of  departments,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, Democrats  and  Whigs,  head  over  head  into  tbe 
Potomac;  and  I  believe  they  would  act  right  in  doing 
so. 

More   Democratic    "looting"    under   Pierce 
and  Buclianan. 

These  reformers,  in  1849,  were  again  ousted 
from  power  by  the  election  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor  as  President,  but  were  again 
restored  in  1853  through  the  success  of  the 
Democr'acy  in  the  election  of  General  Frank- 
lin Pierce  as  Chief  Magistrate. 

Under  Pierce,  Washington  "rings"  re- 
joiced in  mammoth  fraud  in  the  building  of 
the  Capitol  wings  and  in  the  extension  of 
the  Treasury  building,  and  were  encouraged 
in  their  pillage  by  Pierce's  "  outlaws  of  the 
Treasury."  The  actual  and  proposed  plun- 
der was  immense.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  spoils  proposed  in  the  first  Congress 
under  Pierce  was  estimated  at  $300,000,000! 
—  $120,000,000  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
the  Ostend  conference  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba;  20,000,000  for  the  Gadsdeu  purchase, 
and  so  on  in  like  acts  —  all  for  tne  aggran- 
dizement of  slavery.  The  maladministration 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  under  Camp- 
bell, Pierce's  Postmaster-General,  rivalled 
that  under  Barry  and  Kendall.  Even  "  the 
sale  of  letters  and  papers  was  made  an  item 
of  revenue."  "Bank-bills,  checks,  and  in- 
surance policies  were  sold  in  piles,"  and  a 
Connecticut  mill,  buying  two  thousand  of 
these,  exposed  the  crime. 

Buchanan's  administration  in  its  vile  mal- 
practices and  plunder,  and  its  tyranny  in 
support  of  slavery,  was  but  a  continuation  of 
Pierce's.  Even  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  stal- 
wart pro-slavery  Democratic  member  from 
"Virginia  in  the  House,  was  forced  in  very 
shame  to  cry  out : 

**  From  tbe  by-ways  and  highways  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment the  rottenness  of  corruption  sends  forth  an  insuf- 
ferable  stench.  Why  are  the  people  so  patient?  Why 
slumbers  the  indignation  of  the  Democracy?  " 

And  Mr.  Winslow,  who  makes  the  report 
of  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  Covode 
Committee  in  1860,  while  in  effect  admitting 
the  corruptions  and  crimes  of  Buchanan's 
administration,  pleadingly  urges  in  extenua- 
tion.. 

"No  government  has  ever  yet  existed  in  which  the 
executive  branch  has  been  able  to  secure  everywhere 
faithful  and  trustworthy  agents.  In  a  country  as  ex- 
tensive as  is  ours,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
could  be  more  successful  than  other  people.  We  must 
expect  occasional  breaches  of  duty,  occasional  betrayal 
of  trusts,  so  long  as  our  present  imperfect  nature  ex- 


Comparison  between  John  Q.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration and  tlie  plundering  Demo- 
craticadministration  succeeding  it. 

Under  the  administration  of  John  Q. 
Adams,  denounced  by  the  Democracy  for 
"  extravagance  and  fraud,"  the  heaviest  net 
annual  expenditure  was  $13,296,041.45. 
Under  Jackson,  under  the  solemn  Demo- 
cratic   pledges    of    "  retrenchment   and  re- 
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form,"  the  net  annual  expenditures  suddenly 
doubled,  even  trebled  those  of  Jackson's 
last  year  (1836),  being  $37,243,214.24 !  Under 
Polk  they  increased  to  153,801,569.37;  under 
Pierce  to  $65,032,339.76;  and  under  Bucha- 
nan, in  1861,  to  $72,291,119.70! 
The  aggregate  net  ordinary  expend!- 

tures  of  the  younger  Adams'  admin. 

iBtratlon  were $51,671,943  99 

Of  Jackson's  last  four  years    ....    104,051,745  81 

Of  Van  Buren's  four  years 110,683,428  21 

Of  Polk's  four  years 116,381,026  34 

Of  Pierce's  four  years 232,820,632  35 

Of  Buchanan's  four  years 261,165,809  62 

The  average  annual  net  ordinary  expendi- 
tures were: 

Under  J.  Q.  Adams $12,917,985  99 

Under  Jackson  (Democratic  economy)  26,012,936  45 
Under  Van  Buren  (Democratic  econ- 
omy)    27,670,857  05 

Under  Polk  (Democratic  economy)      .  25,095,256  58 

Under  Pierce  (Democratic  economy)   .  58,205,158  09 
Under   Buchanan    (Democratic   econ. 

omy) 65,288,952  41 

A  constantly  increasing  scale,  doubling 
under  the  wholesale  plunder  and  corruption 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  closing 
under  those  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan  at  five 
times  the  figures  which,  under  the  younger 
Adams,  the  Democrats  denounced  as  evi- 
dences of  extravagance  and  fraud. 


PART   II. 

Democratic  Pretensions  to  "Eeform," 
"Economy,"  and  "Honesty"— The 
Yanishingr  Surplus— A  Queer  State  of 
Things. 

The  present  Democratic  Administration 
came  into  power  with  the  battle-cries  of 
"Eeform"  in  the  civil  service,  "Economy" 
of  appropriations,  and  "  Honesty "  in  the 
collection  and  expenditures  of  the  revenues. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Civil  Service,"  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  President  Cleve- 
land's ideas  of  "  reform  "  has  been  thoroughly 
ventUated,  and  shown  to  be  a  mere  "  sham." 
The  sort  of  "economy"  which  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  House  believe  in, 
was  abundantly  exposed  as  another  sham  by 
Senator  Allison,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate, 
Aug.  28, 1888  [see  Table  of  Annual  Estimates 
and  Appropriations,  in  Statistical  chapter], 
in  which  he  said : 

He  had  a  table  prepared,  and  he  would  have  it 
printed  with  hia  speech,  showing  the  appropriations 
for  the  last  eight  years.  The  total  of  the  appropria- 
tions forthe  current  fiscal  year,  not  including  what  are 
called  the  "permanent  appropriations,"  was  $306,- 
000,000.  The  total  last  year  was  $243,000,000,  or  some 
$58,000,000  less  than  this  year.  He  had  explained  a 
good  many  of  the  items  of  increase.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  and  the  Appropriation  bills  were  account- 
able for  a  little  more  than  $30,000,000  of  this  $58,000,000. 
Adding  to  the  $306,000,000  what  were  known  as  the 
"permanent  appropriations"  (appropriations  that  are 
not  drawU  into  annual  appropriation  bills,  and  that 
amounted  to  $115,000,000)  there  was  a  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  currentfiscal  year  of  $421,000,000  as  against 
an  estimated  revenue  of  $440,000,000.  These  two  sums 
included  both  the  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the 
I'ost  Office  Department.  So  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  current  year  were  within  $19,000,000  of  the 


estimated  revenues  of  the  current  year.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  comparing  the  four  years  of 
President  Arthur's  administration  with  the  four  years 
of  President  Cleveland's,  the  excess  of  expenditures  in 
the  last  four  years  was  $95,303,053. 

As  to  the  "honesty"  of  this  Democratic 
Administration  in  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  revenues  —  about  which  there 
have  been  such  loud  protestations  —  that  is 
yet  an  open  question;  a  question  open  to 
very  grave  doubts  when  it  is  remembered 
how  many  outrageously  disreputable  charac- 
ters have  been  placed  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust  by  President  Cleveland.  It 
is  a  question  that  probably  will  hereafter  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Republican  Administration; 
and  it  will  surprise  few  should  that  investiga- 
tion result  in  exposing  systematic  corruption 
and  plundering  of  the  public  moneys  by 
President  Cleveland's  appointees  quite  equal 
to  such  as  was  indulged  in  past  Democratic 
Administrations. 

What  lias  become   of  the   Great  Surplus?  — 
A  queer  state  of  things. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Folger, 
December,  1883,  the  last  Republican  Admin- 
istration must  have  left  a  surplus  revenue  of 
some  $85,000,000  per  annum  —  enough,  as  he 
suggested,  to  pay  the  whole  interest-bearing 
debt  in  less  than  fifteen  years  from  the  time 
President  Cleveland's  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration came  in.  The  National  Democratic 
Platform  of  1888,  upon  which  President 
Cleveland  now  stands,  declared  that  "  the 
money  now  lying  idle  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, resulting  from  superfluous  taxation, 
amounts  to  more  than  $125,000,000,  and  the 
surplus  collected  is  reaching  the  sum  of  more 
than  $60,000,000  annually."  This  shows  a 
decrease  of  .§25,000,000  per  annum  of  sur- 
plus revenue  collected  and  accounted  for. 
Whether  this  or  any  other  decrease  is  occa- 
sioned by  inefiicient  or  dishonest  Democratic 
collections  —  or  arises  from  other  causes, 
such  as  the  operation  of  the  existing  tariff  — 
is  a  question  hereafter  to  be  determined. 
But  since  that  Democratic  platform  was  pro- 
mulgated, a  still  more  singular  circumstance 
has  come  to  light,  and  the  people  learn  with 
astonishment  that  the  surplus  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared!  The  following  tele- 
gram'in  "  The  New- York  Tribune,"  Aug.  29, 
1888,  covers  the  matter: 

Washington,  Aug.  20. —  The  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  alleged  surplus  is  the  one  topic  of 
engrossing  interest  at  the  Capitol.  After  ail  the  pon- 
derous logic  which  has  been  expended  on  this  subject 
and  the  didactic  essays  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Executive  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
topics  of  pressing  public  importance,  the  ridiculous 
outcomeis  irresistibly  comical.  Friends  and  foesalike 
are  sniggering  over  it.  The  facts  aa  stated  in  "  The 
Tribune  "  dispatches  are  corroborated  to-day  by  oflSciai 
figures  given  out  on  the  joint  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Appropriation  of  both  House  and  iSenate. 
Instead  of  a  demoralizing,  hideous,  and  dangerous 
surplus  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  or  so  there  are 
hardly  twelve  and  a  quarter  millions  in  sight,  and  even 
this  amount  is  liable  to  be  whittled  down  still  further 
by  demands  from  sources  not  included  in  Congres- 
sional appropriation- bills,  as  pointed  out  in  these  dis. 
patches  yesterday. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  figures  given.    In 
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round  numbers  the  appropriations  passed,  or  pending 
in  conference  and  on  the  way  to  certain  adoption,  are 
as  fullowe :  Army,  Navy,  Indian,  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
Bular,  Pension,  Legislative  and  Judicial,  Post  Office, 
Military  Academy,  River  and  Harbor,  Fortifications, 
and  sundry  civil  billa  — $288,764,000.  Deficiency  bills 
resultingfrom  thefailure  of  the  last  Democratic  House 
to  appropriate  the  absolutely  necessary  amounts  for 
the  known  requirements  of  the  public  service  —  $18,- 
227,000.  Public  Buildings  and  miscellaneous  relict 
bills  —  $5,636,000;  permanent  appropriations — $115,- 
610,000;  all  of  which  (with  the  smaller  details,  herein 
omitted,  added  thereto)  make  a  total  prospective  ex- 
penditure of  $428,269,520  (being  an  increase  of  $64,- 
084,730  over  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  against  a 
prospective  revenue  of  $440,563,734,  —  thus  leaving  a 
possible  surplus  of  $12,294,213,  which,  if  the  Mills  bill 
should  pass,  would  be  converted  into  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  $60,000,000. 

The  clerks  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  in 
giving  out  these  figures  state  in  fairness  that  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  Fortification  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  two  and  a  half  millions  and  a  duplication  of 
asimilar  item  in  another  bill  of  three  millions.  But 
against  this  there  are  pending  numerous  public  build- 
ing bills  in  transit  to  the  Executive,  which  will  prob- 
ably receive  approval,  unless  the  member  urging  them 
is  of  the  '*  Allentown  '•  persuasion;  and  in  the  esti- 
mates as  given,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  numerous 
private  pension  bills.  These  sources  together,  will 
more  than  offset  the  allowances  made  on  the  Fortifi- 
cation account,  and  the  figures  can  therefore  stand. 

Net  surplus  In  sight  $12,294,263.  For  this  sum  the 
industries  of  the  country  have  been  called  upon  to 
stand  still,  and  the  wheels  of  legislation  have  been 
blocked.  This  exposure,  of  course,  leaves  the  newly 
enlisted  Administration  organs  in  a  plight  which  it  is 
charitable  to  call  humiliating.  They  denied  with 
robust  rhetoric  tho  statements  of  The  Tribune  and 
other  well-informed  journals,  just  aa  they  would  deny, 
with  adequate  inducement,  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  and  assert  with  brother  Jasper  that  the  •'  sun 
do  move."  Official  statements  from  the  Democratic 
Appropriations  Committee  now  disprove  their  denials. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  the  denouement  is  re- 
garded with  much  amusement.  Republican  Senators 
admit  that  the  joke  is  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  House, 
and  that  iu  accepting  and  attempting  to  treat  seriously 
,  the  cry  of  a  dangerous  surplus  they  "  leaped  before 
they  looked."  They  propose  to  look  now,  and  look 
very  thoroughly  into  this  whole  question,  including 
the  method  of  keeping  the  Treasury  balances. 

Should  President  Cleveland  and  a  Demo- 
cratic House  be  again  returned  to  power, 
the  country  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  the  *'  condition  that  con- 
fronts us "  will  be  how  to  meet  deficiencies 
by  direct  taxation^  rather  than  how  to  get 
rid  of  a  surplus. 


PART  III. 

What  the  Republican  Party  "Did"  in 
the  Matter  of  Honest  Civil  SeiTice  Ad- 
ministration—A Wonderful  Compara- 
tire  Record— Official  Table  of  Losses. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Kepublican  record 
for  honesty  and  economy  in  administration , 
and  answer,  where,  in  the  history  of  civil 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  pure 
a  record  be  found  ?  In  his  official  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  July  16,  1882, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  Green 
B.  Eaum,  said: 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  annual 
examination  of  the  oflices  of  the  126  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  throughout  the  United  States  has 
heen  completed,  and  thot  it  has  been  found  that  the 
entire  collections  of  internal  revenue  taxes  for  the 


past  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $146,520,273.71,  have 
been  acconnted  for  and  turned  into  the  treasury.  It 
is,  further,  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  that,  during 
the  past  six  Ascal  yearSt  the  sum  of  $748,831,071.01 
has  been  collected  from  internal  revenue  taxation, 
and  ]5aid  into  the  Treasury  without  any  loss  by  de- 
falcation. 

The  expenses  of  collection  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
(including  the  expenses  of  this  office)  will  be  found, 
on  final  adjustment,  not  to  exceed  $5,108,300,  or  less 
than  34  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected.  The  ex- 
penses of  collection  for  the  six  years  have  been  about 
$27,087,300,  or  3  6-10  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected. 
This  sum  has  been  disbursed  without  loss  to  the 
Government. 

And  from  the  date  of  that  report  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion, there  was  no  loss  at  all  I 

Analysis  of  receipts  and  disbnrsements  and 
losses  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
rule. 

During  the  seventy-two  years  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, prior  to  1861,  a  period  mainly 
controlled  by  the  Democracy,  the  aggregate 
collections  and  disbursements  were  $4,719,- 
481,157.63.  During  the  period  from  1861  to 
1875,  under  Kepublican  rule,  the  aggregate 
collections  and  disbursements,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  expenses  incurred  through 
the  Democracy  in  rebellion,  reached  the 
prodigious  sum  of  $25,576,202,805.52,  or  over 
Jive  times  greater  under  the  Eepuhlicans 
than  under  the  Democracy.  The  aggregate 
losses  under  the  Democracy  in  the  period 
prior  to  1861  were  $24,441,829.32,  or  $5.17  in 
evei-y  $1,000;  under  Kepublicans  the  aggre- 
gate losses  were  only  $14,666,776.07,  or  only 
46  cents  in  every  $1,000.  In  other  words, 
although  the  aggregate  collections  and  dis- 
bursements under  the  Kepublicans  were  over 
11  times  greater  than  under  Democratic  rule, 
yet  the  aggregate  losses  under  Democratic 
reform  were  nearly  $10,000,000  greater  than 
under  the  Republicans,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
losses  to  every  $1,000  were  nearly  10  times 
greater. 

Under  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  that  model  of  Democratic  "re- 
form," the  aggregate  collections  and  dis- 
bursements were  only  $500,081,747.75;  but 
under  that  of  General  Grant  (in  consequence 
of  the  war  expenses  incurred  through  the 
Democratic  rebellion)  they  reached  the  im- 
mense sum  of  $10,842,922,583,  nearly  22 
times  greater  under  Grant  than  under  Jack- 
son. Under  Jackson  the  aggregate  losses 
were  $3,761,111.87,  or  $7.52  in  every  $1,000. 
Under  Grant,  only  $2,846,192.12,  or  24  cents 
in  every  $1,000.  In  other  words,  although 
the  aggregate  collections  and  disbursements 
under  Grant  were  nearly  22  times  greater 
than  under  Jackson,  yet  the  aggregated 
losses  under  Jackson  were  nearly  $1,000,000 
greater  thau  under  Grant,  and  in  the  ratio 
of  losses  in  $1,000  were  over  22  times  greater 
than  under  Grant.  Under  Van  Buren.the 
ratio  of  losses  in  every  $1,000  was  nearly  49 
times  greater  than  under  Grant,  and  in  like 
ratio  under  all  the  administrations  of  Demo- 
cratic reform.  Under  the  latest,  prior  to  the 
war,  that  of  Buchanan,  the  ratio  of  losses  in 
every  $1,000  was  $8.81  —  16  times  greater 
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than  under  Grant.  What  they  have  been 
under  Cleveland,  the  people  v^ill  learn  when 
he  is  displaced  by  a  Republican  President 
who  will  not  close  the  avenues  of  accurate 
information. 

Tabulation  of  Losses  in  receiving:  and  dis- 
bursing;  the  Public  Moneys. 

The  following  tabulation  condensed  from 
tables  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
,^ugust  13,  1884,  "exhibits  the  total  receipts 
and  total  disbursements  of  the  Government 
from  its  organization  to  June  30,  1883,  with 
the  amount  of  losses,  and  the  ratio  of  such 
losses  per  $1000  to  the  aggregate  received 
and  disbursed,  arranged  in  periods  of  admin- 
istration from  that  of  President  Washington 
to  that  of  President  Arthur  inclusive  —  and 
in  the  two  periods,  prior  to  the  Rebellion  and 


subsequent  to  it,  the  dividing  date  between 
such  two  periods  being  June  30,  1861.  The 
original  tables  gave  the  details  both  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  —  the  receipts  com- 
prising those  from  "  Customs,"  "Post-office," 
and  "all  other  sources,"  and  the  disburse- 
ments comprising  "War,  Navy,  Pensions, 
and  Indians,"  and  "Miscellaneous." 

From  this  tabulation  it  will  be  found  that 
while  prior  to  the  war  the  losses  on  each 
$1000  collected  and  disbursed  averaged  $5.21, 
those  since  the  war,  under  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations, have  averaged  only  39  cents; 
and  that  while  the  last  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration prior  to  the  war,  that  of  Buchanan, 
lost  $3.81  on  every  $1000  received  and  disr 
bursed,  the  last  Republican  Administration 
has  lost  less  than  2  mills  (li^)  on  every  $1000 
received  and  disbursed. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 
The  Fisheries  and  Retaliation. 


"  We  arraign  the  present  Democrat  Administration  for  its  weak  and  unpatriotic  treat- 
ment of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential  privileges 
to  which  our  fi^hing-vessels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  the 
reciprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830,  and  the  comity  of  nations,  and  which  Canadian 
fishing-vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  condemn  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  toward  our  fisheries  as 
unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as  tending  to  destr(yy  a  valuable  National 
industry,  and  an  indispensable  source  of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  J'  — Kepublican 
National  Platfonn,  1888. 


PART  L 

General  Butler's  History  of  the  Fisheries 
Question  from  the  beginning  down  to 
President  Cleveland's  Treaty. 

No  more  lucid  statement  of  the  Fisheries 
Question  has  been  made  than  that  of  Ben- 
jamin P.  Butler,  in  his  speech  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Aug.  31,  1888,  in  which  he 
gave  the  entire  history  of  the  subject  —  the 
result,  he  said,  of  ten  years  of  observation 
and  study  —  in  the  following  brief  and  thor- 
oughly understandable  shape :  — 

Before  the  Revolution,  as  British  subjects,  we  had 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  in  all  the 
fisheries,  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Florida,  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  all  its  inlets,  bays,  and  indentations. 

In  f  raHQing  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  English  Commis- 
sioners proposed  that  when  we  gave  up  Canada  we  should 
give  up  our  claims  to  the  fisheries.  But  John  Adams, 
on  our  behalf, —to  his  high  honor  be  it  spoken, — 
replied  that  he  would  sooner  keep  on  with  the  war 
than  give  up  a  single  right  to  our  fisheries ;  and  so  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  fisheries  were 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  and  we  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  that  Canada 
or  anybody  else  had  in  fishing  down  to  1815,  unrao- 
lested  by  England,  and  without  claim  on  her  part  that 
we  had  not  the  fullest  right  to  fish  that  any  British 
subject  ever  had  in  Canadian  waters. 

The  war  of  1812  was  fought  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  had,  and  in  that  treaty  of  peace  nothing  was  said 
about  the  fisheries  whatever.  Our  boundary  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was'treated  of  therein,  which  had  never 
been  treated  of  in  any  treaty  before,  but  nothing  was 
said  upon  our  rights  and  liberties  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  its  waters,  and  we  went  on  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  them  until  about  1S17,  when,  some  question 
arising,  it  was  suggested  by  England  that  the  law  of 
nations  held  that  when  war  was  declared  between  two 
countries  having  treaty  relations,  such  declaration  of 
war  of  itself  abrogated  and  set  aside  all  former  treaties, 
and  so  the  war  of  1812  annulled  all  our  treaties  with 
England,  although  nothing  was  said  about  it  then  by 
either  country;  and  as  -nothing  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  fisheries  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1815, 
the  United  States  lost  all  her  rights  of  fisheries. 

One  would  have  supposed  that,  if  the  law  of  nations 
abrogated  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  that  the  rights  of 
both  parties  would  have  stood  as  if  that  treaty  had  not 
been  made,  and  then  we  should  have  the  fisheries  just 
as  we  had  always  had  them. 


The  Treaty  of  1818. 

England  was  just  then  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon. 
Full  of  her  triumph,  she  showed  more  than  her  usual 
and  characteristic  arrogance  and  oppression  toward 
weaker  nations,  as  she  deemed  the  United  States,  and 
our  statesmen  dealing  with  the  question  who  have 
managed  our  controversies  with  England,  and  who 
were  of  that  kind  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted 
during  much  of  our  national  life,  were  simply  cowed. 
'  The  treaty  of  1818  was  thus  bullied  out  of  us,  in  ■ 
which  it  was  agreed  that  "The  inhabitants  of  the 
said  United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to 
take  fiah  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Kay 
to  the  Rameau  Islands ;  on  the  western  and  northern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  any  of  the  exclnsive  rights  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company."  .  .  .  "And  the  United  States  hereby 
renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the 
above  mentioned  limits;  provided,  however,  that  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such 
bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  re- 
pairing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and -for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

That,  in  my  judgment,  was  simply  a  disgraceful 
surrender  of  many  of  our  rights,  but  we  had  left  the 
right  to  take  fish  anywhere  except  within  the  three 
miles  of  the  coasts,  bays  and  harbors  therein  named. 
Now  that  three-mile  limit  is  treated  in  international 
law  as  being  the  extent  to  which  a  cannon  throws  a 
shot,  and  to  be  the  line  to  which  any  nation  can  claim 
jurisdiction  as  against  any  other  nation  on  the  open  sea. 

Our  fishermen  went  on  fishing  under  that  treaty,  and 
took  shelter  from  storms  in  the  bays  and  harbors,  and 
entered  them  for  wood  and  water,  until  the  year  1820, 
when  some  Canadian  claimed  that  the  words  "within 
three  miles  of  the  bays,  coasts  and  harbors  "  were  to 
be  construed  to  mean  a  line  extended  from  a  point 
three  miles  from  one  headland  of  a  bay  to  a  point 
three  miles  from  the  other  headland  of  the  bay,  how- 
ever wide  apart  those  two  headlands  might  be  or  deep 
the  bay  might  be.  And  as  no  part  of  the  coasts  of 
those  bays  were  straight  lines  it  was  impossible  for  a 
fisherman  to  tell  when  he  was  within  or  without  the 
three-mile  line,  because  there  might  be  another  head- 
land of  a  bay  somewhere  that  would  scoop  him  In 
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The  Three-Mile  Ijiniit  ClauBe, 

The  British  claim  expressed  itself  substantially  in 
these  -words  :  •*  That  the  line  should  run  from  a  point 
three  miles  outside  of  a  headland  to  a  like  point  three 
milee  outside  of  another  headland,  and  include  all 
■within  it,  however  wide  the  bay."  This  conBtruction 
would  take  a  large  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  although 
a  part  of  Maine  is  on  its  ehores. 

We  protested  against  such  construction,  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government, 
■who  replied  that  they  would  submit  the  construction 
of  the  treaty  to  the  attention  of  the  crown  lawyers 
and  be  governed  by  their  opinion,  and  the  crown 
lawyers  unanimously  decided  that  the  line  must  run 
from  headland  to  headland,  as  claimed  by  G-reat 
Britain,  because  if  it  did  not  the  word  "headland  •' in 
the  treaty  would  have  no  meaning,  nor  be  of  any  use 
in  it. 

Well,  we  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked  at  the  treaty, 
and  could  not  find  that  word  "headlands"  in  the 
treaty  at  all,  anywhere;  but  being  then  a  weak  nation 
we  were  forced  into  acting  upon,  as  final,  this  dis- 
honorable interpretation  of  a  plain  provision  of  a 
treaty.  ... 

But  we  never  agreed  that  that  was  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty.  We  claimed  always  the  dis- 
tance to  be  three  miles  from  that  point  of  the  shore 
opposite  where  an  American  vessel  lay,  and  that  is 
the  only  true  construction  of  the  treaty  in  the  mind  of 
any  just  and  honorable  man,  and  we  have  never 
yielded  that  claim  except  as  far  as  it  is  done  by  the 
abortion  of  a  treaty  just  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  contention  drew  its  slow  length  along  until 
about  the  years  1851-52,  when  Webster  notified  the 
world  that  the  British  line  would  not  be  admitted. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  and  its  Termination. 

On  the  part  of  Canada  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was 
desired  and  was  attempted  to  be  obtained  then,  as 
now,  by  seizures  and  threats.  In  Pierce's  administra- 
tion in  1854,  a  convention  as  to  certain  recipfocity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  agreed 
upon  and  substantially  lived  up  to,  so  that  there  was 
no  trouble  on  the  fishery  question  from  that  time  until 
1864,  when,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  treaty  was  terminated,  after  Canada 
became  the  home  of  the  criminals  from  the  United 
States  who  had  committed  treason,  and  wished  to  go 
somewhere  where  they  could  continue  so  to  do  with 
safety  under  the  British  flag.  .  .  . 

Canada  amused  herself  in  1867,  *68,  and  *69,  after 
the  war,  wanting  reciprocity  again,  with  persecuting 
our  fishermen  as  much  as  possible,  enacting  laws  that 
they  must  be  licensed  if  they  fished  in  her  waters,  and, 
I  believe,  succeeded  in  getting  281  of  our  fishing  vessels 
to  pay  $1  per  ton  for  a  license  to  fish  one  year.  And 
then  they  put  it  up  to  $2,  and  at  last  only  25  paid. 
The  sail  of  vessels  on  the  Canadian  coast  at  that  time 
were  some  800,  which  to  my  mind  shows,  that,  if  the 
matter  is  left  to  our  fishermen,  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  Settlement  of  1871. 

In  1871,  however,  after  the  treaty  of  Washington 
had  been  settled,  so  far  as  the'  Geneva  award  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  about  our 
fisheries  might  be  settled  by  the  Canadians  fishing 
down  on  our  coast  and  we  fishing  upon  theirs  as  much 
as  each  liked  for  ten  years,  and  their  fish  to  come  into 
our  ports  free,  this  convention  at  the  end  of  that  period 
to  be  determined  by  a  notice  of  two  years.  That  three 
arbitrators,  one  to  be  selected  by  each  party,  and  one 
to  be  sclciJted  by  the  two  Governments,  should  hear 
and  determine  what  we  ought  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
allowing  free  fishing  and  free  fish  to  be  imported,  for 
the  privilege  of  our  fishermen  fishing  in  Canadian 
waters  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  In  other 
words,  to  determine  what  the  fish  were  worth  swim- 
ming in  the  sea  that  we  might  catch  out  of  it,  and  dry 
the  salt.  But  the  convention  was  express  that  all  the 
arbitrators  must  join  in  the  award.  The  British 
Minister  and  our  Secretary  of  State  agreed  on  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Belgium  as  the  third  arbitrator. 
The  referees  had  the  hearings  at  Halifax,  some  of 
which  I  attended.  Our  arbitrator  was  a  very  kindly, 
good-natured  gentleman,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
case,  and  was,  naturally,  an  indolent  man,  who  had 


never  seen  a  mackerel  until  after  it  was  cooked.  But 
it  is  fair  to  say  he  had  some  pluck;  and  when  the 
other  two  arbitrators,  the  Englishman  and  the  Belgian, 
agreed  to  $5,500,000  as  pay  for  the  fish  while  they  were 
in  the  sea,  which  our  fishermen  did  catch,  which  would 
not  bring  $500,000  after  they  were  salted  and  packed 
on  Long  Wharf,  be  refused  to  sign  that  award. 

When  the  hearing  began,  the  London  "  Times  "  said 
it  was  no  use  to  Imve  a  hearing,  as  all  three  of  the 
arbitrators,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  would 
have  to  agree  to  sign  the  award;  and,  as  the  American 
man  would  never  agree,  the  hearings  would  be  useless. 
But  after  the  Belgian  and  British  arbitrators  had 
agreed,  the  British  turned  around  and  said  the  con- 
vention required  but  two  to  sign  the  award,  and  that 
we  ought  to  pay  over  the  award. 

I  was  in  Congress  at  the  time,  and  I  objected  to 
doing  it.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  prevent  that  swin- 
dle. As  usual,  British  influence  carried  it,  and  no 
resistance  or  contention  was  had  about  it,  and  the 
money  was  paid  over.  Not  only  that,  there  was  a  very 
fine  service  of  plate  procured  by  our  Government  and 
presented  to  the  Belgian  Charg^  d'Aflaires  for  his 
efibrts  on  the  arbitration.  The  British  Government 
did  more.  They  look  him  away  from  the  position  of 
Charg6  d'Affaires  at  the  city  of  Washington  and  made 
him  Charg6  d'AflJaires  near  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
where  be  exists  to  this  day,  for  aught  I  know. 

Cessation  of  the  Fishery  privilegfe  under 
Treaty  of  1871. 

After  the  ten  years  were  out,  about  1883,  we  gave 
notice  that  the  fishing  privilege,  which  we  paid  so 
much  for,  should  cease.  We  did  not  want  to  run  up  a 
new  bill  for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  British  Government,  as  well  as  the  Canadians, 
did  every  thing  they  could  to  prevent  putting  an  end 
to  the  articles  of  the  convention  of  1871,  but  nothing 
would  move  the  American  Congress  upon  that  subject. 
No  sooner  were  those  articles  closed  than  Canada  set 
up  the  most  vigorous  action  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  by  which  ber  fish  and  fish  oil  and  other 
things  could  be  put  into  our  ports  in  return  for  a  ces- 
sion of  the  right  of  our  fishermen  ta  fish  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  which  they  themselves  in  1868  had 
licensed  to  be  done  for  $1  a  ton  of  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel.  But  they  found  for  once  our  Government 
determined  no  longer  to  be  either  browbeaten  or 
inveigled,  and  thereupon  the  Canadian  Parliament 
passed  laws,  sustained  by  the  home  Government,  by 
which  our  fishing  vessels  were  seized  without  any  pre- 
tence of  right  whatever.  Armed  cruisers  fitted  out  by 
a  Province  of  the  British  empire  came  out  to  capture 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  which  cap- 
tures were  carried  into  port,  and  condemned  by  pro- 
vincial judges.  Every  possible  construction  was  put 
upon  the  words  in  the  treaty  defining  our  rights 
against  us,  and  where  the  treaty  of  1818  gave  to  our 
fishermen,  as  does  international  law,  the  right  to  go 
into  ports  for  shelter  in  time  of  storm,  and  to  obtain 
wood,  water,  and  provisions,  one  of  our  vessels  was 
seized  by  the  Canadian  officers  because,  instead  of 
buying  wood,  he  bought  coal,  he  having  a  coal  and  not 
a  wood  stove  on  board. 

The  Fishermen's  Wrong:8  —  President  Cleve- 
land Proposes  a  Treaty  Commission  —  The 
Republican  Senate  declares  against  it  — 
Congress  almost  Unanimously  enacts  a  re- 
taliatory Measure. 

Every  thing  of  commercial  rights  was  taken  away 
from  our  fishermen.  No  respect  was  paid  to  our 
flag.  Representation  after  representation  of  these 
things  was  made  to  our  Government.  Protests  were 
entered  by  the  fishermen.  The  State  Department  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  some  force  in  the  matter,  but 
not  having  any,  they  didn't  expend  any.  To  such  ex- 
tent had  it  oome  that  in  December,  1885,  the  President 
in  his  annual  message  recommended  to  Congress  the 
making  of  a  commission  to  adjust  and  settle  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  on  these  fishery  questions,  and  in 
1886  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  minority  of 
25  declaring  that  no  such  commission  ought  to  be 
established;  and  it  also  investigated  the  questions  of 
these  outrages,  and  finding  that  they  were  still  con- 
tinued, reported  a  bill  to  give  the  President  full  power 
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to  retaliate,  by  enacting  that  the  Canadian  vessels 
should  have  no  more  rights  and  privileges  in  American 
porta  than  were  givento  American  vessels  in  Canadian 
waters.  Also  giving  the  President  full  power,  in  his 
discretion,  to  carry  that  retaliation  asfaraa  he  chose. 
That  wao  passed  by  a  vote  of  40  to  1  in  the  Senate 
and  by  a  vote  of  256  to  1  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One  would  suppose  that  a  President  with  such  a 
law  bebind  him,  more  nnaaimous  than  any  other  law 
that  was  passed  in  Congress  under  the  yeas  and  nays, 
would  have  put  in  force  all  its  ^rovlsionB  to  ascertain 
at  least  whether  they  were  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
object.  But  nothing  was  done,  and  the  outrages  still 
went  on. 

At  last  a  British  emissary  came  over  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  to  settle  these  claims  of  ours,  as 
was  alleged,  and  although  Congress  had  refused  to  give 
the  President  the  power  that  he  asked  to  establish  such 
commission,  neither  House  voting  in  favor  of  it,  he  did 
what  no  other  President  ever  did  do  —  deliberately  ap. 
pointed  the  commission  that  he  had  asked  to  have  power 
granted  him  to  appoint,  which  had  been  refused. 

President  Cleveland's  Treaty. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  that  unauthor- 
ized and  rejected  treaty,  because  it  is  dead  beyond  re- 
surrection. It  gave  up  everything  that  our  fathers  had 
claimed  of  right  in  regard  to  the  fisheries.  It  even  ex- 
tended that  objectionable  three-mile  line  by  making  a 
provision  that  it  might  be  a  five-mile  line.  It  was  a 
British  treaty,  and,  if  not  bought  by  British  gold,  it 
was  largely  incited  by  British  dinners.  But  I  must  quit 
this.  There  is  an  old  Latin  maxim  against  it:  **De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  "  Say  nothing  of  the  dead 
but  good." 

There  was  n  remarkable  sequence  to  that  treaty.  It 
was  supported  In  the  Senate  oy  all  of  the  President's 
friends,  and  especially  byone  gentleman  from  Alabama 
who  accomplished  the  unparalleled  feat  of  speaking  36 
hours  in  favor  of  it,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  speaking 
pretty  well,  except  that  he  repeated  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  and  »ul  those  who  spoke  on  the  same  side 
assented  to  it,  that  if  the  treaty  was  rejected  war  with 
England  was  inevitable.  How  sensible  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  believe  or  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
War  has  always  been  a  barometer  in  "Wall  street,  and 
if  it  approaches  stocks  fall. 

But  lo!  the  moment  that  treaty  was  rejected,  the 
President  sends  to  the  Senate  a  very  threatening  mes- 
sage against  Canada,  and  asks  for  power  to  control  the 
commercial  relations,  and  says  that  he  asks  it  because 
that  will  be  the  surest  means  of  compelling  the  Cana- 
dians to  do  what  they  are  wanted  to  do,  and  he  asks 
for  power  to  do  the  very  harshest  things  that  could  be 
done  to  Canada,  upon  the  plea  that  he  wants  to  prevent 
the  outrages  which  have  been  going  on  now  since  1885, 
or  nearly  three  years,  without  hia  having  before  said  a 
word  about  controlling  them.  The  first  question  that 
springs  to  the  lips  is,  "  Is  the  President  in  earnest?  " 
If  yes,  let  him  enforce  retaliation  for  the  outrages  by 
the  power  he  has  had  since  March,  1887.  If  he  will  do 
that  he  will  show  that  this  paper  is  the  message  of  a 
statesman,  and  not  of  a  campaigner  on  the  stump. 


PART  II. 


Text  of  President  Cleyeland^s  Retalia- 
tion Message. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Message  of 
President  Cleveland  to  Congress,  after  the 
refusal  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Aug.  21,  1888, 
by  the  decisive  vote  *  of  2Y  Democratic 
"  yeas  "  to  30  Republican  "  nays,"  —  to  ratify 
his  proposed  Fisheries  Treaty. 


*  The  vote  in  detail  was  as  follows : 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Bate,  Beck^  Berry^  Blackburn^ 
Blodgett,  Brown^  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel, 
Faulkner^  Oeorgey  Oorman,  Gray^  Hampton,  Harris, 
Jones   of   Arkansas,  ' McPhersoUt    Morgan,    Pasco, 


To  the  Gongreas : 

The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  lately  ne- 
gotiated for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
differences  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  fishermen  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  British 
North  America,  seems  to  justify  a  survey  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  pending  question  is  thus  remitted. 

The  treaty  upon  this  subject  concluded  in  1818, 
through  disagreements  as  to  the  meaning  of  Its  terms, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  trouble. 
Our  citizens  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  in  waters 
adjacent  to  Canada,  have  been  subjected  to  numerous 
vexations,  interferences  and  annoyances,  their  vessels 
have  been  seized  upon  pretexts  which  appear  to  be 
entirely  inadmissible,  and  the^  have  been  otherwise 
treated  by  the  Canadian  authorities  and  oflBcials  in  a 
manner  inexcusably  harsh  and  oppressive. 

This  conduct  has  been  justified  by  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  by  the  claim  that  the  treaty  of  1818  permitted 
it,  and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
proper  protection  of  Canadian  interests. 

We  deny  that  treaty  agreements  justify  these  acts, 
and  we  further  maintain  that,  aside  from  any  treaty 
restraints  of  disputed  interpretation,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  near  neigh- 
bors, the  growth  of  our  joint  commerce,  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  both  countries,  which  amicable 
relations  surely  guarantee,  and  above  all,  the  liberality 
always  extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  furnished  motives  for  kindness  and  considera- 
tion higher  and  better  than  treaty  covenants. 

While  keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  was  exasperating 
in  the  condition,  and  by  no  means  indisposed  to  sup- 
port the  just  complaints  of  our  injured  citizens,  I  still 
deemed  it  my  duty  for  the  preservation  of  important 
American  interests  which  were  directly  involved,  and 
in  view  of  all  the  details  of  the  situation,  to  attempt  by 
negotiation  to  remedy  existing  wrongs  and  to  finally 
terminate,  by  a  fair  and  just  treaty,  these  ever-recur- 
ing  causes  oi  difficulty. 

I  fully  beheve  that  the  treaty  just  rejected  by  the 
Senate  was  well  suited  to  the  exigency,  and  that  its 
provisions  were  adequate  for  our  security  in  the  future 
from  vexatious  incidents  and  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  neighborhood  and  intimacy,  witnout  sacrific- 
ing in  the  least  our  national  pride  or  dignity. 

I  am  quite  conscious  that  neithermy  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  rejected  treaty  nor  the  motives  which 
prompted  its  negotiation,  are  of  importance  in  the  light 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  theteupon.  But  it  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  this  treaty  has  been  rejected 
without  any  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  alter  or  amend  its  provisions,  and  with  the 
evident  intention,  not  wanting  expression,  that  no  ne- 
gotiation should  at  present  be  concluded  touching  the 
matter  at  issue. 

The  co-operation  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  long  standing  national  diflferences  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  by  methods  of  conference  and  agreement, 
having  thus  been  declined,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  abandon  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  premises,  or  to  neglect  their  grievances ; 
and  I  therefore  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  plan  of 
retaliation  as  a  mode  which  stiU  remains  of  treating 
the  situation. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of  the  responsi- 
bility assumed  in  adopting  this  line  of  conduct,  nor  do 
I  fail  in  the  least  to  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
It  will  be  impoBsible  to  injure  our  Canadian  neighbors 
by  retaliatory  measures  without  inflicting  some  dam- 
age upon  our  own  citizens.  This  results  from  our 
proximity,  our  community  of  interests,  and  the  inevi- 
table commingling  of  the  business  enterprises  which 
have  been  developed  by  mutual  activity. 

What  naiional  retaliaUon  means. 

Plainly  stated,  the  policy  of  national  retaliation 
manifestly  embraces  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  harm 


Payne,    Pugh,    Ransom,     Reagan,     Vest,    Walthall, 
Wilson  of  Maryland. — 27. 

Nats.  — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  Chace, 
Chandler,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Farwell, 
Frye,  Hale,  Hawley,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Jones, 
Manderson,  Mitchell,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Quay,  Sabin, 
Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stewart,  Stockbridge, 
Teller,  and  Wilson  of  Iowa,  — 30. 
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upon  those  who  have  litjared  us.  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  ourBclves,  There  iaalBO  an  evidentpropriety 
as  well  as  an  invitation  to  moral  support,  found  in 
Tisitingupon  the  oJTendlng  party  the  same  measure  or 
kind  of  treatment  of  which  we  corapla^,  and  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  same  lines.  And  above  all  things 
the  plan  of  retallationi  if  entered  uponi  should  he 
thorough  and  vigorous. 

These  considerations  lead  me  at  this  time  to  Invoke 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  Congress  and  its  support  in 
euch  a  further  grant  of  power  ap  seems  to  me  necessary 
and  desirable  to  render  efifective  the  policy  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

The  Congi'ess  has  already  passed  a  law,  which  re- 
ceived Executive  ussent  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887, 
providing  that  in  case  American  iisbing  vesBels  being 
or  visiting  in  the  waters,  or  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Britiish  dominions  of  North  America,  should  he,  or 
lately  had  been,  deprived  of  the  rights  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty  or  law,  or  if  they  were  denied 
certain  other  privileges  therein  specified,  or  vexed  and 
harassed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  President 
might  deny  to  vessels  and  their  masters  and  crews  of 
the  British  Dominions  of  North  America  any  entrance 
into  the  waters,  ports,  or  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  deny  entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United 
States  of  any  product  of  said  Dominions,  or  other 

foods  coming  from  said  Dominions  to  the  United 
tates. 

While  I  shall  not  hesitate,  upon  proper  occasion,  to 
enforce  this  act,  It  would  seem  to  oe  unnecessary  to 
suggest  that,  if  such  enforcement  la  limited  In  such  a 
manner  as  shall  result  In  the  least  possible  Injury  to 
our  own  people,  the  effect  would  probably  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  de- 
sired. 

I  deem  It  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  certain  particulars  in  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  In  addition  to 
the  general  allegations  already  made,  which  appear  to 
he  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  liberal  and  friendly 
disposUion  of  our  country  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  call  for 
eucn  legislation  as  will,  upon  the  principles  already 
stated,  properly  supplement  the  power  to  inaugurate 
retaliation  already  vested  in  the  lixecutive. 

Actuated  by  the  generous  and  neighborly  spirit 
which  has  characterized  our  legislation,  our  tariff  laws 
have  since  1866  been  so  far  waived  in  favor  of  Canada 
as  to  allow  free  of  duty  the  transit  across  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  property  arriving  at  our  porta 
and  destined  to  Canadn,  or  exported  from  Canada  to 
other  foreign  countries. 

Frivileg;es    denied  to   Akuerican   Fishermen. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated 
in  1871  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
having  for  its  object  very  largely  the  modification  of 
the  Treaty  of  1818,  the  privileges  above  referred  to 
were  made  reciprocal,  and  given  in  return  by  Canada 
to  the  United  States  in  the  following  language,  con- 
tained in  the  XXIXth  Article  of  said  treaty : 

*'  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned 
in  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise arriving  at  the  porta  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  especi- 
ally designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  destined  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions 
in  North  America,  may  be  entered'at  the  proper  cus- 
tom-house and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  dutiea,  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  such  rules,  regulations  and  conditions 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the  Government 
of  the  TJnited  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in 
transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties,  from  such  pos- 
sessions, through  the  territory  of  the  United  8ta^es,  for 
export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States. 

*'  It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods, 
wares  or  merchandiae  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  destined  for 'the  United  States,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyedin  transit,  with- 
out tiie  payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  possessions, 
under  jBUch  rules  and  regulations  and  conditions  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the  Governments  of 
the  said  possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 


and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in 
transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  from  the  United 
States  through  the  said  possessions  to  other  places  in 
the  United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  In  the  said 
possessions." 

In  the  year  1886,  notice  was  received  hy  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  that  our  fishermen  would 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  shlptheir  fish  in  bond  and  free 
of  duty  through  Canadian  territory  to  this  country; 
and  ever  since  that  time  such  fihipment  has  been 
denied. 

The  prl^dlege  of  such  shipment  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  our  fishermen  was  a  most  important  one, 
allowing  them  to  spend  the  time  upon  the  iishing 
grounds  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  voyage 
home  with  their  catch,  and  doubling  their  opportunities 
for  profitably  prosecuting  their  vocation.  In  forbid- 
ding the  transit  of  the  catch  of  our  fibhermen  over  their 
territory  In  bond  and  free  of  duty,  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities deprived  us  of  the  onl^  facility  dependent 
upon  their  concession,  and  for  which  we  couldT  supply 
no  substitute. 

The  value  to  the  Dominion  of  Cadada  of  the  privi- 
lege of  transit  for  their  exports  and  imports  across  our 
territory,  and  to  and  from  our  ports,  though  great  in 
every  aspect,  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  year, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Elver,  which  constitutes  the  direct 
avenue  of  foreign  commerce  leading  to  Canada,  is 
closed  hy  ice. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports 
of  British  Canadian  provinces  carried  across  onr  terri- 
tory under  the  privileges  granted  hy  our  laws  amounted 
in  value  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  were  goods  dutiable  under 
our  tariff  laws,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic 
consistlngof  exchanges  of  goods  between  GreatBritain 
and  her  American  provinces,  brought  to  and  earned 
from  our  porta  in  their  own  vessels.  The  treaty  stipu- 
lation entered  into  by  our  Government  was  in  harmony 
with  laws  which  were  then  on  our  statute-book,  and 
are  still  in  force. 

What  Is  specifically  reconamended. 

I  recommend  Immediate  legislative  action  conferring 
upon  the  Executive  the  power  to  suspend  by  proclama- 
tion the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations  permit- 
ting the  transit  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in 
bond  across  or  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  or  from  Canada.  There  need  he  no  hesitation  in 
suspending  these  laws  arising  from  the  supposition 
that  their  continuation  is  secured  by  treat?  obligations ; 
for  it  seems  quite  plain  that  Article  XXIX.  of  the 
trteaty  of  1871,  which  was  the  only  article  incorporating 
such  laws,  terminated  the  first  day  of  July,  1885.  The 
article  Itself  declares  that  its  provisions  shall  he  in 
force,  "for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article 
XXXIII.  of  this  treaty." 

Turning  to  Article  XXXIII.,  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  XXIXth  article,  hut  only  a  provision  that  Ar- 
ticles XVIII.  to  XXV.,  inclusive,  arid  Article  XXX., 
shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
them  into  operation  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  different  countriea  concerned,  and  "that 
they  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come  into  operation, 
and  further  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  Its  wish  to  terminate  the  same." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  "term  of  years  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIII,"  referred  to  in  Article 
XXIX  as  the  limit  of  its  duration,  means  the  period 
during  which  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  Inclusive,  and 
Article  XXX,  commonly  called  the  "Fishery  Arti- 
cles," should  continue  In  force  under  the  language  of 
said  Article  XXXIII. 

That  the  Joint  High  Commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  ao  understood  and  Intended  the  phrase  is 
certain,  for  in  a  statement  containing  an  account  of 
their  negotiations,  prepared  under  their  supervision 
and  approved  by  them,  we  find  the  loUowing  entry  on 
the  eubject : 

*'  The  transit  question  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  any  settlement  that  might  be  made  should 
include  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in  that  respect  for 
the  period  of  which  the  Fishery  Articles  should  be  iq 
force,'* 
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In  addition  to  this,  a  very  satl6factory  evidence  sup- 
porting this  construction  of  the  language  of  Article 
XXIX,  it  will  be  found  that  the  la-w  passed  by  Coogresa 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflfect  furnishes  conclusive 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  such  construction.  This 
law  was  passed  March  2,  1S73,  and  is  entitled,  '*  An 
act  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  ITnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed 
in  the  aty  of  "Washington,  the  8th  day  of  May,  1871, 
relating  to  the  iisheries."  After  prrjviding  in  its  first 
and  second  sections  for  putting  in  operation  Articles 
XVni  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX  of  the 
treaty,  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  Article  XXIX 
as  follows : 

"  Sec.  3.  That  from  the  date  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
and  BO  long  as  the  articles  eighteenth  to  twenty-fifth 
inclusive,  and  article  thirtieth  of  said  treaty  shall  re- 
main in  force  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
article  thirty-third  of  said  treaty,  all  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  arriving,  etc.  etc." 

— following  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  stipulatioti on  thepart  of  the  United 
States  as  contained  in  Article  XXfX,  which.  I  have 
already  fully  quoted. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  enactment  of  the  Congress 
limiting  the  duration  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  to 
the  time  that  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and 
Article  XXX  should  continue  in  force.  That  in  fixing 
fluch  limit  it  but  gave  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  itself, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  purpose  is  declared  to 
be  to  carry  into  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  by  the  further  fact  that  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  submitted  before  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty 
to  certain  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
representing  both  countries,  and  met  with  no  objection 
or  dissent. 

There  appearing  to  be  no  conflict  or  inconsistency 
between  the  treaty  and  the  act  of  the  Congress  last 
cited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  well-settled 
principle  that  in  fase  of  such  conflict  the  statute  gov- 
erns the  question. 

Canada*8  Enjoyment  of  American  Laws. 

In  any  event,  and  whether  the  law  of  1873  construes 
the  treaty  or  governs  it,  Section  XXIX.  of  such  treaty, 
I  have  no  doiibt,  terminated  with  the  proceedings 
taken  by  our  G-ovemment  to  terminate  Articles  X VIIX. 
to  XXV.,  Inclusive,  and  Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty. 
These  proceedings  had  their  inception  in  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  passed  May  3, 1883,  declaring  that 
in  the  judgment  of  Congress  these  articles  ought  to  be 
terminated,  and  directing  the  President  to  give  the 
notice  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  provided  for 
in  Article  XXXm.  of  the  treaty.  Such  notice  having 
been  given  two  years  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1885,  the  articles  mentioned  were  absolutely  terminated 
on  the  last  named  day.  and  with  them  Article  XXIX. 
was  also  terminated. 

If  by  any  language  used  in  the  joint  resolution  it 
was  intended  to  relieve  section  3  of  the  act  of  1873, 
embodying  Article  XXIX.  of  the  treaty,  from  its  own 
limitations,  or  to  save  the  article  itself,  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  intention  miscarried.  But  statutes 
granting  to  the  people  of  Canada  the  valuable  privi- 
leges of  transit  for  their  goods  from  our  ports  and  over 
our  soil,  which  has  been  passed  prior  to  the  making  of 
the  treaty  of  1871,  and  independently  of  it,  remained 
in  force;  and  ever  since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,, 
and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Canada  to  permit 
our  fishermen  to  send  their  fish  to  their  home  market 
through  her  territory  in  bond,  the  people  of  that  Do- 
minion have  enjoyed  without  diminution  the  advan- 
tages of  our  liberal  and  generous  laws. 

Without  basing  our  complaint  upon  a  violation  of 
treaty  obligations,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  such  re- 
fusal of  transit,  and  the  other  injurious  acts  which  have 
been  recited,  constitute  a  provoking  insistence  upon 
rights  neither  mitigated  by  the  amenities  of  national 
intercourse,  nor  modified  by  the  recognition  of  our 
liberality  and  generous  considerations. 

The  history  of  events  connected  with  this  subject 
makes  it  manifest  that  the  Canadian  Government  can, 
if  BO  disposed,  administer  its  laws,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  its  people,  without  manifestations  of  un- 
fHendliness,  and  without  the  unneighborly  treatment 
of  our  fishing  vessels,  of  which  we  have  justly  com- 
plained; and  whatever  la  done  on  our  part  should  be 


done  in  the  hope  that  the  disposition  of  the  Canadian 
Government  may  remove  the  occasion  of  a  resort  to 
the  additional  Executive  power  now  sought  through 
legislative  action.  . 

I  am  satisfied,  that,  upon  the  prlnclplea  which 
should  govern  retaliation,  our  intercourse  and  rela- 
tions with  the  Bominion  of  Canada  furnish  no  better 
opportunity  for  its  application  than  is  suggested  by 
the  conditions  herein  presented,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  more  effectively  inaugurated  than  under  the  power 
of  suspension  recommended. 

"While  I  have  expressed  my  clear  conviction  upon 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  section  twenty -nine 
of  the  treaty  of  1871,  I,  of  course,  fully  concede  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  in  contemplating 
legislative  action,  to  construe  the  terms  of  any  treaty 
stipulations  which  might,  upon  any  possible  consider- 
ation of  good  faith,  limit  such  action;  and,  likewise, 
the  peculiar  propriety  in  the  case  here  presented  of 
its  interpretation  of  its  own  lan^age  as  contained  in 
the  laws  of  1873  pitting  in  operation  said  treaty,  and 
of  1883  directing  the  termination  thereof;  and  if  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Congress  any  restraint  to  the 
proposed  legislation  exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  expediency  of  its  early  removal  will  be  recognized. 

Canadian  Tolls  and  Charges. 

I  desire,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
another  subject  involving  such  wrongs  and  unfair  treat- 
ment to  our  citizens  as,  in  my  opinion,  require  prompt 
action.  The  navigation  of  the  Great  Lases,  and  the 
Immense  business  and  carrying  trade  growing  out  of 
the  same,  have  been  treated  broadly  and  liberally  by 
the  United-States  Government,  and  made  free  to  all 
mankind,  while  Canadian  railroads  and  navigation 
companies  share  in  our  country's  transportation  upon 
terms  as  favorable  as  are  accorded  to  our  own  citizens. 
The  canals  and  other  public  works  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  Government  along  the  line  of  the  lakes 
are  made  free  to  all.  In  contrast  to  this  condition, 
and  evincing  a  narrow  and  ungenerous  commercial 
spirit,  every  lock  and  canal  which  is  a  public  work  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  subject  to  tolls  and  charges. 

By  Article  XXVII.  of  the  treaty  of  1871  provision 
was  made  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  also  secure  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion 
which  we  were  promised  in  the  use  of  the  canals  of 
Canada  did  not  secure  to  us  freedom  from  tolls  in 
their  navigation,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we, 
being  Americans  and  interested  in  American  com- 
merce, would  be  no  more  burdened  in  regard  to  the 
same  than  Canadians  engaged  in  their  own  trade ;  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  concession  made  was,  or  should 
have  been,  that  merchandise  and  property  transported 
to  an  American  market  through  these  canals  should 
not  be  enhanced  in  its  cost  by  tolls  many  times  higher 
than  such  as  were  carried  to  an  adjoining  Canadian 
market.  All  our  citizens,  producers  and  consumers, 
as  well  as  vessel-owners,  were  to  enjoy  the  equality 
promised.  And  yet  evidence  has  for  sora^  time  been 
before  the  Congress,  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  showing  that  while  the  tolls  charged  in  the 
first  instance  are  the  same  to  all,  such  vessels  and  car- 
goes  as  are  destined  to  certain  Canadian  ports  are 
allowed  a  refund  of  nearly  the  entire  tolls,  while  those 
bound  for  American  ports  are  not  allowed  any  such 
advantage.  To  promise  equality,  and  then  in  practice 
make  it  conditional  upon  our  vessels  doing  Canadian 
business  instead  of  their  own,  is  to  fulfil  a  promise 
with  the  shadow  of  performance. 

I  recommend  that  such  legislative  action  be  taken  as 
will  give  Canadian  vessels  navigating  our  .canals,  and 
their  cargoes,  precisely  the  advantages  granted  to  bur 
vessels  and  cargoes  upon  Canadian  canals,  and  that 
the  same  be  measured  by  exactly  the  same  rule  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  course  which  I  have  outlined  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  relate  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
our  country  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  our  people.  A  Government 
does  but  half  its  duty  when  it  protects  its  citizens  at 
homO;,  and  permits  them  to  be  imposed  upon  aQ(^ 
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humiliated  by  the  unfair  and  overreaching  diapositions 
of  other  natioDs,  If  we  invite  our  people  to  rely  upon 
arrangements  made  for  their  benefit  abroad,  we  should 
Bee  to  it  that  they  are  not  deceived ;  and  if  we  are  gen- 
eroua  and  liberal  to  a  neighboring  country,  our  people 
should  reap  the  advantage  of  it  by  a  return  of  liberality 
and  generosity. 

These  are  subjects  which  partisans  should  not  dis- 
turb or  coHfuae.  Let  us  survey  the  ground  calmly 
and  moderately,  and  having  put  aside  other  meana  of 
settlement,  if  we  enter  upon  the  policy  of  retaliation 
let  ua  pursue  it  firmly,  with  a  determination  only  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  our  people  and  maintain  the 
high  standard  and  the  becoming  pride  of  American 
citizenship. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

ExBCUTiTB  Mansion,  Aug.  23, 1888. 


PART  III. 

Senators  Edmnnds,  Hoar,  Hale,  and 
Sherman  on  the  Retaliatory  Message 
—The  Senate  Discussion. 

On  Aug.  24,  1888,  after  the  reading  in 
the  Senate  of  President  Cleveland's  message 
on  Ketaliation,  Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  print 
and  refer  the  same  to  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign relations,  whereupon  a  debate  ensueti, 
in  which  the  ground  was  completely  knocked 
from  under  the  President's  feet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing weighty  utterances : 

Senator  Edmunds's  Powerful  Speech. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  —  On  that  motion  I  would  like  to 
Bay  a  word,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  If  I  had  been 
five  or  six  years  younger  than  I  am,  I  should  have 
been  surprised  at  that  message.  But  I  am  not,  and  I 
am  not  only  very  highly  gratified  at  the  patriotic  ex- 
pression ot  hopes  and  wiahea  (almost  intentions)  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
protection  of  American  interests  and  rights ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that,  having  had  astatute 
providing  for  self-defence  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  passed  by  the  substantially 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  (if  that  made  any  dif- 
ference to  his  duty  in  faithfully  executing  the  laws), 
and  after  full  consideration  of  all  its  points  and  bear- 
ings, the  extent  to  which  it  should  go,  the  objects  to 
which  it  should  be  limited,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  should  be  brought  into  play,  18  months 
have  gone  by  and  we  are  now  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  ^tates  (for  I  take  it  that  that  is  what 
be  means,  although  no  word  of  that  kind  is  in  the 
message),  that  no  step  of  any  kind  has  been  taken  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plain  provisions  of  that  law. 
It  is  true  that  the  law  did  not  require  the  President  to 
put  it  into  effect  in  the  way  of  self-defence  (as  I  prefer 
to  call  it,  rather  than  retaliation)  until  a  case  should 
have  arisen  of  wrong  and  injustice  which  should  satisfy 
him  that  American  rights  and  interests  were  being  un- 
justly dealt  with.  Now  what  has  happened  since  the 
passage  of  that  act?  If  nothing  has  happened,  if  there 
have  been  no  instances  of  injustice,  of  denial  of  Amer- 
ican rights,  of  unjust  treatment  of  American  citizens 
in  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  then  of  course  the 
President  has  been  entirely  right  in  taking  no  step  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  If,  however,  in  his  opinion 
(as  he  now  states  it)  there  have  been  instances  of 
denial  of  just  rights  to  American  citizens  engaged  in 
the  business  described  in  the  act  of  1887,  why  is  it  that 
the  President  has  not  taken  any  step  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  which  the  law  imposed  upon  him  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  high  duty  which  the  Constitution  im- 
poses upon  him  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed?  Here  was  a  law  which  he  was  to 
execute  when  the  contingency  should  arise,  or  on  the 
existence  of  a  particular  fact,  and,  when  he  was  satis- 
lied  that  the  fact  existed,  then  it  was  made  his  duty  to 
take  steps  to  obtain  redress  in  the  method  which  the 
rttutute  pointed  out. 


So  that  we  have  now  the  case  of  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  months  during  which,  as  he  states  in  his 
message,  action  has  been  called  for.  He  tells  us  that 
in  one  instance,  in  1886,  an  American  fishing  vessel, 
catching  fish  on  the  high  seas  outside  of  the  ten  and 
of  the  twenty  mile  delimitation  and  sailing  (as  a  purely 
commercial  enterprise)  to  a  port  of  British  North 
America  for  the  purpose  of  sending  her  cargo  of  fish 
by  rail  to  Boston,  was  by  general  orders  (sweeping 
orders)  denied  that  privilege.  Now  the  President 
says  that  was  a  great  and  most  important  and  grievous 
injury  to  American  interests  and  to  American  rights. 
Why  has  he  been  silent  for  eighteen  months  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  law  in  his  hands?  And  why  has 
he  remained  inactive?  Doubtless  under  the  patriotic 
advice  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  his  cabinet,  and 
doubtless  with  the  most  patriotic  motive,  —  that  it 
might  be  best  to  submit  to  what  is  now  declared  to  be 
a  grievous  wrong  (with  the  means  at  hand  to  redress 
or  to  defend  against  it),  and  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  the  wrong-doer  to  provide  for  a  new  arrangement 
on  a  broader  basis  of  British  territoriality,  and  a  new 
arrangement  on  a  broader  basis  of  British  free  trade. 
And  so  I  must  suppose  that  these  important  and  ur- 
gent powers,  which  Congress  unanimously  put  into 
his  iaands  to  he  exercised  as  a  duty  in  case  he  found 
the  facts  to  exist  which  were  described  in  the  statutes, 
have  been  suspended  by  executive  authority  (by  pre- 
rogative, as  I  think  it  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
minority  reports  of  some  committee  as  being  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  President),  just  as  an  English  king 
in  the  olden  time  would  undertake  to  suspend  an  act 
of  Parliament,  not  to  carry  it  into  effect  so  long  as  yon 
can  talk  with  the  nation  which  was  continuing,  even 
while  talking,  the  very  wrong  now  so  fully  and  well 
set  forth  in  this  message.  I  must  confess  my  aston- 
ishment at  such  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  I  must  express  my 
surprise  and  regret,  not  (using  the  language  of  the 
message)  the  regret  of  a  partisan,  but  the  regret  of  a 
citizen,  that  for  more  than  a  year,  with  the  means  in 
his  hands  to  redress  it,  he  has  failed  to  take  any  step, 
and  now  sends  to  us  a  message  asking  that  additional 
powers  bearing  (as  he  supposes)  on  a  broader  field  of 
retaliation,  and  covering  other  topics,  be  given  him. 
I  must  suppose,  under  the  principle  which  he  has  . 
already  acted  upon,  that,  until  these  powers  are  giver  ' 
him,  he  will  do  nothing  at  ail.  / 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  odd,  this  business.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  incident  in  this  message  wh(G^_ 
struck  me  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  We  appar- 
ently do  not  know  what  was  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  this  treaty.  We  apparently  do  not 
know  what  sub -stipulations  and  engagements  and  un- 
derstandings and  protocols  and  gossips  and  declnrationB 
existed.  Here  we  find  in  this  message  (a  thing  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  special  attention)  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  29th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1871  is  in 
force  or  uot.  The  Canadian  G-overnment  has  not  re- 
fused to  tranship  fish  on  the  ground  that  that  article 
was  not  in  force.  It  has  made  no  such  pretension.  It 
has  refused  to  tranship  fish  on  the  ground  that  that  ar- 
ticle did  not  override  the  convention  of  1818,  by  which 
an  American  fishing  vessel  was  not  to  come  within 
three  miles  of  the  land. 

In  discussing  at  some  length  the  point  as 
to  whether  Art.  XXIX  of  the  treaty  is  still  in 
force,  Mr.  Edmunds  brought  out  the  fact,  that 
less  than  a  year  ago  Secretary  Bayard  had 
written  a  letter  to  Senator  Reagan,  distinctly 
admitting  that  the  State  Department  still 
considered  Art.  XXIX  of  the  treaty  of  1871 
to  he  in  force.  In  that  letter  Secretary  Bay- 
ard said: 

Only  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton were  abrogated.  The  remaining  articles^  com- 
prising those  which  relate  to  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  British  North  American 
possessions,  are  still  in  force. 

He  also  discussed  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  limiting  the  existing  retaliatory  act  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  fishery  interests,  and 
then  continued; 
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Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  very  things 
about  which  the  President  is  now  for  the  fit'st  time  ap- 
parently solicitous  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  pending  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1887|  and  that  the  Senate  was  of  opinion  that 
the  provisions  contaiQed  in  that  law,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  as  it  finally  passed,  were  entirely  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  American  rights  and  interests  in 
the  respects  in  which  they  had  been  intruded  upon 
and  assailed.  The  message  of  the  President  contains 
a  reference  to  some  topics  of  discontent  which  he  has 
for  the  first  time  communicated  to  Congress,  although 
they  are  very  old  ones,  and  although  the  attention  of 
Congress  was  called  to  them  in  reports  of  committees 
a  very  long  time  ago,  touching  canals,  etc.  This  act 
of  1882  does  not  touch  those  topics  at  all,  because  the 
basis  on  which  the  President  is  to  exert  the  powers 
given  bim  In  that  act  refers  to  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  In  Canadian  ports,  and  not  to  the  treatment 
of  Americans  in  the  Welland  or  other  canals.  What 
that  act  referred  to  was  really  the  fishery  question. 
When  the  Canadian  authorities  denied  to  American 
fishermen  the  right  to  tranship  their  fish  from  Halifax 
to  Boston  or  New  York,  the  President  was  justified  in 
denying,  and  It  was  his  duty  to  deny  to  Canadian  fish, 
transportation  across  our  country,  or  any  other  Cana- 
dian goods  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  should  deem  it 
adequate  redress  for  the  wrong  committed  on  us.  It 
was  within  the  competency,  and  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  inform  the  British  Government  that  we 
regarded  that  29th  article  of  the  treaty  as  no  longer  in 
force,  because  it  could  not  be  in  force  on  the  one  side, 
and  not  the  other  aide  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  that 
which  previous  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
have  done  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  American 
name  and  American  interests.  As  we  stand  now,  we 
have  got  as  the  only  fishing  wrong  which  the  President 
mentions  as  of  crying  and  great  importance  the  denial 
by  the  Canadian  authorities,  persisted  in,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says,  from  1886  until  now,  and  still  continued,  of 
the  right  of  American  fishermen  to  tranship  their  fish 
from  Halifax  to  Boston  or  New  York,  while  Canadian 
fishing- vessels  or  any  other  British  vessels  coming  into 
any  of  our  ports  are,  by  force  of  this  article  and  our 
friendly  laws,  authorized  to  tranship  their  fish  to  Can- 
ada, or  from  Canada  to  New  York  for  exportation, 
without  the  payment  of  duties.  That  is  the  fact,  and 
the  President  tells  us  that  it  has  existed  now  for  two 
years.  Following  that  fact,  which  the  President  says 
18  a  gross  outrage,  is  the  statute  of  the  United  States, 
which  says  that  if  be  is  satisfied  that  such  a  fact  exists, 
he  shall  apply  the- means  of  redress  which  the  statute 
has  put  in  his  bands.  Why  does  he  not  do  it?  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  somebody  tell  me.  I  should 
ha^e  been  glad,  intellectually,  if  the  President  had 
said  in  this  message  what  the  reasons  are,  what  the 
impediments  are  to  his  endeavoring  to  execute  faith- 
fully the  statute  of  the  United  States  on  a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances which  he  officially  reports  to  exist,  when 
that  statute  makes  it  his  duty  to  employ  the  means 
which  the  law  has  given  him.  Oh,  no  1  I  believe  that 
In  the  time  of  the  late  war  (if  I  may  refer  to  that 
withont  any  offence  to  any  one)  it  was  said  that  the 
more  troops  a  certain  Union  general  (and  perhaps 
more  than  one  general)  was  supplied  with,  the  greater 
difficulty  he  found  in  moving  on  the  enemy,  and  that 
he  continually  telegraphed  to  President  Lincoln  that 
he  could  not  go  until  he  had  more  troops.  Does  the 
President  really  mean  to  say  that  he  cannot  take  any 
step  provided  in  the  act  of  1887  until  Congress  shall 
give  Jtiim  further  power,  and  particularly  and  chiefly 
the  very  powers  which  the  Senate  thought  it  was  unfit 
to  give  him?  Alas,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
fiuite  pity  that  in  so  simple  a  case  an  adequate  and 
full  statute  —  the  force  or  weakness  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  tested  by  the  first  step  —  should  remain 
unexecuted  and  in  a  state  of  "innocuous  desuetude" 
until  the  President  of  the  Uhited  States  may  see 
whether  Congress  will  not  put  more  ammunition  into 
his  hands  before  he  fires  the  first  gun. 

Senator   Hoar  ridicules  the  attitude  of  the 
President  and  Democratic  Senators. 

Senator  Hoar  said  that  confession  was  good  for  the 
soul,  and  that  it  was  a  subject  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  a  benevolent  mind  to  witness  the  workings 
of  the  grand  Democratic  confessional  which  seems  to 
have  established  itself  in  the  White  House.     The 


Senate  had  received  a  message  within  three  months 
from  the  President  which  contained  this  language: 
"  I  believe  the  treaty  will  be  found  to  contain  a  just, 
honorable  and  therefore  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  clouded  our  relations  with  our 
neighbors  on  our  northern  border."  The  whole  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada,  so  far  as  in  February  last  they  seemed  to 
require  the  removal  of  any  cloud,  had  been  dealt  with 
in  a  treaty  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  sent  to  the  Senate;  and  which  he,  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  every  Democratic  Senator 
who  had  dealt  with  the  subject  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Hoar)  remembered,  loudly  and  vociferously  declared 
removed  every  cause  of  offence  and  prevented  its  ex- 
istence in  the  future.  And  they  had  been  told  when 
they  pointed  out  grievance  after  grievance,  and  insisted 
on  their  removal,  that  they  were  proposing  retaliation ; 
that  that  was  a  most  abhorrent  and  abominable  thing, 
never  to  be  thought  of;  and  that  if  they  did  not  look 
out  they  would  get  the  country  into  n  war.  The  Sena- 
tors on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber  had  fairly 
lain  down  before  the  demands  and  threats  and  pre- 
tensions  of  the  little  Dominion  of  Canada.  Tney 
thought  they  were  lying  down  by  the  side  of  the 
President  to  comfort  him  in  his  own  position.  But 
now  behold!  Poor  men,  the  President  undertook  to 
get  up,  and,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  own  coat,  to 
leave  them  where  they  had  placed  themselves.  If  this 
thing  now  set  forth,  and  which  had  been  affirmed 
by  Republican  Senators,  who  had  raised  two  com« 
mittees  to  address  themselves  to  the  subject,  that 
Canada  has  been  all  this  time  violating  the  treaty  oi 
1871  in  regard  to  our  use  of  her  canals  and  other 
transportation  facility,  if  that  was  true,  as  Republican 
Senators  averred,  how  happened  it  that  the  Adminis- 
tration in  negotiating  this  treaty  had  been  dumb  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  on  that  subject?  If  when  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  were  in  Washin^on 
the  Administration  had  called  attention  to  this  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Canada  — to  this  wrong  which 
the  President  now  said  demanded  instant  and  prompt' 
measures  of  retaliation — and  they  rejected  the  de- 
maud  for  redress,  how  happened  it  that  that  part  of 
the  negotiation  had  been  kept  wholly  secret  from  the 
Senate  and  the  people?  How  happened  it  that  the 
President  had  sent  a  treaty  which  was  claimed  to 
remove  every  cause  of  offense  and  complaint?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  didn't  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  in  what  an  atti- 
tude did  he  now  seek  to  place  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  how  would  they  have  been  placed 
but  for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty?  He  would  have 
had  a  long  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  and  would 
have  declared  to  her  that  the  results  were  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  then,  the  moment  the  treaty  to 
which  she  had  consented  had  been  ratified  and  ac- 
cepted, he  would  have  been  prepared  to  turn  round 
upon  her  with  this  hostile  measure  of  retaliation. 
Had  the  President  believed  all  the  time  that  he  was 
urging  this  treaty  as  a  complete  solution  of  this  mat- 
ter that  it  was  not  a  complete  solution  and  that  this 
grave  cause  of  offense  still  existed? 

Mr.  Hoar  said  the  facts  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  several  years.  He 
(5^uoted  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  informa- 
tion and  the  Secretary's  reply  and  cited  Treasury  cir- 
culars issued  to  customs  officers  giving  instructions  in 
relation  to  the  handling  of  Canadian  merchandise  in 
iDond  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  Administration 
itself  believed  it  had  absolute  power  to  do  everything 
it  should  choose  in  the  matter.  The  message,  he  said, 
was  a  repetition  of  thepolicy  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  bonds.  This  Administration  wanted  to 
pile  up  a  great  surplus  in  the  Treasury  in  order  that  it 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  attack  on  our 
protective  system,  aud  accordingly  it  affected  to  have 
grave    doubts  whether  the  law  gave   the  Secretary 

gower  to  expend  that  surplus  for  bonds  of  the  United 
tates ;  and,  after  the  mischief  was  already  done,  and 
the  surplus  was  piled  up  and  distributed  among  the 
national  banks,  without  interest,  the  President  sent  in 
a  communication  saying  he  thought  he  ought  to  have 
authority  to  expend  it  in  buying  bonds.  When  both 
branches  of  Congress  passed  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  President  had  that  right,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  guess 
I  have,"  and  proceeded  to  make  his  purchases.  Here 
were  two  unquestionable  acts  (the  Treasury  circulars) 
affirming  the  power  to  suspend  this  buslnesB  as  the 
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Administration  sees  fit,  to  impose  Buck  terms,  regula- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  see  fit,  and 
yet  "with  that  power  the  President  allows  it  to  slumber 
during  all  these  years,  when,  as  he  Informs  us,  these 
outrages  on  the  part  of  Canada  were  going  on,  and 
now  comes  in  and  asks  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  grant  hiro  power  which  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  he  has  the  right  to  exercise.  How  could 
he  reconcile  it,  either  Svith  our  honor  or  dignity,  if 
this  treaty  had  been  ratified,  to  immediately  turn 
round  and  say  to  Great  Britain :  •'  Now  I  have  got  this 
treaty  signed  I  am  going  to  declare  non-intercourse 
with  you  on  another  ground  which  I  never  mentioned 
in  the  negotiations."  If  the  patriotic,  spirit  of  the 
m^ority  of  the  Senate  had  not  rejected  the  treaty  the 
American  people  would  never  have  heard  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive a  lisp  of  a  desire  to  affirm  and  maintain  and 
defend  and  establish  their  rights  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation.  It  was  idle  for  the  President 
to  undertake  at  this  time  to  cover  up  his  retreat'  and 
cover  up  his  surrender  by  undertaking  to  come  to  the 
front  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Senator  Hale  declares    tlie  Messag^e  "a  des- 
perate expedient  to  recover  lost  ground." 

Mr.  Hale  characterized  the  President's  message  as  a 
desperate  expedient  to  recover  lost  ground,  and  a  con- 
fession that  the  attitude  taken  by  him  and  his  Admin- 
istration as  to  the  treaty  was  an  attitude  that  had  no 
account  or  force  in  it.  Nothing  had  shown  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  the  course  taken  by  Republican 
Senators  in  rejecting  the  treaty  as  worthless  so  clear- 
ly as  this  message.  After  having  failed  in  the  treaty 
the  President  found  fault  with  the  statute  of  retaliation, 
and  said  that  there  was  not  power  enough  given  to  him 
to  retaliate  against  Canadian  aggression.  And  yet  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  found  power  enough  in 
the  statutes  to  give  to  British  steamships  and  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  permission  to  transport 
goods  from  one  American  port,  San  Francisco,  to  an- 
other American  port,  and  thence  to  the  terminus 
of  that  railway.  He  held  that  under  the  retaliation 
act  the  President  had  ample  power.  It  was  an  act  that 
was  farther  reaching  and  farther  extensive  than  any 
act  that  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ercise by  an  Administration,  ti  the  grievances  recited 
existed  now  they  had  existed  for  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  Sherman  on  the  Messag:e. 

Mr.  Sherman  confessed  that  the  message  of  the 
President  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  he  usually  de- 
rived from  messages  coming  from  that  high  authority. 
But  he  thought  that  it  was  a  movement  to  supply  lost 
ground.  If  the  President  had  based  his  treaty  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  message  there  would  have 
been  no  diificulty  about  the  treaty,  and  it  would  have 
been  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote,  because  the  mes- 
sage did  assert  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  The 
pnnci  Dalpoint  made  by  the  President  bad  been  whether 
the  XXIXth  article  of  the  treaty  had  been  abrogated 
by  the  notice  given  in  1883  and  by  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  President's  arguments  on  that 
point  appeared  plausible,  but  it  seemed  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  the  retaliation  bill  had  taken  a 
dififerent  view.  But,  whether  that  article  was  abro- 
gated or  not,  the  power  of  the  President  under  existing 
laws  was  ample  and  full.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  sign  that  he  was  willing  to  stand  with  the 
Senate  in  the  position  taken  by  it. 

Mr.  Sherman  proceeded  to.speak  of  the  discriminat- 
ing tolls  on  the  Canadian  canals,  and  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to.  Reciprocal  rights  ought 
to  be  insisted  upon.  The  matter  of  sending  goods 
through  Canada  to  Portland  was  a  matter  of  importance 
and  benefit  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  if  con- 
ducted fairly  and  properly  there  could  be  no  complaint 
about  it.  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  said  that  of  all  the  financial 
management  that  he  had  read  of  in  story  or  song,  it  was 
the  worst.  He  spoke  of  the  countless  millions  that  had 
been  lost  through  the  Administration  declining  for 
nearly  three  years  to  use  the  surplus  in  purchasing 
bonds,  although  both  Houses  had  declared  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  possessed  the  power  to  do  so. 
But  the  Pi-osi^ent  had  doubted  his  power  in  that  case 
just  as  he  doubted  it  in  this.  And  again  became  to 
Congress  and  demanded  more  power,    "Why,"  said 


Mr.  Sherman, "he has powerto bring  theCanadians  to 
terms  In  twenty-four  hours.  A  mere  declaration  on 
these  two  points,  that  we  will  not  allow  fresh  fish  to 
come  free  into  our  markets  as  long  as  our  fishermen  are 
denied  their  rights,  and  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to 
discriminate  against  us  in  the  canals  and  the  jgreat trans- 
portation lines,  will  bring  them  to  terms.  If  we  deal 
with  them  on  principles  of  justice  and  right  we  will 
win  their  favor  rather  than  provoke  their  opposition. 

"  I  believe  that  the  result  of  such  a  mode -of  dealing 
with  them  would  be  the  union  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
would  be  best  of  all.  The  friction  about  these  fisheries 
troubles,  upon  the  question  of  canals  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontatlo.upon  the  question  of  shipping  goods 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  upon  occurrences 
in  Manitoba  is  likely  to  continue.  All  these  circulating 
subjects  are  likely  to  increase  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
are  increasing,  until  the  time  may  come  when  the  two 
great  nations  may  be  involved  in  a  most  dangerous  con- 
troversy— which  God  forbid. 

"  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  generosity 
and  of  liberality  would  bind  these  two  conntiies  to- 
gether  in  one  harmoniouB  government,  and  that  is  what 
we  all  ought  to  desire  to  see." 


PART  IV. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Article — Bepresenta- 
tive  Hitt's  Conclusive  Showing  that  it 
is  still  in  Force. 

Congressman  Hitt,formerly  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  now  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, speaking  of  the  29th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  said: 

The  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1873,  based 
upon  that  article,  does  imply  upon  its  face  that  the 
article  was  to  run  for  the  same  period  —  and  only  for  the 
same  period  —  as  the  fishery  articles.  The  article  it- 
self, however,  while  not  contradicting  that,  contains 
nothing  to  enforce  that  view;  it  only  provides  that  its 
duration  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  same  method  as 
that  of  the  fishery  articles;  it  is  to  last  for  ten  years, 
and  further  till  two  years  after  due  notice.  Now,  as- 
suming from, the  language  of  the  law  of  1873  that  the 
purpose  was  that  the  29th  article  should  cease  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fishery  articles,  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  twenty-ninth  article  is  now  in  force,  or 
whether  it  lapsed  three  years  and  more  ago.  But  it  is 
a  well-established  principle  of  law  that  when  the  mean- 
ing of  a  contract  is  in  dispute  it  is  to  be  construed  in 
accordance  with  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  In  this 
case  both  the  parties  up  to  last  Thursday  have  treated 
the  twenty-ninth  article  as  in  full  force  and  terminable 
only  after  two  years'  notice.  In  any  court  of  justice 
that  would  be  conclusive.  No  court  would  allow  a  man 
to  suddenly  repudiate  a  contract  that  he  had  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  behind  by  for  three  years  and 
more  after  the  date  when  he  now  says  the  contract 
ceased. 

We  passed  a  retaliation  act  last  year,  drawn  with 
the  express  understanding  that  the  twenty-ninth  arti- 
cle was  in  force.  The  method  of  retaliation  that  the 
President  now  proposes  was  discussed  then,  and  was 
dropped  because  the  twenty-ninth  article  was  in  the 
way.  Secretary  Bayard  then  held  that  that  article  was 
in  force;  and  to  get  around  it,  Mr.  Belmont  proposed  to 
exclude  cars  coming  from  Canada,  without  in  terms 
excluding  the  contents  of  the  cars,  on  the  ground  that 
the  contents  had  the  right  of  transit  under  the  twenty- 
ninth  article,  but  the  cars  had  not.  This  was  aban- 
doned as  being  a  mere  evasion.  Secretary  Bayard 
wrote  to  the  conferrees  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Bill,  Id  January,  1887,  that  all  of  the  commercial  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  in  full  force ;  and  last  winter,  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  fishery  treaty ,  he  and  Messrs.  Putnam 
and  Angell  treated  the  twenty-ninth  article  as  in  full 
force.  Now,  the  President's  argument  is  plausible  in 
a  technical  view  of  words;  but  can  we,  in  view  of  our 
own  record  on  this  matter,  set  up  the  claim  now,  in 
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dealing  with  a  great  nation,  that  tlie  article  is  not  only 
dead,  out  that  it  died  more  than  three  years  ago, 
although  we  were  entirely  unconscious  of  it  ourselves  ? 
If  there  is  any  force  in  the  legal  maxim  that  the  ex- 
pression of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  it 
has  a  hearing  on  this  matter. 

Article  33,  determining  the  duration  of  the  fishery 
articles,  expressly  enumerates  Articles  18  to  25  and 
Article  30,  and  the  omission  of  Article  29  should  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  significance.  President  Arthur 
gave  notice  to  England  of  the  abrogation  of  Articles  18 
to  25  and  Article  30,  but  he  said  nothing  about  Article 
29,  yet  the  treaty  manifestly  contemplates  notice  as 
preliminary  to  terminating  any  part  of  it.  The  method 
of  retaliation  which  the  President  recommends  would 
relieve  the  Dominion  Government  from  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  International  Railway  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  That  road,  which  exists  only  for  political 
reasons,  would  then  find  ample  commercial  reasons 
for  existence.  It  now  runs  one  small  train  each  way 
daily.  The  President's  method  of  retaliation  would 
force  to  that  road  a  business  that  would  enable  it  to 
pay  a  profit  to  the  Canadian  Q-overment,  who  own  it, 
and  run  it  at  a  great  loss.  8t.  John  and  Halifax  would 
gain  business  at  the  expense  of  Portland  and  Boston, 
and  the  Central  Vermont  would  lose  traflEtc.  It  would 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Tory  rulers  of  Canada, 
who  are  trying,  in  spite  of  nature,  to  force  Ontario 
and  Quebec  into  close  union  with  the  maritime  Prov- 
inces and  separate  them  from  the  States. 


PART   V. 

The  Republican  Senate  asks  President 
Clereland  to  sustain  some  of  his  As- 
sertions by  Documentary  Evidence  — 
Senator  Cullom^s  Resolution  —  The 
President's  Double  Game. 

On  Aug.  28j  1888,  a  resolution  previously 
offered  by  Senator  Hoar,  was  amended  on 
motion  of  Senator  Edmunds,  and  in  its 
amended  form  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
in  the  following  form : 

Reaolvedt  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested,  if  not  in  his  judgment  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  Senate 
copies  of  all  communications,  if  any,  addressed  by  his 
direction  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  remon- 
strating with  that  Government  against  the  wrongs  and 
unfair  treatment  to  our  citizens  by  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  refunding  to  vessels  and  car- 
goes wliich  pass  through  the  Welland  and  other  Cana- 
dian canals  nearly  the  entire  tolls  if  they  are  destined 
to  Canadian  ports,  while  those  bound  for  American 
ports  are  not  allowed  any  such  advantage,  and  the 
breach  of  the  engagement  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
1871,  whereby  Great  Britain  promised  to  the  United 
States  equality  in  the  matter  of  such  canal  transporta- 
tion ;  also  copies  of  any  demand  made  by  his  direction 
upon  Great  Britain  for  the  redress  of  such  wrongs,  and 
the  repUee  of  Great  Britain  to  such  communication  and 
demand.    And  also  that  there  be  communicated  to  the 


Senate  copies  of  all  papers  and  information  touching 
the  matter  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  or 
that  of  any  of  her  North- American  dominions  to  allow 
the  entry  at  Dominion  seaports  of  American  fish  or 
other  cargoes,  for  transporting  in  bond  to  the  United 
States  since  the  first  day  of  July,  1885.  Also  that  be 
communicate  to  the  Senate  what  instances  have  oc- 
cTirred  since  the  3d  of  March,  1887,  of  wrongs  to 
American  fishing  vessels,  or  other  American  vessels  in 
the  ports  or  waters  of  British  North  America;  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  in  respect  thereto. 

Tlie  Gulloxn  Besolntion. 

On  August  30,  Senator  CuUom  offered  the 
following  resolution  in  the  Senate,  which  {at 
the  time  of  writing)  is  still  pending: 

Whereas,  tho  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
message  of  Aug.  23,  1888,  concerning  our  relations 
with  Canada,  advises  Congress  that  article  29  of  the 
treaty  of  "Washington,  which  provided  for  the  transit 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  bond  over  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  or  from  Canada  is  no 
longer  in  force ;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  same  message  the  President  also 
advises  Congress  that  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  1, 
1873,  passed  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  said 
article  29,  is  no  longer  in  force ;  and 

Whereas,  section  3005  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  only 
authorizes  the  transit  through  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  merchandise  destined  for  Canada  and 
arriving  from  abroad  at  New  York.  Boston  and  Port- 
land in  Maine  (or  at  such  other  ports  as  may  be 
specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  3  : 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether 
the  transit  in  bond  over  or  across  the  territory  of  the 
XJnited  States  without  the  payment  of  duty,  of  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  coming  from  Canada  has  been 
permitted  since  July  1,  1885,  when  article  22  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  and  section  3  of  the  act  of 
March  1, 1873,  are  said  to  have  ceased  to  he  in  force, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  by  what  authority  of 
law. 

President  Cleveland's  Double  Game  — 
""Ways  that  are  Dark." 

The  following  despatch  appears  in  the 
Boston  Journal: 

Washington,  Sept.  4.  The  information  comet 
from  apparently  trustworthy  sources  that  simultane- 
ous with  the  transmission  of  the  President's  recent 
retaliation  message  to  Congress  a  private  communica- 
tion was  transmitted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  British  Government  at  London,  assuring 
it  that  it  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  any  official  action 
that  would  be  taken  under  the  authority  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  asked  of  Congress  if  it  should  he  granted. 
Assurance  was  given  that  the  United  States  would 
furnish  no  casus  belli  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
This  throws  light  on  the  despatches  from  Canada, 
showing  that  while  some  Government  officials  there 
are  ranting  and  attempting  to  excite  the  people,  the 
Canadian  authorities,  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government,  are  playing  a  differ- 
ent tune  from  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  are 
more  than  intimations  that  the  United  States  has  only 
to  ask  for  what  it  wants  and  it  will  get  it. 
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CHAPTER   XYI. 
Statistical  Tables. 


No.  I.— Popular  Vote  for  President. 

From  1868  to  1884  inclusive. 


1868. 

1873. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

States. 

SO 

>,^ 

p'^ 

'^y-^ 

M^^ 

©^ 

I-^ 

5S 

IS 

II 

■  si 

11 

82 

5^ 

Alabama 

76,366 

72,088 

90,282 

79,444 

68,230 

102,002 

66,221 

91,185 

69,591 

93,961 

Arkansas.... 

22,112 

19,078 

41,373 

37,927 

38,669 

68,071 

42,436 

60,775 

50,895 

72,927 

California  . . . 

64,583 

64,077 

64,020 

40,718 

78,614 

76,846 

80,348 

80,426 

102,416 

S6,288 

By  Legis 
69,034 

24,647 
64,415 

36,290 
65,923 

Connecticut . 

60,995 

47,952 

60,638 

45,880 

61,934 

67,071 

67,199 

Delaware  . . . 

7,623 

10,980 

11,116 

10,20e 

10,762 

13,381 

14,133 

16,275 

12,951 

16,964 

Florida 

By  Legis 

lature. 

17,763 

15,427 

23,849 

22,923 

23,654 

27,964 

28,031 

31,766 

Georgia 

67,1.34 

102,722 

62,5.50 

76,366 

60,446 

130,088 

54,086 

103,470 

48,603 

94,667 

Illinois 

250,303 

199,143 

241,944 

184,938 

278,232 

258,601 

318,037 

277,321 

337,474 

312,355 

Indiana 

176,548 

166,980 

186,147 

163,632 

208,011 

213,626 

232,164 

226,622 

238,463 

244,990 

[owa 

120,390 

74,040 

131,566 

71,196 

171,327 

112,099 

183,927 

105,846 

197,089 

177,316 

Kansas 

31,048 

13,990 

67,048 

32,970 

78,322 

37,902 

121,649 

69,801 

154,406 

90,132 

Kentucky  ... 

39,566 

115,890 

88,766 

99,996 

97,166 

159,690 

106,306 

149,068 

118,122 

152,961 

Louisiana  ... 

33,263 

80,225 

71,663 

67,029 

75,135 

70,636 

38,637 

65,067 

46,347 

62,540 

Maine 

70,493 

42,460 

61,422 

29,087 

66,300 

49,823 

74,039 

65,171 

72,209 

62,140 

Maryland  . . . 

30,438 

62,357 

66,760 

67,687 

71,981 

91,780 

78,615 

93,706 

86,699 

96,932 

Masuachuse's 

136,477 

69,408 

133,472 

69,260 

160,063 

108,777 

166,205 

111,960 

146,724 

122,481 

Michigan  .... 

128,660 

97,069 

138,465 

78,365 

166,534 

141,096 

186,341 

131,594 

192,669 

149,835 

Minnesota... 

43,545 

28,075 

-     65,117 

34,423 

72,962 

48,798 

93,903 

63,315 

111,923 

70,144 

82,175 
119,196 

47,288 
151,434 

62,605 
145,029 

112,173 
203,077 

34,854 
163,667 

76  750 

43,609 
202,929 

76  510 

Missouri 

86,860 

65,628 

208,609 

235,988 

Nebraska 

9,729 

5,439 

18,329 

7,812 

31,916 

17,564 

64,979 

28,623 

76,912 

54,391 

Nevada 

6,480 

6,218 

8,413 

6,236 

10,383 

9,308 

8,732 

9,613 

7,193 

6,678 

N.Hampshire 

38,191 

31,224 

37,168 

31,424 

41,639 

38,609 

44,852 

40,794 

43,240 

39,183 

N.Jersey  ... 

80,131 

83,201 

91,666 

76,456 

103,617 

116,962 

120,565 

122,666 

123,440 

127,798 

New  York... 

419,883 

429,883 

440,736 

387,281 

480,207 

621,949 

566,644 

534,611 

662,005 

563,154 

N.  Carolina.. 

96,769 

84,601 

94,769 

70,094 

108,417 

125,427 

116,874 

124,208 

125,068 

142,952 

Ohio 

280,223 

238,606 

281,852 

244,321 

330,698 

'  323,182 

376,048 

340,821 

400,082 

368,280 

Oregon 

10,961 

11,105 

11,819 

7,730 

16,206 

14,149 

20,619 

19,948 

26,860 

24,604 

Pennsylvania 

342,280 

313,382 

349,689 

212,041 

384,122 

366,157 

444,704 

407,428 

473,804 

392,785 

Rhode  Island 

12,993 

6,548 

13,666 

6,320 

16,787 

10,712 

18,195 

20,779 

19,030 

12,391 

B.  Carolina.. 

62,301 

45,237 

72,290 

22,703 

91,870 

90,906 

68,071 

112,312 

21,733 

69,890 

Tennessee . . . 

56,628 

26,129 

85,655 

94,391 

89,566 

133,166 

107,677 

128,191 

124,078 

133,288 

47,406 

66,500 

44,800 

104,756 

67,893 

166,428 
18,316 

225,309 
17,331 

Vermont .... 

44,167 

12,045 

41,481 

10,927 

44,092 

20,264 

46,667 

39,614 

Virginia 

93,468 

91,664 

95,668 

139,670 

84,020 

128,586 

139,366 
63,096 

146,497 
67,317 

W.Virginia. 

29,175 

20,306 

32,316 

29,451 

42,698 

66,455 

46,243 

67,391 

Wisconsin... 

108,857 

84,707 

104,997 

86,477 

130,668 

123,927 

144,400 

114,649 

161,167 

146,459 

Total 

3,016,071 

2,709,613 

3,597,070 

2,834,079 

4,033,298 

4,284,265 

4,464,416 

4,444,952 

4,861,981 

4,874,986 

Majority  .... 

306,458 

762,991 

Over  all. 

157,394 

9,464 

Plurality 

*Plur'ty. 

23,005 

In  1872  the  Straight  Democratic  ticket  (O'Conor)  received  29,489  votes,  and  the  Prohibition  ticket  (Black), 
5,608. 

In  1876,  Cooper  (Greenback)  received  81,737  votes,  and  Smith  (Prohibition),  9,522  votes.  The  "Anti-Secret 
Society  ticket,"  539  in  all.    There  were  1,778  votes  returned  as  *'  scattering,"  or  *'  imperfect." 

In  1880,  "Weaver  (Greenback)  received  308,578  votes;  Dow  (Prohibitionl,  10,305;  "American"  ticket,  707; 
and  989  "  imperfect  and  scattering." 

In  1884,  Butler  (Greenback)  received  175,370  Votes;  St.  John  (Prohibition),  150,369;  imperfect  or  Bcattering, 
14,904. 


Year. 

Total  vote. 

Y'ear. 

Total  vote. 

Year. 

Total  vote. 

Year. 

Total  vote. 

Year. 

Total  vote. 

1828. 
1832. 
1836. 

1,156,328 
1,217,691 
1,498,205 

1840. 
1844. 
1848. 

2,410,772 
2,098,608 
2,872,806 

1862. 
1866. 
1800. 

3,142,877 
4,053,967 
4,676,863 

1864. 
1868. 
1872. 

4,024,792 
6,724,624 
6,431,149 

1876. 
1880, 
1884. 

8,424,073 
9,299,947 
10,067,610 

'  According  to  the  "count"  — which  was  by  no  meaxis  certain. 
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No.  II.  — Electoral  Vote  for  President  and  Tice-President. 

From  1S68  to  1884,  inclusive. 


1868. 

9 

1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

Pres. 

v.] 

President. 

V.P.§ 

Pees. 

V.P. 

Pbes. 

V.P. 

Pbks. 

V.P. 

States 

(38). 

,. 

m 

£ 

""> 

13 

n 

a 

s 

3 
O 

B 

1 

o 
O 

n 

a 
6 

a 
o 

c 

a 

1 

i 

d 
p 

i 

a 

•a 

H 

1 

a 

n 

2 
0 

0 

8 
1 

1 
□ 

1 

1 

> 

5 

3 

g 

W 

Alabama  

8 

8 

10 

.. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Arkansas 

6 

,, 

6 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

6 

6 

.... 

fi 

6 

7 

7 

California 

5 

6 

6 

a 

6 

fi 

1 

.ft 

1 

6 

8 

... . 

8 

.... 

3 

'"« 

8 

'"fi 

3 
fi 

3 

6 

3 

"e 

3 

Connecticut  

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.... 

3 

3 

.... 

3 

... . 

3 

Flprida 

.1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•? 

11 

111 
12 

til 
12 

1'' 

1? 

Illinoid 

16 

13 

8 

3 

Tl 

16 

13 

8 

3 

11 

21 

16 

11 

5 

•• 

(t 

.. 

21 

15 

11 

6 

t^ 

21 

ii 

6 

"ift 
"12 

21 

"ii 

6 

"is 

12 

21 
16 
11 
6 

21 
16 
11 
6 

22 

"is 
9 

"15 
13 

22 

"is 

9 

15 

Kentucky  

Iioaisiana . .' 

11 

t 

t 

t 

S 

s 

8 

S 

8 

3 

Maine 

7 

7 

7 

7 

•7 

■"s 

7 

"'s 

7 

'"8 

7 

"'8 

6 

'"s 

6 

Maryland 

8 

MassacbusettB.... 

12 

ri 

13 

ili 

iii 

i3 

i;i 

is 

U 

ii 

Michigan 

f 

s 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

Minnesota 

4 

4 

.. 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Missiseippi 

* 

* 

* 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

... . 

9 

11 
3 

11 
3 

'".3 

■■■3, 

b 

"a 

16 

'",3 

16 

"'3 

16 

",S 

16 

'".ft 

16 

"5 

16 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

i 

3 

a 

3" 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

New  Rampshirc. . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

New  Jersey 

9 

.. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

New  York 

X'. 

.. .. 

33 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

North.  Carolina... 

S 

9 

It 

10 

10 

10 

io 

10 

11 

H 

Ohio 

21 

21 

•• 

22 
3 

22 
3 

22 
3 

22 
3 

22 
3 

22 
3 

23 
3 

23 
3 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .... 

ii» 

26 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

Bhode  Island.... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

South  Carolina... 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

( 

7 

7 

9 

.... 

9 

Tennessee 

TO 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

.... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

* 
5 

* 
6 

* 

'"•, 

ft 

'".^ 

8 

""  fl 

8 

"'.ft 

8 

8 

'"4 

13 

"4 

13 

Vermont  

Virginia 

* 

* 

* 

* 

11 

11 

ii 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

West  Virginia  ... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Wisconsin 

S 

8 

10 

10 

io 

10 

10 

10 

11 

ii 

Total 

214 

71 

214 

71 

286 

42 

18 

2 

1 

286 

47 

186 

184 

186 

184 

214 

166 

214 

166 

182 

219 

182 

219 

No-  III.  —  The  Present  Electoral  College  Compared  with  the  Old. 


States. 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas  .. 
California  . . 
Colorado  . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware   .. 

Florida 

Georgia  ..... 

Illinois 

Indiana  ..... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . . 
Louisiana.... 


Old. 

New. 

10 

10 

6 

7 

6 

8 

3 

3 

6 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

11 

12 

21 

22 

15 

15 

11 

13 

6 

9 

12 

13 

8 

8 

Northern  Electoral  Votes . 
Southern  Electoral  Votes . 


States. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
Ohio  


Old. 

New. 

7 

6 

8 

8 

13 

14 

11 

13 

5 

7 

8 

9 

15 

16 

3 

6 

3 

3 

5 

4 

9 

9 

35 

36 

10 

11 

22 

23 

States. 


Oregon 

PeniiBylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


Totals  ... 
Majority  . 


Old. 


231 
138 


New. 


3 

30 
4 
9 

12 

13 
4 

12 


401 


248 
153 


♦  No  Vote.         t  Rejected. 


X  Cast  oa  second  Wednesday  of  December. 


§  19  scatteriug. 
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No.  IV.  — Our  Population  in  1880. 

Br  States  and  Tbbbitobibs. 
Native  and  foreign-born,  sex,  color,  and  race. 

[From  CeneuB  of  1880.] 


States  and 
Tebbitobies. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiaua 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. .. 

Missouii 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania  .. 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
"Wisconsin 


Total. 


1,263,505 

802,525 

864,694 

194,327 

622,700 

146,608 

269,493 

1,542,180 

3,077,871 

1,978,301 

1,624,616 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783,085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1,131,597 

2,168,380 

452,402 

62,266 

346,991 

1,131,115 

5,082,871 

1,399,760 

3,198,062 

174,768 

4,282,891 

276,631 

995,677 

1,542,359 

1,691,749 

332,286 

1,512,568 

618,457 

1,315,497 


Males. 


622,629 
416,279 
618,176 
129,131 
306,782 
74,108 
136,444 
762,981 

1,586,523 

1,010,361 
848,136 
636,667 
832,590 
468,764 
324,058 
462,187 
858,440 
862,355 
419,149 
667,177 

1.127,187 

249,241 

42,019 

170,626 

559,902 

2,506,322 
687,908 

1,613,936 
103,381 

2,136,665 
133,030 
490,408 
769,277 
837,840 
166,887 
745,589 
314,495 
680,069 


639,876 
386,246 
346,518 
65,196 
316,918 
72,600 
133,049 
779,199 

1,491,348 
967,940 
776,479 
459,429 
816,100 
471,192 
324,878 
472,756 
924,645 
774,682 
361,624 
664,420 

1,041,193 

203,181 

20,247 

176,465 

671,194 

2,577,649 
711,842 

1,584,126 
71,387 

2,146,236 
143,601 
606,169 
773,082 
753,909 
166,399 
766,976 
303,962 
636,428 


Native. 


1,252,771 

792,175 

671,820 

164,637 

492,708 

137,140 

259,584 

1,531,616 

2,494,295 

1,834,123 

1,362,965 

886,010 

1,589,173 

885,800 

590,053 

862,137 

1,339,594 

1,248,429 

613,097 

1,122,388 

1,956,802 

354,988 

36,613 

300,697 

909,416 

3,871,492 

1,396,008 

2,803,119 

144,266 

3,695,062 

202,538 

987,891 

1,525,657 

1,477,133 

291,327 

1,497,869 

600,192 

910,072 


Foreign- 
born. 


9,734 

10,350 

292,874 

39,790 

129,992 

9,468 

9,909 

10,564 

683,576 

144,178 

261,660 

110,086 

69,517 

64,146 

68,833 

82,806 

448,491 

388,508 

267,676 

9,209 

211,678 

97,414 

25,653 

46,294 

221,700 

1,211,370 

3,742 

394,943 

30,503 

687,829 

73,993 

7,686 

16,702 

114,616 

40,969 

14,696 

18,266 

406,425 


White. 


662,186 

591,531 

767,181 

191,120 

610,769 

120,160 

142,605 

816,906 

3,031,161 

1,938,798 

1,614,600 

952,155 

1,377,179 

454,964 

646,852 

724,693 

1,763,782 

1,614,560 

776,884 

479,398 

2,022,826 

449,764 

63,556 

346,229 

1,092,017 

5,016,022 

867,242 

3,117,920 

163,076 

4,197,016 

269,939 

391,106 

1,138,831 

1,197,237 

331,218 

880,858 

692,637 

1,309,618 


V 

s 

Colored. 

□ 

r 

O 

1-5 

600,103 

4 

210,666 

133 

6,018 

75,132 

2,435 

612 

11,647 

123 

26,442 

1 

126,690 

18 

726,133 

17 

46,368 

209 

39,228 

29 

9,516 

33 

43,107 

19 

271,461 

10 

483,665 

489 

1,461 

8 

210,230 

6 

18,697 

229 

8 

15,100 

27 

1 

1,564 

24 

1 

650,291 

51 

146,350 

91 

,, 

2,385 

18 

488 

«,416 

3 

685 

14 

38,863 

170 

2 

65,104 

909 

17 

631,277 

1 

79,900 

109 

3 

487 

9,610 

2 

85,535 

148 

8 

6,488 

27 

604,332 

9 

403,151 

25 

393,384 

136 

1,057 
631,616 

6 

25,886 

6 

2,702 

16 

213 

195 

16,277 

164 

255 

5 

.  180 

124 

140 

246 

466 

815 

50 

848 

626 

15 

369 

7,249 

2,300 

1,867 

113 

236 

2,803 

63 

74 

819 

1,230 

130 

1,694 

184 

77 

131 

362 

992 

11 

85 

29 

3,161 


Tolalinthe  States:  49,371,340;  comprising  25,075,619  males  and  24,295,721  females  — of  whom  42,871,566 
are  natives  and  6,499,784  of  foreign  birth  — 42,714,479  being  whites,  6,618,372  colored,  93,782  Chinese,  141 
Japanese,  44,566  Indians. 


Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Col. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico  . . 

titah..... 

Washington  . . 
Wyoming 


40,440 
135,177 
177,624 
32,610 
39,159 
119,565 
143,963 
76,116 
20,789 


28,202 
82,296 
83,578 
21,818 
28,177 
64,496 
74,509 
46,973 
14,152 


12,238 
62,881 
94,046 
10,792 
10,982 
65,069 
69,454 
29,143 
6,637 


24,391 
83,382 

160,502 
22,636 
27,638 

111,514 
99,969 
59,313 
14,939 


16,049 
61,795 
17,122 

9,974 
11,521 
18,061 
43,994 
15,803 

5,860 


35,160 
133,147 
118,006 
29,013 
35i3S5 
108,721 
142,423 
76,199 
19,437 


155 

1,630 

2 

401 

238 

69,596 

19 

4 

53 

3,373 

346 

1,765 

1,015 

57 

232 

501 

325 

3,186 

1 

298 

914 

•■ 

3,493 

1,391 

6 

165 
1,663 
9,772 

807 
4,405 

140 


Totalin  the  Territories:  784,443;  comprising  443,201  males  and  341,242  females — of  whom  604,284  are 
native  and  180,169  foreign-bprn  — 688,491  being  whites,  62,421  colored,  11,683  Chinese,  7  Japanese,  and  21,841 
Indians. 

Totalin  States  and  Territories:  50,156,783;  comprising  25,618,820  males  and  24,636,963  females of  whom 

43,476,840  are  native  and  6,679,943  foreign-born  —  43,402,970  being  whites,  6,680,793  colored,  105,466  Chinese 
148  Japanese,  and  66,407  Indians.  ' 
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No.  v.— Population,  1810-1880. 

"By  States  and  Territories  at  each  Census. 


States  ahd 
Terbitories. 


1880. 


1860. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkaDsas 

Calif  oroia ........ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dia.  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IllinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Khode  Island. . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

"West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


60,155,783 


38,568,371 


31,443,321 


23,191,876 


*17,069,453 


tl2,866,020 


9,633,822 


7,230,881 


1,362, 
40, 
802, 
864; 
194, 
622, 
136, 
146, 
177, 
269! 

1,642, 
32, 

3,077, 

1,978, 

1,624, 
996, 

1,648, 
939, 
648, 
934 

1,783, 

1,636, 
780, 

1,131, 

2,168, 

39, 

462, 

62, 

346, 

1,131, 
119, 

5,082, 

l,i 

3,198, 
174, 

4,282, 
276, 
995, 

1,642, 

1,591, 
143, 
332. 

1,812. 

76, 

618, 

1,315; 
20, 


,506 
,440 
,526 
,694 
,327 
,700 
,177 
,608 
,624 
.493 
,180 
,610 
,871 
,301 
,615 
,096 
,690 
,946 
,936 
,943 
,086 
,937 
,773 
,597 
,380 
,159 
,402 
,266 
,991 
,116 
,666 
,871 
1,750 
,062 
',768 
1,891 
1,531 
1,677 
,359 
,749 
,963 
;,286 
565 
116 
,457 
,497 
1,789 


996,992 

9,658 

484,471 

660,247 

39,864 

637,464 

14,181 

125,016 

131,700 

187,748 

,184,109 

14,999 

,539,891 

,680,637 

,194,020 

364,399 

,321,011 

726,915 

626,915 

780,894 

,457,351 

,184,059 

439,706 

827,922 

,721,296 

20,595 

122,993 

42,491 

818,300 

906,096 

91,874 

,,382,759 

,071,361 

;,665,260 

90,923 

i,521,961 

217,353 

706,606 

,268,620 

818,579 

86,786 

330,661 

,226,163 

23,965 

442,014 

,054,070 

9,118 


13     964,201 


12     771,623 


436,450 
379,994 

34,277 

460,147 

4,837 

112,216 

75,080 
140,424 
,067,286 


26 


711,951 
,360,428 
674,913 
107,206 
,166,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 
,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,306 
,182,012 


28,841 

6,867 

326,073 

672,036 

93,616 

,,880,735 

992,622 

1,339,511 

62,465 

1,906,215 

174,620 

703,708 

,109,801 

604,216 

40,273 

316,' 

,596,318 

11,594 


775,881 


209,897 
92,697 


370,792 


91,632 

61,687 

87,446 

906,186 


861,470 
988,416 
192,214 


982,405 
617,762 
683,169 
683,034 15 
994,614 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


23 


317, 

489, 

61, 

3,097, 

869, 

1,980, 

13, 

2,311, 

147, 

668, 
1,002, 

212, 
11, 

314, 
1,421, 


309,978 


78,086 

43,712 

64,477 

691,392 


476,183 
686,866 
43,112 


779,828 
362,411 
601,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 


375,651 
383,702 


284,674 
373,306 


2,428,921 

763,419 

1,519,467 


1,724,033 
108,830 
594,398 
829,210 


291,948 
1,239,797 


30,945 


297,676 
'  '76,748 


34,730 
616,823 


167,446 
343,031 


687,917 
216,739 
399,465 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 


136,621 
140,466 


269,328 
320,823 


1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 


1,348,233 
97,199 
681,185 
681,904 


280,662 
1,211,405 


72,749 
33,039 


56,162 
147,178 


664,136 
162,923 
298,269 
407,350 
623,169 
8,765 


75,448 
66,667 


241,022 
277,426 


1,372,111 
638,829 
681,296 


1,047,607 

83,016 

502,741 

422,771 


236,966 
1,065,116 


261,942 


72,674 
24,023 

2'52,433 


12,282 
24,520 


406,511 
76,566 
228,705 
380,546 
472,040 
4,762 


40,352 
20,845 


214,460 
245,662 


069,049 
555,600 
230,760 


810,091 

76,931 

416,116 

261,727 


217,895 
974,600 


Note.  —  The  small  columns  give  population  rank  of  each  State  and  Territory. 


No.  TT.— Representative  Apportionment. 

The  old  apportionment  was  based  upon  a  population  within  the  States  of  38,113,253 ;  the  present  one  upon 
a  like  population  of  49,371,340,  The  representation  in  the  House  by  States  under  the  old  apportionment  and 
the  present  one  stands  thus  : 


T3 

o 

^ 

R 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

10 

19 

20 

13 

13 

•  States. 


5 

1 

9 

11 

3 

7 

10 

11 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

11 

12 

9 

11 

S 

6 

6 

7 

States. 


•d 

0) 

o  - 

^ 

13 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 

S 

2 

7 

7 

33 

34 

8 

9 

20 

21 

1 

1 

27 

28 

States. 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas  . . 
California. . 
Colorado . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  .. 
Florida  .... 
G-eorgia .... 

Illinois 

Indiana .... 


Iowa 

Kansas  ...... 

Kentucky.^. . 
Louisiana .... 

Maine 

Maryland .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  ... 
Mississippi . . . 


Missouri . . 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada  ... 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ., 


Rhode  Island.,.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

"Virginia 

"West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 

Totals 


2 

7 

10 

11 

2 
10 
4 
9 


*  Includes  6,100  persons  in  United  States  Navy. 


t  5,318  persons  in  United  States  Navy. 
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No.  VII.  —  The  Great  Army  of  City  Workers  in  Fifty  American  Cities. 

[Census  of  1880.] 


Cities. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Total  in 
all  occu- 
pations. 


41  3  2 

5  o-C 


Agriculture. 


No.    P.  ct 


FrofesBional 
and  personal. 


No.      P.  ct 


Trade  and 
transportat'n. 


No.      P.  ct 


Manufacturing 
and  mining. 


No. 


P.ct. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Boston 

Bt.  Louis 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Washington 

Newark 

Louisville 

Jersey  City 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Providence 

Albany 

liochester 

Allegheny 

Indianapolis 

Richmond  

New  Haven 

Lowell 

Worcester 

Troy 

Kansas  City 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Syracuse 

Columbus 

Paterson 

Toledo 

Charleston,  S.C 

Fall  River 

Minneapolis 

Scranton 

Nashville 

Reading 

Wilmington 

Hartford 

Camden , 

St.  Paul 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Dayton 

Lynn 

Atlanta 

Denver 


1,206,299 

847,170 

666,663 

503,186 

362,839 

350,518 

332,313 

265,139 

233,959 

216,090 

160,148 

156,389 

165,134 

147,293 

138,608 

123,758 

120,722 

116,340 

115,587 

104,867 

90,768 

89,368 

78,682 

76,066 

63,800 

62,882 

69,476 

68,291 

66,747 

55,785 

62,669 

61,792 

51,647 

61,031 

60,137 

49,984 

48,961 

46,887 

45,860 

43,360 

43,278 

42,478 

42,015 

41,669 

41,473 

39,151 

38,878 

38,274 

37,409 

35,629 


613,377 
348,900 
209,066 
191,760 
149,194 
139,986 
130,384 
100,464 
104,850 
78,336 
68,919 
62,173 
64,647 
67,262 
49,066 
45,244 
42,366 
39,246 
40,900 
43,878 
32,153 
34,276 
25,968 
27,986 
24,550 
24,155 
29,781 
22,635 
23,745 
25,081 
20,021 
20,409 
18,737 
22,670 
17,691 
20,326 
22,685 
21,302 
18,829 
18,738 
15,623 
19,281 
17,212 
16,085 
17,809 
19,153 
14,184 
16,728 
17,078 
15,737 


2,229 
4,810 
981 
1,190 
1,042 
2,089 
867 
1,196 
1,966 
2,032 
694 
466 
1,091 
483 
666 
459 
604 
394 
334 
490 
346 
618 
263 
316 
132 
338 
296 
734 
128 
262 
249 
260 
192 
113 
334 
492 
274 
432 
107 
172 
148 
1,207 
408 
191 
222 
142 
167 
143 
314 
424 


Total 

Average  per  cent. 


160,109 

31 

97,036 

28 

65,546 

27 

68.646 

31 

63,485 

36 

48,229 

34 

48,879 

36 

29,068 

29 

36,080 

33 

36,686 

47 

17,021 

30 

20,792 

40 

17,880 

33 

34,931 

61 

9,118 

19 

17,339 

38 

12,327 

29 

12,518 

32 

12,979 

32 

11,105 

26 

10,432 

33 

8,624 

25 

8,666 

33 

10,217 

36 

10,745 

44 

6,871 

29 

4,856 

16 

6,204 

23 

7,310 

31 

9,811 

39 

6,180 

31 

6,112 

30 

6,691 

36 

3,996 

18 

6,086 

34 

10,060 

60 

3,364 

15 

7,346 

34 

6,224 

37 

7,701 

46 

6,169 

33 

7,287 

38 

6,384 

31 

4,128 

27 

6,709 

38 

2,426 

13 

4,109 

29 

2,647 

15 

8,614 

50 

6,127 

32 

7,793,903     3,083,172    33,134   984,694  743,734   1,321,610 

40   •■••...   1 32   24   43 


138,036 
76,628 
59,869 
65,013 
40,787 
36,802 
32,669 
22,904 
30,160 
20,510 
12,974 
9,711 
12,387 
8,696 
9,409 
10,847 
12,113 
9,688 
9,322 
8,509 
7,818 
7,224 
6,487 
7,186 
5,225 
5,317 
2,811 
3,282 
4,352 
7,625 
4,619 
4,817 
4,613 
2,642 
6,081 
4,639 
2,294 
4,604 
2,321 
4,248 
2,466 
2,221 
3,912 
3,766 
6,100 
1,748 
2,964 
2,344 
3,962 
3,764 


29 
29 
27 
28 
25 
23 
29 
26 
23 
IS 
23 
15 
19 
24 
29 
24 
23 
20 
24 
21 
21 
26 
21 
22 
10 
15 
18 
30 
23 
23 
24 
11 
29 
23 
10 
22 
14 
26 
16 
12 
23 
25 
29 
9 
21 
14 
23 
24 


213,003 

171,526 

92,689 

76,912 

53,900 

62,865 

49,949 

47,286 

37,475 

19,108 

26,230 

21,204 

23,289 

13,272 

29,983 

16,599 

17,412 

16,746 

18,265 

23,774 

13,568 

17,910 

11,683 

10,268 

8,448 

11,629 

21,819 

13,315 

11,955 

7,393 

9,073 

9,430 

7,241 

16,919 

6,211 

6,134 

16,753 

8,921 

8,177 

4,617 

7,850 

8,666 

7,508 

7,000 

8,788 

14,840 

6,964 

11,694 

4,198 

6,422 


42 
49 
44 
40 
36 
38 


24 

46 

41 

42 

23 

61 

37 

41 

43 

44 

64 

42 

62 

46  ~ 

37 

34 

48 

73 

69 

SO 


39 
71 
35 
25 
74 
42 
48 
28 
60 
44 
44 
47 
32 
77 
49 
70 
26 

4: 


No.  YIII.  —  Value  of  Annual  Production  of  this  Army  of  Workers. 


Cities. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Cities. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Cities. 

Value  of 
Product*. 

New  York 

$472,926,437 

324,342,935 

177,223,142 

249,t)22,948 

130,631,993 

114,333,376 

78,417,304 

105,269,166 

77,824,299 

18,868,096 

48,604,050 

75,915,033 

42,937,701 

11,882,316 

69,262,706 

35,423,203 

60,473,906 

Detroit 

$30,181,416 
43,473,812 
42,697,612 
21,751,009 
28,478,266 
13,731,792 
27,453,089 
20,790,106 
24,040,226 
83,935,777 
27,292,793 
26,497,163 

6,382,681 
26,605,688 
14,695,674 

9,646,677 
26,603,350 

Toledo .... 

$10,600,074 

2,732,690 

18,913,584 

29,973,476 

8,561,850 

8,597,278 

13,251,095 

13,205,370 

11,437,200 

7,644,705 

10,286,383 

25,058,246 

11,985,483 

26,828,023 

4,861,727 

9,367,749 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  S.C 

Fall  River 

Minneapolis 

Nashvillp 

Indianapolis 

Wilmiugtou 

New  Haven 

Lowell 

Troy 

Kansas  City 

Cambridge,  Mass... 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Buffalo 

Total 

$2,728,540,452 

This  manufacture,  which  supports  about  5,000,000  people,  ia  nearly  half  of  the  total  product  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States,  which,  together  with  mining  industries,  representfl  ono-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 
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NOt  IX. —  Annual  Estimates  and  Appropriations,  1882-1889  — Comparison  of 
same  during  Administrations  of  Presidents  Artliwr  and  Cleveland. 

[From  Senator  Allison's  speech  in  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  29, 1888.] 
■'  Regular  Annual  Estimates. 


1889 $268,453,723  68 

1888 269,206,768  IB 

1887 268,220,849  98 

1886 V 256,560,801  35 


1885 $215,082,346  32 

1884 270,003,236  21 

1883 257,001,290  48 

1882 197,035,484  93 


Total $1,052,442,148  17  Total $939,122,356  94 

Increase  of  estimates  for  1888  to  1889,  inclusive,  over  estimates  for  1882  to  1885,  inclusive. .   $113,319,791  23 

Table  comparing:  by  bills  tbe  regular  annual  appropriations,  including;  deficiency  and  mis- 
cellaneous appropriations  for  the  four  fiscal  years,  188^  to  1885,  inclusive,  with  those 
for  the  four  fiscal  years,  1886  to  1889,  inclusive. 


Title. 


1889. 


1888. 


1887. 


1886. 


Agrionltnral 

Army  

Diplomatic  and  consular 
District  of  Columbia — 

Fortification 

Indian 

Legislative,  etc 

Military  Academy 

Navjr 

Pension  

Post-Office  

River  and  harbor 

Sundry  civil 

Total 

Deficiencies 

Total 

Miscellaneous  

G-rand  total 


$1,716, 

*24,639, 

1,428, 

6,046, 

t3,725, 

8,360, 

20,668! 

315, 

19,943, 

81,758! 

60,860, 

22,397 

J:26,300, 


,010  00 
,300  00 
,465  00 
,410  32 
,000  00 
,129  13 
,058  07 
,043  81 
,389  95 
,700  00 
,233  74 
,616  90 
,000  00 


$1,028,730  00 
23,724,718  69 
1,429,942  44 
4,284,690  66 


$654,715  00 

23,763,057  21 

1,364,065  00 

3,721,060  99 


6,226,897  66 
20,646,143  67 
419,936  93 
25,767,348  19 
83,152,500  00 
66,694,660  15 


22,386,640  96 


6,546,262  84 
20,684,346  37 
297,806  00 
12,989,907  20 
76,075,200  00 
64,365,363  25 
14,473,900  00 
22,662,310  68 


$585, 
24,014, 

1,242, 

3,622, 
725, 

6,762, 
21,376, 
310, 
15,070 
60,000, 
83,700, 


790  00 
,062  60 
,925  00 
683  20 
,000  00  ' 
,512  70 
,708  70 
,021  64 
,837  95 
,000  00 
,990  00 


26,079,257  49 


$277,068,368  92 
I     14,688,249  20  { 
j     §3,539,434  49  I 


$243,761,999  35 


$236,568,483  44 
13,866,719  62 


$212,490,779  18 
4,926,865  80 


$296,286,040  61 
I       8,606,256  32  \ 
\     112,500,000  00  I 


$243,761,999  35 
4,811,991  49 


$250,425,203  06 
13,489,410  19 


$217,417,634  98 
2,177,648  20 


$306,392,296  93 


$248,673,990  84 


$268,914,613  25 


$219,595,283  18 


Agricultural 

Army , 

Diplomatic  and  consular. 
District  of  Columbia... 

Fortification 

Indian 

Legislative,  etc 

Military  Academy 

Navy 

Pension 

Post-Oface     

Kiver  and  harbor 

Sundry  civil 

Total 

'  Deficiencies ..., 

Total 

Miscellaneous  , 

Grand  Total 


1885. 


$480,190  00 
24,464,460  00 

1,219,390  00 

3,669,836  64 
700,000  00 

5,859,402  91 
21,393,141  86 
314,563  50 
14,980,472  59 
20,810,000  OO 
49,040,400  00 
13,949,200  00 
22,299,434  30 


$179,060,480  69 
7,057,509  00 


$186,117,989  69 
9,592,598  40 


$196,710,588  09 


1884. 


$405,640  00 
24,681,250  00 

1,296,755  00 

3,607,247  96 
670,000  00 

5,358,655  91 
20,464,246  22 
318,657  60 
15,894,434  23 
86,575,000  00 
44,489,620  00 


23,679,575  44 


$227,330,982  26 
2,749,941  49 


$230,080,923  75 
1,912,723  88 


$231,993,647  63 


1883. 


$427, 

27,268, 

1,266, 

3,498, 

376, 

5,229, 

20,038, 

335, 

14,819, 

100,000, 

44,643, 

18,738, 

25,589, 


,280  00 
,000  00 
,655  00 
,846  58 
,000  00 
,374  01 
,000  65 
,567  04 
,976  80 
,000  00 
,900  00 
,875  00 
,368  06 


$262,210,823  14 
25,689,951  10 


$287,900,774  24 
9,413,614  16 


$297,314,388  40 


1882. 


$335 
26,687 

1,192! 

3,378! 
675! 

4,587! 
17,678! 
322! 
14,666, 
68,282, 
40,957 
11,441 
21,984, 


,600  00 
,800  00 
,435  00 
,617  44 
,000  00 
,866  80 
,608  99 
,435  37 
,037  65 
306  68 
432  00 
,300  00 
194  12 


$211,989,433  95 
5,092,138  92 


$217,081,572  87 
1,072,933  64 


$218,154,506  61 


Total  appropriations  for  four  years,  1886  to  1889,  inclusive $1,038,476,184  20 

Total  appropriations  for  four  years,  1882  to  1886,  inclusive 943,173,130  63 

Increase  1886  to  1889  over  1882  to  1886 , $95,303,053  57 

*  This  is  the  amount  of  A  rmy  bill  for  1889  as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

t  This  is  the  amount  of  fortification  bill  for  1889,  as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

J  This  amount  is  approximated. 

§  This  is  the  amount  of  general  deficiency  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II  This  amount  ($2,500,000)  covers  various  bills  pending  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  and  is  approximated. 
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No.  X.  ^  Annual  Appropriations. 

For  each  fiscal  year,  from  1877  to  1888  InclnslTe. 


Together 

iritb  tbeir  coin 

value  computed  upon  the  average  price  of  gold  for  each  year. 
[Official.] 

3d  Session 

1st  Session 

2d  Session 

1st  and  2d 

45th  Congress, 

2d  Session 

3d  Session 

44th  Congress. 

44th  Congress. 

Sessions 
35th  Congress. 

8c  1st  Session 

46tb  Congress. 

46th  Congress. 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

46th  Congress. 

Fiscal  Year 

1880. 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

18T7. 

1878. 

FisoBl  Year 
1879. 

1881. 

1882. 

To  supply  deficiencies 

for  the  service  of  the 

various  branches  of 

the  Government 

$834,696  66 

$2,547,186  31 

$16,213,259  21 

$4,633,824  66 

$6,118,085  10 

$5,110,862  89 

For  legislative,  execu- 

tive, and  judicial  ex- 

penses of  the  Gov't, 

16,057,020  82 

16,756,774  06 

15,868,694  50 

16,136,230  31 

16,632,008  93 

17,797,397  61 

For  sundry  civil  ex- 

penses of  the  Gov't, 

16,895,065  68 

17,079,266  19 

24,968,589  68 

19,724,868  56 

22,503,508  23 

22,011,222  87 

For  support  of  Array, 
For  the  Naval  Service, 

27,621,867  90 
12,741,790  90 

51,279,679  39 

26,797,300  00 
14,028,468  96 

26,425,800  00 
14,406,797  70 

26,687,800  00 
14,666,037  55 

'i3,539,932"90 

14,153,431  70 

For  the  Indian  Service, 

4,667,017  63 

4,827,666  69 

4,734,876  72 

4,713,478  68 

4,657,262  72 

4,687,866  80 

For  Rivers  &  Harbors, 

6,015,000  00 
315,000  00 

8,322,700  OO 
276,000  00 

9,577,494  61 
276,000  00 

8,976,500  00 
650,000  00 

11,451,300  00 
675,000  00 

For  Forts  ScFortifi'ns, 

'"m.bbo  00 

For  snpp't  Mil.  Acad., 

290,066  00 

286,604  00 

292,805  00 

319,647  33 

316,234  28 

322,435  37 

For  service  of  Post- 

Oflace  Department. . 
Fdr  Invalid  and  other 

5,927,498  00 

2,939,726  00 

4,222,274  72 

5,872,376  10 

3,883,420  00 

2,162,268  00 

Pensions,  Including 

deficiencies 

For  Consular  and  Dip- 
lomatic  Service 

29,633,500  00 

28,533,000  00 

29,371,574  00 

56,233,200  00 

41,644,000  00 

68,282,306  68 

1,188,797  60 

1,146,747  60 

1,087,635  00 

1,097,736  00 

1,180,335  00 

1,191,436  00 

For  service  of  Agri- 

cultural Departm'nt, 

253,300  00 

336,500  00 

For  expenses   of   the 
Distr't  of  Columbia, 

3,426,257  35 
4,959,332  01 

3,379,671  44 
1,128,006  16 

For  miscellaneous. . . . 

"4,'l34,69i"93 

"'i,42'6',091  49 

"  2,226',390'29 

"2,996,123  77' 

Totals 

124,122,010  92 

88,356,983  13 

172,016,809  21 

162,404,647  76 

155,830,841  32 

179,578,999  86 

Coin  value  of  one  dol- 
lar, paper  currency, 

Coin  value  of  amount 
appropriated 

92.7 

97.6 

99.8 

\      100 

100 

100 

116,061,104  12 

86,236,416  63 

171,672,776,59 

162,404,647  76 

156,830,841  32 

179,678,999  86 

Ist  Session 

2d  Session 

1st  Session 

2d  Session 

1st  Session 

2d  Session 

47th  Congress 

47th  Congress 

48th  Congress 

48th  Congress 

49th  Congress 

49th  Congress 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1883. 

To  supply  deficiencies 
for  tlie  service  of  the 

various  branches  of 

the  Government 

$9,853,869  30 

$2,832,680  04 

$4,385,836  10 

»$3,332,717  30 

t$13,572,882  61 

$137,000  00 

For  legislative,  execu- 

tive, and  judicial  ex- 

penses of  the  Gov't, 

20,322,907  65 

20,763,842  65 

21,566,901  66 

21,495,660  70 

20,809,781  46 

20,772,720  67 

For  sundry  civil    ex- 
penses of  the  Gov't, 

25,425,479  46 

23,713,404  22 

22,346,749  74 

25,961,904  12 

22,660,658  49 

22,369,840  96 

For  support  of  Army, 
For  the  Naval  Service, 

27,032,099  18 

24,681,260  00 

24,464,450  00 

24,014,052  50 

23,763,057  21 

23,724,718  69 

14,903,668  98 

15,954,247  23 

18,931,856  12 

21,280,766  93 

16,489,556  72 

26,786,847  79 

For  thelndian  Service, 

6,219,603  91 

5,388,655  91 

6,903,151  26 

6,773,328  66 

6,561,262  84 

5,234,397  66 

For  liivers  &  Harbors 

18,988,876  00 
376,000  00 

14,948,300  00 
700,000  00 

14,464,900  00 
69,876  69 

For  Forts  &  Fortili'ns, 

676,'o'oO  00 

'725,000  00 

Fur  eupp't  Mil.  Acad., 

335,667  04 

318,657  60 

314,663  60 

309,902  14 

297,806  00 

"""4'l9,936'93 

Fur  service   of  Post- 

Olfice  Department. . 

1,902,177  90 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

For  Invalid  and  other 

Pensions,  Including 

deficiencies 

116,000,000  00 

86,575,000  00 

120,810,000  00 

60,000,000  00 

76,076,200  00 

83,152,500  00 

For  Consular  and  Dip- 

lomatic Service. ... . 

1,256,655  00 

1,296,265  00 

1,225,140  00 

1,242,925  00 

1,364,066  00 

1,429,942  44 

For  service  of  Agri- 

cultural Departm'nt, 

427,280  00 

405,640  00 

480,190  00 

580,790  00 

654,715  00 

1,028,730  00 

For  expenses    of  vhe 

Distr't  of  Columbia, 

3,496,060  47 

3,505,494  97 

3,594,265  64 

8,622,683  20 

3,721,060  99 

4,284,690  66 

For  miscellaneous 

6,888,993  69 

1,806,438  75 

7,800,003  86 

2,268,383  15 

10,184,670  00 

4,694,635  33 

Totals 

251,428,117  67 

187,911,566  17 

137,461,397  77 

170,608,113  60 

209,669,382  91 

193,035,^61  13 

i*r\\n  \fiilnrt  nx    nT>f»  /ir\l 

l^UIIl  VdlUU  Ol   UUU  UOl- 

lar,  paper  currency, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'100 

^Ulll    VUIUW    Ul    alUUUllL 

appropriated 

251,428,117  67 

187,911,666  17 

137,451,397  77 

170,608,113  60 

209,659,382  91 

193,035,861  13 

'  Not  including  $6,150,061.98  for  the  Naval  Service  for  six  months,    f  Includes  $6,500,000  pension  deficiencies. 
J  For  the  BIX  months  ending  Dec.  31)  1884.  \\  And  pension  reuppropriatious  of  aoout  $66,000,600, 
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No.  XI.  —  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1888. 

[Actual  asd  estimated  —  Offlcial.] 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  the  revenue,  actual  and  estimated,  is  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  of  December  5,  1888,  as  follows:  — 

« 

Kecetpt8. 


Sowce. 


Quarter  ended 

BtptembCT  30, 

1887. 


Remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the 
year. 


Total. 


Customs 

Internal  revenue 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  national  banks 

Interest  and  sinMng-fund,  Facltic  railways 

Custom  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

Fees  —  consular,  letters-patent,  and  lands 

Sales  of  Government  property ■ 

Profits  on  coinage,  assays,  etc 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  lands -. 

Kevenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. .. . 
Miscellaneous  sources 

Total  receipts 


$62,588,116  92 

31,422,039  49 

2,620,890  23 

912,411  69 

446,090  81 

273,201  10 

1,007,660  36 

84,926  87 

1,113,865  90 

40,450  32 

366,400  11 

1,462,365  02 


$165,411,884  08 

88,677,960  61 

7,379,109  77 

1,087,688  31 

1,653,909  19 

876,798  90 
2,492,339  64 

215,073  13 
7,886,144  10 

109,549  68 
2,043,699  89 
3,037,644  98 


$228,000,000  00 

120,000,000  00 

10,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

1,160,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

300,000  00 

9,000,000  00 

160,000  00 

2,400,000  00 

4,600,000  00 


$102,328,397  82 


$280,671,602  18 


$383,000,000  00 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual  and  estimated,  are  as  follows: 

Expenditures. 


Object, 


Civil  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  public 
buildings,  lighthouses,  and  collecting  the  revenue. . . 

Indians 

Pensions 

Military  establishment,  including  fortifications,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  and  arsenals 

Naval  establishment,  including  vessels  and  machinery, 
and  improvements  at  navy-yards 

Expenditures  for  District  of  Columbia 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Sinking-fund,  including  premiun 


Total  expenditures. 


Quarter  ended 

September  30, 

1887. 


$17,286,672  63 

1,913,685  65 

29,166,382  17 

12,368,225  87 

3,735,240  89 

1,474,685  28 

12,162,181  68 

43,024,277  84 


$121,121,162  01 


Remaining  three- 
fourths  of  th*) 
year. 


Estimated. 


$62,713,427  37 
4,336,414  36 
50,843,617  83 

26,631,774  13 

12,264,769  11 
2,776,314  72 

32,337,818  32 
3,793,607  64 


$195,696,633  47 


Total. 


$80,000,000  00 
6,250,000  00 
80,000,000  00 

39,000,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

4,250,000  00 

44,600,000  00 

46,817,786  43 


$316,817,785  48 


Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated $383,000,000  00 

Total  expenditures,  including  sinking-fund 316,817,785  48 

Estimated  surplus $66,182,214  52 
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No.  XII.  — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

From  1855  to  1888  inclngive. 

[Official.] 
Net    Kevenue    by    Fiscal    Tears. 


Internal 
Revenue. 


Direct  Tax. 


Sales  of  Pub- 
lic Lands. 


MiSCBLLANEOnS  SOUBCES. 


Premiums  on 

loans  and 

sales  of  gold 

coin. 


Otlier  miscel' 
laneouB 
items. 


^et 
Revenue. 


Surplus 
Revenue, 


$64,022,863 
63,878,905 
41,789,620 
49,56,5,824 
53,187,511 
39,582,125 
49,056,397 
69,059,642 
102,316,152 
84,928,260 
179.046,651 
176,417,810 
164,464,599 
180,048,426 
194,538,374 
206,270,408 
216,370,286 
188,089,522 
163,103.833 
157,167,722 
148,071,984 
130,956,493 
130,170.680 
137,2.M.047 
186,522,064 
198,159,676 
220,410,730 
214,706,496 
195,067,489 
181,471,939 
192,905,023 
217,286,893 
219,500,000 


$37,640,787  95 
109,741,134  10 
209,464,215  25 
309,226,813  42 
266,027 ,.537  43 
191,087,589  41 
168,3,56,460  86 
184,899,756  49 
143,098,153  63 
130,642,177  72 
113,729,314  14 
102,409,784  90 
110,007,493  58 
116,700,732  03 
118,630,407  83 
110,581,624  74 
113.561,610  58 
124.009,373  92 
135,264,385  51 
146,497,595  45 
144,720,368  98 
121,.586,072  51 
112.498,725  54 
116,805,936  48 
118,823,391  22 
125,000,000  00 


$1,795,331  73 

1,485,103  61 

475,648  96 

1,200,573  ' 

1,974,754  12 

4,200,233  70 

1,788,145  85 

765,685  61 

229,102  88 

580,355  37 


315,254  il 


30  85 

1,516  89 

160,141  69 

108,156  60 

70,720  15 


108,239  94 
32,892  05 


$8,917,644 

3,829,486 

3,513,715 

1,7.56,687 

1,778,557 

870,658 

152,203 

167,617 

588,333 

99e,,553 

665,031 

1,163  ,.575 

1,348,715 

4,020,344 

3,350,481 

2,388.646 

2,575,714 

2,882,312 

1,852,428 

1,413,640 

1,129,466 

976,253 

1,079,743 

924,781 

1,016,606 

2,201,863 

4,753,140 

7,955,864 

9,810,705 

5,706,986 

5,630,999 

9,2,54,286 

11,000,000 


$709,357  72 

10,008  00 

33,630  90 

68,400  00 

602,345  44 

21,174,101  01 

11,683,446  89 

38,083,0.55  68 

27,787,330  35 

29,203,629  50 

13,755,491  12 

16,295,643  76 

8,892,839  95 

9,412,637  65 

11,560,530  89 

5,037,665  22 

3.979.279  69 

4.029.280  68 
405,776  58 
317,102  30 

1,505,047  63 
110  00 


$1,116,190  81 
1,2.59.920  88 
1,362,029  13 
1,454,596  24 
1,088,530  25 
1,023,515  31 
915,122  31 
3,741,794  38 
30,331,401  25 
25,441,556  00 
29,036,314  23 
15,037,522  15 
17,745,403  59 
13,997,338  65 
12,942.118  30 

22.093.641  21 
15,106,051  23 
17,161,270  06 
17,075  042  73 
15,431,915  31 
17,456,776  19 
18,031,655  46 
15,614,728  09 
20,585,697  49 
21,978.625  01 
25,154,850  98 

31.703.642  52 
30,796,695  02 
21,984,881  89 
24,014,055  06 
20,989,527  86 
26,005,814  84 
24,600,000  00 


$74,056,699  24 
68,965,312  67 
46,655,365  96 
53,486,465  64 
56,064,607  83 
41,509,930  39 
61,987,456  43 
112,697,290  95 
264,626,771  60 
333.714,605  08 
568,032,620  06 
490,634,010  27 
405,638,083  32 
370,943,747  21 
411,255,477  63 
383,323,944  89 
374,106,867  56 
333,738,204  67 
289,478,755  47 
288,000,051  10 
287.482,039  16 
269,000,586  62 
257,763,878  70 
273,827,184  46 
333,.526,610  98 
360,782,292  57 
403,525,250  28 
398.287,.581  95 
348,519,869  92 
323,690,706  38 
336,439,727  06 
371,403,277  66 
380,000,000  00 


$4,485,673  45 

1,169,604  91 

•27,629,904  43 

»15,584,511  10 

•7,065,990  68 

•25,036,714  .50 

•422,774,363  48 

•602,043,434  22 

•600,695,870  37 

•963,840,619  33 

37,223,203  07 

133,091,335  11 

28,297,798  46 

48,078,469  41 

101,601,916  88 

91,146,756  64 

96,588,904  89 

43,392,959  34 

2,344,882  30 

13,376,658  26 

29,022,241  88 

30,340,577  69 

20,799,.551  9e 

6,879,300  93 

66,883,653  20 

100,069,404  98 

146,543,810  71 

132,879,444  41 

104,393,625  S9 

63,463,771  27 

93,956..588  56 

103,471,097  69 

112,076,198  87 


Net    Expeqdltnres   by    Fiscal   Years. 

Civil  and  Miscellane's. 

War 
Department. 

Navy 
Department. 

Indians. 

Fusions. 

Interest  on 
Public  Debt. 

Tkae. 

i*reinium  on 
loans  and 

Other  civil 
and  miscel- 

Net ordinary 
expenditures. 

purchase  of 

laneous 

bonds,  etc. 

items. 

1856.... 

$3&5,372  00 

$32,124,214  07 

$16,948,196  89 

$14,091,781  06 

$2,769,429  55 

$1,298,208  95 

$1,9.53,822  37 

$69,571,025  79 

1867.... 

363,572  39 

28,164,532  97 

19,261,774  16 

12,747,976  8! 

4,267,643  07 

1,312,043  01 

1,678,266  23 

67,796,707  66 

1858.... 

574,443  08 

26,429,609  67 

25,485,383  60 

13.984,551  0! 

4,926,738  91 

1,217,488  47 

1,867,055  67 

74,185,270  39 

2  638,463  96 

69,070,976  74 
63  130  598  39 

1860 

27,976,434  22 

16,409,767  10 

11,614,964  96 

2,949,191  34 

1,102,926  15 

3,177,314  62 

23,267,010  46 

22,981,150  44 

66,546,644  89 
474,761,818  91 
714,740,725  17 
868,322,641  97 
1,207 „565,224  41 

21,408,491  16 

394,368,407  36 

42,668,277  09 

2,273,223  45 

863,095  40 

13,190,324  45 

1863 

23.256,965  39 

599,298,600  83 

63,221,963  64 

3,154,357  11 

1,078,991  59 

24.729  846  61 

1864 

27,505,-599  46 

690,791.842  97 

85,725,994  67 

2,629,858  77 

4,983,924  41 

53  686  421  69 

1865.... 

1,717.900  11 

43.047,658  01 

1,031,323,360  79 

122,612,945  2S 

6,116,837  08 

16,338,811  13 

77,397,712  00 

1866.... 

58,476  51 

41,056,961  54 

284,449,701  82 

43,324,118  ,52 

3,247,064  56 

18,605,352  35 

133,067,741  69 

520,809,416  99 

1867.... 

10,813,349  38 

51,110,223  72 

95,224,415  63 

31,034,011  0- 

4,642,631  77 

20,936.551  71 

143,781,.591  91 

357,542,676  16 

1868.... 

7,001,151  04 

53.009,86    67 

123,246,648  62 

26,775,602  72 

4,100,682  32 

23,782.386  76 

140.424,048  71 

377.340,284  86 

1869.... 

1,674.680  05 

56,474,06    63 

78,501,990  61 

20,000,767  9 

7,042,923  06 

28,476,621  7f 

130,694.242  80 

322,866,277  80 

1870.... 

15,996,5.56  00 

53,237,46    ,56 

.    67,655,675  40 

21,780,229  8 

3,407,938  15 

28,340,202  17 

129,235,498  00 

309,653,.560  15 

1871.... 

9,016,794  71 

60,481,916  2: 

35,799,991  82 

19,431,027  2 

7,426,997  44 

34,443,894  8f 

125,576,.565  93 

292,177,188  25 

1872.... 

6,958,266  76 

60,984,757  42 

35,372,157  2t 

21,249,809  9S 

7,061,728  82 

28,533,402  76 

117.357,839  72 

277,517,962  67 

1873.... 

5,105,919  99 

73,328,110  06 

46,323,138  31 

23,826,256  7E 

7,951,704  8f 

29,359.426  8b 

104.750,688  44 

290.348,245  83 

1874.... 

1,395,073  6E 

69,641, .593  02 

42,313.927  22 

30,932,887  4' 

6,692,462  OE 

29,038,414  6b 

107.119,815  21 

287,133,873  17 

1676    . . 

71,070,702  98 

41,120.645  9E 

21,497,626  2" 

8,384,656  82 

29  466  216  2" 

103  093  .544  57 

274,623,392  84 
2.58,459,797  33 
238,660,008  93 

1876  ... 

66,968,373  78 

38,070,888  64 

18,963,309  8^ 

6,966,558  17 

28,2,57,398  69 

IflO  243  271  23 

1877... 

56,2.52,066  60 

37,082,735  90 

14.959,936  3( 

5,277,007  22 

27,963,782  27 

97,124,811  58 

1878.... 

.53,177,703  67 

32,164,147  86 

17,365,301  3- 

4,629,280  2f 

27,137,019  OS 

102,500,874  68 

236,964,326  80 

1879.... 

65,741,555  4£ 

40.428,660  73 

15,125,126  8 

6,206.109  0! 

38,121,482  Si 

106,327,949  0( 

266,947,882  63 

18><0.... 

2,795,320  42 

54,713,.529  76 

38,116,916  22 

13,836,984  7 

6,945,457  0! 

56,777,174  H 

96,7.57,575  11 

267,642,9,57  18 

1881.... 

1,061,248  7E 

64,416,324  71 

40,466,460  58 

18,686,671  6i 

6„514,161  0! 

60,0.59,279  62 

82,808,741  If 

260,712,887  ,59 

1882 

57,219,750  9f 

43,.570,494  if 

15,032,046  2 

9,736.747  4t 

61,348,193  96 

71,077,206  79 
59,160,131  25 
54,578,378  48 
61,386,2.56  47 
60,580,145  97 
47,741,.577  25 
44.715,007  47 

2,57,981  439  67 

265.408.137  64 
244,126.244  33 
260,226,935  11 

242.483.138  ,50 
267,932,179  97 
267,924,801  13 

68,678,022  21 

7,362,590  34 

66,012,673  64 

1884.... 

70,920,433  70 

39,429,603  3b 

1885 

87,494,258  38 

42,670,578  47 

16,021,079  6' 

6  5,52  494  63 

56,1021267  49 

18S6. . . . 

74,166,929  86 

34,324,1.52  74 

13,907,887  H 

6,099,158  17 

1887 

86,204,825  59 

38,561,025  85 

15  141,126  8 

6,194  522  69 

75  029  101  79 

1888*.. . 

8,27b.842  46 

72,9.52.260  80 

38,522,436  11 

16,926,437  6 

6,249,307  87 

80,288,508  77 

Note.  —  The  expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  include  amounts  paid  for  Interest  on  bonds  issued  to  the 
Paciflc  railroads,  as  follows;  In  1866,  $49,227.04;  in  1867,  $54,786.47;  in  1868,  $485,028.35;  in  1869,  $1,794,857.65;  in  1870 
$4,484,369.25;  in  1871,  $3,874,145  .58;  in  1872,  $3,877,387.02;  in  1873,  $3,874,710,72;  in  1874,  $3,862,380.72;  in  1875,  S3,M3.960.72' 
in  1876,  $3,881,380.72;  in  1877,  $3,890,2.58.53;  in  1878,  $3,878,970.12;  in  1879,  $3,874,830.72;  in  1880.  $3,878,260.72:  in.  1881 
$3,878,441.24;  in  1882,  $3,875,430.72;  in  1883,  $3,877,887.27;  in  1884,  $3,873,480.72;  in  1885,  $3,876,090.72;  in  1886,  $3,^,570  Tz" 
in  1H87,  $3,863,400.72.  •  Expenditures  in  excess  of  revenue.  ' 


t  Appro-ximated, 


i  Actual, 
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No.  XIII. -Public  Debt  Analysis,  July  1,  1856,  to  July  1,  1887, 

[Official  Treasury  Statement.] 


Tbab. 

S  per  cents, 

3J  per  centa. 

4  per  cents. 

4J  per  cents. 

5  per  cents. 

6  per  cents. 

7  3-lOthB 
per  cents. 

Total 
interest- 
bearing 

debt. 

1856 

$3,632,000 
3,489,000 
23,538,000 
37,127,800 
43,476,300 
33,022,200 
30,483,000 
30,483,000 
300,213,480 
246,709,420 
269,175,727 
201,982,665 
198,633,435 
221,686,186 
221,688,300 
221,688,300 
274,236,460 
414,567,300 
414,567,300 
510,628,050 
607,132,750 
711,685,800 
703,266,650 
703,268,650 
508,440,360 
484,864,900 
439,841,360 

$28,130,761 

24,971,958 

21,162,838 

21,162,938 

21,164,638 

•  67,368,673 

164,313,225 

431,444,813 

842,882,652 

1,213,496,169 

1,281,736,439 

1,195,546,041 

1,643,462,080 

1,878,303,984 

1,874,347,222 

1,765,317,422 

1,613,897,300 

1,374,883,800 

1,281,238,650 

1,213,624,700 

1,100,865,560 

984,999,650 

854,621,860 

738,619,000 

283,681,360 

236,780,400 

196,378,600 

$31,762,761 

28,460,958 

44,700,838 

68,290,738 

64,640,838 

90,380,873 

368,304,826 

707,531,634 

1,369,930,763 

2,221,311,918 

2,381,530,294 

2,332,331,207 

2,248,067,387 

2,202,088,727 

2,162,060,622 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

$67,926,116 
106,629,386 
77,647,696 
90,496,930 
618,127 
121,341,879 
17,737,025 
801,361 

$122,682,486 
139,974,436 
139,286,936 
671,610,397 
830,000,000 
813,460,621 
488,344,846 
37,397,196 

1863 

1864.  .*.... 

1865 

1865,AuK  31 

1866 

1867 

1868 

$64,000,000 

66,125,000 

69,550,000 

45,885,000 

24,665,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

318,204,350 

238,612,150 

208,190,500 

158,046,600 

33,716,600 

1869 

1870 

2,046,456,722 
1,934,696,760 

1871 

678,000 
678,000 
678,000 
678,000 
678,000 

1872 

1,814,794,100 
1,710,483,950 
1,738,930,750 
1,722,676,300 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1,710,686,450 

1877 

$140,000,000 
240,000,000 
250,000,000 
260,000,000 
250,000,000 
250,000,000 
260,000,000 
250,000,000 
250,000,000 
260,000,000 
250,000,000 

1,711,888,600 

1878 

98,850,000 
741,522,000 
739,347,800 
739,347,800 
739,349,350 
737,942,200 
737,951,700 
737,960,450 
737,967,600 
737,975,850 

. 

1,794,736,660 
1,797,643,700 

1879 

1880. 

1881 

1,723,993,100 
1,639,667,750 
1,463,810,400 

1882 

$460,461,050 
32,082,600 

1883 

1,338,229,150 
1,226,563,850 

1884 

1885 

1,196,150,960 
1,146,014,100 

1886 

1887 

1,021,692,350 

Teab. 


Debt  on  whicb 

interest 

has  ceased. 


Debt  bearing 


Outstanding 
principal. 


Cash  in  the 

Treasury, 

July  1. 


Total  debt 
less  cash  in 
Treasury. 


Annual 
Interest 
charge. 


■5866,  July  1. 

1867. 

1858 

1859 

1860 , 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1865,  Aug.  31 

1866,  July  1  . 

1867 

1868 

1889 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1686 

1887 


$209,776 
238,872 
211,042 
206,099 
201,449 
199,999 
280,195 
473,048 
416,335 
,245,771 
,603,020 
936,092 
,840,615 
,197,340 
,260,181 
1,708,641 
,948,902 
,926,797 
,929,710 
,216,590 
,425,820 
,902,420 
,648,860 
,594,560 
,015,630 
,621,455 
,723,865 
,260,805 
,831,415 
,656,205 
,100,995 
,704,445 
,115,165 


$158,591,390 
411,767,456 
456,437,271 
468,090,180 1 
461,616,311 
439,969,874 
428,218,101 
408,401,782 
421,131,610 
430,508,064 
416,566,680 
430,630,431 
472,069,332 
509,543,128 
498,182,411 
465,807,196 
476,764,031 
456,875,682 
410,835,741 
388,800,815 
422,721,954 
438,244,788 
638,111,162 
684,308,868 
663,712,927 
619,344,468 
629,795,077 


$31,972,637 
28,699,831 
44,911,881 
68,496,837 
64,842,287 
90,580,873 
624,176,412 
1,119,772,138 
1,816,784,370 
2,680,647,869 
2,844,649,626 
2,773,236,173 
2,678,126,103 
2,611,687,851 
2,688,452,213 
2,480,672,427 
2,353,211,332 
2,253,251,328 
2,234,482,993 
2,251,690,468 
2,232,284,631 
2,180,396,067 
2,206,301,392 
2,266,205,802 
2,245,495,072 
2,120,415,370 
2,069,013,669 
1,918,312,994 
1,884,171,728 
1,830,628,923 
1,863,964,873 
1,775,063,013 
1,657,602,692 


$21,006,584 

18,701,210 

7,011,689 

6,091,603 

4,877,885 

2,862,212 

18,863,669 

8,421,401 

106,332,093 

6,832,012 

88,218,065 

137,200,009 

169,974,892 

130,834,437 

155,680,340 

149,502,471 

106,217,263 

103,470,798 

129,020,932 

147,541,314 

142,243,361 

119,469,728 

186,026,960 

256,823,612 

249,080,167 

201,088,622 

249,363,415 

243,288,519 

345,389,902 

391,986,928 

488,612,429 

492,917,173 

482,433,917 


$10,965,963 
9,998,621 
37,900,191 
53,405,234 
59,964,402 
87,718,660 
505,312,752 
1,111,360,737 
1,709,452,277 
2,674,815,866 
2,766,431,671 
2,636,036,163 
2,608,151,211 
2,480,853,413 
2,432,771,873 
2,331,169,956 
2,246,994,068 
2,149,780,530 
2,105,462,060 
2,104,149,153 
2,090,041,170 
2,060,926,340 
2,019,276,431 
1,999,382,280 
1,996,414,905 
1,919,326,747 
1,819,650,164 
1,676,023,474 
1,538,781,825 
1,438,542,995 
1,375,352,443 
1,282,146,840 
1,175,168,675 


$1,869,446 

1,672,767 

2,446,670 

3,126,166 

3,443,687 

5,092,630 

22,048,509 

41,854,148 

78,863,487 

137,742,617 

160,977,697 

146,068,196 

138,892,461 

128,459,598 

126,623,998 

118,784,960 

111,949,330 

103,988,463 

98,049,804 

98,796,004 

96,855,690 

95,104,269 

93,160,643 

94,654,472 

83,773,778 

79,633,981 

76,018,695 

67,360,110 

61,436,709 

47,926,432 

47,014,133 

46,610,098 

41,780,629 


Note  1.  —  The  annual  interest  charge  ia  computed  upon  the  amount  of  outstanding  principal  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  is  exclusive  of  interest  charge  on  Pacific  Railway  bonds. 

Note  2.  —  The  figures  for  July  1, 1879,  were  made  up  assuming  pending  funding  operations  to  have  been 
conrmleted. 

Note  3.  —  The  temporary  loan,  per  act  of  July  11, 1862,  is  Included  in  the  4  per  cents  from  1362  to  1868, 
'nclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  outstanding  for  Aug.  31,  1865,  this  being  the  date  at  which  the 
public  debt  reached  its  highest  point.  This  loan  bore  interest  from  4  per  dent  to  6  percent,  and  was  redeemable 
on  ten  days'  notice  after  thirty  days ;  but  "being  constantly  changing,  it  has  been  considered  more  equitable  to 
include  the  whole  amount  outstanding  as  bearing  4per  cent  interest  on  an  average  for  the  year. 

Note  4.  —  In  the  recent  monthly  statements  of  the  public  debt  the  interest  accrued  has  been  added  to  the 
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No.  XlV.-Public  Debt  of  United  States,  1791  to  1887. 

[Principal  outstanding  Jan.  1  of  each  year  from  1791  to  1843,  inclaelve,  and  Jnly  1  of  each  year  from  1843  to 
1887  inclusive.] 


Tear. 

Amount. 

Tear.  . 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1791 

$75,463,476 

1816 

$127,334,933 

1841 

t5,260,876 
13,594,480 

1864 

$1,815,784,370 

1792 

77,227,924 

1817 

123,491,965 

1842 

1865 

2,680,647,869 

1793 

80,352,634 

1818 

103,466,633 

1843 

20,601,226^ 

I8B8..... 

2,773,236,173 

1794 

78,427,404 

1819 

95,529,648 

1843 

32,742,922 

1867 

2,678,126,103 

1795 

80,747,587 

1820 

91,015,566 

1844 

23,461,652 

1868 

2,611,687,851 

1796 

83,762,172 

1821 

89,987,427 

1846 

15,925,303 

1869..... 

2,688,452,213 

1797 

82,064,479 

1822 

93,646,676 

1846 

15,550,202 

1870 

2,480,672,427 

1798 

79,228,529 

1823 

90,875,877 

1847 

38,826,634 

1871 

2,353,211,332 

1799 

78,408,669 

1824 

90,269,777 

1848 

47,044,862 

1872  .... 

2,253,251,328 

1800 

-     82,976,294 

1825 

83,788,432 

1849 

63,061,858 

1873.... i 

*2,234,482,993  i 

1801 

83,038,060 

1826 

81,054,059 

1860 

63,452,773 

1874 

»2,261,690,468 

1802 

80,712,632 

1827 

73,987,357 . 

1851 

68,304,796 

1875 

*2,232,284,531 

1803 

77,054,686 

1828 

67,475,043 

1852 

66,199,341 

1876 

*2,180,395,067 

1804 

86,427,120 

1829 

58,421,413 

1853 

69,803,117 

1877 

*2,206 ,301,392 

1805 

82,312,160 

1830 

48,565,406 

1854 

42,242,222 

1878 

*2,256,205,892 

1806 

75,723,270 

1831 

39,123,191 

1855 

36,586,966 

1879 

»2,349,567,482 

1807 

69,218,398 

1832 

24,322,235 

1856 

31,972,537 

1880 

•2,120,416,370 

1808 

65,196,317 

1833 

7,001,698 

1867 

28,699,831 

1881 

*2,069,013,669 

1809 

67,023,192 

1834 

4,760,082 

1858 

44,911,881 

1882 

*1,918,312,994 

1810 

63,173,217 

1835 

37,733. 

1859 

58,496,837 

1883 

*1,884,171,728 

1811 

48,005,587 

1836 

37,613 

1860 

64,842,287 

1884 

*1,830,628,92S 

1812 

45,209,737 

1837 

336,957 

1861 

90,580,873 

1885 

1,876,424,275 

1813 

65,962,827 

1838 

3,308,124 

1862 

624,176,412 

1886 

1,756,446,205 

1814 

81,487,846 

1839 

10,434,221 

1863 

1,119,772,138 

1887 

1,688,229,591 

1816 

99,833,660 

1840 

3,573,343 

*  In  tlie  amount  here  stated  as  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  included  the  certificates  of 
deposit  outstanding  on  the  30th  of  June,  issued  under  act  of  June  3,  1872,  for  which  a  like  amount  in  United 
States  notes  was  on  special  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption,  and  added  to  the  cash  balance  id  the 
Treasury.  These  certificates,  as  a  matter  of  accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but,  being  offset 
by  notes  held  on  deposit  for  their  redemption,  should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt  in  malcing  comparison  with  former  years,  ^^^ 

.  I  Exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates  held  in  the  Treasury's  cash,  and  Including  $64,62a^P', 
bonds  Issued  to  the  several  Pacific  railroads.  ' 


No.  XY.  — Growth  of  the  Nation  nnder  Protection  since  1860  in  Population, 
Wealth,  Industries,  and  Commerce. 

In  the  following  table  from  oflBcial  sources  we  have  an  exhibit,  during  the  period  from 
1860  to  1880,  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation  in  population,  wealth,  industries,  and  commerce.    ^ 


Subjects, 


1860. 


Increase 
per  cent^ 


Population  of  the  United  States.., 

Value  of  farms 

Wheat  produced bushels.. . . . 

Wheat  exported bushels 

Corn  produced bushels 

Corn  exported bushels. ... 

Wool  produced pounds. . . . , 

Cotton  produced bales 

Oats  produced bushels 

Barley  produced bushels. ... 

Butter  exported pounds. .. . 

Cheese  exported pounds. .«. 

Petroleum  produced  . .barrels. ... 

Plg-lron  produced net  tons 

Rails  produced net  tons.... 

Hogs  packed 

Merchandise  Imported 

Merchandise  exported ,. 

Gold  and  silver  produced 

Gold  and  silver  exported 

Gold  and  silver  Imported 

Railroads,  miles 


31,443,321 

^3,271,575,428 

173,104,924 

4,166,163 

838,792,742 

3,314,306 

60,264,913 

3,826,086 

172,643,185 

16,825,898 

7,651,224 

16,524,830 

251,000 

919,770 

205,033 

2,350,822 

$353,616,119 

$333,676,067 

$46,160,000 

$66,646,239 

$8,560,136 

30,635 


60, 

$10,197, 

498, 

163, 

1,717, 

98, 

232, 

6, 

407, 

44, 

39, 

127, 

22, 

4, 

1, 

6, 

$667, 

$835. 

$75; 

$17, 

$93, 


155,783 
161,905 
649,868 
,869,935 
,434,643 
,169,877 
,600,000 
,343,269 
,868,999 
,113,495 
,236,658 
,663,907 
,382,509 
,296,414 
,461,837 
,960,451 
,964,746 
,638,668 
,200,000 
,142,919 
1,034,310 
88,237 


212 
188 

3,603 
106 

2,862 
286 
66 
136 
179 
413 
722 

8,817  ; 
367 
613 
196 
89 
160 
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No.  XYI.  —  Public  Debt  Statement  for  J11I7,  1888. 

[At  close  of  bnsinesB,  July  31, 1888.] 
Interest-bearing  Debt. 


Title  of  Loan. 

RiTK. 

Amount  Outstandino. 

Interest  due 

and 

unpaid. 

Accrued 
Interest. 

Registered. 

Coupon. 

Total. 

FandedLoan  of  1891... 
Funded  Loan  of  1907... 
Refunding  Certificates  « 
Navy-Pension  Fund.... 

Bonds  Issued  to  Pacific 
Railroads 

4ip.c. 
4p.c. 
4  p.c. 
3p.c. 

$185,961,350  00 
607,134,300  00 

$35,681,000  00 
108,603,900  00 

$221,642,350  00 

713,738,200  00 

134,080  00 

14,000,000  00 

64,623,512  00 

$220,984  19 

1,492,260  83 

49,609  60 

210,000  00 

43,679  96 

$1,662,317  62 

2,879,127  33 

446  93 

64,623,512  00 

36,000  00 
323,117  56 

Aggregate  of  Intereat- 
bearinfir  Debt 

$857,719,162  00 

$142,284,900  00 

$1,014,138,142  00 

$2,016,534  58 

$4,400,009  44 

Recapitulation. 


Principal. 


Interest. 


Totals. 


Interest-bearing  debt , 

Debt  OQ  wiiich  interest  has   ceased   since  ma- 
turity  

Debt  bearing  no  interest 


$1,014,138,142  00 

2,478,665  26 
704,506,258  32 


$6,416,544  02 
167,925  96 


Total  debt  , 


$1,721,122,065  58 


$6,684,460  98 


Less  cash  items  available  for  reduction  of  the  debt. 
Less  reserve  held  for  redemption  of  U.  S.  notes. . . . 


Total  debt,  less  available  cash  items 

Net  cash  in  the  Treasury 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  Aug.  1, 1888. 
Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  July  1, 1883  . 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  month 

Decrease  of  debt  since  June  30, 1888 


$359,909,641  53 
100,000,000  00 


$1,020,654,686  02 


2,646,591  22 
704,605,258  32 


$1,727,706,535  56 


459,909,641  53 


$1,267,796,894  03 
^  106,349,635  47 


$1,161,447,358  56 
1,165,584,656  64 


$4,137,298  08 


$4,137,298  0» 


Debt  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  for  Bonds  issued  and  Interest  paid  by  the  United  States. 


Principal 
Outstanding. 

Interest 

Accrued 

and  not  yet 

paid. 

Interest  paid 

by  the 
United  States, 

Interest  repaid  by 
Companies. 

Balance  of 

Nami  op  RATI.iirAT. 

By 

Transp'rtati'n 

Service. 

By  cash  pay- 
ments ; 
5  per  cent  net 
earnings. 

Interest  paid 

by  the 
United  States. 

Central  Pacific    

$25,885,120  00 
6,603,000  OO 
27,236,512  00 
1,600,000  00 
1,970,560  00 
1,628,320  00 

$129,426  60 

31,615  00 

136,182  56 

8,000  00 

9,852  80 

8,141  60 

$31,218,091  27 
8,020,233  09 
33,128,804  01 
2,029,808  26 
2,269,416  94 
1,952,793  49 

$5,677,463  67 

3,614,719  77 

11,717,776  96 

341,109  78 

9,367  00 

141,060  64 

$668,283  26 

$24,882,344  34 

4,406,515  32 

438,409  58 
6,926  91 

20,972,617  47 

Central  Branch,  U.P.. . . 

Western  Pacific  

Sioux  City  and  Pacific. . 

1,681,771  57 
2,250,049  94 
1,811,742  86 

Totals 

$64,623,612  00 

$323,117  56 

$78,609,147  06 

$21,501,48t  82 

$1,103,619  75 

$56,004,039  49 
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No.  XVII.  —  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion ;  Gold,  Silver,  and  Currency  Certifi- 
cates ;  U.  S.  Notes,  National  and  State  Bank  Notes  in  the  United  States 

June  30,  I860,  to  June  30,  1887. 

[From  Treasury  Statement.] 


Date. 

Gold. 

Gold 
Certiflcates. 

Silver 
Certificates. 

Silver 
Dollars. 

Subsidiary 
Silver. 

June  30  — 

1862 

1864 

1866 

$10,947,860  00 

18,773,580  00 

17,678,640  00 

30,489,640  00 

34,547,120  00 

19,886,300  00 

32,086,300  00 

39,460,000  00 

22,825,100  00 

21,796,300  00 

28,681,400  00 

41,572,600  00 

44,367,000  00 

15,413,700  00 

8,004,600  00 

6,782,920  00 

6,037,120  00 

82,378,640  00 

98,392,660  00 

140,323,140  00 

131,174,245  00 

121,486,817  00 

1869 

1870 

1871 

$135,000,000  00 
147,379,493  00 

121.134.906  00 

130.056.907  00 
167,601,472  00 
213,199,977  00 
246,741,837  00 
351,841,206  00 
478,484,638  00 
606,767,715  00 
642,732,063  00 
645,600,797  00 
688,697,036  00 
590,774,461  00 
664,620,335  00 

*$1,149,306  00 

*1,692,261  00 

*2,742,848  00 

*3,997,268  00 

*4,626,921  00 

16,269,079  00 

41,276,356  00 

69,660,408  00 

96,297,083  00 

122,788,644  00 

162,047,686  00 

180,306,614  00 

208,638,967  00 

237,191,906  00 

277,445,767  00 

$6,000,000  00 
8,763,217  00 

16,625,447  00 
32,418,734  00 

1876, 

t51,837,508  00 

1878 

$1,462,600  00 

2,466,950  00 

12,374,270  00 

61,166,630  00 

66,096,710  00 

88,616,831  00 

119,811,691  00 

139,904,646  00 

115,977,676  00 

140,543,160  00 

t71,778,828  00 

1879 

t76,249,98o  00 

1880 

178,862,270  00 

1881 

t80,087,061  00 

1882 

t80,428,580  00 

1883 

t80,960,300  00 

1884 

176,261,528  00 
74,939,820  00 

1886 

1886 ^. 

76,060,937  00 

1887 

75,547,799  00 

0 

State-bank 
circulation. 

Demand 
notes. 

One  and 

two  year 

notes  of 

1863. 

Compound- 
interest 
notes. 

Fractional 
currency. 

National 
banknotes. 

Legal - 
tender 
notes. 

Legal- 
tender  cer- 
tificates. 

Aggregate 
circulation. 

Judo 
30- 
1860 

$207,102,477 

202,005,767 

183,792,079 

238,677,21'8 

179,167,717 

142,919,638 

19,996,163 

4,484,112 

3,163,771 

2,668,874 

2,222,793 

1,968,068 

1,700,935 

1,294,470 

1,009,021 

786,844 

658,938 

621,611 

426,604 

352,452 

299,790 

242,967 

235,173 

189,253 

187,978 

144,489 

132,470 

98,697 

' 

1861 

$53,040,000 

3,351,019 

780,999 

472,603 

272,162 

208,432 

141,723 

123,739 

106,266 

96,505 

88,296 

79,967 

76,732 

70,107 

66,917 

63,962 

62,297 

61,470 

60,976 

60,535 

69,695 

68,985 

68,440 

67,960 

67,445 

67,130 

$89,879,475 

163,471,450 

42,338,710 

3,464,230 

1,123,630 

665,492 

347,772 

248,272 

198,672 

167,522 

142,105 

127,628 

113,378 

104,705 

■      95,726 

90,485 

86,185 

82,485 

79,985 

74,965 

71,765 

69,765 

68,036 

66,648 

65,606 

$20,192,456 
22,894,877 
25,005,828 
27,070,876 
28,307,523 
32,626,961 
32,114,637 
39,878,684 
40,682,874 
40,866,835 
44,799,366 
45,881,295 
42,129,424 
34,446,696 
20,403,137 
16,847,768 
15,842,610 
18,590,892 
18,481,891 
18,423,186 
15,376,629 
15,386,999 
15,340,114 
16,330,021 
16,322,898 

1864 

$15,000,000 

193,766,080 

159,012,140 

122,394,480 

28,161,810 

2,871,410 

2,152,910 

768,500 

693,520 

479,400 

416,210 

367,390 

328,760 

296,630 

274,920 

269,090 

242,590 

230,260 

220,960 

213,620 

207,680 

202,730 

197,170 

192,880 

$31,235,270 
146,137,860 
281,479,908 
298,626,379 
299,762,856 
299,742,475 
299,766,984 
318,261,241 
337,664,796 
347,267,081 
351,981,032 
364,408,008 
3.32,998,336 
317,048,872 
324,614,284 
329,691,697 
344,605,427 
356,042,675 
388,742,034 
386,073,281 
339,499,883 
318,676,711 
311,699,454 
279,217,788 

$447,300,203 
431,066,428 
400,780,306 
371,783,697 
358,000,000 
368,936,194 
366,000,000 
366,000,000 
357,500,000 
366,000,000 
38^,000,000 
37&J71,680 
369,772,284 
369,764,332 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
346,681,016 
348,881,016 
348,881,016 
346,881,016 

1866 

::::::::::::! 

1867 

1869 

1870 

1871 

187'' 

1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

$31,730,000 
68,765,000 
68,418,000 
32,840,000 
64,960,000 
46,816,000 
30,805,000 
14,596,000 
11,926,000 
13,820,000 
13,376,000 
12,388,000 
29,786,000 
18,600,000 
9,080,000 

$962,401,673  ; 
1,020,805,987  ; 
994,360,929  i 
966,370,834  i 
1,018,692,768  J 
1,082,489,789 
1,104,918,348 
1,242,800,929 
1,440,562,451 
1,816,888,691 
1,678,775,068 
1,733,719,0^1 
l,863,299,e^ 
1,842,843,^ 
1,926,259^8^ 

Note.  — The  aggregate  circulation  should  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  gold,  Bilver,  and  legal-tender,€ 
certificates,  to  obtain  the  net  circulation,  as  the  funds  which  these  certificates  represent  are  also  included  iii'i 
the  aggregate. 

Note  2.  — The  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  of  siver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  each  year  from  June  3Q,  1873,  to  June  30, 1887,  is  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
*  Bullion  in  the  mints  and  New  York  assay  oftiee.  f  Includes  tmde-dollars. 

X  Trade-dollars  ($6,000,000)  deducted. 
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No.  XVIII.  — Balance  of  Trade  (A). 

Annual  Imports  and  Exports,  1870  to  1887. 

Value  of  merchandise  imported  info  and  exported  from  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1887, 
inclusive  ;  also  annual  excess  of  imports  or  of  ex^ports— specie  values. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1870 
1871, 
1872, 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883, 
1884, 
1886 
1886 
1887, 


Exports. 


Domestic.      Foreign 


$376, 
428, 
428: 
505, 
569, 
499, 
626, 
689, 
680, 
698, 
823, 
883, 
733, 
804, 
724, 
726, 
665, 
703, 


$16,165,296 
14,421,270 
15,690,455 
17,446,483 
16,849,619 
14,158,611 
14,802,424 
12,804,996 
14,166,498 
12,098,651 
11,692,305 
18,451,399 
17,302,625 
19,616,770 
16,548,757 
15,506,809 
18,560,301 
13,160,288 


Total 
exports. 


$392,771,768 
442,820,178 
444,177,686 
622,479,922 
686,283,040 
513,442,711 
640,384,671 
602,475,220 
694,866,766 
710,430,441 
835,638,658 
902,377,346 
750,642,257 
823,839,402 
740,513,609 
742,189,765 
679,624,830 
716,183,211 


Imports. 


$435,958, 
520,223, 
626,596, 
642,136, 
667,406, 
533,005, 
460,741, 
451,323, 
437,061, 
446,777, 
667,964, 
642,664, 
724,639, 
723,180, 
667,697, 
677,627, 
636,436, 
692,319, 


Total 

exports  and 

imports, 


$828, 
963, 
1,070, 
1,164, 
1,163, 
1,046, 
1,001, 
1,063, 
1,131, 
1,156, 
1,603, 
1,546, 
1,475, 
1,547, 
1,408, 
1,319, 
1,314, 
1,408, 


,730,176 
,043,862 
,772,663 
,616,132 
,689,382 
,448,147 
,125,861 
,798,346 
,917,298 
,217,216 
,593,404 
,041,974 
,181,831 
,020,316 
,211,302 
,717,084 
,960,966 
,502,977 


Excess  of 
exports 
over  im- 
ports. 


$18,876,698 


79,643,481 
151,162,094 
257,814,284 
264,661,666 
167,683,912 
259,712,718 

25,902,683 
100,668,488 

72,816,916 
164,662,426 

44,088,694 

23,863,443 


Excess  of 
imports 
over  ex- 
ports. 


$43,186,640 

77,403,606 

182,417,491 

119,656,288 


19,562,725 


Value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  from  1870 
to  1887,  inclusive :  also  annual  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports. 


r  • 

t             Tear  ending  June  30  — 

Exports. 

Total  ex- 
ports. 

Imports. 

Excess  of 

exportsover 

imports. 

Excess  of 

importsover 

exports. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

1870 

$28,580,609 
64,581,678 
48,377,502 
44,472,038 
32,645,486 
61,543,546 
29,431,767 
22,359,101 

6,632,670 

4,145,085 
'     1,776,039 

1,826,307 
31,403,625 

8,920,909 
35,294,204 

2,741,659 
32,766,066 

5,705,304 

$5,066,353 
2,104,630 
1,171,268 
384,677 
1,390,934 
6,437,432 
1,746,293 
4,231,273 
2,571,885 
442,629 
1,863,986 
788,825 
1,184,266 
2,679,979 
6,787,763 
6,736,333 

10,186,126 
3,996,883 

$33,636,962 

66,686,208 

49,648,760 

44,856,715 

34,042,420 

66,980,977 

31,177,050 

26,690,374 

9,204,456 

4,687,614 

3,639,026 

2,565,132 

32,587,880 

11,600,888 

41,081,967 

8,477,892 

42,962,191 

9,701,187 

$12,056,960 

6,883,661 

8,717,458 

8,682,447 

19,503,137 

13,696,793 

7,992,709 

26,246,234 

13,330,205 

5,624,948 

80,758,396 

100,031,269 

34,377,064 

17,734,149 

22,831,317 

26,691,696 

20,743,349 

42,910,601 

$21,679,012 
69,802,647 
40,831,302 
36,174,268 
14,539,283 
63,284,184 
23,184,341 
344,140 

1871. 

1872 

1873 , 

1874 

1875 

1876 

187T 

1878 

$4,125,760 
1,037,334 
77,119,371 
97,466,127 
1,789,174 
6,133,261 

1879 .,'.','.' ...y. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

18,250,640 

1885 

18,213,804 

1886 

22,208,842 

1887 

33,209,414 

Value  of  merchandise  and  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  imported  into  and  exported 
from  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1887,  inclusive  ;  also  annual  excess  of  imports  or  of 
exports  —  specie  values. 


Year  ending 
June  30  — 


1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876. 
1877, 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882 
1883. 
18S4. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Exports. 


Domestic.       Foreign 


$420, 
512, 
501, 
578, 
629, 
683: 
675, 
632, 
707. 
716, 


$30,427,159 
28,459,899 
22,769,749 
28,149,611 
23,780,338 
22,433,624 
21,270,036 
25,832,495 
20,834,7, 
19,641,067 
19,487,331 
23,631,302 
23,239,733 
29,812,922 
32,456,608 
qp,362,224 
34,099,594 
26,447,1 


Total 
exports. 


$450,927,434 
641,262,166 
524,065,120 
607,088,496 
652,913,445 
605,674,853 
596,890,973 
658,637,457 
728,608,891 
736,436,882 
862,781,-577 
921,784,193 
799,959,736 
855,659,735 
807,640,992 
784,421,280 
751,988,240 
762,180,902 


Imports. 


$462,377, 
641,493, 
640,338, 
663,617, 
695,861, 
563,906. 
476,677, 
492,097, 
466,872, 
466,073, 
760,989, 
783,240, 
767,111, 
761,670, 
705,123, 
620,769, 
674,029, 
762,490, 


Total 

imports  and 

exports. 


$913, 
1,082, 
1,164, 
1,270, 
1,248: 
1,159, 
1,073, 
1,150, 
1,196, 
1,201, 
1,613, 
76, 
1,667, 
1,607, 
1,612, 
1,405, 
1,426, 
1,504, 


,306,021 
,756,874 
,393,886 
,705,643 
,774,693 
,481,006 
,668,844 
,734,997 
,478,737 
,510,657 
,770,633 
,024,318 
,071,700 
,830,040 
,770,947 
,190,932 
,0)8,032 
,671,462 


Excess  of 

exports  over 

imports. 


$57,052,197 

51,668,700 
120,213,102 
166,639,917 
261,733,045 
269,363,107 

91,792;621 
168,544,068 

32,847,772 
103,989,430 
102,523,037 
163,651,628 

77,958,448 


Excess  of 

imp'ts  over 

exports. 


$11,450,153 

231,542 

116,283,646 

66,528,651 


309,658 
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No.  XIX.  —  Balance  of  Trade  (B). 

Monthly  Imports  and  exports,  fiscal  years  1886-1888. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  COIN,  AND  BULLION. 

Statement  showing  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  each  month  from 
June,  1886,  to  June,  1888,  inclusive. 

HEBCEUNDISE  AND  GOLD  AND  BILTSB  COIN  AND  BlIIJ,IOII. 


EXPOBTS. 

lUPOBTS. 

Monthly 
Excess 

of 
Exports. 

Monthly 
Excess 

of 
Imports. 

Excess 

of 
Exports 

from 

July  1  to 

the  End 

of each 

Month. 

Exems 

of 
Imports 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Free  of 
Duty. 

Dutiable. 

TotaL 

July  1  to 
the  End 
of  each 
Month. 

1886. 

July 

Angnst 

September . . . 
October 

$M,332,366 
51,517,824 
54,378,378 
69,752,589 
73,079,077 
86,180,089 

72,263,877 
66,900,695 
65,697,334 
48,689,80 
43,928,082 
49,013,146 

$1,888,507 
1.676,336 
2,491,362 
1,877,552 
2,183,699 
3,031,008 

1,814,979 
1,904,238 
3,718,187 
3,019,708 
1,529,328 
1,312,735 

$66,220,873 
53,194,160 
56,869,740 
71,630,141 
75,262,776 
89,211,097 

74,078,8.56 
68,804,933 
69,415,521 
61,709,515 
45,457,410 
60,326,880 

$19,381,268 
24,164,169 
24,374,642 
26,361,661 
29,368,936 
34,167,913 

21,782,416 
21.713,949 
22,476,292 
25,051,235 
22,917,480 
22,633,%2 

$38,260,720 
40,958,721 
37,418,612 
35,429,833 
36,813,605 
35,793,864 

34,898,330 
38,912,940 
42,213,381 
40,276,382 
38,035,918 
40,086,331 

$57,641,988 
65,112,890 
61,793,254 
61,794,494 
65,182,541 
69,961,777 

66,680,746 
60,631,889 
64,689,673 
65,327,617 
60,963,398 
62,720,293 

$9,"835',647 

10.080,235 
19,249,320 

17,398,110 

"i^mm 

$1,421,115 
11,918,730 
4,923,614 

$1,421,115 
13,339,846 
18,263,359 
8,427,712 

NOTember . . . 

$1,652,523 
20,901,843 

38,299,963 
36,472.9!)7 
41,198,845 
27,580,743 
12,084,765 

December.... 

1887. 
January 

■l,K6i56 

'l3,618,i62 
16,496,!>88 
12,394,413 

February  — 
March 

April 

May 

309,668 

Total 

726.733,263 

26,447,639 

752,180,902 

294,391,923 

458,098,637 

762,490,560 

309,668 

1887. 
July 

60,657,749 
55,927.740 
56,234,453 
76,605,991 
76,961,817 
76,269,6?0 

64,216,234 
57,542,948 
61,747,372 
49,063,470 
64,208,033 
48,643,413 

1,242,010 
1,794,064 
1,975,829 
2,128,422 
1,539,949 
1,980,799 

1,698,367 
2,926,674 
3,440,933 
2,105,146 
2,879,961 
1,699,028 

51,899,759 
57,721,804 
58,210,282 
78,734,413 
78,491,766 
77,240,319 

66,913,601 
60,469,522 
65,188,305 
61,168,616 
67,087,994 
60,242,441 

22,217,370 
28,170,679 
34,330,620 
34,157,368 
24,613,076 
21,374,480 

19,939,343 
24,037,939 
25,208,607 
21,844,284 
22,404,493 
26,108,165 

37,888,622 
45,269,805 
37,237,916 
41,145,617 
39,042,846 
34,038,477 

40,165,977 
45,002,087 
41,152,993 
40,499,316 
39,432,842 
38,944,988 

60,105,992 
73,430,384 
11,568,536 
75,302,986 
63,665,921 
65,412,967 

60,106,320 
69,040,016 
66,361,600 
62,343,600 
61,837,335 
54,063,163 

8,206,233 
15,708,580 
13,368,264 

8,206,233 
23,914,813 
37,273,067 
33  841  639 

September . . . 
October 

■3,43i',428 
14,835,846 
21,827,362 

6,808,281 

3^ovember  . . 

19,005,794 

2,821,668 

8,629,8:49 
69,355 

1888. 
January 

"s'fiio'M 

11,173,295 
11,174,984 
4,749,341 
13,810,712 

February  .... 
March 

uVi'm'mo 

22,289,924 
27,038,265 
40,848,977 

April 

May 

June 

Totol 

717,057,740 

26,311,082 

742,368,822 

303,406,313 

479,811,450 

763,217,799 

40,848,977 

No.  XX.  — Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  into  and  from  tlie  United 
States  during:  the  Fiscal  Tears  1887  and  1888. 

[From  Treasury  Statement.] 


Imports  of  Merchandise. 

1888. 

1887. 

Exports  of  Mebchandisb. 

1888. 

1887. 

Total  value   of  dutiable 

$479,811,486 
244,068,327 

$458,098,637 
234,221,131 

Total  value  of  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise. 

Carried  in  cars  and   other 
land  vehicles 

$633,862,236 

$703,022,923' 

Total  value  of  merchayi- 
dise  free  of  duty 

$19,636,842 

32,635,932 
33,080,996 

496,997,181 
101,611,285 

$18,784,852 

33,706,631 
37,461,311 

493,884,766 
119,185,463 

Total  value  of  imports  of 

$723,879,813 

$692,319,768 

Carried  in  American  vessels : 
Steam 

Sailing 

Imported  direct  from  foreign 

$686,652,447 
37,227,366 

$656,476,999 
35,842,769 

Carried  in  foreign  vessels: 
Steam 

Imported     through    exterior 
ports  without  appraisement, 

Sailing 

Entered  for  immediate  con- 

$574,003,905 
149,875,908 

$658,714,642 
133,605,126 

Entered  for  warehouse 

Brought  in   cars   and  other 

$32,205,381 

68,077,112 
65,376,288 

496,127,176 
72,094,856 

$27,562,069 

60,685,426 
60,680,067 

476,170,712 
67,221,504 

Brought  in  American  vessels  : 

Sailing 

Brought  hi  foreign  vessels: 

Sailing 
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No.  XXI.— Balance  of  Trade  (1886-1888).   Monthly  Excesses  (C.).* 

Showing,  July  31, 1SS8,  a  Balance  against  ug  of  S44,484,6S0. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  gold  and  sliver  for  the  year  ending 
July  31, 1888:  r  i-  is  j  s 

Excess  of  imports  of  merchandise $36,866,818 

Excess  of  imports  of  gold 21,909,942 

$68,776,760 
Excess  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver 14,292,110 


Showing  an  increasing  excess  of  imports $44,484,660 

Excess  of  imports  or  exports  of  merchandiset  gold  and  silver. 


Period. 

Merchandise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Excess  of  — 

Excess  of — 

Excess  of — 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1886. 

7,492,083 
1,266,941 

4,827,792 
4,686,249 
6,148,983 
8,955,352 
11,360,460 

2,906,935 

401,145 

1,028,676 

166,862 

435,917 

1,460,558 

721,859 
1,018,637 
436,038 
1,229,762 
541,119 
765,038 
673,067 

October  

14,827,778 
18,599,680 
29,139,222 

19,683,186 

1887. 

4,379,379 

1,533,786 
1,866,961 
1,164,968 

2,422,84 

April 

16,012,832 
16,429,437 
13,274,614 
7,197,314 

May 

607,670 

116,063 

Julv - 

1,681,976 

( 12  months... 

Totals 

19,621,215 

36,484,649 
515,803 

8,868,658 
6,385,510 

,         (    7montns... 

34,287,441 

Merchandise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Period. 

Excess  of — 

Excess  of — 

Excess  of — 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1887. 

10,311,800 
761,811 

6,736,816 

13,913,357 

12,677,679 

1,662,457 

.     1,327,383 

340,035 

1,316.914 

938,926 

743,189 

2,036,422 

1,041,956 
947,481 
2,903,875 
675,160 
1,088,672 
1,206,744 
1,162,737 

16,070,182 
15,655,113 
21,118,323 

4,537,606 

1888. 

228,819 
652,960 

10,V7'o,925 
12,291,820 
11,961,017 
13,396,608 
18,293,636 
16,061,623 

March 

1,785,350 

April 

209,923 
7,557,496 
2,861,106 
3,483,806 

Miy 

July ....                  

Totals (12  months... 

36,866,816 
77,636,823 

21,909,942 

14,292,110. 

)    7months... 

*  This  and  other  preceding  tables  on  "  Balance  of  Trade  "  were  prepared  and  given  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  29, 1888,  by  Senator  Sherman,  in  his  speech  warning  the  country  of  the  large  Balance  of  Trade 
now  against  us. 
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No.  XXII. -The  Free  List. 

Summary  of  values  of  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 1888 
and  1887,  admitted  free  of  duty. 

[Officially  coiirected  to  Aug.  3, 1888.] 


ARTICLES. 


Fkee  of  Duty. 
AninialSt  n.  e.  a. : 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

All  other,  iDcluding  fowls  ... 

Total 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce^ 
and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  returned : 

Spints,  distilled 

Another 

Total 

Art  works,  n.  e.  s. :  Paint- 
ings, statuary,  fountains, 
and  other  works  of  art,  the 
production  of  American 
artists 

Asphaltum  orbltumcn,crade; 

Bark,  hemlock 

Bolting-cloths 

Books,  maps,  engravings, 
etchings,  and  other  printed 
matter,  n.  e.  s 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes, 
n.  e.  s. : 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial, 
including  extract  of  mad- 
der   

Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tar- 
tar, and  argol  dust 

Barks ;  Cinchona,  or  other, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
qui  nia 

Cochineal 

Dye-woods  in  sticks  — 

Logwood 

Another 

Total 

Gums  — 
Arabic 

Camphor,  crude 

Cutch,  or  catechu,  and  terra 
japooica,  or  gambia 

Shellac 

All  other  gums  and  gum  re- 
sins, n.  e.  s 

Total 

Indigo 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleach. 

iiig  powder.... 

TJcorice  root 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  arti 

ficial 

Potash, -muriate  of 

Quhiiti,  sulphate   and    other 

salts  of 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Sulphur,  or  brimstODe,  crude, 

Vanilla  beans 

All  other 

Total    chemicals,    drugs, 
etc 


Values. 


Twelve  months  ending 
June  30. 


Dollars. 

206,095 

2,720,704 

80,884 

320,409 


5,328,092 


2,800,789 
6,659,587 


631,654 
113,854 
290,265 
297,671 


414,298 
2,320,512 


344,718 
46,444 


1,635,309 
136,204 


1,671,513 


260,931 
304,469 


1,236,919 
624,782 


2,231,665 

1,668,417 
880,490 

376,569 
822,089 

651,635 
2,449,639 
1,581,582 

842,201 
4,035,470 


25,677,582 


Dollars. 

412,336 

2,408,679 

67,935 

259,251 


3,138,201 


9,256,932 


473,662 
100,697 
272,966 
271,400 


971,203 


366,748 
3,412,987 


741,663 
139,146 


1,044,219 
284,741 


1,328,960 


160,740 
350,629 

1,211,257 
664,251 

2,251,139 


4,537,916 


2,734,117 

1,573,167 
1,670,041 

379,149 
574,097 

1,143,630 
2,614,161 
1,688,380 
776,413 
8,365,714 


27,025,269 


Free  of  Duty  —  Continued. 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  and 
leaves  and  shells  of 

Coffee  

Coir  yarn , 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  un 
manufactured 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  

Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut,  in- 
cluding glaziers'  diamuuds... 


Farinaceous     substances,     and 
preparations  of,  n.  e.  s 

Fertilizers  : 
Guano 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native, 

for     fertilizing     purposes. 

Another '. 


Fibres,  n.  e.  8 

Fish,  n.  e.  s. : 
Fresh,  other  than  shell  fish  — 

Salmon  ..; 

All  other 

Lobsters,  canned  or  preserved 
Al  I  other  shell  fish 


ARTICLES. 


Values. 


Twelve  months  ending 
June  80. 


Total  . 


Total  . 


Fruits,  including  nuts,  n.  e.  s. 

Bananas  

Cocoanuts.... 

Another 


Total  . 


Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Hair,  n.  e.  8 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur 

skins  : 

Goat  skins • 

All  other 


Total  , 


Household  and  personal  effects, 
and  wearing  apparel  in  use, 
and  implements,  instruments, 
and  tools  of  trade  of  persons 
arriving  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dying  abroad.. 

India  rubber  and  gufta  percha, 
crude 

Ivori/  -■ 

Animal 

Vegetable 


Oils,  n-  e.  s. : 
Fixed  or  expressed . . 
Volatile  or  essential . 


Total  . 


Ores,  n.  e.  s. : 

Gold-bearing 

Silver-bearing 

Paper  stock,  crude  : 

lings,  other  than  woollen  . . . 

Another 


Total  . 


Note.  —  Al)bi'evlation  "  n.  e.  s.' 


a.  Included  in  all  other  free  articles, 
means  '*  not  elsewhere  specified." 


Dollars. 

2,261,773 

60,507,625 

141,096 

1,078,802 
744,800 

309,613 
2,312,478 


164,937 


252,411 
661,374 


1,068,722 


119,652 
743,710 
429,668 
109,216 


1,402,146 


3,172,670 

824,750 

1,809,267 


1,960,616 
2,130,892 


6,350,380 
17,669,928 


23,920,308 


3,037,265 

16,061,262 

685,763 
166,633 


980,991 
1,060,317 


2,031,308 


3,288 
6,115,663 

2,034,380 
3,430,476 


6,464,856 
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The  Free  List.  —  Concluded. 


ARTICLES. 


Fee!  op  Duty  —  Continued. 
Piaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of 

lime,  unground 

Platinum,  unmanufactured  .... 

Plumbago 

Seeds,  not  medicinal, n.  e.  s.... 

Silki  ■unmanufactured : 

Cocoons 

Eggs  (silt-worms')  

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the 

cocoon 

Waste 

Total 

SpiceSt  unground : 

Nutmegs 

Pepper  

Another 

Total 


Values. 


Twelve  mouths  ending 
June  30. 


146,496 
564,761 
871,441 
720,103 


324,701 
1,540 

19,151,383 
464,053 


19,931,682 


603,556 

1,823,239 

914,773 


3,341,668 


Dollars. 

162,492 

^      438,616 

331,627 

696,737 


407,617 
4,712 


18,687,245 
543,323 


19,642,797 


639,291 

1,819,609 

963,762 


3,312,662 


ARTICLES. 


Free  of  Duty  —  Concluded. 
Tea 

Tin,  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  grain 

or  granulated 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  n.e.  s. 


Articles  admitted  free  under 
reciprocity  treaty  ivith  Ha 
waiian  Islands: 

Rice 

Molasses 

Sugar,  brown 

Another 

Total 

All  other  free  articles 

Total  fkee  op  duty  .... 


Values. 


Twelve  Months  endiug 
June  30. 


1888. 


Dollars. 
13,360,679 

8,768,662 
4,139,787 


561,257 

6,417 

10,260,048 

762 


10,818,484 


4,828,217 


244,068,327 


1887. 


Dollars. 
16,771,802 

6,927,696 
3,648,191 


383,985 

14,712 

9,255,351 


9,664,048 


4,624,313 


234,221,131 


Note.  —  Abbreviation  "  n.  e.  s."  means  "  not  elsewhere  specified." 

No.  XXIII.  —  Cost  of  the  Democratic  Rebellion : 

rrom  July  1,  1861,  to  June  30,  1870,  inclusive. 

[Official.]* 


Items  appeopeiated  toe  — 


Gross 
Expenditure. 


Expenditure 

other  than  for 

the  war. 


Expenditure 
growing  out  of 
the  war. 


Expenses  of  national  loans  and  currency 

Premiums 

Interest  on  public  debt "... 

Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  customs 

Judgments  of  Court  of  Claims 

Payments  of  judgments  Court  of  Alabama  Claims 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Southern  Claims  Commission. . 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  American  and  British  Claims  Com. 

Award  to  British  Claimants 

Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Alabama  Claims  Commission 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  Pension  Otlice 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  War  Department.  

Sal.  and  cont.  ex.  of  Ex.  l)ept.  (ex.  of  Pen.  O.  and  W.  D.) 

Expenses  of  assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue 

Miscellaneous  accounts 

Subsistence  of  the  Army 

Quartermaster's  Department 

Incidental  expenses  of  Quartermaster's  Department 

Transportation  of  the  Army 

Transportation  of  officers  and  their  baggage 

Clotbing  of  the  Array 

Purchase  of  horses  for  cavalry  and  artillery 

Barracks,  quarters,  etc 

Heating  and  cooking  stoves 

Pay,  mileage,  general  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  Ai  my 

Pay  of  two  and  three  years'  volunteers 

Pay  of  three  months'  volunteers 

Pay,  etc.,  of  one  hundred  days'  volunteers 

Pay  of  militia  and  volunteers 

Pay,  etc.,  of  officers  and  men  In  Department  of  the  Missouri 

Pay  and  supplies  of  one  hundred  days'  volunteers 

Bounty  to  volunteers  and  regulars  on  enlistment 

Bounty  to  volunteers  and  their  widows  and  legal  heirs 

Additional  bounty  act  of  July  28,  1866 

Collection  and  paym't  of  bounty,  etc.,  to  col'd  soldiers,  etc.. 
Reimbursing  States  moneys  expended  paym't  mil.  ser.  II.  S. 
Expenses  minute-men  and  vols,  in  Pa.,  Md.,  O.,  Ind.,  Ky... 
Retunding  to  States  expenses  Incurred  on  account  of  vols.  .. 
To  Baltimore  for  aid  in  const'n  of  defensive  works  in  1863. . 
Payment  to  members  of  certain  mil.  organizations  in  Kan... 

Expenses  of  recruiting 

Draft  and  substitute  fund 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department 

Medical  and  Surgical  History  and  Statistics 


$51,622,730  77 

69,738,168  73 

1,809,301,486  19 

99,690,808  31 

6,616,260  75 

9,316,753  19 

371,321  82 

296,878  54 

1,929,819  00 

244,816  40 

253,231 12 

7,096,968  05 

16,331,966  68 

33,944,017  67 

112,803,841  31 

2,664,199  82 

420,041,037  76 

367,519,966  61 

101,528,673  37 

407,463,324  81 

4,626,219  66 

356,651,466  31 

130,990,762  95 

49,872,669  40 

487,881  45 

184,473,721  26 

1,041,102,702  68 

886,306  41 

14,386,778  29 

6,126,952  66 

844,150  66 

4,824,877  68 

38,522,046  20 

31,760,348  95 

69,998,786  61 

268,168  11 

9,636,612  86 

697,178  30 

31,297,242  60 

96,152  00 

296,697  28 

2,668,639  91 

9,713,873  13 

46,064,146  84 

196,048  32 


$45,046,286  74 

67,151,660  44 

651,626  07 


1,870,180  00 
2,712,693  79 
10,110,745  70 


466,714  21 

38,623,489  17 

68,037,048  95 

16,185,839  74 

70,669,439  26 

1,601,000  00 

11,107,686  11 

4,318,339  51 

18,801,822  89 

39,180  00 

106,388,991  79 


1,270,673  66 
i, '845,376  47 


$61,522,730  77 

69,738,167  73 

1,764,266,198  45 

42,539,257  87 

4,964,634  63 

9,316,763  19 

371,321  82 

296,878  64 

1,929,819  00 

244,815  40 

253,231 12 

6,226,788  05 

12,619,262  79 

23,833,271  97 

112,803,841  31 

2,207,486  61 

381,417,548  58 

299,481,917  63 

85,342,733  63 

336,793,885  66 

3,026,219  66 

345,843,880  20 

126,672,423  24 

31,070,846  59 

448,731  45 

78,084,729  47 

1,041,102,702  61 

886,305  48 

14,386,778  29 

6,126,952  66 

844,160  66 

4,824,877  68 

38,522,046  20 

31,760,345  95 

69,998,786  61 

268,168  11 

9,635,512  85 

697,178  30 

31,297,242  60 

96,162  00 

298,697  28 

1,297,966  35 

9,713,873  13 

46,108,770  36 

196,048  32 


■*  Only  the  appropriations  from  which  war  expenditures  were  made  are  included  in  the  above, 
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Coat  or  the  Democratic  Rehellloti—  Oonllnued. 


Items  appbopkutbd  roR— 


OroBs 
Expenditure. 


Expenditure 

otlier  than  for 

the  war. 


Expenditnre 

growing  out  o£ 

the  war. 


Medical  Museum  and  Library 

Providing  for  comfort  of  sick,  wounded,  and  diach'd  sold'rs 

!Freedman'a  Hospitai  and  Asylum 

Artificial  limbB  and  appliances 

Ordnance  service 

Ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  supplies 

Armament  of  fortifications 

National  armories,  arsenals,  etc 

Purchase  of  arms  for  volunteers  and  regulars 

Travelling  expenses  Ist  Mich.  Cav.  and  Cal.  and  Nev.  Vols.. 

Payment  of  expenses  under  reconstruction  acts 

Secret  service 

Books  of  tactics : 

Medals  of  honor 

Support  of  National  Home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers . . 

Publication  of  oificial  records  of  war  of  the  rebellion 

Contingencies  Army  and  Adjutant-General's  Dept , 

Payment  under  special  acts  of  relief 

Copying  oiUcial  reports 

Expenses  of  court  of  inquirer  in  1868  and  1869 

United  States  police  for  Baltimore , 

Preparing  register  for  volunteers 

Army  pensions 

Telegraph  for  military  purposes 

Maintenance  of  gunboat  fieet  proper 

Keeping,  transporting,  and  supplying  prisoners  of  war 

Permanent  forts  and  furtificatlons,  surveys,  etc 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  steam  rams 

Signal  Service 

Qunboata  on  the  Western  rivers 

Supplying,  transporting,  and  delivering  arms,  etc 

Collecting,  organizing,  and  drilling  volunteers 

Biidge  trains  and  equipage 

Tool  and  siege  trains 

Completing  the  defences  of  Washington 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  in  rebel  States 

National  cemeteries 

Purcijase  of  Ford's  Theatre 

Temporary  relief  to  destitute  people  in  District  of  Col 

Headstones,  erection  of  headBtones,  pay,  etc 

Tennessee,  beeping  and  maintaining  prisoners '. . 

Capture  of  Jeff  Davis 

Removing  wreck  gunboat  Oregon,  Chef  unct  River,  La.  t . . . . 

Support  of  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen 

Claims  for  quartermaster's  stores  and  commissary,  etc 

Miscellaneous  claims  audited  by  Third  Auditor 

Claims  of  citizens,  supplies  furnished  during  rebellion 

Payment  for  use  of  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 

Expenses  of  sales  of  stores  and  material 

Transportation  of  insane  volunteer  soldiers 

Horses  and  other  property  lost  in  military  service 

Purchase  of  cemetery  grounds  near  Columbus,  Ohio 

Fortifications  on  the  Northern  frontier 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Provisions  of  the  Navy 

Clothing  of  the  Navy 

Construction  and  repair , 

Equipment  of  vessels 

Ordnance 

Surgeon's  necessaries 

Yards  and  docks , 

Fuel  for  the  Navy 

Hemp  for  the  Navy 

Steam  machinery 

Navigation 

Naval  hospitals 

Magazines 

Marine  Corps,  pay,  clothing,  etc 

Kaval  Academy 

Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia 

Temporary  increase  of  the  Navy 

Miscellaneous  appropriations 

Nav^l  peusions 

Bounties  to  seamen 

Bounty  for  destruction  of  enemy's  vessels 

Indemnity  for  lost  clothing 

Total ; 


$65,000  00 

2,232,786  12 

123,487  49 

609,283  21 

6,114,533  38 

59,798,079  70 

12,336,710  88 

29,730,717  63 

76,378,935  13 

84,131  60 

3,128,906  94 

681,687  42 

172,568  16 

29,890  00 

8.646.184  76 
170,998  98 

3,291,836  14 

1,088,406  83 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

100,000  00 

1,016  45 

437,744,192  80 

2,600,085  80 

5,244,684  32 

7,669,411  60 

20,887,766  96 

1,370,730  42 

222,269  79 

8,239,314  18 

1,649,596  57 

29,091,666  67 

1,413,701  76 

702,250  00 

912,283  Ol 

320,636  62 

4,162,848  39 

88,000  00 

57,000  00 

1.080.185  64 
22,749  49 
97,031  62 

5,600  00 

11,464,237  30 

860,220  91 

94,223  11 

4,170,804  54 

126,000  00 

5,842  43 

1,000  00 

4,281,724  91 

500  00 

683,748  12 

144,649,073  98 

32,771,931  16 

2,709,491  98 

170,007,781  26 

25,174,614  63 

38,063,457  67 

2,178,769  74 

33,638,156  69 

19,962,754  36 

2,836,916  69 

49,297,318  57 

2,526,247  00 

876,462  34 

753,822  13 

16,726,906  00 

2,640,440  87 

652,049  89 

8,123,765  21 

2,614,044  77 

7,540,043  00 

2,821,630  10 

271,309  28 

389,025  33 


$1,661,001  67 
3,864,146  87 
2,118,238  79 
6,127,228  21 


566,136  39 


30,316,000  00 


7,483,765  87 
""78,472  23 


47,112  11 


70,086,769  82 

18,403,307  34 

1,114,701  00 

35,829,884  80 


6,641,263  30 
241,025  68 
3,367,854  52 
8,812,621  88 
1,938,864  42 


375,789  40 

349,290  48 

8,969,290  82 

778,308  86 

65,304  00 


$66,000  00 

2,232,786  12 

123,487  49 

609,283  21 

4,563,531  71 

55,933,932  83 

10,218,472  09 

23,603,489  32 

76,378,935  13 

84,131  50 

3,128,905  94 

681,587  42 

172,568  15 

29,890  00 

8.546.184  76 
170,998  98 

2,726,698  75 

1,088,406  83 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

100,000  00 

1,015  45 

407,429,192  80 

2,500,085  30 

6,244,684  32 

7,659,411  80 

13,403,991  09 

1,370,730  42 

143,779  56 

3,239,314  18 

1,649,596  57 

27,091,666  57 

1,413,701  75 

702,260  00 

912,283  01 

320,836  62 

4,162,848  39 

88,000  00 

57,000  00 

1.080.185  54 
22,749  49 
97,031  62 

6,500  00 

11,454,237  30 

850,220  91 

47,111  00 

4,170,304  54 

125,000  00 

5,842  00 

1,000  00 

4,281,724  91 

600  00 

683,748  12 

74,462,304  34 

16,368,623  82 

1,591,790  98 

134,178,098  46 

25,174,614  63 

31,422,094  37 

1,937,774  06 

30,300,302  07 

11,340,232  68 

898,252  27 

49,297,318  57 

2,526,247  00 

499,«62  94 

404,531  65 

7,757,615  18 

1,862,132  01 

586,655  89 

8,123,766  21 

2,614,044  77 

6,590j048  00 

2,821,530  10 

271,309  28 

889,025  33 


$6,844,671,431  03     $854,641,622  45  $6,189,929,908  68 


Note.  — The  above  is  carried  down  to  June  30, 1870.  By  adding  the  total  annual  expenditures  from  that 
time,  merely  for  pensions  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  total  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war  will 
be  found  at  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1883,  to  have  far  exceeded  eight  thousand  miltiona  of  dollars 

—  OOMPILEB.  ■' 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


Addenda. 


PART  I. 

KemoTals  from  Office  —  Circular  Letter 
of  Postmaster-General  Yilas,  April 
29|  1885. 

[Confidential.] 

Poot-Ofpici  Department, 

Office  of  Postmaster-Q-enbiul, 

Washington, ^;?H^  29, 1885. 

Beab  Sir  :  The  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Hay*  will 
delay  bis  coming  for  some  time  yet  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  think  it  desirable  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  way  of  removals,  and  am  impatient  to 
assist  our  people  in  securing  relief,  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  from  partisan  postmasters. 

I  have  had  a  conference  with  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, and  they  will  soon  bring  in  their  cases,  and  X 
shall  hope  to  make  the  earliest  removals  in  that  State. 
As  soon  aa  they  shall  be  ready,  and  I  hope  within  a 
week,  I  desire  to  appoint  from  three  to  ten  in  a 
county  in  Virginia,  and  amounting  to  several  hundred 
altogether. 

I  had  intended  to  write  yourself  and  the  Demo- 
cratic delegation  from  Ohio  to  meet  me  this  week  and 
consider  the  plan  upon  which  we  should  proceed  in 
making  removals  in  Ohio,  but  I  understand  il  will  he 
inconvenient  for  some'  of  them  to  travel  hither  now, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  same  end 
might  be  accomplished  by  writing. 

I  shall  beg  you,  therefore,  to  consider  the  sug- 
gestions I  make  ais  to  the  methods  of  procedure,  and 
if  you  can  adopt  them  and  get  some  cases  ready  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  I  think  within  the  month 
of  Kay  I  can  give  substantial  relief  that  will  take  away 
the  importunity  and  discontent. 

1  think  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  thefourth-clasft 
pOBtmastera  in  Ohio  might  be  removed  within  the  next 
two  months,  and  a  great  good  accomplished  thereby,  if 
our  people  will  adhere  to  a  proposed  plan. 

That  is,  in  fact,  to  pick  out  the  most  obnoxious  and 
offensive  partisans  in  each  county  to  the  number  of  a 
sixth  to  a  quarter  of  all,  and  choose  first-class  men  to 
take  their  places.  I  will  require  no  more  proof  of 
partisanship  in  these  selections  than  the  affirmation  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  Representative  or  Senator 
that  the  postmaster  has  been  an  active  editor  or  pro- 
prietor of  a  Republican  newspaper,  printing  offensive 
articles,  easily  shown  by  the  slips,  or  a  stump  speaker, 
or  a  member  of  a  political  committee,  or  officer  of  a 
campaign  club,  or  organizer  of  political  meetings,  or 
that  his  office  has  been  made  the  headquarters  of  po- 
litical work,  or  that  his  clerks  have  been  put  into  the 
performance  of  poliUcal  duties.  Possibly  other  acts 
of  equal  force  will  be  needed  in  some  cases. 

If  the  Representative  does  not  know  the  fact,  it 
should  be  established  by  some  affidavit  of  some  person 
whom  he  can  affirm  to  be  of  unquestioned  credibility, 
or  by  some  documentary  evidence. 

In  recommending  for  appointment,  I  beg  the  Repre- 
sentative will  state  the  age,  business,  and  what  kind  of 
business  experience,  and  a  description  of  the  business 
character  of  the  applicant,  and  also  his  habits  and 
standing  in  the  community,  and  where  there  are  various 
candidates,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  explanations 
the  Representative  can  give.  This  necessarily  imposes 
a  little  trouble,  and  yet  not  very  great,  but  it  seems  to 
me  reasonable  to  require  very  extraordinaij  care  and 
trouble  to  be  taken  to  represent  surely  the  facts. 


The  earliest  removals  and  appointments  of  this  kind 
will  challenge  the  keenest  scrutiny.  The  former  must 
be  justifiable,  and  the  laMer  beyond  criticism.  Some 
mistakes  have  perhaps  occurred,  and  our  adversaricA 
are  keenly  interested  to  make  the  mostof  every  fault,be- 
cause  they  have  perceived  a  strong  current  of  general 
disapprobation  ot  the  purposes  of  the  Administt-ation. 

In  rendering  this  justice  to  our  people,  which  con- 
sists of  the  removal  of  enemies  and  substitution  of  our 
friends,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  proceed  with 
extreme  care,  and  that  I  am  correctly  representing  the 
President's  wishes  and  purposes  in  earnestly  soliciting 
that  every  step  may  be  taken  accordingly.  I  may  add 
that  as  the  common  good  is  infinitely  beyond  the  wel- 
fare of  any  one  person,  however  great  his  place,  so  ap- 
pointments to  nirtber  a  mere  personal  end  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  recommendations  upon  that 
basis  may  well  expect  disfavor. 

I  shall  very  willingly  take  up  the  case  of  any  district 
or  of  any  county,  whenever  they  are  ready;  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  the  Representative  can  personally  at- 
tend  and  go  over  them.  Papers  should  oe  sent  in  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  will  he  then  carefully  briefed  in 
the  Department;  and  when  so  made  ready,  appoint* 
ments  can  be  made  with  great  rapidity. 

Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  personal 
conference  before  this  is  begun,  I  shall  be  ver^  glad  to 
meet  the  delegation ;  but  as  I  have  felt  it  desirable  to 
relieve  them  of  unnecessary  journeying  and  expense,  I 
have  written  a  similar  letter  to  eacb  Representative 
from  Ohio,  and  respectfully  solicit  responsive  action  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  it. 

very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  F.  VILAS, 
Postmaster-  General, 


PART  II. 


President  Cleveland's  letter  on  SllTcr— 
He  proposes  a  Suspension  of  tUe  pur- 
chase and  coinage  of  Silyer. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  Grover 
Cleveland  to  Representatives  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  only  a  few  days  before  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President,  March  4, 
1885,,  will  at  this  time  be  read  with  interest. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

Albany,  February  24,  1885. 
To  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Warnkb,  and  others,  members  of 
theXLVIIlth  Congress. 

Gentlemen  :  The  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  receive  from  you  inviteB,  and  indeed  obliges  me  to 
give  expression  to  some  grave  public  necessities,  al- 
though m  advance  of  the  moment  when  they  would 
become  the  objects  of  my  official  care  and  partial  re. 
sponsibility.  Your  solicitude  that  my  judgment  shall 
have  been  carefully  and  deliberately  formed  is  entirely 
just,  and  I  accept  the  suggestion  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  made.  It  is  also  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  nature  of  the  financial  crisis  which,  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  28, 
1878,  is  now  close  at  hand.  By  a  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  that  law  all  the  vaults  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  have  been  and  are  heaped  full  of  silver  coins, 
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which  are  now  worth  leas  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  gold  dollar  preacrlbed  as  "  the  unit  of  value  "  in 
section  14  of  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  and  which, 
with  the  silver  certificatea  representing  eueh  coin,  are 
receivable  for  all  public  dues.  Being  thus  receivable, 
while  also  constantly  increasing  in  quantity  at  the  rate 
of  $28,000,000  ayear,  it  has  followed,  of  necessity,  that 
the  flow  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  has  been  steadily 
diminished.  Silver  and  silver  certificates  have  dis- 
placed and  are  now  displacing  gold,  and  the  sum  of 
gold  in  the  Federal  Treasury  now  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  called 
'•  greenbacks,"  if  not  already  encroached  upon,  is  per- 
ilously near  such  encroachment.  These  are  iacts 
which,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  difference  of  opinion, 
call  for  no  argument.  They  have  been  forewarned  to 
us  in  the  official  reports  of  every  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  1878  till  now.  They  are  plainly  affirmed 
in  the  last  December  report  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  present  House  of 
of  Representatives.  They  appear  in  the  official  docu- 
ments of  this  Congress  and  in  the  records  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  of  which  the  Treasury  ia  a 
member,  and  through  which  the  bulk  of  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
country  pass. 

These  being  the  facta  of  our  present  condition,  our 
danger  and  our  duty  to  avert  that  danger  would  seem 
to  be  plain.  I  hope  that  you  concur  with  me  and  with 
the  great  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  deeming 
it  most  desirable  at  the  present  juncture  to  maintain 
and  continue  in  use  the  mass  of  our  gold  coin  as  well 
as  the  mass  of  silver  already  coined.  This  is  possible 
by  a  present  suspension  of  the  purchase  and  coinage 
of  silver.  I  am  not  aware  that  by  any  other  method  it 
is  possible.  It  is  of  momentous  importance  to  pre- 
vent the  two  metals  from  parting  company ;  to  prevent 
the  increasing  displacement  of  gold  by  the  increasing 
coinage  of  silver;  to  prevent  the  disuse  of  gold  in  the 
custom  bouses  of  the  United  States  in  the  daily 
business  of  the  people ;  to  prevent  the  ultimate  expul-. 
sion  of  gold  by  silver.  Such  a  financial  crisis  as  these 
events  -would  certainly  precipitate,  were  it  now  to 
follow  upon  so  long  a  period  of  commercial  depres- 
sion, would  involve  the  people  of  every  city  and  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  a  prolonged  and  disastrous 
trouble.  The  revival  of  business  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity  so  ardently  desired  and  apparently  so  near 
would  be  hopelessly  postponed.  Gold  would  be  with- 
drawn to  its  hoarding  places,  and  an  unprecedented 
contraction  in  the  actual  volume  of  our  currency 
would  speedily  take  place.  Saddest  of  all,  in  every 
workshop,  mill,  factory,  store,  and  on  every  railroad 
and  farm,  the  wages  of  labor,  already  depressed, 
would  suffer  still  further  depression  by  a  scaling 
down  of  the  purchasing  power  of  every  so-called 
dollar  paid  into  the  hand  of  toil.  From  these  impend- 
ing calamities  it  is  surely  a  most  patriotic  and  grateful 
duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  deliver 
them. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  sincere  respect  your  fellow 
citizen,  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


PART   III. 

Senator  Edmnnds  on  the  Whiskey  Tax 
—  Why  the  Internal  Kereliue  System 
should  be  abolished — The  Whiskey 
Tax  should  be  levied  by  the  States, 
and  not  by  the  General  Government. 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from    the 
Democratic  E-oening  Post  of  New  York: 
Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  July  21, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  the  12th  Inst.  I  have 
not  endeavored  to  verify  the  quotation  you  make  from 
what  is  represented  to  nave  been  my  remarks  in  1868 
on  the  subject  of  the  whiskey  tax,  but  I  will  assume 
the  quotations  to  be  correct,  and  to  be  fair  in  the 
sense  of  quoting  enough  to  show  the  whole  scope  of 
my  position;  and  I  adhere  in  letter  and  spirit  to  the 


propositions  I  am  represented  to  have  laid  down. 
At  the  same  time  and  as  I  think  in  entire  consistence 
with  all  I  then  maintained,  and  still  believe,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  whole  internal 
revenue  system,  with  its  array  of  spies^  and  office 
holders,  and  political  bummers,  and  thus  relieving  the 
people  from  a  nuisance  in  the  way  of  administration 
and  from  a  taxation  which  we  all  know  (whatever 
dispute  there  may  be  about  who  bears  the  principal 
weight  of  the  customs  duties)  is  a  tax  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  include  whiskey  in  this 
abolition  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  remain  under 
taxation  without  the  same  army  of  office  holders,  and 
without  really  aiding,  as  it  now  does  largely,  whiskey 
interests  and  whiskey  trusts  rather  than  discouraging 
them.  I  desire  that  whatever  revenue  is  obtained 
from  liquor  and  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  obtained  by 
the  States  themselves  and  go  directly  into  their 
treasuries  for  the  building  of  prisons  for  violators  of 
the  law,  and  providing  for  those — as  the  States  only 
may  —  whom  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  made 
homeless  and  desolate.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  prohibition  will  be  largely  promoted 
by  dissolving  all  connection  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  that  sort  of  business,  and  thus 
stimulating  the  States  themselves  to  deal  with  It  in 
their  own  independent  way,  as  a  question  of  social 
economy  and  social  morals,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
sustained  by  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  the  most  sincere,  intelligent  and  active 
Prohibitionists  of  the  country.  And  so  I  think  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  state  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  G-overnment  is  such  as  to  probably 
require  a  retention  of  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
internal  revenue  system  as  it  relates  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  Itis  perfectly  well  known  here  that  the  great 
whiskey  combination  of  the  country  has  been  operating 
for  a  long  time  to  retain  the  whiskey  tax  and  the 
Government  protection  of  its  manufactures,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  believing,  as  all 
human  experience  has  proved  in  suoh  cases,  that  the 
turning  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  States  will  not 
Txyxkoi  whiskey  any  freer  than  it  is  now,  either  in  price 
or  quantity. 

I  do  not  usually  reply  to  letters  on  quasi-political 
subjects,  written  by  strangers,  but  your  letter  is  so 
evidently  that  of  an  earnest  and  honest  man  that  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  you  with  entire  candor 
and  earnestness.  In  haste,  very  respectfully  yours, 
GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS. 

Cassius  Carter,  Esq.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


PART   IV. 


General  Secretary  Litehman's  [K.  of  L.] 
Letter  to  Senator  Quay— The  triumph 
of  Democracy  the  most  serious  hloir 
possible  to  org'auized  Labor. 

The  following  letter,  dated  August  27, 
1888,  addressed  to  Senator  Quay,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  by 
General  Secretary  Litchman  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  willlnterest  all  workingmen: 

Washington,  Aug.  30.  —  Senator  Quay,  chairman" 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  furnishes  the 
following  letter,  dated  August  27,  and  addressed  to  him 
in  his  official  capacity  for  publication : 

Dear  Sir :  My  connection  with  Uie  labor  movement 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  a  close  student  of  causes  of  labor  depression 
and  of  the  needs  of  those  who  toil.  "While  as  a  body 
a  labor  organization  may  refrain  from  active  participa- 
tion in  politics,  so  much  of  what  organized  labor  de- 
mands must  be  obtained  through  legislation  that  the 
individual  member  of  the  labor  organization  must  act 
politically  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  aid  the  aims 
and  objects  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation he  represents,  and  whose  rfuccess  he  desires. 

In  the  gigantic  political  struggle  now  begun  side 
issues  count  as  nothing  except  to  aid  or  hinder  one  of 
the  principal  combatants  in  tne  political  arena.  How- 
ever sincere  may  be  the  advocates  of  the  measures  to 
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Becure  which  these  separate  political  organizations  are 
formed,  and  whatever  strength  in  votes  may  be  shown 
at  the  polls,  the  fact  remains  that  the  candidate  of 
either  the  Republican  or  of  the  Democratic  party  will 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  Tberefore 
to  him  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  her  people  at  heart  the  necessity  exists  to  choose 
to  which  of  these  two  old  party  organizations  shall  be 
given  his  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  voice  or 
vote. 

While  it  may  be  that  neither  party  offers  all  that 
labor  organizations  desire,  I  believe  that  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  adopting  and  advocating  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
labor  and  wages  of  our  own  land,  is  nearer  the  dec- 
larations and  desires  of  organized  labor  than  its  free- 
trade  opponents,  the  Democratic  party. 

The  conflict  is  between  the  American  system,  as 
represented  by  the  Republican  party,  which  would 
foster  and  encourage  the  labor  of  our  own  people  and 
retain  for  them  the  market  and  wages  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  British  system,  as  represented  by 
the  Democratic  party,  which  would  break  down  the 
barriers  of  protection  and  throw  open  our  home  mark- 
et to  the  production  of  foreign  factories  and  foreign 
labor,  thus  making  idle  our  own  toilers  and  reducing 
to  a  lower  level  the  standard  of  American  wages. 

When  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  kindred  organiza- 
tionssball  haveobtained  in  foreign  lands  the  same  com- 
manding position  and  influence  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States  the  inequality  of  wages  will  disappear,  not  by 
levelling  our  wages  down  hut  by  levelling  their  wages 
up.  It  is  far  better  to  level  up  than  to  level  down,  as 
the  larger  the  income  the  larger  the  power  to  consume. 

Until  this  equalization  can  be  accomplished,  and  until 
the  wages  of  labor  abroad  shall  equal  those  at  home, 
there  must  be  a  proper  restriction  of  immigration,  bo 
that  our  land  may  not  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
pauper  and  degraded  labor  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 
This  restriction,  supplemented  by  a  continuation  of 
thorough,  systematic  organization  of  the  labor  already 
here,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  idea  of  Pro- 
tection to  American  labor,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  our 
people  the  best  results  of  their  toil,  and  by  our  example 
lift  the  labor  of  the  whole  world  to  a  higher  and  better 
plane  of  existence. 

Whichever  party  wins,  something  must  be  done  to 
regulate  more  strictly  this  importation  of  foreign  labor 
under  contract  and  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  de- 
pendents. If  nothing  should  be  done,  then  Democratic 
success  would  mean  not  only  Free  Trade  in  goods  made 
by  pauper  labor,  but  the  importation  of  both  the  labor 
and  the  goods. 

While  under  Free  Trade  goods  may  be  chea^per  to 
the  consumer  in  certain  lines,  the  labor  made  idle  in 
those  lines  must  turn  to  other  means  of  employment 
and  thus  by  competition  compel  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
to  those  already  employed  therein. 

The  power  of  a  workingman  to  consume  depends 
upon  what  he  receives  for  his  labor.    Unemployed,  bis 

fower  to  consume,  except  in  charity  or  in  theft,  ceases, 
prefer  that  America  shouldbe  aland  of  workers  rather 
than  a  land  of  thieves  and  paupers. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  equally  true  of  the 
nation. 

The  primary  elements  of  national  wealth  and  na- 
tional prosperity  are  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. Whatever  affects  the  power  of  labor  to 
consume,  affects  Ihe  'entire  interests  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  lowers  the  wages  of  labor,  affects  its  power 
to  consume.  An  "average  reduction"  of  7  percent 
on  the  cost  of  goods  imported,  will  not  compensate 
American  labor  for  the  lose  of  100  per  cent  in  wages 
in  the  lines  affected,  and  of  10  to  50  per  cent  in  wages 
in  the  lines  of  employment  by  the  substitution  of  the 
free  trade  for  the  protective  system.  I  hold  it  to  be 
far  wiser  statemanship  to  build  up  and  retain  our  home 
market  by  a  system  that  protects  American  labor,  than 
to  command  a  market  in  foreign  lands  secured  by  the 
wholesale  degradation  and  pauperization  of  our  own 
people. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  labor  imported  is  by  so 
much. a  reduction  of  home  laborers*  wages.  This 
axiom  is  not  offset  by  the  declaration  that  there  are 
more  goods  in  the  imported  dollar's  worth.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Protectionist  is  rather  strengthened  by 
such  a  specious  presentation  of  the  matter,  because  the 
question  is  then  instantly  forced  upon  every  intelligent 
man,  How  can  American  labor  earn  dollars  If  the  in- 


dustry in  which  he  is  experienced  is  transferred  to 
foreign  lands? 

The  theory  of  Protection  advocated  by  the  Republi- 
can party  is  the  same  as  the  underlying  principle  upon 
which  all  labor  organizations  are  founded.  A  friend 
to  organized  labor  that  believes  in  organization  as  a 
means  to  enhance  and  maintain  wages  cannot  consist- 
ently oppose  a  party  that  applies  to  all  labor  the  same 
principle  of  protection  from  unfair  competition  that 
the  individual  trade  organization  gives  to  the  single 
trade.  Trade  organizations  to  aid  in  advancing  wages 
in  their  respective  trades  and  the  protective  system 
demanded  by  the  Republican  party  will  secure  for  all 
the  toilers  in  the  land  a  similar  fostering  cai-e. 

That  this  is  clearly  unde^-stood  by  most  of  the  think- 
ing leaders  of  organized  labor  is  proved  by  the  decla- 
ration recently  made  in  favor  of  the  American  system 
and  a  home  market  by  the  presiding  ofiicers  of  the 
organization  representing  the  iron  and  the  glass  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  better  organiza- 
tion of  any  one  trade  than  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  There  is  no  trade  more 
thoroughly  organized  or  better  disciplined  than  that  of 
the  window  glass  workers,  nor  one  in  which  higher 
wages  are  paid.  The  warnings  of  the  oflScers  repre- 
senting these  trades  against  free  trade  are  very  signifi- 
cant and  should  be  heeded. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  these  facts  convinces 
me  that  the  present  is  a  grave  crisis  in  the  political 
affairs  of  our  country  and  that  I  have  no  right  to  re- 
main silent.  My  position  as  geperal  secretary  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  has  given  me  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  labor  question,  and  from 
the  knowledge  thu^  gained  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  triumph  or  the  Democratic  party,  dominated 
by  intolerance  in  the  South  and  British  free-trade 
sentiment  in  the  North,  would  be  the  most  serious 
blow  to  organized  labor  it  could  possibly  receive. 

I  cannot  remain  inactive  in  such  a  conflict.  There- 
fore, to  you  and  your  associates  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  I  offer  my  services  in  any  position  or 
capacity  where  they  may  be  desirable  or  be  thought 
most  useful  to  aid  in  securing  the  success  of  Harrison 
and  Morton,  the  representatives  in  this  campaign  of  the 
American  idea  of  protection  to  American  labor. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Yours  to  command, 
CHARLES  H.  LITCHMAN. 


PART  V, 

The  States  and  the  Classes  most  interested 
in  maintaining  a  Protective  Tariff. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  6,  1888, 
Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut  said : 

By  the  census  returns  of  1880  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  manufactured  productsof  the  United  Stales  were 
produced  in  New  England.  More  were  manufactured 
west  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  well  suggests  to  me,  than  in  1860 
were  manufactured  in  all  the  United  States.  Let  us 
look  at  these  facts  a  little,  because  it  is  such  a  familiar 
thing  to  hear  that  tariff  protection  is  for  the  benefit  of 
New  England  manufacturers.  You  may  create  a  prej- 
udice, if  you  please,  against  New  England,  a  prejudice 
against  its  manufactures  and  its  manufacturers,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  tear  down  the  protective  system,  I 
want  it  understood  that  we  are  not  by  any  means  the 
principal  sufferers. 

CaMfornia,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  manufact- 
ured in  1880  more  goods  than  all  New  England.  Indi- 
ana, Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  Iowa  manufactured  nearly  as  much  as  New 
England.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  manufactured 
nearly  half  more  than  New  England.  This  has  In- 
creased, If  manufactures  are  not  increasing  in  New 
England,  they  are  rushing  forward  with  phenomenal 
rapidity  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
census  of  1890  comes  to  be  taken,  not  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  in  this  country  will  be  done 
in  New  England.    Let  me  give  the  exact  figures. 

The  total  annual  product  of  manufactures  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was,  by  the  census  of  1880,  $5,369,579,191. 
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In  the  New  England  States  It  was  oa  follows : 

Connecticut $185,697,211 

Maine 79,829,793 

MasBacbusetts 631,135,284 

New  Hampshire 73,978,028 

Rhode  Island 104,163,621 

Vermont 31,354,366 

Total $1,076,168,303 

In  the  following  States  it  was  ; 

California $116,218,792 

Illinois 414,864,673 

New  Jersey 254,380,236 

Ohio 348,298,390 

Total .    .$1,133,762,091 

In  these  States  as  follows  : 

Indiana $148,096,411 

Maryland 106,780,673 

Michigan 150,715,025 

Missouri 165,386,205 

Wisconsin 128,255,480 

Minnesota 76,065,198 

Iowa 71,045,926 

ToUl $846,304,808 


In  New  Tork  and  Fennsylvania : 

New  Tork $1,080,696,595 

Pennsylvania 744,818,445 

Total .$1,825,515,040 

No,  I  tell  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the 
protective  tariff  that  they  must  not  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  aiming  their  blows  against 
New  Bngland.  The  New  England  manufacturer  is 
the  man  wh(^bas  least  interest  of  all  other  classes  of 
men  in  the  preservation  of  the  protective  system.  He 
is  interested  in  it,  indeed,  hat  others  and  all  others 
are  interested  more.  If  I  were  to  name  the  order  in 
which  the  different  classes  are  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  protective  tariff,  I  would  say,  first,  the 
laborers  everywhere,  in  whatever  field  they  wipe  the 
sweat  from  their  brow ;  more  than  any  manufacturers, 
are  the  wage-receiving  men  of  this  country  interested 
in  its  preservation.  The  blow  hits  them  first,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  understood,  and  they  are  coming  to 
anderstand  it  all  over  the  land.  First,  the  men  who 
work  in  manufactories,  the  artisans,  are  bit;  next, 
agriculturists  and  the  men  who  work  on  farms;  next, 
manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  are  not  as  well  established  and  where  the  indus- 
tries may  indeed  be  said  even  now  to  be  infant  indus- 
tries ;  next,  those  engaged  in  transportation ;  next, 
those  engaged  in  merchandise;  and  last,  and  least,  if 
you  please,  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
General  Harrison's  Letter  of  Acceptance. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  11, 1888. 

To  THE  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  and  Others, 
.  _  Committee. 
."  Gentlemen :  When  your  committee  visited 
me  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  and  presented 
the  official  announcement  of  my  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Republican  Convention,  I  promised  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  communicate  to  you  a 
more  formal  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 
Since  that  time  the  work  of  receiving  and  ad- 
dressing almost  daily  large  delegations  of  my 
.  fellow-citizens  has  not  only  occupied  all  of  my 
'  time,  but  has  in  some  measure  rendered  it 
imnecessary  for  me  to  use  this  letter  as  a 
medium  of  communicating  to  the -public  my 
views  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the 
campaign.  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  manifested  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  accept  the  nomination  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  which  accompany  it, 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
declarations  of  the  Chicago  Convention  upon 
the  questions  that  now  attract  the  attention 
of  our  people  are  so  clear  and  emphatic. 
There  is  further  cause  of  congratulation  in 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  utterances  of  the 
Democratic  party,  if  in  any  degree  uncertain 
or  contradictory,  can  now  be  judged  and 
interpreted  by  Executive  acts  and  messages, 
and  by  definite  propositions  in  legislation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  tariff  question.  The  issue 
cannot  now  be  obscured.  It  is  not  a  contest 
between  schedules,  but  between  wide-apart 
principles.  The  foreign  competitors  of  our 
market  have,  with  quick  instinct,  seen  how 
one  issue  of  this  contest  may  bring  them  ad- 
vantage, and  our  own  people  are  not  so  dull 
as  to  miss  or  neglect  the  grave  interests  that 
are  involved  in  them.  The  assault  upon  our 
protective  system  is  open  and  defiant.  Pro- 
tection is  assailed  as  unconstitutional  in 
law,  or  as  vicious  in  principle,  and  those 
who  hold  such  views  sincerely  cannot  stop 
short  of  an  absolute  elimination  from  our 
tariff  laws  of  the  principle  of   protection. 

The  Mills  Bill  a  step  toward  Tree  Trade. 

The  Mills  Bill  is  only  a  step,  but  it  is  toward 
an  object  that  the  leaders  of  Democratic 
thought  and  legislation  have  clearly  in 
mind. 

The  important  question  is  wot  so  much  the 


length  of  the  step  as  the  direction  of  it. 
Judged  by  the  Executive  message  of  Decem- 
ber last,  by  the  Mills  Bill,  by  the  debates  in 
Congress,  and  by  the  St.  Louis  platform,  the 
Democratic  party  will,  if  supported  by  the 
country,  place  the  tariff  laws  upon  a  purely 
revenue  basis.  This  is  practical  free  trade  — 
free  trade  in  the  English  sense.  The  legend 
upon  the  banner  may  not  be  "free  trade"; 
it  may  be  the  more  obscure  motto  "tariff  re- 
form," but  neither  the  banner  nor  the  inscrip- 
tion is  conclusive,  or,  indeed,  very  important. 
The  assault  itself  is  the  important  fact. 

Those  who  teach  that  the  import  duty  upon 
foreign  goods  sold  in  our  market  is  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  that  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic competing  article  is  enhanced  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  on  the  imported  article  ; 
that  every  million  of  dollars  collected  for 
customs  duties  represents  many  millions  more 
which  do  not  reach  the  Treasury,  but  are  paid 
by  our  citizens  as  the  increased  cost  of  do- 
mestic productions  resulting  from  the  tariff 
laws  —  may  not  intend  to  discredit  in  the 
minds  of  others  our  system  of  levying  duties 
on  competing  foreign  products,  but  it  is 
clearly  already  discredited  in  their  own.  We 
cannot  doubt,  without  impugning  tlieir  in- 
tegrity, that  if  free  to  act  upon  their  convic- 
tions they  would  so  revise  our  laws  as  to  lay 
the  burden  of  the  customs  revenue  upon 
articles  that  are  not  produced  in  this  country, 
and  to  place  upon  the  free  list  all  competing 
foreign  products. 

I  do  not  stop  to  refute  this  theory  as  to  the 
effect  of  our  tariff  duties.  Those  who  advance 
it  are  students  of  maxims  and  not  of  the 
markets. ,  They  may  be  safely  allowed  to  call 
their  project  "tariff  reform"  if  the  people 
understand  that  in  the  end  the  argument 
compels  free  trade  in  all  competing  products. 
This  end  may  not  be  reached  abruptly,  and 
its  approach  may  be  accompanied  with  some 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  our  protected 
industries  and  our  vvorking  people,  but  it  will 
certainly  come,  if  these  early  steps  do  not 
arouse  the  people  to  effective  resistance. 

The  Republican  party  holds  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  constitutional,  wholesome  and 
necessary.  We  do  not  offer  a  fixed  schedule, 
but  a  principle.  We  will  revise  the  schedule, 
modify  rates,  but  always  with  an  intelligent 
prevision  as  to  the  effect  upon  domestic  pro- 
duction and  the  wages  of  our  working  people. 
We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  worthy  objects 
of  tariff  legislatioa  to  preserve  the  American 
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upon  with  dignity  and  firmness.  Our  na,- 
tion  is  too  great,  butli  in  material  strength 
and  in  moral  powei',  to  indulge  in  bluster 
or  to  be  suspected  of  timorousness.  Vacil- 
lation and  inconsistency  are  as  incompatible 
with  successful  diplomacy  as  they  are  with 
the  National  dignity.  We  should  especially 
cultivate  and  extend  our  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relr.tions  with  the  Centra.1  and  South 
American  States.  Our  fisheries  should  be 
fostered  and  protected.  The  hardships  and 
risks  that  are  the  necessary  incidents  of  the 
J)usiness  should  not  be  increased  by  an  inhos- 
pitable exclusion  from  tlie  near-lying  ports. 
-The  resources  of  a  firm,  dignified,  and  con- 
sistent diplomacy  are  undoubtedly  equal  to 
the  prompt  and  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulties  that  now  exist.  Our  neighbors 
iwill  surely  not  expect  in  our  ports  a  commer- 
bial  hospitality  they  deny  to  us  in  theirs. 


I  cannot  extend  this  letter  by  a  special  ref- 
erence to  other  subjects  upon  which  the 
Convention  gave  an  expression.  In  respect 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  those  I  have  noticed,  I 
am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Convention.  The  resolutions  relating 
to  the  coinage,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Navy, 
to  coast  defences,  and  to  public  lands,  express- 
conclusions  to  all  of  which  I  gave  my  support 
in  the  Senate. 

Inviting  a  calm  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  these  public  questions,  we  submit 
them  to  the  people.  Their  intelligent  patri- 
otism and  the  good  Providence  that  made  and 
has  kept  us  a  Nation  will  lead  them  to  wise 
and  safe  conclusions. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  HAREISOK. 


"THE    SECRET    OUT." 


"The  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  delay  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance  is  easy.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
the  President  is  afflicted,  as  we  long  ago  made  known,  with  a  dual  personality  ;  but  in  his  case  the  ordinary  conditions 
are  revereed.  The  Jekyll,  who  favors  reform  and  is  animated  by  patriotic  and  statesmanlike  purposes,  is  feeble  and  small 
of  build,  The  Hyde  is  large  and  poweFful  and  fat.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  nominated,  he  was  touched  by  this 
mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-men.  Jekyll  came  uppermost.  He  saw,  knowing  as  he  did  the  irrepressible 
wickedness  of  Hyde,  that  unless  he  were  checked  at  the  outset  he  would  use  every  cunning  and  wicked  device  to  bring 
about  his  re-election.  So  Jekyll  wrote  the  passage  in  the  letter  of  acceptance  which  served  notice  on  Hyde  that  he  must 
not  dare  to  think  of  a  second  term.  But  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  before  that  wily  and  unscrupulous  character  began  his 
evil  machinations,  and  Hyde,  being  by  far  the  stronger  personality  of  the  two.  invariably  gains  the  victory  in  the  end. 
The  sending  of  that  ten-thousand-dollar  check  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee  was  a  critical  point  in  this 
tremendous  struggle,  of  which  no  hint  so  far  has  escaped  to  the  outside  public.  Jekyll  knows  that  he  cannot  consistently 
or  with  any  propriety  accept  the  nomination,  and  is  making  a  brave  fight  for  a  clean  record.  But  what  are  consistency 
and  propriety  to  Hyde?  When,  therefore,  he  succeeded  in  sending  the  ten-thousand-dollar  check,  it  was  with  a  chuckle 
of  ghoulish  glee,  for  he  knew  then  that  he  had  committed  Jekyll,  and  while  the  final  acceptance  might  be  long  delayed, 
it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  is  even  said  that  the  check  was  signed  by  Edward  Hyde,  and  not  by  Dr.  Jekyll  at  all. 
But  the  national  committee  accepted  it  without  question,  because  they  know  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  bank  accounts  in 
both  names,  and  draws  on  Hyde's  much  more  frequently  than  on  Jekyll's. 

"This  disclosure  must  arouse  a  great  popular  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  We  can  easily  imagine  now  what 
fearful  struggles  have  been  going  on  in  the  White  House,  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Jekyll  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  conquer  his  familiar  demon.  If  Jekyll  could  have  had  his  way  we  might  have  had  a  model  administration, 
within  its  intellectual  limitations,  but  Hyde's  unconquerable  depravity  has  kept  his  wretched  victim  continually  in 
hot^water.  It  was  Jekyll  who  promised  to  be  a  civil-service  reformer,  but  Hyde  made  the  appointments,  and  bo  it 
was  that  about  two  hundred  persons  directly  connected  with  the  criminal  classes  got  into  Federal  office  in  three 
years.  It  was  Jekyll  who  wrote  such  beautiful  letters  to  George  William  Curtis,  but  to  what  end?  Hyde  had  no 
sooner  been  inaugurated  than  he  struck  up  a  violent  friendship  with  Gorman,  and  sat  up  late  nights  with  him 
planning  political  rascality.  It  is  Hyde  who  writes  all  the  pension  vetoes,  and  sneers  at  the  soldiers  and  their  widows. 
It  was  Hyde  who  wanted  to  return  the  rebel  flags,  but  the  outcry  frightened  even  hi  '  .  It  was  Hyde  who,  after 
a  long  and  frightful  combat,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  President's  pen  last  December  and  wrote  the 
free-trade  message,  because  it  is  the  one  craving  of  his  nature  to  smash  things.  It  was  Hyde  who  determined 
that  there  must  be  a  bid  made  for  the  Irish  vote,  and  so  wrote  the  retaliation  message  in  spite  of  Jekyll's  wailing 
remonstrances  that  his  entire  policy  on  this  question  was  being  revised  and  made  ridiculous,  It  was  Hyde,  too, 
who  dictated  the  new  anti-Chinese  bill. 

"  For  ninety-one  long  days  now  this  contest  has  lasted,  and  it  cannot  continue  much  longer.  The  sending  of 
the  ten-thousand-dollar  check  was  a  sign  that  Jekyll  is  fast  losing  his  strength  and  must  soon  succumb.  It  will 
not  be  many  days  now  before  we  shall  have  a  letter  in  which  nothing  will  be  said  concerning  'the  allurements  of 
power'  and  'the  temptation  to  retain  public  places  once  gained,'  but  in  which  the  nomination  for  a  second  term 
will  be  eagerly,  even  greedily,  accepted.  The  letter  will  be  signed  by  Jekyll,  but  we  shall  ail  recognize  between 
the  lines  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  hand  of  Edward  Hyde." — New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  4,  1888. 
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